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THE GERMAN MILITARY SYSTEM 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 
I . Total War 

The Germans have long devoted a large part 
of their national energies to both the study and 
the application of the science of war. The Ger- 
man Army which was built up under the Nazi 
regime and which challenged the world in 1939 
was the final product of this study. It repre- 
sented the fruition of decades of long-range plan- 
ning, organization, experimentation, and mechan- 
ical development directed toward the sole end of 
creating a military instrument which would be 
a match for any foreseeable combination of ad- 
versaries. Supported' by the entire economic, 
political, and psychological resources of a totali- 
tarian government, it was destined to overrun 
almost the whole of Europe in a series of vic- 
torious campaigns unequaled since the days of 
Napoleon. The three greatest nations on earth 
were forced to muster all their human and mate- 
rial power to crush the German military machine 
by the only possible method — overwhelming 
superiority of force. 

Total war is neither a modern invention nor a 
German monopoly. 'But total mobilization, in the 
sense of the complete and scientific control of all 
the efforts of the nation for the purposes of war, 
and total utilization of war as an instrument of 
national policy have been developed to their high- 
est degree by the German militarists. Central 
control and careful coordination, by qualified ex- 
perts, of a military machine which is built with 
all the best available materials and put together 
for the highest efficiency of operation have been 
the secret of such military victories as the Ger- 
mans have achieved. 

It is the purpose of this Handbook to describe 
this military machine in a.\}. its aspects. No one 
of the supporting pillars of the German Army — 
its personnel, its High Command, its administra- 



tive struclure, its unit organization, its weapons, 
its tactical doctrines — can stand or fall alone. 
The various chapters and sections which follow 
must be studied together as various facets of a 
whole. 

2. The German Army Today 

When the German Panzer divisions struck out 

across the Polish frontier at dawn on 1 September 
1939, no one could predict the scope, intensity, 
and duration of the armed conflict which they 
were precipitating. The German Army then was 
fresh, vigorous, expansive, and obviously su- 
perior to its contemporaries. Its weapons were 
new and shiny ; its tactics and techniques — the 
old doctrines adapted to the new conditions — 
were untried; its oflScers and men were young 
and full of enthusiasm. A career of easy con- 
quest seemed to open up before it. 

After five and a half years of ever growing 
battle against ever-stronger enemies, the German 
Army in 1945 looks, at first glance, much the 
worse for wear. It is beset on all sides and is 
short of everything. It has suffered appalling 
casualties and must resort to old men, boys, in- 
valids, and unreliable foreigners for its cannon 
fcxlder. Its weapons and tactics seem not to have 
kept pace with those of the armies opposing it; 
its supply system in the field frequently breaks 
down. Its position is obviously hopeless, and it 
can only be a question of time until the last Ger- 
man soldier is disarmed, and the once proud 
German Army of the great Frederick and of 
Scharnhorst, of Ludendorff and of Hitler, exists 
no more as a factor to be reckoned with. 

Yet this shabby, war-weary machine has strug- 
gled on in a desperate effort to postpone its in- 
evitable demise. At the end of 1944 it was still 
able to mount an offensive calculated to delay 
for months the definitive piercing of the western 
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bulwarks of Germany. Despite the supposed 
chronic disunity at the top, disaffection among 
the officer corps, and disloyalty in the rank and 
file, despite the acute lack of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, fuel, transport, and human reserves, the 
German Army seems to function with its old pre- 
cision and to overcome what appear to be insuper- 
able difficulties with remarkable speed. Only by 
patient and incessant hammering from all sides 
can its collapse be brought about. 

The cause of this toughness, even in defeat, is 
not generally appreciated. It goes much deeper 
than the quality of weapons, the excellence of 
training and leadership, the soundness of tactical 
and strategic doctrine, or the efficiency of control 
at all echelons. It is to be found in the military 
tradition which is so deeply ingrained in the 
whole character of the German nation and which 
alone makes possible the interplay of these various 
factors of strength to their full effectiveness. 

The German Army of 1939 was a model of 
efficiency, the best product of the concentrated 
military genius of the most scientifically military 
of nations. A study of the German Army of 
1945, however, older and wiser, hardened and 
battle-tested, cornered and desperate as it is, will 
show best how this military science and military 
genius operate in the practical exigencies of long- 
drawn-out total war. 

Section II. THE GERMAN SOLDIER 
I. Fanatic or Weakling? 

The German soldier who faces the Allies on the 
home fronts in 1945 is a very different type from 
the members of the Army of 1939 which Hitler 
called "an Army such as the world has never 
seen". The German soldier is one of several 
different types depending on whether he is a vet- 
eran of 4 or 5 years, or a new recruit. The 
veteran of many fronts and many retreats is a 
prematurely aged, war weary cynic, either dis- 
couraged and disillusioned or too stupefied to 
have any thought of his own. Yet he is a sea- 
soned campaigner, most likely a noncommissioned 
officer, and performs his duties with the highest 
degree of efficiency. 

The new recruit, except in some crack SS units, 
is either too young or too old and often in poor 
health. 

He has been poorly trained for lack of time 
but, if too young, he makes up for this by a 



fanaticism bordering on madness. If too old, he 
is driven by the fear of what his propagandists 
have told him will happen to the Fatherland in 
case of an Allied \nctory, and even more by the 
fear of what he has been told will happen to him 
and his family if he does not carry out orders 
exactly as given. Thus even the old and sick 
perform, to a certain point, with the courage of 
despair. 

The German High Command has been particu- 
larly successful in placing the various types of 
men where they best fit, and in selecting those to 
serve as cannon fodder, who are told to hold out 
to the last man, while every ef?ort is made to pre- 
serve the elite units, which now are almost en- 
tirely part of the Waffen-SS . The German soldier 
in these units is in a preferred category and is 
the backbone of the German Armed Forces. He 
is pledged never to surrender and has no moral 
code except allegiance to his organization. There 
is no limit to his ruthlcssness. 

The mentality of the German soldier of 1945 
is the final result of that policy of militarism 
which, even in the 19th century, caused a famous 
German genera] to recommend that soldiers should 
be trained to ask of their superiors: "Master, 
order us where we may die." 

2. Manpower Problems 

a. Annual Class System. When Hitler re- 
introduced general conscription in 1935, the great- 
est possible care was taken to create a strong mili- 
tary force without disrupting the economic life of 
the nation. Men were registered by annual classes 
and during the years before the war those of the 
older classes were called only in small groups to 
attend training exercises of limited duration. Even 
for the younger classes, all feasible arrangements 
were made for the deferment of students and of 
those engaged in necessary occupations. Men ac- 
cepted for active service were called to the colors 
by individual letter rather than by public an- 
nouncement for their annual class. This system 
was continued in the gradual mobilization which 
preceded the outbreak of the war in such a way 
that the wartime Army could be built up organ- 
ically and the normal course of life was not seri- 
ously upset. 

b. War Developments. As long as the war 
was conducted on a limited scale, the Armed 
Forces were very liberal in granting occupational 
and medical discharges. As the war progressed 
and grew in scope and casualties mounted, it be- 
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came necessary to recall many of these men and 
eventually to reach increasingly into both the 
older and the younger age groups. 

After Germany changed from the offensive to 
the defensive in 1943, it became both possible and 
necessary to transfer an increasing number of 
Air Force and naval personnel to the Army, to 
enforce "voluntary" enlistment in the Waffen-SS, 
and to commit line-of -communication units to 
regular combat not only against partisans but 
against regular enemy forces. 

The increasingly heavy losses of the Russian 
campaign forced Hitler to cancel his order ex- 
empting "last sons" of dedniated families and 
fathers of large families frun front-line combat 
duty. Prisons and concen ration camps were 
combed out for men who coild be used in penal 
combat units with the inducenent of possible later 
reinstatement of their civic rijhts. 

Although a "total mobilizaton" was carried out 
in the spring of 1943, after Jtalingrad, it became 
necessary by the end of tha year to lower the 
physical classification standads drastically and 
to register men up to 60 yers of age for mili- 
tary service. Even men wh severe stomach 
ailments were drafted into spcial-diet battalions. 
During the summer of 1944, ivilian occupations 
were reduced to an absolutely i;cessary minimum. 
Finally, the remaining male c/ilians from 16 to 
60 were made liable for hore defense combat 
service in the "Volkssturui" znd even Hitler 
Youth boys and girls were calld up as auxiliaries. 

Along with these measures here went a con- 
tintious reorganization of coimt as well as ad- 
ministrative units for the purose of increasing 
efficiency and saving personnel. 

The strength of divisions us lowered while 
their firepower was increased ^d their compon- 
ents were made more flexible, evere comb-outs 
were made among rear-area peonnel and tech- 
nical specialists. The strongest jssible measures 
were introduced against waste c manpower, in- 
efficiency, and desertions, partidarly after the 
Army was brought under the^ver increasing 
control of the SS, in the sumnr and autumn 
of 1944. 

After the Allied breakthrough iFrance, Himm- 
ler was appointed Commander f the Replace- 
ment Army and as such made ihWaffen-SS the 
backbone of German national ifense. Whole 
units of the Air Force and Navyere taken over 
and trained by the Waffen-SSs^nA then dis- 
tributed among depleted field uni The organi- 



zation and employment of the Volkssturm is 
under Himmler's direct control. 

The complicated record system of the Armed 
Forces was maintained in principle but stream- 
lined for the sake of saving manpower. 

c; Foreign Elements. (1) Original policy. 
In their attempts to solve their ever acute man- 
power problems, the Germans have not neglected 
to make the fullest possible use of foreign ele- 
ments for almost every conceivable purpose and 
by almost every conceivable method. Originally, 
great stress was laid on keeping the Armed 
Forces nationally "pure". Jews and Gypsies wer(S 
excluded from military service. Foreign volun- 
teers were not welcomed. Germans residing 
abroad and possessing either German or dual 
citizenship were rounded up through the German 
consulates from 1937 on. When Germany set 
out to invade other countries, beginning with Aus- 
tria, only the inhabitants of these countries who 
were held to be of German or related blood be- 
came liable to German military service ; the Czech 
minority in Austria, for example, was exempted. 

(2) Recruiting of foreigners. With the inva- 
sion of Russia in June 1941, German propagan- 
dists set themselves to the task of changing the 
whole aspect of the war from a national German 
affair to a "European war of liberation from 
Communism". In this way the Nazis were able 
to obtain a considerable number of volunteers 
from occupied and even neutral countries, who 
were organized in combat units of their own in 
German uniforms and under German training. 
The original policy was to incorporate racially 
related "Germanic" people, sucli as the Dutch and 
Scandinavians, into the Waffen-SS and non-Ger- 
manic people such as the Croats into the Army. 
When the failures in Russia and other increas- 
ing difficulties began to affect the morale of the 
foreigners, their "voluntary recruitment" became 
more and more a matter of compulsion and their 
service in separate national units had to be 
brought under more rigid supervision. The or- 
ganization of such units, therefore, was turned 
over in increasing measure to the Waffen-SS, 
even in the case of racially non-Germanic ele- 
ments. 

At the same time, it became necessary for the 
Army to fill its own depleted German units by 
adding a certain percentage of foreign recruits. 
This was done partly by declaring the inhabitants 
of annexed territories, such as the Polish Cor- 
ridor, to be "racial Germans" (Volksdeutsche) , 
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making them provisional German citizens subject 
to induction into the Armed Forces. A consid- 
erable source of manpower was Soviet prisoners 
of war of different national origins. Some of 
these were put into regular German units as 
"racial" Germans ; others were employed in such 
units as "auxiliary volunteers". Separate national 
units also were created from Cossacks and from 
the numerous peoples who inhabit the Caucasus 
and Turkestan and are collectively referred to by 
the Germans as "Eastern Peoples" (Osti'dlker). 
Every possible inducement has been used for the 
recruiting of foreigners, including their religion, 
^s in the case of the Mohammedans in the Bal- 
kans. Only in the case of Jews and Gypsies was 
the original policy of exclusion not only upheld 
but extended during the wa!r to include those of 
50 per cent Jewish descent. 

3. Duties and Rights of the Soldier 

a. The Oath. Every German soldier, upon 
induction, is compelled to affirm his legally es- 
tablished military obligation by means of the 
following oath (vow, for atheists) : "/ stvear by 
God this holy oath (I vow) that T will render 
unconditional obedience to the Fuhrer of Ger- 
many and of her people, Adolf Hitler, the Su- 
preme Commander of the Armed Forces, and 
that, as a brave soldier, I will be prepared to 
stake my life for this oath (vow) at any time." 
If, because of an oversight, the oath has not been 
administered to a soldier, he is held to be in the 
same position as though he had sworn it; the 
oath is regarded only as the affirmation of an in- 
herent legal duty. 

b. Military Discipline. The German sys- 
tem of military discipline is rigorous, and ex- 
cesses are severely punished. In principle, abso- 
lute and unquestioning obedience towards su- 
periors is required. However, since the summer 
of 1944, when the Army came under the political 
influence of the Nazi Party, new orders were 
issued providing that disloyal superiors not only 
need not be obeyed but in emergencies may be 
liquidated by their own men. Officers who do 
not lead their men into - combat or ^ow other 
signs of cowardice or who, for any reason, muti- 
late themselves, are normally condemned to death. 
Divisional commanders anil other high-ranking 
combat officers are specifically ordered lo set an 
example of leadership in the front lines ; this ex- 
plains the high casualty rate among German gen- 
erals. 

Traditionally, German superior officers were 



addressed only indirectly, in the third person, as 
"Herr Major is absolutely right." Hitler, how- 
ever, is addressed directly as "My Leader". 
Therefore, the Nazis made use of the direct 
form of address toward superior officers at first 
optional, then compulsory. Superior officers and 
noncommissioned officers are addressed as "Mr." 
(Hcrr) followed by their rank; in the Wa^en-SS, 
however, only by their rank: "Herr Leutnant!", 
but " U ntcrsturmfilhrer !" 

Originally, a distinction was made between the 
regular military saluie and the "German saluta- 
tion" (Dcutschcr Gnss) which consists of saying 
"Heil Hitler !" with the right arm- outstretched. 
In August 1944 the litter type of salute was made 
compulsory througlout. Everyone salutes his 
own superiors as wtll as others entitled to a salute 
according to the fdlowing general rules: Every 
officer is the supericr of all lower-ranking officers 
and all enlisted mer; every noncommissioned offi- 
cer is the superioi of all privates; every non- 
commissioned officr in one of the first three 
grades is the supcior of lower-grade noncom- 
missioned officers n his own unit. There is no 
■general rank supfiority otherwise among non- 
commissioned officrs or among the various grades 
of privates; howeer, all members of the Armed 
Forces are obligaid to "greet" one another as a 
matter of militaryetiquette. 

Members of tl- Armed Forces are forbidden 
to associate with oreigners even if they are raci- 
ally related; marages between soldiers and non- 
German women re subject to approval, which is 
given only aftera very thorough investigation; 
the offspring of Jch marriages are considered to 
be German. Inhe Waffen-SS, such marriages 
are entirely probited for German personnel. 

Men who sevely and repeatedly violate mili- 
tary discipline, it not to an extent that warrants 
a death senteie, are transferred to correction 
battaUons for, probationary period and given 
arduous and ingerous assignments; if incor- 
rigible, they £ then turned over to the police 
for extreme piishment. 

c. Preserv/ton of Honok. Honor is con- 
sidered the sdier's highest possession. Except 
in extreme cas, he may be given the opportunity 
to redeem hitelf for a dishonorable action by 
a heroic deal in battle or, in milder cases, by 
exceptionally rave and meritorious service in 
the lowest gre of private to which he is reduced 
from his f onr rank. However, there also exists 
a rigid persal honor code for officers. Under 
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its provisions, they are obligated to defend their 
own personal honor as well as the good name 
of their wives by every possible means and are 
held to account for violations committed by them- 
selves or their wives. According to the German 
conception, special honor rules apply to officers 
and those civilians who are socially their equals. 
These rules provide in extreme cases for settle- 
ment by duel with pistols until one of the two 
parties is fully incapacitated. This is a leftover 
from feudal times; before Hitler's assumption of 
power, a half-hearted attempt was made to out- 
law duelling by officers, but the penalties pro- 
vided were light and did not carry moral stigma. 
It is significant that under Hitler, duelling of offi- 
cers was legalized in cases where all efforts at 
settlement by an officers' court of honor (ap- 
pointed by a regimental or higher commander) 
fail ; however, for duels between two officers, but 
not between an .officer and a civilian, a decision 
must first be obtained from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. Their medieval conception of 
honor has a strong influence on the mentality and 
actions of many German officers. An officer is 
obligated to react to deliberate insults instantane- 
ously, in a positive and masterly fashion, and to 
protect other officers from becoming the object 
of public disgrace. 

In the "qualified" enlisted men (i.e. those 
who carry the dagger) are subject to the same 
honor rules as officers, being obligated to "defend 
their honor by force of arms". 

4. Morale Factors 

a. Rp.T.ATiONsTrTp Retween Officers and 
Men. The opening of the officer's career to 
the common German man of the people was a 
revolutionary change in the German social sys- 
tem brought about by Hitler. It has created an 
entirely different type of relation.ship among the 
ranks than existed in the armies of Imperial Ger- 
many. 

No one can become an officer without being a 
certified Nazi, even if not a member of the Party, 
and without being considered capable of imbuing 
his men with the Nazi spirit. Thus, the social 
mingling between officers and men in off-duty 
hours, which has been encouraged by the Nazis 
to some extent, appears to have a strong propa- 
gandist purpose. A sincere personal interest of 
the officer in his men is encouraged, the all-im- 
portant requirement being that he must have their 
confidence. In case of death, the soldier's next 



of kin receive their first notification through a 
personal letter from his company commander, 
which is handed to them by the local leader of 
the Nazi Party. 

1). Politics in the Armed I^'orces. Tradi- 
tionally, all German military personnel is barred 
from all political activities including the right to 
vote. Hitler, when introducing general conscrip- 
tion, maintained this tradition in order to obtain 
the full support of the military and decreed that 
membership in the Nazi Party and all political 
activities would be dormant during the period of 
any man's active service. In the later stages of 
the war, however, serious reverses and the in- 
creasing danger of sagging morale caused the 
official introduction of politics into the German 
Armed Forces. This occurred progressively from 
the latter part of 1943 on, by appointment of Na- 
tional-Socialist guidance officers (NS-Fiihrungs- 
offisiere) on all staffs, the organization of politi- 
cal meetings, and other efforts at raising morale, 
as well as through the merciless terrorization of 
wavering officers and soldiers by the "strong men" 
of the Waffen-SS. 

c. Awards. A very extended and clever use 
has been made of honorary titles for units, medals 
and awards for individual achievements, and com- 
memorative decorations for participation in. out- 
standing combat engagemc'nls. It is significant, 
for instance, that because the (ierman is basically 
averse to hand-to-hand combat, the golden close- 
combat bar was created in 1944, which is bestowed 
by Hitler jiersonally at his headquarters, as the 
highest honor offered the German soldier. Himm- 
ler shortly thereafter created the golden partisan- 
combat bar which he bestows personally at his 
headquarters. The requirements for winning 
either bar are extremely severe so that soldiers 
will do their utmost. Awards and decorations 
may be held to have acted as very important mor- 
ale-builders for the German Armed Forces. 

5. Ranks 

a. Rank Groups and Classes. German sol- 
diers are divided into the following four rank 
groups : 

(1) Officers (Officiere) : 

1st rank class: general officers (Generale). 
2nd rank class: field officers (Stabsoffisiere). 
3rd rank class : captains i^Hauptleute und 

Rittmcixter) . 
4th rank class: lieutenants (Lcutnante). 

(2) Musicians (activities suspended in Novem- 

ber 1944). 
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(3) Noncommissioned Officers (Unieroffisiere) : 
1st rank class : fortress shop-foremen and 

horseshoeing instructors (see table). 
- 2d rank class : noncommissioned officers 
of the 1st, 2d, and 3d grades, (Unter- 
offisiere mit Portepee) 
3d rank class : officer candidates and non- 
commissioned officers of the 4th and 5th 
grades. (Fdhitriche und Unieroffisiere 
ohne Portepee) 

(4) Privates (Mannschaften). 

Figures 1 and 2 show tables of U. S. and 

German equivalent ranks. 

b. Officers. Nearly all German officer ranks 
correspond to U. S. Army rank, although their 
terminology differs for general officers, a Gcn- 
eralmajor being the equivalent of a brigadier 
general. The functions, however, do not always 
correspond. This is partly due to the fact that 
Gerrnan wartime ranks are permanent, which 
makes it often impossible for German officers 
to be promoted to the higher rank which their 
wartime appointment actually would warrant. 

c. Noncommissioned Officers. The non- 
commissioned officer ranks are divided into two 
groups : the first group corresponds to the first 
three grades in the U. S. Army. There is no 



rank of first sergeant ; rather, this is a position 
usually held by a master sergeant or technical 
sergeant. A corporal in the Cjerman Army func- 
tions as acting sergeant and normally is promoted 
to the rank of staff sergeant rather thkn sergeant ; 
as to the latter rank, see paragraph e. 

d. Privates. There are three grades in the 
group which correspond to U. S. privates first 
class, and a soldier may be promoted from any 
of them to become a corporal. They may be de- 
scribed as chief private first class in administra- 
tive position (Stabsgefreiter) , senior private first 
class who functions as acting corporal (Ohcrge- 
freiter), and ordinary private first class 
(Gefreiter). A soldier cannot become chief pri- 
vate first class without having been a senior pri- 
vate first class. In most branches there are 
senior privates first class (Obergrenadiere in in- 
fantry, Oberkanonicre in artillery; the Oherj'dgcr, 
however, in the light, mountain, and parachute 
divisions, is a corporal) and ordinary privates 
(Grenadiere, Kanoniere, etc.). 

e. Promotion of Enlisted Men. In most 
branches, a soldier cannot become a private first 
class without having been a senior private and 
he cannot become a corporal without having been 



U. S. Army 
Ecpiivalent 



German 
Basic Rank 



Special 
Designation 



Type of 
Personnel 



General of the Army. . Generalfeldmarschall 

General Generaloberst 

Lieutenant General . . . General 



Major General . . . 
Brigadier General 



Generalleutnant 
Generalmajor . 



General dcr Infanterie, etc.. Infantry, etc. 

Generalobcrslahs- 

Arst Medical 

Vctcriiidr Veterinary 

Intendant Administrative , 

Richter Judiciary 

.... Generalstahs- 

Arst, etc. as above Medical, etc. as above 

.... General- 

Arst, etc. as above Medical, etc. as above 

Oberst- 

Arst, etc. as above Medical, etc. as above 

.... Oherf eld- 
Arts, etc. as above Medical, etc. as above 

Oberslabs- 

Arst, etc. as above Medical, etc. as above 

Stabs- 
Arts, etc. as above Medical, etc. as above 

.... Ober- 

Arst Medical 

Veterindr Veterinary 

Zahlmeister Administrative 

Assistens- 

Arst Medical 

Veterinar Veterinary 

Zohlmcister Administrative 

Figure 1. — Table of officer ranks. 



Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 



Oberst 

Oberstleutnant 
Major 



Captain 

First Lieutenant 



llauptmann 

RiUmeister (cav) 
Oberteutnant 



Second Lieutenant Leutnant 
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U. S. Army 
Equivalent 



German 
Basic Rank 



Special 
Designation 



■Type of 
Personnel 



J'cstungsohcr- . . . 

H'crkmcister 
Oherhiifbeschlags- 

Lchrmcisler 



Fesiuugs- 

W'erkmcisler 
Htifbesclilags- 

Lehrmeister 



Fortress Chief Shop Fore- 
man 

Chief Horseshoeing In- 
structor 

Fortress 

Shop- Foreman 
Horseshoeing 

Instructor 



Master Sergeant 



Stabsfeldn.'ebel 



Technical Sergeant 



Oherfeldwebel 



Slabs— 

ll'achliiieister 

Beschlagmeisler 

1-euerivcrker 

Scbirrmeistcr 

Fwikmeistcr 

Brief taubenineister 

Ober— 

[Vaclituifislcr 

etc., as above 

Oberf'dlmrich 

Unter— 

Arst 

Vetcriniir 



Staff Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private First Class 
(administrative) 
(acting corporal) 
(ordinary) 

Private 

(Senior) 



l-eldwebct 



Unterfeldzvebcl 
Unteroffizier . . 



li'aclitiiicistrr 

etc., as above 
Fahnenjiinker-Feldzvebel 

Unterwachtmeistcr 

Fahnenjunker 

Oberjdger 



Stabsgefreiter Hauptgefreiter 

Obergefreiter 

Gcfreiter 



Arty. Cav, A A 

) lorseshoeing 

Ordnance 

Supjily 

Signal 

i'igeonecr 

Arl.\-. C:iv, AA 

as above 
Senior Officer Candidate 

Medical 
Veterinary 

Arty, Cav, A A 

as above 
Advanced Officer Candidate 

Arty, Cav, AA 
Officer Candidate 

Liglit and Mt Inf. 



Air Force 



Obcrsoldat 

(collective term) 



(ordinary) 



Sold at 

(collective term) 



Obergrcnadier Infantry 

(Oberschiitse) (rifleman) 

Pancer- 

Obcrgrcnadier Armored Infantry 

Oberschiitze Tanks, Antitank 

Ober- 

Reiter ." Cavalry 

Kanonier \rtillery 

Pionier F-ngineers 

Funkcr Signal 

Fahrer Transport (horse-drawn) 

Kraftfahrer Motor Tran.sport 

Sanitatssoldat Medical 

Grenadier Infantry 

(Scltiitse) (rifleman) 
Panser- 

Grenadier Armored Infantry 

{Schittse) 

.lager Light Mountain Infantry 

Flieger Air Force 

Reiter, etc Cavalry, etc. 

as alxive . as above 



Figure 2. — Table of enlisted ranks. 
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Promotions to all noncommissioned officer ranks except sergeant and master sergeant normally arc 
dependent upon tables of organization, in addition to the following specifications : 



From 

Private First 
Class 

(Ordinary, 
Senior, Chief) 

Corporal or 
Sergeant 

Corpoi-al or 
Sergeant or 
Staff Sergeant 

Staff Sergeant 



From 
Senior Private 



Private First 
Class 

(Ordinary) 
Senior Private 
First Class 



To 



CoriKjral 



Staff Sergeant 

Technical Sergeatit 
in First Sergeant 
jiosition 

Technical Sergeant 



To 

Private First 
Class 

(Ordinary) 
Senior Private 
First Class 

Chief. Private 
First Class 



After 4 months service in 
combat unit other field unit 

after: 



2 3'cars (otal service 
no limitation 



1 year in grade 
1 year in grade 

1 year in grade 



2 years in grade 
2 years in grade 

2 years in grade 



After 4 monlbs scr~,'iic in 
combat unit other field unit 

after a total actiix service fcriod of: 



6 months 
2 veiirs 



S years 

(2 in grade) 



1 year 

2 years 



5 years 

(2 in grade) 



Otherwise 
after 

2 years 

3 years 



6 years 

(2 in grade) 



at least an ordinary private first class (Gefrciter). 
Parachutists (Pallschirutjiigcr) may Ik- privates 
to begin with, but the lowest rank provided for 
in their table of organization is corporal (Ober- 
i'dger), in lieu of a. pay bonus. Otherwise, the 
designation (Erncntiuiig) as senior private, which 
does not involve an increase in pay, is now auto- 
matic in principle upon completion of the basic 
training period. Promotions to any grade of pri- 
vate first class are dependent on time limits and 
merit, but not on tables' of organization, as shown 
in the table above. 

Promotions to the ranks of sergeant and master 
sergeant are not dependent on tables of organiza- 
tion ; a corporal who has served the maximum 



time in grade without having been promoted to 

staff sergeant may be promoted lo sergeant ; hav- 
ing served the maximum time in that grade with- 
out having been promoted to technical sergeant, 
he may be promoted to master sergeant, as shown 
in table below. 

After 4 months of service in a combat unit, 
privates of any rank who are squad leaders may 
be promoted to corporals and corporals who are 
platoon leaders may be jiromoted to staff ser- 
geants, regardless of length of total service or 
service in grade. 

Honorary jjromotions may be awarded for dis- 
tinguished conduct in lattle (posthumously to 
those killed in action). 



From 

Corporal 

Sergeant 
or Technical 
Sergeant 



To 

Sergeant 
Master Sergeant 



After 4 months service in 
combat unit other field unit 

after a total active serz'ice period of: 



6 years 

(3 in grade) 

12 years 



6 years 

(3 in grade) 

12 years 



Otherimse 
after 

6 years 

(4 in grade) 

12 years 
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6. Compensation 

a. Table of Base Pay. Every member of 
the German Armed Forces in active wartime 
service (except when a prisoner of war) receives 
tax-free war service pay (IVehrsold) , paid to him 
in advance, monthly or at shorter intervals of 
not less than 10 days, by his unit paymaster. If 
he has dependents, he receives (also when a 
prisoner of war) family support payable direct 
to his dependents through the civilian authorities. 

A professional soldier receives, in addition to 

war service pay (but also when a prisoner of 
war) the equivalent of his regular peacetime pay 
{Friedensbesoldung) consisting of base pay 
(Grundgchalt) , quarters allowance {Wohnungs- 
suschlag), and allowance for children (Kinder- 



suschlag), less a wartime deduction (Ausgleichs- 
betrag) which in the ranks from major upward 
cancels out the war service pay and in the lower 
ranks offsets it in part according to a sliding 
scale. This compensation is known as Armed 
Forces regular pay {W ehrmachtbesoldtmg) ; its 
recipients are not entitled to civilian family sup- 
port. Payments, usually by check, are made by 
a local garrison administration in Germany (usu- 
ally near the man's home) for two months in 
advance (until 1 January 1945 it was one month 
in advance) to the soldier's bank account or to 
his dependents, if any. These payments are sub- 
ject to an income-tax deduction at the source 
according to a slidit^ scale based on the amount 
of pay and the number as well as category of 
dependents. 



Rank 



Column 1 
Armed Forces 
(or Wartime) 

Regular Pay 



Column 2 
War Service Pay 





Pay 




{ Less 


Pay 






Grout' 


Dollars 


Tax) 


Group 


Dollars 


General of the Army 


W 1 


1,120» 


(438) 


la 


120 


(with official quarters) 




1,008' 


(394) 




120 


General 


W 2 


771 


(295) 


lb 


108 


Lieutenant General 


W 3 


705 


(264) 


2 


96 


Major Genera) 


W 4 


560 


(203) 


3 


84 


Brigadier General 


W S 


467 


(164) 


4 


72 


Colonel 


W 6 


372 


(125) 


5 


60 


Lieutenant Colonel 


W 7 


284 


( 87) 


6 


48 


Major 


W 8 


237 


( 68) 


7 


43 


Captain 


W 9 


171 


( 39) 


8 


38 


First Lieutenant 


W 10 


109 


( 16) 


9 


32 


Second Lieutenant 


W 11' 


80 


( 7) 


10 


28 


Master Sergeant 


W 19 


70 


( 6) 


11 


24 


Technical Sergeant 


W 20 


68 


(.5) 


11 


24 


less than 12 yrs' 


W 21 


62 


( 4) 




24 


Staff Sergeant 


W 22 


64 


( 4) 


12 


21 


less than 12 yrs' 


W 23 


60 


( 4) 




21 


Sergeant 


W 24 


63 


( 4) 


13 


18 


less than 12 yrs' 


W 25 


55 


( 3) 




18 


Corporal 


W 26 


56 


( 3) 


14 


16 


less than 12 yrs" 


W 27' 


46 


( 2) 




16 


Chief Private 


W 30 


36 


( J4) 


IS 


14 


First Class 












Senior Private 


W 31 


31 


(-) 


IS 


14 


First Class 












Private First Class 








15 


14 


Senior Private, or 












Private with 








IS 


14 


less than 2 yrs" 








16 


12 



^Regardless of rank: Commander in Chief of a branch of the Armed Forces (Army, etc.); 
Command. 

* Pay Groups W 12- W 16: Musicians; activities suspended in Nov. 44, 

W 17- W 18: Fortress Shop-Foremen and Horseshoeing Instructors. 
W 28- W 29: Navy only. 

* Total length of active service. 



Chief of the Armed Forces High 



Figure 3. — Table of base pay (per month). 
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Professional Armed Forces officials {Wehr- 
machtbeamte) receive, in addition to war service 
pay, their peacetime salaries and allowances 
{Friedensgebiihrnisse) , less a wartime deduction 
offsetting their war service pay as a whole or in 
part in the same manner as for professional sol- 
diers who receive Armed Forces regular pay. 

Non-professional soldiers from the rank of 
senior private first class (Obergefreiter) upward 
may apply for wartime regular pay (Kriegsbe- 
soldung). They are then paid exactly like pro- 
fessional soldiers and consequently are not en- 
titled to civilian family support. Therefore, sol- 
diers with dependents will not make this applica- 
tion if the amount of their civilian family support 
is higher than their wartime pay would be. 

Armed Forces officials who have no peace time 
salary receive war time regular pay without hav- 
ing to apply for it. 

In the foregoing table, column 1 shows the 
Armed Forces regular pay {Wehrmachtbe sol- 
dung) for professional soldiers or wartime regu- 
lar pay (Kriegsbesoldung) for non-professional* 
soldiers in ranks from senior private first class 
(Obergefreiter) upward and for wartime officials. 
The amounts quoted represent the minimum base 
pay for single men without dependents before 
deduction of the income tax, which is shown in 
parenthesis at the minimum rate applying when 
the soldier has no additional income. All figures 
are quoted according to the most recent revision, 
on 9 November 1944, of the Military War Com- 
pensation Law of 1939. The pay rises for men 
with dependents according to a scale which pro- 
vides for additional amounts up to 10 children. 
Column 2 shows the war service pay (Wehrsold) 
for all members of the Armed Forces, including 
officials, regardless of whether they are also paid 
under column 1 or not. The amounts are shown 
in U. S. dollars at the basic rate of exchange 
( 1 Reichsmark equal to $0.40) . 

b. Allowances. All soldiers in ranks from 
general to private receive $0.40 daily as combat 
area service compensation (Frontzulage) . This 
is granted not because of the danger to life and 
limb but for the "more difficult living conditions". 
On trips taken in the line of duty, the soldier, 
regardless of rank, receives an allowance for 
overnight quarters and $2.40 per diem additional. 

Every member of the Armed Forces is entitled 
to free rations, quarters, and clothing; those who 
must or are allowed to take their meals outside 
receive $1.20 per diem as ration money. No 
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additional allowance is paid for living quarters 
in view of the fact that this is already included 
in the regular pay, whereas soldiers who receive 
only war service pay are entitled to civilian family 
support. Clothing is free except for officers, 
who receive a one-time clothing allowance of 
$180.00 ($280.00 for those wearing the blue 
naval uniform) and a monthly upkeep allowance 
of $12.00. Soldiers contracting for professional 
service receive a cash bonus, known as Kapitulan- 
tenhandgeld. of $120.00 (12-year contract) or 
$40.00 (4>^-year contract). 

c. Pensions. Regular officers and profes- 
sional soldiers are entitled to various benefits 
upon their discharge ; the extent of these depends 
on length of service. They include lump-sum 
compensations, unemployment assistance, and, in 
some cases, jiensions. Discharged professional 
noncommissioned officers are encouraged to go 
into civil service or agriculture; particularly in 
the latter case they receive substantial cash sums 
for the purchase or lease of land. All honorably 
discharged soldiers receive a mustering-out pay 
of $20.00. 

d. Leaves, Etc. Leaves and furloughs are 

classified according to their purpose such as re- 
creation, convalescence, occupational, bombing, or 
emergency. Transportation is free, in principle. 
The considerable liberality regarding leaves that 
was practiced in the early stages of the war was 
radically curtailed under the strain of the later 
emergencies, wliich in 1944 led to their complete 
freezing, except, possibly, in the case of con- 
valescents. 

7. Categories of Officers and Other Personnel 

a. Regular Officers {aktive Offisiere). The 
small corps of regular officers inherited by the 
Nazi regime from the pre-1935 German Reichs- 
wehr was substantially increased, before the war, 
by the recall of all suitable retired officers, the 
absorption of many police officers, and the crea- 
tion of new officers from volunteer officer candi- 
dates and suitable noncommissioned officers and 
privates from the regular ranks. At the begin- 
ning of the war, suitable professional noncom- 
missioned officers were given temporary officer 
ranks (as "Kriegsoffisiere") , which were made 
permanent in 1942, 

Special categories of regular officers are medi- 
cal officers (Sanitdtsoffisiere), veterinary officers 
(Veterindroffisiere) , and ordnance officers {Waf- 
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fenoffisiere, commonly designated as Offisiere 
(W)). 

After 1934, a number of First World War 

officers were recalled, mostly in administrative 
positions, as supplementary officers {Erganzungs- 
offisiere) and designated as aktive Offisiere (£) ; 
the (E) has since been dropped and those who 
were qualified have been taken into the regular 
officer corps. Many officers who had been re- 
tired as "officers not in service" (Offisiere attsser 
Dienst — a.D.) as well as many regular officers 
eligible for retirement were designated as sub- 
ject to active service in recalled status "at the 
disposal of a branch of the Armed Forces (Army, 
Air Force, or Navy)" (Offisiere snr Verfi'igung 
eines W ehrmachtteiles — z.V.). Retired officers 
designated z.V. were normally not recalled to ac- 
tive service before mobilization, but a number of 
them were appointed in peacetime to fill certain 
open officer positions as "officers recalled to serv- 
ice" (Offisiere sur Dienstleistung — s.D.). Dur- 
ing the war, the designation z.D. has been used 
for certain officers whose qualifications are in 
doubt and whose final status (regular or reserve) 
is not determined, The designation of regular, 
officers subject to retirement as z.V. continues in 
wartime, which means that . such officers, imme- 
diately upon their discharge as regular (officers, 
are retained in active service in recalled status 
in any position in which they may be needed. 

b. General Staff Corps Officers (General- 
stabsoffiziere, Offz.i.G.). General Staff Corps 
officers are carefully selected and trained to repre- 
sent the German General Staff Corps in both com- 
mand and staff functions. On division staffs, as 
"la", they hold the position of operational chiefs 
of staff, and as "lb" they are chiefs of the rear 
echelon. In the higher echelons, the intelligence 
and training staff sections are likewise in the per- 
sonal charge of General Staff Corps officers. 

c. Reserve. Officers (Reserveoffisiere). The 
nucleus of the reserve officer corps consists of 
conscripts who because of their qualifications and 
performance during their first year of service 
were accepted in peacetime as reserve officer 
aspirants (Reserve-Offizier-Anwdrter — R.O.A. ) , 
received special training in platoon-leadership 
during their second year, and were designated 
reserve officers after their discharge and subse- 
quent recall for a four-week exercise period with 
their old unit. Suitable professional noncommis- 
sioned officers were made reserve second lieu- 



tenants upon being discharged at the end of their 
contractual period. 

In wartime, there cannot be any reserve officer 

candidates of the peacetime type, as conscripts 
are not being discharged upon completion of a 
compulsory two-year service period ; instead, 
qualified volunteers and suitable conscripts from 
the ranks are designated as reserve officer appli- 
cants (Reserve-O ffizier-Bewerber — R.O.B.) . 

Originally, there were two age groups of re- 
serve officers, those of the reserve class under 
the age of 35, designated as Offiziere der Reserve 
— O.d.R.), and those of the Landwehr reserve 
class above 35, designated as Offiziere der Land- 
i^'chr — O.d.L. Both types of officers, collec- 
tively, were called "officers in inactive status" 
(Offisiere des Beurlauhtenstandes — O.d.B.). 
During the war, the designation O.d.L. has been 
eliminated, so that all reserve officers are O.d.R. 
as well as O.d.B. 

d. Armed Forces Officials (Wehrmacht- 
beamte). Officials in administrative, legal, and 
technical service positions are a category peculiar 
to the German Armed Forces. They consist of 
civil service personnel performing functions with- 
in the Armed Forces and are recruited, in part, 
from former professional noncommissioned of- 
ficers who became military candidates for civil 
service (MilitaranwUrter) at the end of their 12- 
year contractual period of active military service. 
Until 1944, none of these officials were classified 
as soldiers, but certain groups have now been 
converted into officers in the Special Troop Serv- 
ice (Truppensonderdicnst — TDS). These are 
the higher administrative officers (Intendanten) 
in ranks from captain to lieutenant general ; the 
lower administrative officers (Zahlmeister) in the 
ranks of first and second lieutenant, and the judg^ 
advocates (Richtcr) in ranks from captain to 
lieutenant general. It was also made possible for 
reserve technical service officials to become re- 
serve officers of the motor maintenance troops 
if qualified. 

In addition to regular Armed Forces officials, 
there are the categories of reserve officials 
(Beamte des Beurlaiibtcnstandcs — B.d.B., also re- 
ferred to as B.d.R.), officials in recalled status 
"at the disposal of the Army, etc." (Beamte sur 
Verfiigung — B.z.V.), and officials appointed for 
the duration (Beamte auf Kriegsdauer — B.a.K.). 
These three categories are collectively referred to 
as supplementary Armed Forces officials (Ergan- 
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sungswehrmachtbeamte) . Functionaries of the 
military administration in occupied areas {Mili- 
t'drverwaltungsbeamte) who are not civil service 
officials in peacetime are treated in the same man- 
ner as these three categories in matters of com- 
pensation. 

e. Specialist Leaders. Certain positions in 
ranks from major to lieutenant and in all noncom- 
missioned officer ranks except sergeant may be 
filled by specialists in foreign languages, propa- 
ganda work, and similar matters, who have been 
trained to fill such positions as "Specialist leader" 
(Sonderfuhrer) . They receive the pay applica- 
ble to the position they are holding, but only by 
virtue of their appointment to the temporary posi- 
tion and without the disciplinary powers vested in 
the rank. 

f. Noncommissioned Officers (O'ltteroffi- 
ziere). Professional noncommissioned officers 
are under either a 12-year or a 4j^-year service 
contract, except officer applicants, who are under 
contract for an indefinite period of service. Non- 
professionals are designated as reserve corporals, 
etc. (Unteroffisiere, etc., d.R.) ; the same applies 
if they are reserve officer candidates (Fahnen- 
junker, etc., d.R.). 

g. Women Auxiliaries (Helferinnen). There 
are several women's auxiliary corps in the Ger- 
man Armed Forces, known as the corps of the 
headquarters auxiliaries (Stabshelferinnen) ; sig- 
nal corps auxiliaries {Nachrichtenhelfcrinncn) of 
the Army, Air Force, Wajjen-SS, and Navy ; and 
antiaircraft auxiliaries (Flakwaffenhelferinnen) 
of the Air Force. All wear uniforms and are 
under military discipline, receiving free rations, 
quarters, and clothing. However, they are paid 
according to civil service rates and are not con- 
sidered members of the Armed Forces. The 
ranks of their female leaders (Fiihrerinnen) do 
not correspond to officer ranks. It is possible 
that they have been upgraded in status under re- 
cent total mobilization measures. 

h. "Civilian" Soldiers {V olkssturm) . In 
October 1944, all German male civilians from 16 
to 60 were made liable to emergency defense 
service under the Armed Forces in a national 
militia known as the "V olkssturm" . They are 
distinguished by armbands and are stated to have 
military status. It is believed that they do not 
receive any service pay while in training but that 
they may be compensated when mobilized for 
combat away from their home area. 

i. Other Armed Forces Personnel (Wehr- 
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machtgefolge). A distinction must be made be- 
tween members of the Armed Forces {Wehr- 
machtangehdrige) who may be either soldiers or 
officials {Beainfc). and persons employed by or 
attached to the Armed Forces {Zngehorige stir 
I'V chrmacht) , who are collectively referred to as 
Armed Forces auxiliaries {Wehrmachtgefolge). 
The women auxiliaries described above, as well as 
the numerous Party organizations when they op- 
erate with the Armed Forces, are in this general 
category. 

8. Personal Docunfbnfation 

a. Service Record (IVehrpass). The basic 
personal record of the members of the Armed 
Forces is their service record. This is a book 
of passport size issued to them at the time of their 
first physical examination for military service. 
It contains a complete record of their pre-military 
service in the German Labor Service {Reichsar- 
heitsdienst) , their military status at all times, and 
all their military activities until the expiration of 
their liability to military service. This book is 
in their personal possession only while they are 
ifl inactive status, and is retained at their company 
headquarters as long as they are on active service. 
In exchange for it, as soldiers, they carry oil 
their person a pay and identification book issued 
to them at the time of their first induction. 

b. Paybook (Soldbuch) . The paybook of the 
German soldier is his official means of identifica- 
tion and contains, in addition to personal data, 
a record of all units in which he has served and 
their replacement affiliations ; his clothing and 
equipment record, inoculations, hospitalization; 
his promotions, pay rate group, payments received 
from units other than his own, decorations, fur- 
loughs, and other data pertaining to his person or 
his active service. The paybook contains both 
the soldier's military registration number (Wehr- 
nummer), under which his service record was 
issued to him before his actual induction, and the 
inscription and number on his identification disc 
{Beschriftung und Numiner dcr Erkennungs- 
marke). 

c. Identification Disc (Erkennungsmarke). 
The identification disc which the German soldier 
wears around his neck consists of two halves, 
both with identical inscriptions. It is issued to 
him by the unit (normally at company level) into 
which he is first inducted; both the name of that 
unit and the serial number under which the disc 
was issued to him are inscribed on it, as well as 
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his blood type. Any unit, however, may issue a 
disc to a member who has lost his original one, 
with its own name and a new serial number, 

d. Unit Roster Sheet (Kriegsstammrollen- 
hlatt). Every Field Army unit and those units 
of the Replacement Army which are of Field 
Army or training type keep an individual roster 
sheet on every one of their members, containing 
the record of the individual's service in the unit. 
This sheet is to be closed upon the termination of 
that service and then forwarded direct to the sol- 
dier's home recruiting station (Wchrcrsatcdienst- 
stelle), where his basic military records are kept. 
There are two different forms: one for officers 
and officials of all ranks, the other for enlisted 
men. 

e. Basic Military Records. At the time of 

the first physical examination when the service 
record (Wehrpass) is issued to the soldier by his 
recruiting sub-area headquarters {Wehrbezirks- 
kommando), the latter opens a corresponding 
basic military record book (Wehrstammbuch) for 
him, together with an accompanying health record 
book (Gesundheitsbuch) and a classification card 
(Verwendungskarte). His military registration 
card {Wehrstammkarte), which was made out by 
the police authorities as part of his miltary regis- 
tration record {W ehrstammblatt) , is pasted inside 
the front cover of the Wehrstammbuch. Actual- 
ly, this card is an open envelope with the soldier's 
registration record on its face and containing a 
police report (Poliseibericht) on his conduct prior 
to registration. 

f. Military Registration Number (Wehr- 
nummer). This is determined at the time the 
Wehrpass is issued to the soldier ; in other words, 
while he is still a civilian. He retains it per- 
manently, regardless of whether he is in active 
service or not, as his identifying number with 
the authorities which administer the conscription 
laws. It normally consists of the following five 
elements (although there are some variations) : 

Name of the W ehrhesirkskommando. 

Last two digits of the year of birth. 

Number of military registration police precinct 
(in certain larger cities, number corresponding 
to f^rst letter of family name). 

Serial number of the conscription (or volun- 
teer) roster sheet (Wehrstammrollenblatt). 

Number indicating registrant's place on that 
sheet (from 1 to 10). 

g. Upkeep of Military Records. The basic 



military records accompany the soldier to his first 
induction unit, but upon his transfer from it are 
returned to and kept at his home recruiting sta- 
tion (Wehrersatsdienststellc) , which normally is 
a recruiting sub-area headquarters {Wehrbezirks- 
kommando) for officers or a sulwrdinate military 
reporting office (Wehnncldeamt) for enlisted 
men. The soldier's unit roster sheets, which are 
closed and forwarded to his home recruiting sta- 
tion upon his transfer from one unit to another, 
are filed in the inside rear cover pocket of his 
Wehrstammbuch. Since the autumn of 1944, the 
transfer into the Wehrstammbuch of entries from 
these or other documents that are received for 
filing in the pocket has been suspended until after 
the war; it is planned that the entries then be 
made from the Wehrpass, which is kept up at all 
times by the unit in which the soldier is serving. 

The Wehrersatzdienststelle is the home recruit- 
ing station of all Germans who are subject to 
conscription and therefore is responsible for all 
members of the German Armed Forces, includ- 
ing volunteers, regardless of whether they serve 
in the Army, Air Force, Navy, or Waffen-SS. 
The Wehrstammbuch of naval personnel, how- 
ever, is kept by their own home base replacement 
units. It does not contain any unit roster sheets 
(KriegsstammroUenbliitter), as these are replaced, 
in the Navy, by a conduct book (Fiihrungsbuch) 
for enlisted men which follows them from unit 
to unit, as does their Wehrpass. The health rec- 
ord book (Gesundheitsbuch) , which otherwise is 
kept at the \]'chrcrsalr.diciiststeUe together with 
the Wehrstammbuch, is in the personal possession 
of naval personnel as is, of course, their paybook. 

Before 1944, the classification card (Verwen- 
dung.skarte) was used for entering the soldier's 
training record and was forwarded to his first 
field unit for inspection, to be returned within 3 
days to the home recruiting station. Since the 
autumn of 1944, the card has not been sent to the 
field; but the same purpose is served by the de- 
tailed training record sheet {Ausbildungsnach- 
zveis). introduced in 194.3, which the soldier, upon 
his transfer to the field, carries in the pocket of 
his paybook; it is supposed to be destroyed by 
the field unit, but this is not always done, i 

Records peculiar to the Waffen-SS are the S^" 
basic record card (SS-Stammkartc) , which fol- 
lows the soldier from unit to unit as does his 
Wehrpass, and the ^i" control card (SS-Ober- 
wachungskarte) , which is kept by his replace- 
ment unit and never follows him into the field. 
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h. Officer Records. Officers, in addition to 
the basic records described above have a personal 
record folder (Personalnachweis). In the Navy, 
which has no unit roster sheets for either officers 
or enlisted men, the officer's Personalnachweis 
takes the place of the enlisted men's Fiihrungs- 
buch. Otherwise, the officer's Personalnachweis 
normally is kept in several copies, which may be 
found at the replacement unit of his peacetime 
unit; at the corps area headquarters (Wehrkrels- 
kommando); at the Army Personnel Office 
(Heerespersonalamt) ; or in the case of reserve 
officers at their recruiting sub-area headquarters 
(Wehrbezirkskommando ) . 

In case of discharge or death, one copy is in 
all cases forwarded to the Armed Forces Wel- 
fare and Pension Office (Wehrniachtfiirsorgc- 
und Versorgnngsamt) accompanied by the offi- 
cer's medical record papers (Krankenpapiere) . 

i. Punishment Records. An individual ex- 
cerpt from the unit punishment book {Auszug aus 
deni Strafbtich ) is forwarded upon the transfer 
of an enlisted man, together with his Wehrpass, 
whereas the punishment record of an officer ap- 
pears in his character and efficiency report (Bcur- 
teilungsnotiz). In the event of a disciplinary re- 
duction in rank, the soldier's Soldbuch, Wehrpass, 
and KricgsslammroUcnblatt are closed by his unit 
and forwarded, for filing in the W ehrstammbuch 
pocket, to his home recruiting station, which issues 
a new Wehrpass. The unit itself issues a new 
Soldbuch at once, and a new Kriegsstammrollen- 
blatt is opened which, in the case of a former 
officer, must be of the enlisted man type. The 



reduction is entered only on the closed Kriegs- 
stammrollenblatt. The records of a degraded 
regular Air Force officer must be requested from 
the Air Force Personnel Office. In the Navy, the 
Personalnachweis of a degraded officer is closed, 
the reduction having been entered on it, is sent 
to his home recruiting station, and is replaced 
by an enlisted man's Fiihrungsbuch ; whereas the 
I'uhrungsbuch of a degraded noncommissioned 
officer is continued after the reduction has been 
entered. In no case is the reduction entered in 
either the old or the new Soldbuch or Wehrpass. 

j. Termination of Service. The Wehrpass 
is given to the soldier upon his honorable dis- 
charge from active service, even when such a 
discharge is temporary (e.g. for occupational rea- 
.sons). In the latter case, his Soldbuch is re- 
turned to him in exchange for the Wehrpass 
when he is recalled to active duty. Otherwise, 
the Soldbuch and all other basic military records 
remain on file at his home recruiting station. Dis- 
charged soldiers are given a discharge certificate 
( Entlassungsschein ). 

In case of death, all basic military records of 
Ihe, soldier are filed by the home recruiting station 
except his Wehrpass, which is given to the next 
of kin. A report on his death and burial, to- 
gether with (he broken-otT lower half of his iden- 
tification disc and a description of the grave, is 
sent to the Armed Forces Information Bureau 
for War Casualties and Prisoners of War, which 
is the only agency authorized to handle inquiries. 
However, the Waffen-SS had its own informa- 
tion bureau. 
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Section III. THE HIGH COMMAND 

I. Introduction 

The basic principle under' the German military 
system is unity of command. This principle is 
exemplified in the highest as well as the lower 
echelons. Under this system the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are regarded as branches of a single 
service (Die Wehrmacht), headed by the Armed 
Forces High Command {Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht or OKW){\)*. The OKW controls 
all matters of inter-service policy in both peace 
and war. It is responsible for all preparation 
for national defense in time of peace, and for the 
conduct of operations in time of war. The head 
of the OKW is a cabinet member and represents 
the joint interest of the three branches with re- 
spect to other departments of the Government. 

In effect, therefore, the German High Com- 
mand is divided into four parts, as follows : 
Armed Forces High Command — Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht (OKW) {2); Army High Com- 
mand — Oberkommando des Heercs (0KH)(3): 
Navy High Command — Oberkommando der 
Kriegsmarine (0KM)(3); Air Force High 
Command — Oberkommando der Luftwaffe 
(0KL)(4). 

Under this system it is not unusual in a task 
force for units of one branch of the Armed 
Forces to come under the immediate command 
of another branch. All personnel may be trans- 
ferred from one branch to another in the same 
or equivalent rank. This, in fact, has been done 
on a very considerable scale in 1943 and 1944, 
with a transfer of thousands of members of the 
Air Force and Navy to the Army. 

The OKW is supreme and responsible for the 
coordination of the active war effort by the three 
subordinate branches, while the OKH is respon- 
sible for all purely Army matters, just as each 
of the other two High Commands is responsible 
for the application of general policies within its 
own sphere. 

In wartime, each High Command has a forward 
echelon (1. Staffel) (5) and a rear echelon 
(2. Staffel). The forward echelon moves to a 
location appropriate to the theater of main opera- 
tions, while the rear echelon remains in Berlin. 
(Almost all elements of the rear echelon were 
evacuated from Berlin beginning in October 

* See Section 4 for an explanation of the use of these 
numbers. 
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1943.) The object of this division is to insure 
that all purely routine and administrative matters 
will be handled in the rear and not obtrude them- 
selves into the actual conduct of operations by the 
forward headquarters. 

There is a fairlj' standardized method of indi- 
cating the relative siz« and importance of the 
various subdivisions within a high command. In 
descending order, these units with the accepted 
translations used in this book are : 

Amt—Office(6) 

A intsgru ppc — Group ( 7 ) 

Abteihmg — Branch (8) 

Critppc — Section (9) 
Rcfcrat—DvsknO) 

In general ( with some exceptions) an Amt or 
Amtsgruppc is headed a general officer and an 
Abteilung by a field officer. 

However, these sobdivisions are not necessarily 
subordinate to one another schematically; i.e., 
the channel downward from an Amt may skip 
Amtsgruppe and go direct to Abteilung or even to 

Ref erat. 

The following description gives the nomencla- 
ture and function of only the more important 
subdivisions of the Armed Forces High Com- 
mand (OKW) and the Army High Command 
/ OKH). All the Grerman abbreviations used are 
explained in a glossary at the end of the section. 
It should be noted that thi.T is the organization 
existing at the beginning of 1945, and that under 
present circumstances the High Command, like 
;ill other aspects of the German Armed Forces, 
is subject to rapid and unforeseen changes. 

2. The o*:ir( 1 1) 

Hitler himself is the Supreme Commander of the 

Armed Forces (Ohcrstcr Befehlshabcr der Wehr- 
macht) (12). Under him, Keitel is the Chief of 
the Armed Forces High Command (Chef des 
OKW) (13) and as such serves as Hitler's chief 
executive officer in the administration of the 
Armed Forces and the application of his policies 
and plans. 

The operational part of the OKW is the 
Armed Forces Operations Staff (Wehrmacht- 
fiihrttngsstab) , which constitutes the main ad- 
visory body to Hitler on strategy and planning. 
It is located at the field headquarters of the OKW, 
which is known as the Fiihrerhauptquartier(\A). 
The other subdivisions of the OKW are mostly 
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with the rear echelon and deal with numerous 
administrative matters of joint interest to the 
three branches of the Armed Forces. 

The accompanying chart (Figure 4) shows the 
principal branches of the OKW and their sub- 
ordination. Their functions are discussed in the 

following paragraphs. 

a. Armed Forces Central Office {Wchr- 
machtzentralamt — WZA) (15). The ofificer in 
charge of this agency is responsible for central 
organizational matters, such as increasing or re- 
ducing the personnel of branches of the High 
Command. The office also includes the Armed 
Forces Central Group {Ag WZ) (16). 

h. Chief of Armed Forces Motor Trans- 
portation (Chef dcs Wehrmdchtkraftfahnvcsens 
—Chef WKW)(\7). This officer is adminis- 
trative head of all matters concerning motor 
transportation. At the same time he holds the 
position of Chief Motor Transport Officer in the 
Army General Staflf (Gen St d H/Gen Qu/Gen 
d Kfw) and controls the Inspectorate of Motor 
Transport in the General Army Office (AHA/Gen 
d Kfw/Jn 12). His activities are subject to the 
close supervision of Hitler's personal appointee, 
the Inspector General of Motor Transport (Gen 
Insp Kfw). 

c. Chief of Armed Forces Transportation 

(Rail and Water) (Chef dcs Transportwcsens 
der Wehrmacht — Chef Trspw d H^)(18). This 
officer is administrative head of all rail and 
water transportation and also is believed to 
be the Chief Army Transportation Officer in 
the Army General .Staff (Gen St d H/Chef d 
Trspw). Subordinate to him are the Field Trans- 
portation Branch (F Abt) (19), the Central 
Armed Forces Transportation Command (W 
Trsp Ltg Mitte) (20), and the Traffic Branch 
(Verk Abt) (21). 

d. Chief of the Armed Forces Patrol Serv- 
ice (Chef des Wehrmachtstreifendienstes — Chef 
W Str D)(22). This officer, 'appointed in 
March 1944, is head of all Armed Forces patrols 
and all welfare matters concerning troops away 
from their field units. The welfare function con- 
cerning troops in transit was formerly the re- 
sponsibility of the General for Special Employ- 
ment IV (Gen.s.b.V. IV) (23) in the OKH, an 
office which apparently was superseded by that of 
the Chief of the Armed Forces Patrol Service. 

e. Armed Forces Surgeon General (Chef 
des W ehrmachtsanitdlstvesens- — Chef W San) 



(24). Subordinate to the Chief of the OKW 
and, in medical matters, to the Commissioner 
Genera! of Medicine and Sanitation (General- 
Konimissar des Fiihrers fiir das Sanitdts- und 
Gesundheitswesen) . The Armed Forces Surgeon 
General formerly also held the positions of Chief 
Army Medical Inspector (H San Insp) and Army 
Surgeon (H Arst). In August 1944, the personal 
union was dissolved, but the latter two positions, 
as well as the equivalent positions in the Navy and 
Air Force, are all subject to the supervision and 
control of the Armed Forces Surgeon General 
in medical matters. 

f. Chief of Army Staff with Chief OKW 
(Chef des Hecresstabcs bcim Chef OKW — Chef 
H St b Chef OKW) (25). Chief Liaison Officer 
of the Army at Keitel's field headquarters. 

g. Bureau of Economic Warfare (Sonder- 
stab fiir Handelskricg und wirtschaftliche Kampf- 
massnahmen — Sd St HWK) (26). This is a 
small agency to represent the interests of the 
Armed Forces with other government agencies 
concerned with economic warfare and to coordi- 
nate global economic policies with Japan. 

h. Inspector General for Prisoner of War 

Affairs ( Gcneralinspekteur fiir das Kriegs- 
gefangenenwesen der Wehrmacht — Gen Insp 
Kriegsgef) (27). This personal appointee of Hit- 
ler is responsible for insuring the security of 
prisoner of war installations in Germany and the 
most effective employment of prisoner-of-war 
labor. He may issue orders to other OKW and 
OKH agencies concerned with prisoners of war. 

i. Armed Forces Budget Branch (Wehr- 
machthaushaltsabtciiuny — WH) (28). This is 
concerned only with the budget of the OKW and 
not with those of thp other high commands. 

j. Armed Forces Ji dge Advocate General 
( Wehrniachtrcchtsabtcihmg — WR) (29). 

k. Armed Forces Operations Staff (Wehr- 
machtfilhrungsstab — WFSt)(iQ). This is a 
joint general staff containing officers from all 
three branches. It is responsible for over-all plan- 
ning and strategy and advises and assists Hitler 
in the planning and execution of military opera- 
tions. It includes : 

( 1 ) Deputy Chief of the Armed Forces 
Operations Staff (Stcllvertretender Chef des 
Wehrmachtfiihriingsstabcs — Stellv Chef WFSt) 
(31). This officer controls the staff proper, 
which consists of sections concerned with opera- 
tions, organization, intelligence, and supply. Each 
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of these sections includes officers representing all 
three branches of the Armed Forces. (The in- 
telligence section now embodies elements of the 
former counterintelligence branch and other op- 
erational portions of the old Foreign and Counter- 
intelligence Office of the OKW, the bulk of which 
was taken over by the in the middle of 1944.) 

(2) Foreign Group (Amtsgruppc Ausland — 
Ag Ausl){32). This includes the Branch for 
Military Attaches of the OKH (Att Abt d OKH) 
(33), It also is concerned with acquisition of 
foreign newspapers, rules on travel to foreign 
countries, and relations of German military per- 
sonnel with foreigners. 

(3) Armed Forces Signal Communications 
Group (Amtsgruppe W ehrmachtnachrkhtenver- 
bindungen — Ag WNV){M).' This group main- 
tains the trunk communications between the high 
commands and is the nerve center of the top com- 
mand echelons. It has at least two signal regi- 
ments of the Army at its disposal to maintain a 
special network of land cables and radio channels 
linking the OKW, OKH, OKL, and OKM and 
the principal subordinate headquarters. It con- 
tains a radio communications branch (Ag WNV/ 
Fu)(35) and a wire communications branch (Ag 
WNV /KF) {2,6). 

(4) Cryptographic Branch (Chiffrier-Abteilung 
—Chi) (37). 

(5) Armed Forces Historical Branch (Kriegs- 
gcschichtliche Abteilung dir Wehrmacht — W Kr 
Gesch) (38). Headed by the Fuhrer's Official 
Military Historian (Der Beauftr d Fiihrers fur 
die mil Geschichtsschr. This officer also heads the 
Army Historical Branch (Kr Gesch Heer) and 
other historical agencies in the OKH. This 
branch records all military history which concerns 
the three branches of the Armed Forces as a 
whole. 

(6) Armed Forces Propaganda Branch (Ab- 
teilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda — W Pr) (39). 
Headed by the Chief of the Propaganda Troops 
(Chef Pr Tr) (40), this branch is responsible 
for all types of military propaganda except that 
which is fed to the troops by the National-So- 
cialist Guidance Staffs (NSFSt) of the various 
high commands. It includes sections for the ad- 
ministration of the propaganda troops, propa- 
ganda to the home front, military censorship, 
propaganda to foreign countries, and counter- 
propaganda. 

1. General Armed Forces Office (Allge- 
meines Wchrmachtamt — AW A) (41). This of- 



fice is composed of independent branches in the 
OKW, grouijed together for administrative pur- 
poses. It contains : 

(1) General Armed Forces Branch (Allge- 
meine Abteilung — W Allg) (42). 

(2) Armed Forces Administration Group 
(Amtsgruppe W ehrmacJitverwaltung — Ag WV) 
(43). Responsible for the administration of all 
OKW agencies and OKW personnel and for 
certain fiscal matters. 

(3) Chief of Prisoners of War (Chef des 
Kriegsgefangenenwesens — Chef Kriegsgef) (44). 
The administrative head of all matters relating 
both to German and to Allied prisoners of war, 
he also performs the function of inspector of 
prisoner-of-war installations. In this latter ca- 
pacity he acts under the directives of the Inspector 
General for Prisoner-of-War Aflfairs (Gen Insp 
Kriegsgef) , who comes directly under the Chief 
of the OKW. The agency is divided into a Gen- 
eral Branch (Kriegsgef Allg.) (45) which deals 
with treatment, exchange, and release of prison- 
ers; administrative and punitive matters; and 
relations with the protective powers and with the 
International Red Cross; and an Organization 
Branch (Kriegsgef. Org.) (46), which deals 
with the employment and living conditions of 
prisoners of war in German hands. 

(4) Inspectorate for Welfare and Pensions 
Agencies (Inspektion der Fiirsorge und Vcrsor- 
gungsdiciiststellcn im OKW — Jn FV) (47). 
Welfare and pension matters for all branches of 
the Armed Forces are controlled by this agency. 
Subordinate to it are the Armed Forces Welfare 
and Pensions Branch (W Vers) (48), the Civil- 
ian Pensions Branch (Abt. Reichsvers.) (49), 
and the Armed Forces Education Branch (WU) 
(50). Until 1944 the Armed Forces Education 
Branch was a separate branch of the AW A. 

(5) Armed Forces Casualty Branch (Abtei- 
lung Wehrinachtverlustwesen — WVW) (51). 

(6) Armed Forces Plenipotentiary For Settle- 
ment (Bcz'ollmachtigtcr des OKW fiir Siedlungs- 
fragen — BW Sied) (52). Arranges for reset- 
tlement of Germans in annexed territory. 

(7) Hitler Youth Liaison (Vertreter der Wehr- 
macht beim JugendfUhrer des Deutschen Reichs — 
AWA/HJ) (53). Represents the interests of 
the Armed Forces in the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion. 

(8) Military Science Branch (Abteilung Wis- 
senschaft — W Wiss) (54). Studies develop- 
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mentg of the physical sciences which affect the 
military. 

m. Armed Forces Economic Office (Wehr- 
zvirtschaftsamt — IVi A) (55). This office is re- 
sponsible for long-range military-economic plan- 
ning, the economic exploitation of occupied areas, 
and representing the interests of the Armed 
Forces with other government departments con- 
cerned with production, raw materials, labor, agri- 
culture, and foreign trade. It contains: 

( 1 ) Armed Forces Economic Branch ( Wehr- 
wirtschaftliche Abteihmg — Wi) (56). Con- 
cerned with general planning matters and control 
of the subordinate regional agencies of the office. 

(2) Raw Materials Branch (Robstoffahteihmg 
— Ro) (57). This agency has been transferred 
to the control of the Ministry of Armament and 
War Production for the duration of the war. It 
included or cooperated with the Central Raw 
Materials Branch (Ro St A) (58), the Armed 
Forces Tire Center (W R St) (59) (still under 
the Armed Forces Economic Office), the Central 
Petroleum Branch {M in St A) (60), and the 
Economic Experts Personnel Section {Stab IV 
Fach) (61) (still under the Armed Forces 
Economic Office). 

(3) Contracts and Price Control Branch {Vcr- 
trags- und Preispriifwesen — Preispr) (62). The 
fixing of prices for Armed Forces Contracts is 
supervised by this branch. It is now under the 
Ministry of Armament and War Production. 

n. Conscription and Recruiting Office 
(Wehrersatzamt — WE A) (63). This office was 
created in the summer of 1943, when the function 
of controlling recruiting and conscription for the 
three branches of the Armed Forces was trans- 
ferred from the Army High Command to the 
OKW. It controls the Replacement Branch 
(Abt. E) (64), which was formerly part of the 
Group for Replacement and General Troop Mat- 
ters {Ag E Tr) in the OKH. 

o. National- Socialist Guidance Staff of 
THE OKW {Nationalsozialistischer Fiihrungsstab 
des OKW—NSF/OKW) (65). Established in 
December 1943, this agency is to ensure uniform 
political indoctrination in the Armed Forces, in 
cooperation with the Party chancellery. It in- 
cludes : 

(1) Interior Group (Amtsgruppe Inland — 
Ag J) (66). Formerly a branch (Abt.) of the 
General Armed Forces Office (AWA), this was 
upgraded to a group (Ag.) and transferred to 
the National- Socialist Guidance Staff of the 



OKW during February 1944. It maintains liai- 
son between the OKW and civilian agencies in 
Germany. It contains a domestic security branch 
(Ag J/1) (67), and an ideological guidance 
branch (Ag J/2) (68). 

(2) Party lAaison (Gruppe z.b.V. — Gr.z.b. 
V.) (69). Formerly part of the General Armed 
Forces Office (AWA), this section was trans- 
ferred to the control of the National-Socialist 
Guidance Staff of the OKW in 1944. It is be- 
lieved to maintain the liaison with the National- 
Socialist Party and to control such matters as 
collections for charitable or Party purposes within 
the Armed Forces. 

p. Inspector General of Motor Transport 
( Generalinspcktcur fiir das Kraftfahnvcscn — 
- Gen Insp Kfw) (70). He is immediately subor- 
dinate to Hitler and coordinates all matters re- 
garding motor transport. He may issue orders 
to other OKW and OKH offices concerned with 
motor transport. 

3. The Army High Command (OKH) 

a. General. Since the Army is by far the 
largest and most important of the three branches 
of the German Armed Forces, it was, from the 
outbreak of the war, the branch which Hitler 
was most anxious to control directly. Its head- 
quarters in the field always has been located in 
the immediate vicinity of the Fiihrerhauptquartier. 
In December 1941. after the failure of the Mos- 
cow offensive. Hitler removed Brauchitsch as 

' Commander-in-Chief of the Army (Oberbefehls- 
liaber des Hcercs (70a)) and took over personal 
command himself. He has exercised this com- 
mand ever since, and the result has been a par- 
tial merging or overla])ping of the functions of 
the OKW and of the OKH. Keitel, while still 
Chief of the OKW, nevertheless also acts as Hit- 
ler's executive officer in matters pertaining to the 
Army alone. Similarly, it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dc facto authority and 
functions of the Army General Staff and those of 
the Armed Forces Operations Staff. 

The accompanying chart (Figure 5) shows the 
principal branches of the OKH and their subor- 
dination. Their functions arc discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

b. Army General Staff (Generalstab des 
Heeres — Gen St d H) (71). This organization, 
which is a functional part of the Army High 
Command, must not be confused with the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. The latter, called in German 
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simply Generalstab, is a category of specially 
selected and carefully trained officers who fill al- 
most all the important command as well as staff 
positions throughout the Army. The Army Gen- 
eral Staff, on the other hand, occupies a position 
analogous to that of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff ; it is the main advisory body to the 
Commander-in-Chief on operations, intelligence, 
organization, supply, and general matters of 
Army policy. 

Both the Army General Staff and the General 
Staff Corps are headed by the Chief of the Army 
General Staff {Chef des Gciicralstabs dcs H ceres 
(72), also referred to simply as Chef dcs Gene- 
ralstabs). 

In time of war the Army General Staff is sta- 
tioned at field headquarters, leaving only a small 
rear echelon in Berlin. 

The Army General Staff basically consists of 
12 branches which cover all the proper staff and 
planning functions and which are grouped vmder 
five senior officers known as Obcrquartienneister 
I — V (73). In wartime, a number of additional 
high-ranking officers are appointed as chief ad- 
visers on the employment of the various arms 
and services in the field and on certain other 
technical matters ; some of these officers and the 
sections which they control are absorbed organi- 
cally into the Army General Staff for the duration 
of the war, while others are regarded as attached 
to it. By far the most important of them is the 
Chief Supply and Administration Officer (Genc- 
ralquartiermeister) (74), who is responsible for 
the whole supply and administrative structure of 
the Field Army. Since he and the other wartime 
appointees perform the functions of some of the 
regular branches of the General Staff, it is be- 
lieved that the separate functioning of these par- 
ticular branches is largely suspended in wartime. 
Moreover, with the partial merging of the field 
headquarters of the OKW and the OKH under 
Hitler's personal command at the end of 1941, 
some of the other normal functions of branches 
of the Army General Staff have been wholly or 
partly taken over by the Armed Forces Opera- 
tions Staff (WFSt). Thus the grouping under 
Oberquartiermeister seems to have l)ecome largely 
meaningless, and it is even d(jubtful whether these 
positions are actually filled at the present time. 
Since, however, they are a part of the permanent 
organization of the Army General Staff, they are 
given here and on the accompanying chart with 
their appropriate functions and subordinate 



branches. It is indicated in each case below 
wherever the functions of a particular branch are 
believed to have been largely or wholly suspended 
or transferred to some other agency : 

Central Branch {Zentralabteilung — GZ) (75). 
This branch is concerned principally with central 
administrative matters pertaining to the General 
Staff Corps rather than with the functions of 
the Army General Staff. Until 1943 it made all 
appointments and promotions of General Staff 
Corps officers at all echelons ; this responsibility 
then was transferred to Branch 3 of the Army 
Personnel Office {PA/P 3). 

FiKST Sknior GknilKal Staff Officer {Ober- 
quartiermeister I — O Qui ) (76). This office which 
deals with operations and related matters is re- 
ported to have been vacant for some time, its 
function being performed largely by the opera- 
tions sections of the Armed Forces Operations 
Staff {WFSt). The grouping O Qu I includes: 

Branch 1 {1. Abtcilung or Op Abt) {77). 
This branch, concerned with operations, develops 
and disseminates basic tactical rules and methods 
of conducting warfare. Its function of advising 
the Chief of Staff and Commander-in-Chief on 
actual operations and strategy has largely lapsed. 

Branch 5 (5. Abtcilung) (78). The function 
of this branch which deals with transport, has 
Ijeen handled since the l^eginning of the war by 
the Chief Transportation Officer attached to the 
General Staff {Gen St d H/Chef Trspw). 

Branch 6 {6. Abfeilung) (79). Functions of 
this branch which is concerned with rear echelons 
have been handled since the beginning of the war 
by the Chief Supply and Administration Officer 
{Gen St d H/Gen Qu). 

Branch 9 (9. Abtcilung) (80). Topography, 
specific rcsponsil)ility of this branch, has been 
handled since 1941 by the Chief of Mapping and 
Survey in the General Staff {Gen St d H/Kr 
Kart Venn Chef). 

Branch 10 {10. Abtcilung) (81). Maneuvers 
and operational planning, now for the most part 
are divided among a number of other agencies 
of the OKW and OKH, both at field headquar- 
ters and at the rear echelon. 

Sf.coxd Sknior G|':nerai. Staff Officer 
{Oberquartiermeister 1 1^0 On II) (82). The 
training functions of this grouping largely are 
taken over in wartime by the Home Command ; it 
includes : 

Branch 4 {4. Abteihmg or Ausb. Abt.) (83). 
This branch is responsible in wartime only for 
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training within the Theater of Operations; all 
training ip the Zone of the Interior is under the 
Chief of Training in the Replacement Army 
(Chef Ausb). 

Branch 11 (11. Abteilung) (84).' Military 
schools and officer training which are the functions 
of this branch are now entirely under the Home 
Command, especially the Inspector General for 
Potential Officers NCOs (GJF). 

Third Senior General Staff Officer (Ober- 
quartiermeister III — O Qu III) (85). This group- 
ing, responsible for organization includes : 

Branch 2 (2. Abteilung or Org. Abt.) (86). 
This branch is responsible for laying down rules 
relating to various aspects of organization in the 
field and, in conjunction with the chiefs of arms 
and services attached to the General Staf¥, recom- 
mending to the General Army Office (AHA) 
the issuance of changes in the existing Tables of 
Organization. 

Branch 8 (8. Abteilung) (87). The function 
of this branch which was concerned with tech- 
nical services is now probably handled by other 
agencies such as the Chief of Technical Troops 
under the Chief Supply and Administration 
Officer (Gen Qu/Gen d Techn Tr). 

Fourth Senior General Staff Officer 
(Obcrquarticrmcister IV — O Qu IV) (88). The 
intelligence branch is probably the only one of the 
five major groupings in the Army General Staff 
which is still fully operative. Its two geograph- 
ical branches are subdivided into various geo- 
graphical sections which collect and evaluate in- 
formation and disseminate intelligence regarding 
the armies of the various countries in the form of 
printed manuals and periodic reports. . The 
grouping includes: 

Branch 3, Eastern Armies (3. Abteilung, Frd 
Heere Ost) (89). Deals with the armies of the 
Soviet Union, Scandinavia, the lower Balkans, 
Africa, and the Far East. 

Branch 12, Western Armies (12. Abteilung, 
Frd Heere West) (90). Deals with the armies 
of Western Europe (Section II), Great Britain 
(Section III), the upper Balkans (Section IV), 
and the Western Hemisphere (Section V). The 
Western Hemisphere section was transferred 
from the Eastern Armies Branch to Western 
Armies Branch after Pearl Harbor. 

Fifth Senior General Staff Officer (Ober- 
quartiermeister V — O Qu V) (91). Deals with 
military history. This group formerly included 
special sections for historical research. Army li- 
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braries, and Army archives, all of which were 
transferred in 1942 to the Fiihrer's Official Mili- 
tary Historian (D. Beauftr d Filhrers fi'ir die mil 
Geschichtsschr) (92). It still nominally includes 
Branch 7, Military Science Branch (7. Abteilung 
or Kr Wiss Abt) (93), but the functions of this 
branch are also believed to have been largely taken 
over by the new Army Historical Branch (Kr 
Gesch Heer) under the Fiihrer's Official Military 
Historian. 

Chief Supply and Administration Officer 
(Generalquartiermeister — Gen Qu) (94). This 
officer does not belong to the basic organization of 
the Army General Staff in peacetime but was ap- 
pointed at the beginning of the war, in accord- 
ance with previous plans, to take charge of the 
whole supply and administrative structure of the 
Field Army. He was given an elaborate organi- 
zation, described below, including a number of 
attached officers as chiefs of the various services 
for the Field Army; these officers bear the same 
relationship to the General Staff as the chiefs of 
arms except that they come under the Chief Sup- 
ply and Administrative Officer instead of being 
attgiched directly to the Chief of General Staff. 

The organization given below is basically that 
which applied in the early stages of the war and 
takes into account only the more important of 
the temporary modifications which have occurred 
since. It should be noted that the first three 
sections, called supply sections (Quartiermeister- 
Gruppen 1, 2. 3) (95) are concerned with the 
planning, organization, and general operation of 
the services in the field; they are each headed by 
a General Staff Corps officer and may be regarded 
as constituting the G-4 division of the Army 
General Staff. All the other sections, which are 
numbered according to the standard German staff 
organization, deal with the actual functioning of 
the various services and are headed by the chiefs 
of these services for the Field Army. 

Section Qu 1 (Grtippe Qu 1) (96). General 
planning and organization of supply in the field, 
establishment of communication lines and rear 
boundaries of the Theater of Operations, trans- 
port questions in conjunction with the Chief Army 
Transportation Officer (Chef Trspw), and con- 
trol of those service troops not sub-allotted to 
army groups and armies. 

Section Qu 2 (Gruppe Qu 2) (97). Civil 
affairs policies in the communications zone, es- 
pecially the exploitation of the country for mili- 
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tary purposes ; evacuation, booty, and prisoners 
of war. 

Section Qu 3 {Gruppe Qu 3) (98). Action on 
supply requisitions from army groups and armies 
for ordnance, fuel, and engineer equipment. 
These requisitions are adjusted in accordance 
with over-all plans and policies and are then for- 
warded to the authorities in the Zone of the In- 
terior. 

Section II a (^Gruppe II a, Adjutantur) (99). 
I^ersonnel and security matters within the staff 
of the Chief Supply and Administration Officer. 

Section III, Field Legal Administration 
(Gruppe III, Feldjustizverwaltung) (100). 
Headed by the chief of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department in the field, responsible for 
questions of military law and jurisprudence. 
This section was upgraded to a branch and trans- 
ferred to the control of the General for Special 
Employment [Gen z b V) sometime after the 
beginning of the Russian campaign, 

Section IV a, Chief Army Administrative Of- 
ficer {Gruppe IVa, Heeresintendant) (101). 
Responsible for the general control of adminis- 
trative matters and the personnel who deal with 
them throughout the Field Army. These matters 
include pay, clothing, personal equipment, rations, 
billeting, and fiscal matters. 

Section IV b, Army Surgeon {Gruppe IV b, 
Heeresarzt — H Arzt) (102). Controls all medi- 
cal matters and medical personnel throughout the 
Field Army, subject to the direction of the Chief 
Army Medical Inspector {H San Insp). (At 
])resent these two positions are believed to be 
united in one person.) 

Section IV c. Army Veterinarian ( Gruppe IV c, 
IJeercsveterindr — H Vet) (103). Controls all 
veterinary matters and veterinary personnel in 
the Field Army, subject to the direction of the 
Chief Veterinary Inspector {Vet Insp). 

Section V, Chief Motor Transport Officer 
( Gruppe V, General des Kraftfahrwesens — Gen d 
Kfw) (104). Controls the motor maintenance 
troops in the Field Army and is responsible for 
general questions of availability and utilization 
of motor transport. He is simultaneously in 
charge of a group in the General Army Office 
{AHA) responsible for the same matters in the 
Zone of the Interior, and holds concurrently the 
office of Chief of Armed Forces Motor Trans- 
portation {Chef WKW) under the OKW. 

Section Z, Civil Commissioner {Gruppe Z, 
Zivilbeauftragter) (105). Responsible for non- 



military matters in the civil administration of oc- 
cupied areas in the Theater of Operations, in- 
cluding relations with the civil authorities and 
the discipline of the population; cooperates with 
Sections Qu 2 and III above. This section is 
believed to have been renamed Qu 5. 

Chief of Supply Troops {General der Nach-, 
schubtruppen) (106). Controls all General 
Headquarters supply troops, working in cooper- 
ation with Section Qu 3 on questions of their 
employment. Known as H eercsnachschubfuhrer 
until October 1942. 

Section F. P., Army Postmaster {Gruppe F. 
P., Heeresfeldposlmeister) (107). Responsible 
for all questions relating to the Army Postal 
Service in the Field Army. 

Chief of Technical Troops {General der Tech- 
nischen Truppen — Gen d Techn Tr) (108). 
Chief adviser on the organization and employ- 
ment of the technical troops. These troops, 
while classified as a combat arm, perform a num- 
ber of highly technical services requiring spe- 
cialized equipment for the armies in the field. 

Senior Military Police Officer {Hdherer Feld- 
gendarmcric-Offisicr — Hoh Feldgen Offs) (109). 
Responsible for all matters concerning the or- 
ganization and employment of the military police 
in the Field Army. 

c. Chiefs of Branches Attached to the 
General Staff. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and the -Chief of the Army General 
Staff have at their disposal in wartime a group 
of general officers representing the various com- 
bat arms who serve as the principal advisers on 
the organization, training, equipment, and tactical 
employment of their respective arms in the field. 
They usually have no actual command authority 
but may issue instructions and suggestions to 
the troops based on the evaluation of experience 
in the field. For the publication of technical 
manuals and the like they collaborate with the 
inspectorates of their branches in the General 
Army Office. They may also recommend 
changes in the organization or equipment of the 
troops to the Organization Branch of the Genera] 
Staff {Gen St d H/Org Abt) for forwarding to 
the inspectorates. 

Three officers in this category, whose titles be- 
gin with Chef instead of General, are regarded as 
organically absorbed into the General Staff for 
the duration of the war instead of being attached 
to it like the others. 

The chiefs of those branches of the German 
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Army which are classified as service troops are 
likewise attached to the General Staff in wartime 
but, as has been shown above, are placed under 
the Chief Supply and Administration Officer. 
(The Chief Technical Troops, which are of- 
ficially classified as a combat arm, is nevertheless 
under the Chief Supply and Administration Of- 
ficer since these troops actually have the function 
of service troops.) 

The absence of a representative of the Panzer 
troops from this group of senior officers is ex- 
plained by the creation in 1943 of the Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops {Gen Insp d Pz Tr) 
to supersede the previous Chief of Mobile Troops, 
who had been attached to the General Stafif like 
the other chiefs of branches. The Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops is represented in the 
General Staff by his Chief Antitank Officer for 
All Arms {Gen d Pz Ahw aller Waffen). 

(1) Chief Infantry Officer (General der In- 
fanterie — Gen d Inf) (110). Responsible for 
regular infantry, light infantry, mountain infantry, 
cavalry, and reconnaissance matters. 

(2) Chief of Armored Trains (Kommandeur 
dcr Eisenbahn-Panzerziige — Kdr d Eish Pz Zuge) 
(111). 

(3) Chief Artillery Officer (General der Artil- 
lerie — Gen d Art) (112). Controls the Chief 
Coast and Fortress Artillery Officer (Gen d H 
Kiist u Fest ^r/j(113), the Chief Army Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Officer (Gen d H Flak Tr) 
(114), and the Chief Armored Artillery Officer 
(Hdh Offz Pz Art)(n5). 

(4) Chief of Mapping and Surrey (Chef dcs 
Kriegskarten- und Vermessungswesens — Kr Kart 
Verm Chef) (116). This officer is a part of the 
rear echelon of the General Staff (Gen St d H/2. 
Staff el) and is represented at field headquarters 
by the Commander of Mapping and Survey 
Troops (Kdr d Kart u Verm Tr)(117), who is 
his direct subordinate. 

(5) Chief Signal Officer (Chef des Heeres- 
nachrichtenwesens- — Chef HNW ) ( 11 8) . Part of 
the General Staff in wartime, with offices at the 
rear echelon as well as at field headquarters. 

(6) Chief Engineer and Fortifications Officer 
(General der Pioniere und Festungen—Gen d Piu 
Fest) (119) . Controls the Inspector of Fortifica- 
tions (Insp Fest) (120) and shares with the Gen- 
eral Army Office control of the Chief of Amphi- 
bious Engineers (Hdh Ldgs Pi FU) (121). 

(7) Chief Chemical Warfare Officer (General 
der Nebeltruppen — Gen d Nbl Tr)(122). 



(8) Chief of Volunteer Units (General dcr 
Freiwilligenverbdnde — Gen d Freiw Verb) (123). 
This post was created in January 1944 to replace 
that of the former General of Eastern Troops 
(Gen d Ost rr)(124). It deals with the organi- 
zation, equipment, training, and employment of 
units formed from impressed Soviet prisoners of 
war. The Chief of Volunteer Units is subordi- 
nate to the Chief of the Army General Staff in 
matters concerning the Field Army and to the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Army (Chef H Ri'tst u. BdE) in 
matters affecting the Zone of the Interior. His 
permanent representative in the Replacement 
Army is the Commander of Volunteer Units 
(KdrdFreizv Verb) (125). 

(9) Chief Army Transportation Officer (Chef 
des Transportwesens — Chef Trspw) (126). Also 
believed to hold the post of Chief of Armed 
Forces Transportation (Chef Trspw d W). Part 
of the Army .General Staff, responsible for rail 
and water transportation. He controls the Chief 
of Railway Troops (Gen d Eisb Tr)(127). 

(10) General for Special Employment (Dis- 
'cipline) (General zu besondercr Verwendung — 
Gen z b V)(12S). Responsible for the main- 
tenance of discipline, counter-espionage, and legal 
matters in the Field Army. Controls the Branch 
for Army Matters (Heer Wcs Abt), which is 
concerned with the maintenance of discipline ; the 
Penal Section (Gr Str) ; and the Army Field 
Legal Branch (H Feld Just Abt), which was 
formerly the Field Legal Administration Section 
under the Chief Supply and Administration 
Officer. 

d. Medical and Veterinary Inspectors. 
The following chief inspectors are in charge of 
all medical and veterinary matters throughout the 
German Army and are directly under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief: 

(1) Chief Army Medical Inspector (Hccrcs- 
Sanitdtsinspckteur — H San Insp) (129). In- 
structs the Army .Surgeon (H Arst) on medical 
matters in the Field Army and controls medical 
matters in the Replacement Army, in the same 
manner as the inspectors of branches, through the 
Medical Inspectorate (S In) in the General Army 
Office. His activities are subject to the supervi- 
sion and control of the Armed Forces Surgeon 
General (Chef W San). (At present the Chief 
Army Medical Inspector is believed to hold con- 
currently the office of Army Surgeon.) 

(2) Chief Veterinary Inspector (Veterindrin- 
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spckteur — Vet Insp) {\30). Instructs the Army 
Veterinary {H Vet) on veterinary matters in the 
Field Army and controls veterinary matters in the 
Replacement Army, in the same manner as the 
inspectors of branches, through the Veterinary 
Inspectorate ( V Jn) in the General Army Office. 

e. Army Personnel Office {Hccrcsperso- 
nalamt — PA){m). This office is independent of 
both the General Staff and the Hcftne Command 
and comes under the direct control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. It is responsible 
for all appointments, transfers, promotions, and 
other matters concerning all types of officers in 
the German Army. It therefore has been a power- 
ful instrument in exercising control over the offi- 
cer corps. 

The order for the promotion of an officer to 
the rank of colonel or above is issued by Hitler 
himself on the recommendation of the Personnel 
Office. In lower ranks it makes the promotions 
on its own responsibility. 

The authority to transfer various types of spe- 
cialist officers (medical, veterinary, ordnance, mo- 
tor maintenance, and Special Troop Service) is 
delegated by the Personnel Office, so far as the 
lower ranks are concerned, to the technical 
branches which deal with these services; for the 
upper ranks, the Personnel Office orders the trans- 
fers on the recommendation of the technical 
branches. 

The Personnel Office does not concern itself 
with Armed Forces officials, who are dealt with 
exclusively by the Army Administration Office 
( VA ) ; it should be noted, however, that two im- 
portant former categories of these officials are 
now classified as officers in the new Special Troop 
Service and are therefore handled by the Person- 
nel Office. 

The Personnel Office includes seven main sub- 
divisions designated as P 1, P 2, etc. Three of 
these are now groups (Amisgruppen) with sev- 
eral subordinate branches each, while the others 
are independent branches ( Abteilungen) . Group 
P 6 is a recent offshoot of the basic Group P 1, 
and for this reason its ■ subordinate branches are 
numbered consecutively with those of P 1. 

While the bulk of the Personnel Office is nor- 
mally stationed in wartime with the rear echelon' 
of the High Command, each of its branches also 
has a forward echelon at field headquarters, where 
the major decisions in personnel matters are made. 

(1) Group P 1 (Amtsgruppe P 1—Ag P 1) 
(132). Responsible for all officers' records, ap- 



pointments, transfers, and promotions as well as 
for basic directives regarding the handling of 
officer personnel matters. Its various branches 
deal with officers according to categories or 
branches of service. It includes : 

(a) Branch 1, Central Branch (1. Zentral- 
AhtcUung) ( 133). Handles basic policies and di- 
rectives, including such general matters as the 
transfer of large groups of officers from other 
branches of the Armed I'orces to the Army. 

(b) Branch 2 (2. Abtcilung) (134). Infantry 
and cavalry officers. 

(c) Branch 3 (.?. Ahteilung) (135). Officers 
of the Panzer troops and of the supply troops. 

(d) Branch 4 (4. Ahteilung) (136). Artillery 
and chemical warfare officers. 

(e) Branch 5 (5. Ahteilung) (137). Engineer 
and signal officers. 

(f) Branch 6 (6. Ahteilung) (138). Reserve 
officers and officers in recalled status (Offisiere 
z. v.). 

Branch 7, which deals with specialist officers 

(medical, veterinary, ordnance, motor mainte- 
nance), is believed to have formed the nucleus for 
the new Group P 6 formed in May 1944 (see be- 
low). 

(2) Group P 2 (Amtsgruppe P 2—Ag P 2) 
(139). Responsible for officer education and 
welfare. It was expanded from a branch in Aug- 
ust 1942 when "ideological training" for the officer 
corps was added to its functions. It includes: 

(a) Policy Section, formerly Branch 1 (Chef- 
gruppc, formerly 1. Ahteilung) ( 140). Education, 
questions of honor among officers, political mat- 
ters, special cases involving general officers and 
high staff officers. 

(b) Branch 2 (2. Ahteilung) (141). Final de- 
cisions in all individual cases involving honor, 
court-martial, and officer behavior. 

(c) Branch 3 (3. Ahteilung) (142). Com- 
plaints, questions of Aryan ancestry, marriage, 
welfare measures, and personal assistance for 
officers and their dependents. 

(3) Branch P 3 (H ccres-Pcrsonalabteilung 3 
—P J) (143). Responsible for all General Staff 
Corps officers, including their selection and train- 
ing as well as their transfer and promotion. It took 
over full responsibility for these functions from 
the Central Branch of the Army General Staff 
(Gen St d H/GZ) in March 1943. 

(4) Branch P 4 (Heeres-Personalabteilimg 4 
— P •^)(144). Responsible for officer replace- 
ments. Lays down general directives for the In- 
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spector General for Potential Officers and Non- 
commissioned officers (GJF). 

(5) Branch P 5 {Heeres-Personalabteilung 5 
— P 5) (145). Responsible for decorations and 
awards. Divided into several sections, each deal- 
ing with a different type of decoration or award. 

(6) Group P 6 (Amtsgruppe P 6 — Ag P 6) 
(146), Responsible for personnel matters of 
officers in the specialist careers (Sonderlaufbah- 
nen) and of specialist leaders (Sonderfiihrer) . It 
was formed in May 1944 as an offshoot of Group 
P 1 as a result of the creation of the Special 
Troop Service (TSD), comprising the administra- 
tive officers (Intendanten) and the judge advo- 
cates (IVehrniachtrichter), who were formerly 
classified as Armed Forces officials and dealt with ■ 
by the Army Administration Office. The num- 
bers of the branches in this group follow those of 
Group PI. It includes : 

(a) Branch 7 (7. Abtcilung){l47). Medical, 
veterinary, ordnance, and motor mainteriance offi- 
cers. In the lower ranks the authority' to transfer 
these officers is delegated to the Chief Army Medi- 
cal Inspector (H San Insp), the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector {Vet Insp). the Ordnance Inspectorate 
{Fs In), and the Chief Motor Transport Officer 
{Gen d Kfw) ; in the upper ranks, transfers are 
made on the recommendation of these agencies. 

(b) Branch 8, General Branch (<?. Allg.) 
Abteilung) {148) . Handles basic pohcies and is- 
sues general directives regarding officers con- 
trolled by the group. 

(c) Branch 9 {9. Abteilung) {U9). Probably 
handles the officers in the Special Troop Service 
{TSD). 

(d) Branch 10 {10. Abteilung {Sdf.)){\SQ). 
Responsible for personnel matters of specialist 
leaders {Sdf) (such as iiiterpreters). They were 
formerly taken care of by Branch 7 when it was 
still part of Group 1. 

(7) Branch P 7 {H ceres-Personalabteilung 7 
— P 7) (151). Responsible for personnel matters 
of all officers belonging to Field Army units under 
the control of Himmler, primarily Volks Grenadier 
divisions {VD). This branch was formed in 
October 1944. 

(8) Special Section {Gruppe z b V){\S2). 
This section contains the officers who are charged 
with the handling out of decorations and medals 
and the performance of other ceremonial func- 
tions. It was formerly called Section for Repre- 
sentation and Honors {Gruppe Rep/E). 

(9) Courses for Senior Personnel Officers 
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{Lehrg'dngc fiir hdhcrc Adjutantcn — Lehrg j 
hbhere Adj) (153) . This section deals with the 
administration of special six to eight-week courses 
given by the Army Personnel Office for Senior 
Personnel Officers. These consist mainly of lec- 
tures on the functioning and policies of the Army 
Personnel Office and affiliated agencies. 

f. Chief of Army Equip.ment and Com- 
mander OF THE Replacement Ar.my (Chef der 
Heercsr it stung iind Befehlshabcr dcs Ersatzheercs 
—Chef H Riist u BdE) ( 154) . This officer is the 
wartime deputy of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army charged with all the functions of the 
Zone of the Interior. These are primarily the 
conscription, training, aand replacement of per- 
sonnel ; the procurement, storage, and issue of 
equipment; and territorial administration. He 
controls all the principal offices of the High Com- 
mand which are left behind as the rear echelon 
on mobilization, with the exception of the Per- 
sonnel Office. These are discussed in the fol- 
lowing six lettered paragraphs. 

g. General Army Office (Allgemeines 
Heeresamt — AHA) (155). Similar in function 
to the General Armed I-'orces Office in the OKW 
(AW A), this office is composed of a number of 
important, but partly unrelated, branches in the 
OKH, grouped together for administrative pur- 
poses. Its chief is believed to act as the deputy 
to the Chief of Army E(jui])nient and Comman- 
der of the Replacement Army. It is used by 
various agencies both in the Home Command and 
in the Field Army and does most of the paper 
work for the OKH. It contains: 

(1) Staff (Stab AHA) (156). The staff of 
the General Army Office is a central agency which 
approves the publications written by subordinate 
units and issues tables of organization, tables of 
equipment, manuals, and other publications. It 
includes the Army Regulations Administration 
(Hecres-Druckz!orschriftcnvcrii.'aUung — HDvV) 
(157), a section which issues all directives on 
clothing and uniforms (Stab/Bkl) (158), and a 
section concerned with technical developments in 
weapons and equipment (Sonderstab A){\59). 

(2) Inspectorates of Arms and Services. 
There are approximately 15 of these inspectorates, 
grouped - under the General Army Office, which 
are the principal agencies for handling the paper 
work for their respective arms and services. They 
have no command functions themselves but keep 
records and publish orders, directives, training 
manuals, and other material on behalf of the two 
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types of chiefs of arms and services : the inspec- 
tors (Waffeninspekfeure) in the Replacement 
Army and the chiefs of branches {Waffcn- 
gcnerale) attached to the General Staff in the 
Field Army. They are referred to either as in- 
spectorates (Inspekiionen — Jn) or as branches 
(IVaffenabteilungen). Most of them have num- 
bers, ranging between 2 and 13, but several have 
been upgraded to the status of a group (Amfs- 
gruppe) and control two numbered branches. 
Jn 1, the Inspectorate of Cadet Schools {Inspek- 
tion der Kriegsschulen) , was in peacetime di- 
rectly subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief of 
•the Army; its function has now been taken over 
by the Inspector General for Potential Officers 
and Noncommissioned officers {GJF). The 
present inspectorates of arms and services are as 
follows : 

(a) Infantry Branch — Inspectorate 2 (In- 
fanterieabteilung — Jn 2) (160). Attached to the 
Infantry Branch is the Senior Infantry Officer 
for Land Fortifications (HoA Inf Offz fiir die 
Landesbef) () 61), who is directly subordinate to 
the Chief of the General Army Office. He assists 
the Chief Engineer and Fortifications Officer 
(Inspector of Fortifications) (Insp Fcst) at the 
Army General Staff in fortification matters con- 
cerning the infantry. He is also responsible for 
the uniform training of officers charged with the 
defense of fortifications. 

(b) Riding -and Driving Branch — Inspectorate 
3 (Abteilung Reit- und Fahrwesen — Jn 5) (162). 
Concerned with the training of men who handle 
horses as riders or drivers. 

(c) Artillery Group {Amtsgruppe Artillerie— 
Ag Art) {162>). Formed in July 1944 to control 
the following two inspectorates : 

Artillery Branch — Inspectorate 4 (Artillerieab- 
teilung — Jn 4) (164). 

Army Antiaircraft Artillery Branch — Inspec- 
torate 13 (Heeres-Flakartillerieabtetilung — Jn 13) 
(165). 

(d) Engineer Branch — Inspectorate 5 {Pio- 
nierabteilung — Jn 5) (166). 

(e) Inspectorate of Fortifications (Inspektion 
der Festungen — Jn Fest) ( 167) . Concerned with 
the training of fortress engineers. 

(f) Panzer Troop Branch — Inspectorate 6 
(Abteilung Panzertruppe — Jn 6) (168). Be- 
lieved transferred to the control of the Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops {Gen Insp d Pz Tr) 
when that office was created in 1943. 

(g) Signal Group {Amtsgruppe Nachrichten- 



wesen) (169). Formed in December 1943 with 
the expansion of Inspectorate 7. May be con- 
trolled by the Chief of Training {Chef Ausb) as 
well as the General Army Office. It includes: 

Signal Branch — Inspectorate 7 {N achrichten- 
tru p pen- A bteil ung — Jn 7) {170). 

Signal Equipment Branch (Nachrichtengerat- 
Abtcilung—N. Gcr. Abt){m). 

Anny Communications Branch {Heeresnach- 
rlchtcnvcrhinduiujs-A btcilung — HNV) . Similar 
in function to the Armed Forces Communications 
Group in the OKW {Ag WNV){172). 

(h) Supply Branch — Inspectorate 8 {Ab- 
teihtng N achschuhtruppen — Jn 5"). (173). At- 
tached to this branch is the Senior Officer of Ad- 
ministrative Troops {lloh Off d Vcrw Tr) 
(174), responsible for llie uniform training of 
the administrative troops in the Replacement 
Army under the directives of the Chief of Train- 
ing. 

(i) Chemical Warfare and Air Raid Protection 
Branch — Inspectorate 9 {Abteilung Nebeltruppe, 
Gasabwehr und Luftschutz- — Jn P)(175). 

(j) Railway Engineer Branch — Inspectorate 
10 {Eisenbahnpionier-Abteilung — Jn 10) {176). 

(k) Branch for Technical Troops — Inspec- 
torate 11 {Abteilung Technische Truppen — Jn 
11){\77). 

(1) Group of the Chief Motor Transport 
Officer {General dcs Kraftfahrwcsens — Gen d 
Kfvj) ( 178). Formerly called Chief of Motoriza- 
tion {Gen d Mot)[\79). The Chief Motor 
Transport Officer, in addition to being responsible 
for all motor tran,sport in the field, also controls 
the following agencies in the General Army Office : 

Motor Transport Branch — Inspectorate 12 
{Abteilung Kraftfahrwesen — Jn i2) (180). 

Chief of Motor Repair {Chef des Instandset- 
zungsivcscn — Chef Inst) (181). 

Senior Motor Maintenance Troop Officer {Hii- 
hercr Ojfizier der Kraft fahrparktruppc — Hdh Offz 
d Kf Pk rr)( 182). He supervises the training 
of motor maintenance troops in the Replacement 
Army and his position is equivalent to that of an 
inspector. 

(m) Medical Inspectorate {Heeres-Sanitatsin- 
spektion — 5" /m)(183). This inspectorate also 
contains the stafif of the Chief Army Medical In- 
spector { HSan Insp ) and is equivalent to a group. 
It includes : 

Personnel Branch {Personalabteilung — ^5* Jn/ 
Pers){\?A). 
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Organization Branch (Organisationsabteilung 
—S Jn/Org) (18S). 

Branch for Medical Science and Hygiene 
(Abteilung fiir Wissenschaft und Gesundheits- 
fiihrungS Jn/Wi G) (186). 

(n) Veterinary Inspectorate {V eterindrin- 
spektion — V /w)(187). This inspectorate also 
contains the staff of the Chief Veterinary Inspec- 
tor (Vet Insp). 

(o) Ordnance Inspectorate {Fcldzcuginspck- 
tion — Fs Jn) (188). The head of the inspec- 
torate also holds the position of Chief Army Ord- 
nance Officer (Heeresfeldzcugmcistcr)(\89). As 
such he controls the entire system of ordnance 
depots in Germany. 

(3) Group for Replacement and General Troop 
Matters (Amtsgruppe Ersatzwescn und Allge- 
meine Truppenangelegcnheiten — Ag E Tr) 
(190). This group has generally the same re- 
sponsibilities toward enlisted personnel as the 
Army Personnel Office (PA) has toward officers, 
except that it does not concern itself with indi- 
viduals. It establishes policies and issues direc- 
tives on all types of personnel matters. Until the 
summer of 1943 it included the Replacement 
Branch (Abt E), which has since been incor- 
porated into the Conscription and Recruiting 
Office (WE A) in the OKJV. It is believed that 
nevertheless the name of the group has thus far 
remained unchanged. It contains : 

(a) Branch for General Troop Matters (Abtei- 
lung fiir Allgemcine Truppenangelegcnheiten — Tr 
Abt) (\9l). This is the most important branch 
in the group, and probably of larger size than its 
name implies. It issues all types of orders to the 
troops, such as transfer regulations, promotion 
policies, and rcf^ulalions regarding welfare and 
personal affairs. It includes a penal section, a sec- 
tion for noncommissioned officer affairs, and a 
section for German prisoners of war in Allied 
hands. 

(b) Chaplains Section (Gruppe Seclsorgc — Gr 
S)(\92). 

(c) Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas 
(Abteilung Unterkunft und Truppeniibungspldtze 
— Abt i7) (193). Arranges for the requisition of 
premises needed for military purposes. 

(4) Army Judge Advocate General's Group 
(Amtsgruppe Heeresrechtswesen — Ag HR Wes) 
(194). Contains a Judge Adv(jcate's branch 
(HR) (195) and a legal section (Just). 

(5) Unit Inactivation Staff (Abzvicklungsstab 
—Abw St)(\96). After Stalingrad an inactiva- 
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tion staff was set up to liquidate the affairs of 
units which were destroyed in the Sixth Army. 
It later was expanded to deal with those destroyed 
in Army Group Africa. In the stimmer of 1944 
this staff was me^de a permanent part of the High 
Command structure, with the mission of inacti- 
vating all units destroyed on any front. It takes 
charge of any remaining funds which were the 
property of such units. 

(6) Demobilization Branch (Abteilung Demo- 
bihnachung — Abt Demob) (197). Issues rules 
and directives for future demobilization. 

(7) Chief of Army Museums (Chef der Hceres- 
museen — Chef Heer Mus) (198). 

h. Chief of Training in the Replacement 
Army (Chef des Ausbildungswesens im Ersatz- 
heer — Chef Ausb) (199). Appointed in Octo- 
ber 1942, this officer is immediately subordinate 
to the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Army. He controls all 
training conducted within the Replacement Army, 
using as his representatives the inspectors of arms 
and services (Waffeninspekteurc) (200) listed 
below. Through these inspectors he utilizes the 
facilities of the inspectorates of the correspond- 
ing arms and services in the General Army Office 
for working out the details of training programs 
and methods, the issuance of directives and man- 
uals, and other paper work. The Chief of Train- 
ing is not responsible for the specialized training 
of the medical, veterinary, ordnance, and motor 
maintenance troops, as this is handled by the in- 
spectorates of these branches in the General Army 
Office operating under the direct control of their 
own independent inspectors. 

The following are subordinate to the Chief of 
Training : 

(1) Inspector of Infantry (Inspekteur der In- 
fanterie — Insp d Inf) (201). 

(2) Inspector of Riding and Driving (Inspek- 
teur des Rcit- und Fahnvcsens) (202). 

(3) Inspector of Artillery (Inspekteur der 
Artillerie — his p d Art) (203). 

(4) Inspector of Army Antiaircraft Troops 
(Inspekteur der Heeresfiaktruppen — Insp H 
Flak) (204). 

(5) Iii-spector of Engineers and Railway En- 
gineers (Inspekteur der Fionicre und Eisenbahn- 
pionlcre — Insp d Fi u Eisb Fi) (205). 

(6) Inspector of Construction Troops (In- 
spekteur der Baufruppen — Insp d Bau Tr) (206). 

(7) Inspector of Signal Troops (Inspekteur 
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der Nachrichtentruppen — Insp d Nachr Tr) 

(207) . 

(8) Inspector of Supply Troops (Inspekteur 
der Nachschubiruppen — Insp d Nachsch Tr) 

(208) . 

(9) Inspector of Chemical Troops (Inspekteur 
der Nebeltruppen^Insp d Nbl Tr) (209). 

(10) Training Film Branch (Abteilung Lehr- 
film) (210). Controls the archives of the Army, 
the production and proper distribution of train- 
ing films, and the training of film operators. 

i. Army Ordnance Office (Heereswaffen- 
amt — Wa A) (211). This office is responsible 
for the design, testing, development, and accep- 
tance of all ordnance equipment. It works in 
very close collaboration with the Ministry of 
Armament and War Production (Reichsminis- 
tcrium fiir Bewaffnung uiid Kriegsproduktion) 
some of whose branches are even located at the 
Army Ordnance Office. It is organized as fol- 
lows : 

(1) Central Group {Zentral-Amtsgruppe des 
Heereswaffenamts — Wa Z) (212). This group 
has no special ordnance functions but is only an 
administrative agency. It includes : 

(a) Organization Branch (Organisations- 
abteilung — Wa Z 1) (213). Issues general direc- 
tives on organization to subordinate ordnance 
agencies. 

(b) Administrative Section (Gruppe fiir All- 
gemeine Verwaltungsangelegenheiten — Wa Z 2) 
(214). Responsible for general administrative 
matters. 

(c) Branch for Plant Efficiency (Betriebswirt- 
schaftliche Abteilung — Wa Z 3) (215). 

(d) Regulations Branch [Vorschriftenabtei- 
lung—Wa Z 4) (216). Publishes all orders, 
manuals and directives originating in the Army 
Ordnance Offide. 

(e) Branch for Housing, Construction, and 
Guard Matters {Allgemeine Unterbringungs-, 
Bau- und Uberwachungsangelegenheiten — Wa Z 
6) (217). Responsible for the acquisition of 
premises and the construction and patrolling of 
Army Ordnance Office buildings. 

(2) Development and Testing Group (Amts- 
gruppe fiir Entwicklung und Prtifung — Wa 
Priif) (218). This group is responsible for the 
development and testing of ordnance equipment 
for all arms and services. Besides certain sub- 
divisions which have special fields, there are those 
dealing with ordnance equipment of each com- 
bat arm; the numbers assigned to these branches 
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correspond mostly to those of the inspectorates 
of the Same arm in the General Army Office. 
This group is composed of : 

(a) Ballistic and Ammunition Branch (Bal- 
listische und M unitionsabteilung — Wa Priif 1) 
(219). Responsible for the development and 
testing of all types of ammunition. Divided into 
various sections dealing with ammunition of the 
different arms, special types of ammunition, firing 
tables, explosives, and other special technical mat- 
ters connected with projectiles. 

(b) Infantry Branch (Infanterieabteilung — ■ 
Wa Priif 2) (220). 

(c) Artillery Branch (Artillerieabteilung — Wa 
Priif 4) (221). 

(d) Engineer and Railway Engineer Branch 
(Pionier- mid Eiscnbahnpionier- Abteilung — Wa 
Priif 5) (222). Composed of sections dealing 
with engineer combat equipment, bridging and 
other river-crossing materials, engineering ma- 
chines, water supply equipment, work tools, en- 
gineer transport vehicles, special construction 
equipment, and equipment for railway and water- 
way operation. 

(e) Portress Engineer Branch (FestungspiO' 
nierabteilung — Priif Fest) (223). 

(f) Panzer and Motorized Equipment Branch 
{Panzer- und Motorisicrungsabteilung — Wa Priif 
6) (224). Divided into a separate section for 
the development and testing of tanks and motor- 
ized equipment. 

is) Signal Branch {N achrichtenabteilung — ■ 
Wa Priif 7) (225). 

(h) Branch for Optical, Survey, Meteorologi- 
cal, Artillery Fire Control, and Map-Printing 
Equipment (Abteilung fiir Optik, Messwesen, 
Ffccresivetterdienst, Feuerleitung und Karten- 
druck—Wa Priif 8) (226). 

(i) Gas Protection Branch ( Gasschutzabteilung 
— ll'a Priif 9). Controls the Army Gas Protection 
laboratories at Spandau (Heeres-Gasschutzlabo- 
ratorien Spandau) (227). 

(]) Special Equipment Branch (Abteilung fiir 
Sondergeriit—Wa Priif 11) (228). Possibly 
the branch responsible for the development of 
some of the V weapons. 

(k) Branch for Proving Grounds (Abteilung 
fiir Versuchspldtze — Wa Priif 12) (229). Con- 
trols the experimental stations which are located 
at most maneuver areas (Truppeniibungspldtse) . 

(3) Group for Weapons and Equipment 
Manufacture (Amtsgruppe fiir Industriette Riis- 
tung — Waffen und Gerdt — Wa J RU — W u G) 
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(230). This group is responsible for the pro- 
curement of all ordnance materiel except am- 
munition. Its main function is the placing of 
orders with industry. Here too the numbers of 
the branches mostly correspond to those of in- 
spectorates of the same branch of service in the 
General Army Office. It includes : 

(a) Branch for General Army Equipment 
{Allgemeines Heeresgerdt — Wa J Rii — W u G 
1) (231). Handles all types of equipment, in- 
cluding medical and veterinary. 

(b) Weapons Branch {Waffenabteilung — Wa 
J Rii — W u G 2) (232).. Divided into sections 
responsible for weapons of the various arms. 

(c) Engineer, Railway Engineer, and Fortress 
Equipment Branch {Pionier-, Eisenbahnpionier-, 
und F estungs-Ger'dteabteUung-r-Wa J Rii — W 
u G5) (233). 

(d) Tanks and Tractors Branch (Pamer- 
kampfwagen- und Zugkraftwagen-Abteilung — 
WaJRii—WuG6) (234) 

(e) Signal Equipment Branch (Nachrichten- 
gerdtabteilung — Wa J Ru — W u G 7) (235). 

(f) Optical and Precision Instruments Branch 
(Abteilung fiir optisches und feinmechanisches 
Gerdt—Wa J Rii—W u G 8/ZO) (236). Com- 
posed of various sections responsible for general 
optical instruments for all three services, special 
army optical instruments, precision antiaircraft 
artillery parts, artillery fire control parts, and the 
like. 

(g) Motor Vehicle Equipment Branch (Kraft- 
wagengeratabteilung — Wa J RU — W u G 12) 
(237). 

(4) Group for Ammunition Manufacture 
{Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle RUstung (Muni- 
tion) — Wa J Rii Mun) (238). This group is 
responsible for all ordnance equipment. It in- 
cludes : 

(a) Ammunition Branch 1 (Munitionsabtei- 
lung 1-^Wa J RU Mun 1) (239). 

(b) Ammunition Branch 2 (Munitionsabtei- 
lung 2—Wa J Rii Mun 2) (240). 

(c) Ammunition Branch 3 {Munitionsabtei- 
lung 3—Wa J Ru Mun 3 usbV) (241). Prob- 
ably manufactures special types of munitions. 

(d) Ammunition Branch 4 (Munitionsabtet- 
lung 4— Wa J Ru Mun 4) (242) . 

(e) Ammunition Branch 5 (Munitionsabtei- 
lung 5—Wa J Ru Mun 5) (243) . 

(5) Acceptance Group (Amstgruppe fiir Ab- 
nahme — Wa Abn) (244). This group is respon- 



sible for seeing that all ordnance materiel is 
manufactured according to specifications and for 
accepting it on behalf of the Army. It controls 
the Acceptance Inspectors (Abnahnieinspizien- 
ten) (245) located in each Wehrkreis. It is 
composed of a Central Branch and Branches 1 
and 2. 

(6) Chief Ordnance Engineer Group (Amts- 
gruppe Chefingenieur — Wa Chef Ing) (246). 
This group contains various technical branches 
which design and supervise the manufacture of 
certain ordnance parts. It includes : 

(a) The Chief Designer's Branch (Chefkon- 
strukteur — Wa Chef Ing 1) (247) contains a sec- 
tion which maintains liaison with the Reich Pat- 
ent Office (Reiclispatentamt) . 

(b) Pig Iron Branch (Halbzeugstelle — Wa 
Chef Ing 3 /Hz) (248). 

(c) The Manufacture Branch (Fabrikations- 
abteilung — Wa Chef Ing 4) (249) contains 
various sections for studying methods of manu- 
facture of weapons, vehicles, and other equip- 
ment. 

(d) The Machine Recording Branch (Ma- 
schinelles Berichtwesen — Wa Chef Ing 5 MB) 
(250) is responsible for punch-card machines 
and other mechanical office aids. 

(e) Section for the Manufacture of Machine 
Tools, Gauges, and Tools (Fabrikationsgruppe 
W erkzeugmaschinen, Lehren und Werkzeuge — 
Wa Chef Ing 6) (251). 

(f) Section for the Manufacture of Ammuni- 
tion (Fabrikationsgruppe Munition — Wa Chef 
Ing 7) (252). 

(7) Group for Antiaircraft Artillery Develop- 
ment (Amtsgruppe fiir Flakentwicklung — GL/ 
Flak-E) (253). Includes: 

(a) Branch for Ballistics and Development of 
Antiaircraft Ammunition (Ahfcilimg fiir Ballis- 
tik und Entivicklung der Flakmunition — GL/ 
Flak-E /I) (254). 

(b) Branch for the Development of Antiair- 
craft Equipment (Abteilung fiir Gerdtentwick- 
lung—GL/Flak- E/2) (255). 

(c) Branch for Technical and General Matters 
(Abteilung fiir technische und allgemeine An- 
gelegenheiten — GL /Flak-E/ 3 ) ( 256 ) . 

(d) Branch for Weapons Development (Ab- 
teilung fiir Waffenentwicklung — GL/Flak-E/4) 
(257). 

(e) Antiaircraft Armament Branch (^Abteilung 
Flakriistung — G L /Flak-Rii ) ( 258 ) . 
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(8) Ordnance Research Branch (Forschungs- 

abtcilung — Wa F). 

j. Army Administration Office (Heeresver- 
waltungsamt — VA) (259). This office is respon- 
sible for what is defined by the Germans as Army 
Administration (Heeresvenvaltung) . Its respon- 
sibiHties include mainly the procurement of ra- 
tions, billets, pay, and clothing for the Army. 
Until May 1944 the personnel connected with 
Army Administration normally were Armed 
Forces officials {W ehrmachtbeamte) , divided into 
a large number of technical and non-technical 
"careers" (Laufbahneii) . At that time those in 
the important careers of the Administrative Serv- 
ice (Verzmltungsdienst) and of the Judge Ad- 
vocates {Wehrmachtrkhter) were made into a 
new category of officers in the Special Troop 
Service {Truppensonderdienst — TSD) (260). 
Their activities still are controlled by the Army 
Administration Office, but their promotions and 
transfers are now the responsibility of the Army 
Personnel Office {PA). 

The Administration Office includes : 
(1) Group for Officials and Civilian Workers 
(Amtsgruppe Allgemeine Heeresbeamten-, An- 
gestellten-, Arbciter- und Kassenangelegenheiien 
— Ag VI) (261). Responsible for personnel ad- 
ministration and pay for Armed Forces officials, 
salaried workers (Angestellte), and wage earners 
(Arbeiter). Consists of: 

(a) Branch for Army Officials (Heeresbeam- 
tenabteilung — V 1) (262). 

(b) Branch for Civilian Workers {Abteilung 
fiir Gefolgschaftsangelegenheiten des Heeres — 
V 8) (263). 

(c) Branch for Army Accounts and Pay of 
Officials {Heereskassen- und Beamtenbesoldungs- 
abteilung—V 9) (264). 

(d) Cashier of the OKH (Amtskasse des 
Oberkommandos des Heeres — AK (OKH)) 
(265) is responsible for paying personnel of the 
OKH. 

(e) Pay and Allowance Department of the 
OKH (Gebiihrnisstelle des Oberkommandos des 
Heeres — G St OKH) (266) handles pay and 
allowances of military personnel and Armed 
Forces officials in the OKH. 

(f) Wage and Salary Office (Lohnsielle des 
Oberkommandos des Heeres — Lohnst OKH) 
(267) has sections concerned with salaried 
employees, wage earners, and various types of 
pay deductions. 

(g) Accounting Offices of the Chief of Army 



Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army {Zahlmeistereien des Ch H Riist u. B d E) 
(268) have four accounting offices carrying the 
Roman numerals I to IV. 

(2) Group for Real Estate, Agriculture, and 
Forests (Amtsgruppe Liegcnschaftcn, Land- und 
Forstmrtschaft — Ag V H) (269). Includes: 

(a) Branch for Real Estate of Garrisons and 
Procurement of Quarters ( Abteilung f iir Liegen- 
schaften der Standorte und Wohnungsfiirsorge — 
F2)(270). 

(b) Branch for the Administration of Maneu- 
ver Areas (Abteilung fiir Verwaltung von Ubungs- 
piatzcn—V 6) (271). 

(c) Army Forestry Branch (Heeresforstabtci- 
lung—V 10) (272). 

(3) Rations and Procurement Group (Amts- 
gruppe Heeresverpfiegungs- und -Beschaffungs- 
wcsen — Ag V HI) (273). Responsible for the 
procurement and administration of rations. In- 
cludes : 

(a) Army Rations Branch (Heeresverpfle- 
gungsahtcilung — V 3) (274). 

(b) Army Procurements Branch (Heeresbe- 
scliaffungsabteilung — V 5) (275). 

(c) Rations Inspector in the OKH (Verpfle- 
gungsinspekteur im OKH—Ferpfl Iiisp OKH) 
(276) is responsible for over-all planning of 
rations supplies in the whole Theater of War. 

(4) Construction Group (Amtsgruppe Bau — 
Ag V /J') (277). Responsible for all army con- 
struction. Includes : 

(a) Branch for Administration of Army Con- 
struction (Heeresbauverwaltungsabteilung — V 4) 
(278). 

(h) Branch for Army Construction Activities 
( H ccrcsbauuirtschaftsabtcilung — V 7) (279) . 

(5) Budget Group (Anistgruppe Haushalts- 
und Besoldungszvesen — Ag Haushalt) (280). 
This group was formed in February 1944 by an 
amalgamation of four independent branches con- 
nected with budget and finance matters. Up to 
August 1944 it was immediately under the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army; it was placed under the control 
of the Chief of the Army Administration Office. 
It includes : 

(a) Army Budget Branch (Heeres-Haushalts- 
abteilung — H Haush) (281). 

(b) Central Branch in the OKH (Zentral- 
abteilung im OKH (Chef H Riist u. RdE)—Z) 
(282). 
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(c) Army Pay Branch {Heeresbesoldungs- 
abteilung—H Bes Abt) (283). 

(d) Army Finance Branch (Heeres-Finansie- 
rungsabteilung) (284). 

k. Inspector General for Potential Offi- 
cers AND Noncommissioned Officers (General- 
inspekt£ur fiir den Fiihrernachwuchs des Heeres 
— -GIF) (285), Formerly the Inspector of Army 
(Training and Education {In EB) (286) ; re- 
named and broadened in scope and authority 
in March 1944. Subordinate to the Cliief of 
Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army {Chef H Rust u BdE). He 
is responsible for the uniform recruiting, Na- 
tional-Socialist instruction and guidance, and uni- 
form training of all potential officers and non- 
commissioned officers {Fiihrernachwuchs). He 
is in charge of all officer candidate and noncom- 
missioned officer schools and determines the 
subject-matter and methods of instruction, par- 
ticularly the political aspects. He controls: 

(1) Branch for the -Procurement of Leaders 
{Ahteibmg Hecresnachwuchs — Abt. HN)(287). 
Tliis branch was independent up to 1944 but be- 
came subordinate to the Inspector General for 
Potential Officers and Noncommissioned Officers 
when he was appointed. This branch represents 
the Army in dealing with other services and agen- 
cies in all questions concerning the procurement 
of leaders. 

(2) Cadet School Branch (AbteUung Kriegs- 
schtden — KS) (288). Previously called Inspec- 
torate 1 {In 1) and directly under the Chief of 
Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army. Administers all officer candi- 
date schools. 

(3) Noncommissioned Officer School Branch 
{Abteilung Unteroffizier-Vorschulen u. -Schulcn 
—US) (289). 

(4) Inspector of Army Officer Procurement 
Offices (Inspekteur der Annahmestellen fiir Offi- 
zierb ewer bar des Heeres — Insp d Annst){290). 
Set up in 1943 as an independent agency in the 
Army Personnel Office ; transferred to the control 
of the Inspector General for Potential Officer and 
noncommissioned officers in 1944. Controls the 
officer candidate acceptance centers located in each 
Wehrkreis. 

1. Miscellaneous Agencies The following 
are independent agencies, all immediately subor- 
dinate to the Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement 'Army {Chef H RUst 
u. BdE) : 



(1) Signal Communications Branch of the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Army (Nachtichten-Betriebs- 
Abteilung des Ch H Riist u. BdE) (291). Con- 
tains a telephone operating company, a telegraph 
company, a signal exploitation company, and a 
radio transmission center. 

(2) Army Rnw Materials Branch (Hceres- 
Rohstofabteilmig—H Ro) (292). Charged with 
the procurement of raw materials for the OKH. 
Formerly a subordinate unit of the Army Ord- 
nance Office {Rahstoffstelle OKH—Wa Chef Ing 
2/Wa Ro){293), it was made an independent 
branch in 1942. 

(3) Army Map Service ( Hecresplankainmer — 
HPK) (294). Contains a foreign maps branch, 
and a map production branch. 

(4) Army Technical Bureau (Heerestcch- 
nisches Biiro (HTB) (295). Believed to be a 
staff of engineers at the disposal of the OKH. 

(5) Women's Auitiliary Corps (Nachrichten- 
helferinnen-Einsatsabteilung — NH-Einsatzabtei - 
lung) (296). The women's auxiliary corps is be- 
lieved to be subordinate to the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army. It is formed into special battalions (Ein- 
satzdbteilungen) and used throughout the L'ield 
and Replacement Armies for signal communi- 
cations and office work at higher headquarters. 

m. National-Socialist Guidance Staff of 
THE Army (Nutionalsosialistischer Fiihrungsstab 
des Heeres— NSF St d H) (291). Established 
in March 1944 to control the uniform National- 
Socialist indoctrination and guidance in the Army. 
Directly subordinate to Hitler but attached to the 
Army High Command. Issues directives to the 
National-Socialist Guidance Officers (NSFO) in 
the field. 

n. The Fuhrer's Official Military His- 
torian (Der Beauftragtc des Fiihrers fiir die 
militiirische Gcschichtsschrcihung — D Beauftr d 
Fiihrers fiir die mil Geschicht.tschr) (298). Ap- 
pointed in 1942 to take charge of the writing of 
military history of World War II. Directly 
subordinate to Hitler but attached to the Army 
High Command. Upon his appointment, the 
agencies connected with military history in the 
Army were transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Fifth Senior General Staff Officer (O Qu V) 
to his control but remained subordinate to the 
OKH. In addition, historical branches were set 
up at both the OKW and the OKH to record the 
war for the Armed Forces and for the Army 
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respectively. This obviated the need for the 
Mihtary Science Branch still under the O Qu V, 
and it is believed that its existence is only nomi- 
nal The Fiihrer's Official Military Historian 
controls within the OKH : 

(1) Army Historical Branch (Kriegsgeschicht- 
liche Abteilung des Heeres — Kr Gesch Heer) 

(299) . Established in 1942. Probably took 
over all the functions of the Military Science 
Branch {Kr Wiss Abt.) in the Army General 
Staff. It includes the editorial staff of the maga- 
zine "Military Science Review" (Militdrwissen- 
schaftliche Rundschau). 

(2) Military History Research Institute 
(Kriegswissenschaftliche Forschungs-Anstalt) 

(300) . Originally under the control of the Army 
General Staff but believed to have been trans- 
ferred to the control of the Fiihrer's Official Mili- 
tary Historian, sometime after 1942. 

(3) Chief of Army Archives ( Chef der Heeres- 
archive — Chef H Arch) (301). Transferred 
from the Army General Staff in 1942. Army 
archives have been kept in Potsdam, with a 
branch office at Liegnitz. 

(4) Chief of Army Libraries (Chef der 
Heeresbiichereien — Chef H Bi'ich) (302). This 
position was created in 1942, first under the con- 
trol of the Army General Staff and then trans- 
ferred to Fiihrer's Official Military Historian. 
Responsible for the administration of all military 
literature. 

(5) Captured Documents Exploitation Center 

{Wehrmacht-Sichtungsstelle — We Sist) (303). 
Exploits captured documents (Beuteakten) for 
the whole of the Armed Forces. 

o. Inspector General of Panzer Troops 
( Generalinspekteur der Panzertruppen — Gen Insp 
d Ps Tr) (304). Appointed in 1943 as a suc- 



cessor to the Chief of Mobile Troops {General 
der Schnellen Truppen) (305) who had been at- 
tached to the Army General Staff. Directly sub- 
ordinate to Hitler but attached to the Army High 
Command. Controls the whole Panzer arm; re- 
sponsible for its organization, training, and re- 
placement system. His prerogative extend to the 
Air Force and Waffen-SS Panzer units. He 
controls : 

(1) Chief Antitank Officer for All Arms 
{General der Panserabivehr oiler IVaffen) (306). 
Appointed in November 1944 to coordinate anti- 
tank tactics throughout the Armed Forces. He 
also acts as liaison officer for the Panzer troops 
at the Army General Staff replacing the former 
Panzer Officer at the Army General Staff {Ps 
OffzbGciiStdH) (307). 

(2) Inspector of Panzer Troops (Inspekteur 
der Panzertruppen — Insp d Pz Tr) (308). Has 
a function similar to that of the other inspectors 
in the OKH except that he is not controlled by the 
Chief of Training in the Replacement Army 
{Chef Ausb). He controls the Panzer Troop 
Branch, Inspectorate 6 (Jn 6) (309), although 
the latter may still be administratively under the 
General Army Office. 

(3) Field Army Branch (Abteilung Feldheer) 
(310). This branch maintains liaison between the 
Inspector General of Panzer Troops and the 
Field Army. It is responsible for the proper 
evaluation and use of all combat experience and 
makes suggestions on the organization, training, 
and development of the Panzer arm. 

(4) Training Branch (Ausbildungs- Abteilung 
-^Ausb Abt (311). Formed in 1944, this 
branch took over the administration of the train- 
ing of Panzer troops from Inspectorate 6. It 
issues a regular monthly periodical dealing with 
the experience of Panzer troops in the field. 
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4. Glossary and Index of German Terms and 
Abbreviafions 

This glossary consists of German designations 
for all the principal agencies of the Armed Forces 
and Army High Commands, together with their 
usual abbreviations and approximate translations. 
The glossary is designed to assist the reader in 
finding an explanation of the function of each 
agency. The numbers following the terms serve 
as a cross-reference to paragraph 3, where the 
explanations are numbered serially. 

Abnahmeinspizient (Acceptance Inspector) 245 

Abt — Abteilung (Branch) 8 
1. Abt 77 

1. (Zentral) Abt 133 

2. Abt 86, 134, 141 

3. Abt 89, 135, 142 

4. Abt 83, 136 

5. Abt 78, 137 

6. Abt 79, 138 

7. Abt 93, 147 

8. Abt 87 

8. (Allg) Abt 148 

9. Abt 80, 149 

10. Abt 81, 150 

11. Abt 84 

Abt Allgemeines Kriegsgefangenenwesen (General 
Branch for Prisoner of War Matters) 45 

Abt Dcmobil — Ableilung Demobilmachung (Demo- 
bilization Branch) 197 

Abt E — Abteilung Ersatzwesen (Replacement 
Branch) 64 

Abteilung — See Abt 

Abt Ersatzwesen (Replacement Branch) 64 

Abt Feldheer (Field Army Branch) 310 

Abt fiir AUgemelne Truppenangelegenheiten 
(Branch for General Troop Matters) 191 

Abt fiir Wehrmachtfachschulunterricht (Armed 
Forces Educational Branch) 50 

Abt fur Wehrmachtpropaganda (Armed Forces 
Propaganda Branch) 39 

Abt HN — Abteilung Heeresnachwuchs (Branch for 
the Procurement of Leaders) 787 

Abt Kraftfalirwesen— Jn 12 (Motor Transport 
Branch — Inspcclorate 12) 180 

Abt Kriegsschulen (Cadet School Branch) 288 

Abt Lehrfilm (Training Film Branch) 210 

Abt Nachschubtruppen — Jn 8 (Supply Troops Branch 
Inspectorate 8) 173 

Abt Nebeltruppe, Gasabwehr, und Luftschutz — ^Jn 9 
(Chemical Warfare and Air Raid Protection 
Branch — Inspectorate 9) 175 

Abt Organisation des Kriegsgefangenenwesens (Or- 
ganization Branch for Prisoners of War) 46 

Abt Reichsvers — Reichsversorgungsabteilung (Civ- 
ilian Pensions Branch) 49 

Abt Reit- und Fahrwesen — Jn 3 (Riding and Driv- 
ing Branch — Inspectorate 3) 162 

Abt Technische Truppen — Jn 11 (Branch for Tech- 
nical Troops — Inspectorate 11) 177 

Abt U — Unterkimft and Truppcniibungsplatze 



(Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas) 193 
Abt Unteroffizier-Vorscliulen mid -Schulcn — (NCO 

Schools Branch) 289 
Abt Wehrmachtnachrichtenverbindungen Funkwesen 

(Armed Forces Radio Communications Branch) 

35 

Abt •Wehrmachtvcrhistwcsen — (Armed Forces Casu- 
alty Branch) 51 
Abt Wissenschaft — (Military Science Branch) .S4 
Abwicklimgsstab (Unit Inactivation Staff) 196 
Adjutantur (Personnel Section) 99 
Ag — Amtsgrnppe (Group) 7 

Ag An — Amtsgruppe Artillerie (Artillery Gron])) 
13 

Ag Ausl — Amtsgruppe Ausland (Foreign Group) 32 
Ag Chefingenieur (Chief Ordnance Engineer Group) 
246 

Ag E Tr — Ersatzwesen und Allgemeine Truppen- 
Angelegenheiten (.Group for Replacement and 
General Troop Matters) 190 

Ag fiir Abnahmc (Acceptance Group) 244 

Ag fiir Industrielle Riistung — Waffen und Gerat 
(Grou]) for Weapons and Equipment Manufac- 
ture) 230, 138 

Ag GL/Flak-E — Amtsgruppe fiir Flakentwickhing 
(Group for Antiaircraft Artillery Development) 
253 

Ag Haushalt — Amtsgruppe Haushalts- und Besol- 

dungswesen (Budget Group) 280 
Ag HR — Heeresrechtswesen (Army Judge Advo- 
cate General's Group) 194 
Ag J — Ag Jnland (Interior Group) 66 
Ag Nachrichtenwcsen (Signal Group) 169 
Ag P 1 (Group P 1, Officers' Records, Transfers 

and Promotions) 132 
Ag P 2 (Group P 2, Officers' Education and Wel- 
fare) 139 

Ag P 6 — Amtsgruppe P 6 (Group P 6, Specialist 
Officers) 146 

Ag V I — Allgemeine Hccresbeamten- Angestellten-, 
Arbeiter- und Kassenangelegenheiten (Group for_ 
Officials and Civilian Workers) 261 

Ag V II — Amtsgruppe Liegenschaften, Land- un<l 
Forstwirtschaft (Group for Real Estate, Agricul- 
ture, and Forests) 269 

Ag V Til — Amtsgruppe Hecresverpflegungs- und 
Beschaffnngswesen (Rations and Procurement 
Group) 273 

Ag V IV— Amtsgruppe Bau (Construction Group) 
277 

Ag WNV — -Amtsgruppe Wehrmachtnachrichten-Ver- 
bindungen (Armed Forces Communications 
Group) 34 

Ag WNV/Fu — Amtsgruppe Wehrmachtnachrichten- 
Verbindungen, Abteilung Funkwesen (Armed 
Forces Radio Communications Branch) 35 

Ag WNV/KF — Amtsgruppe Wehrmachtnachrich- 
ten - Verbindimgen, Kriegsfernmelde - Abteilung 
(Armed Forces Wire Communications Branch) 
36 

Ag WV — A mtsgruppe Wehrmachtverwaltimg 

(Armed Forces Administration Group) 43 
AHA — Allgemeines Hceresamt (General Army 
Office) 155 
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AK (OKH) — Amtskasse ties Oberkommandos des 

Heeres (Cashier of the OKH) 205 
AUgemeine Abteilung (General Armed Forces 

Branch) 42 

Allgemeines Heeresamt (General Army Office) ISS 

Amt (Office) 6 
Amtsgruppe — see Ag 

Amtskasse des Oberkommandos des Herres (Cash- 
ier of the OKH) 265 

Artillerieabteilung — ^Jn 4 (Artillery Branch, Inspec- 
torate 4) 164 

Att Abt d OKH— AttacheabteiUmg des OKH 
(Branch for Military Attaches of the OKH) 33 

Ausb. Abt — Ausbildungs-Abteilung (Training 
Branch) 83, 311 

AWA — Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt . (General 
Armed Forces Office) 41 

AWA/HJ— Vertreter der Wehrmacht beim Jugend- 
fiihrer des Deutschpn Reichs (Hilter Youth 
Liaison) S3 

BW Sied — Bevollmachtigter des OKW fiir Sied- 

lungsfragen (Armed Forces Plenipotentiary for 

Settlement) 52 
Chef Ausb — Chef des Ausbildungswesen im Ersatz- 

heer (Chief of Training in the Replacement 

Army) 199 

Chef der Heeresarchive (Chief of Army Archives) 

301 

Chef der Heeresbiichereien (Chief of Army Li- 
braries) 302 

Chef der Heorcsmuseen (Chief of Army Museums) 
198 

Chef der Propagandatruppen (Chief of the Propa- 
ganda Troops) 40 

Wa J Ru^WuG 12 — Kraftwagengeratabteilung 
(Motor Vehicle Equipment Branch) 237 

Chef des Ausbildungswesens im Ersatzheer (Chief 

of Training in the Replacement Army) 199 
Chef Gen St d H — Chef des Generalstabs des Heeres 

(Chief of General Staff) 72 
Chef des Heeresstabes beim Chef OKW (Chief of 

Army Staff with Chief OKW) 25 
Chef HNV — Chef des Heeresnachrichtenwesens 

(Chief Signal Officer) 118 
Chef des Instandsetzungswesens (Chief of Motor 

Repair) 181 

Chef des Kriegsgefangenenwesens (Chief of Pris- 
oners of War) 44 

Chef des . Kriegskarten- und Vermessungswesens 
(Chief of Mapping and Survey) 116 

Chef des OKW (Chief of the Armed Forces High 
Command) 13 

Chef des Transportwesens (Chief Army Transporta- 
tion Officer) 126 

Chef des Wehrmachtkraftfahrwesens (Chief of 
Armed Forces Motor Transportation) 17 

Chef des Transportwesens der Wehrmacht (Chief 
of Armed Forces Transportation (Rail and 
Water) 18 

Chef des Wehrmachtsanitatswesens (Armed Forces 

Surgeon General) 24 
Chef des Wehrmachtstreifendienstes (Chief of the 

Armed Forces Patrol Service) 22 



Chefgruppe (Policy Section) 140 

Chef H Arch — Chef der Heeresarchive (Chief of 

Army Archives) 301 
Chef H Biich — Chef der Heeresbiichereien (Chief of 

Army Libraries) 302 
Ch H Riist u. BdE — Chef der Heeresriistung und 
Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres (Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army) 154 

Chef H St b Chef OKW— Chef des Heeresstabes 

beim Chef OKW (Chief of Army Stiff with 

Chief OKW) 25 , 
Chef Inst — Chef des Instandsetzungswesens (Chief 

of Motor Repair) 181 
Chef Kriegsgef — Chef des Kriegsgefangenenwesens 

(Chief of Prisoners of War) 44 
Chef Pr Tr — Chef der Propagandatruppen (Chief of 

the Proimganda Troops) 40 
Chef Trspw — Chef des Transportwesens (Chief 

Army Transport Officer) 126 
Chef Trspw d W — Chef des Transportwesens der 

Wehrmacht (Chief of Armed Forces Transporta- 
tion (Rail and Water)) 18 
Chef WKW — Chef des Wehrmachtkraftfahrwesens 

(Chief of Armed Forces Motor Transportation) 

17 

Chef W San — Chef des Wehrmachtsanitatswesens 

(Armed Forces Surgeon General) 24 

Chef W Str D (Chief of the Armed Forces Patrol 
Service) 22 , 

Chi — Chiffrier-Abteilung (Crytographic Branch) 37 

Der Beauftr d Fiihrers fiir die mil Geschichtsschr — 
Der Beauftragte des Fuhrers fiir die militarische 
Geschichtsschreibung (Ftihrer's official military 
historian) 38, 92, 298 

Eisenbahnpionierabteilung — Jn 10 (Railway Engineer 
Branch, Inspectorate 10) 176 

F Abt — Feldtransportabteilung (Field Transporta- 
tion Branch) 19 

Feldzeuginspektion — Fz Jn (Ordnance Inspectorate) 
188 

Forschungsabteilung (Ordnance Research Branch) 
258 

Frd Heere Ost — Fremde Heere Ost (Eastern 

Armies Branch) 89 
Frd Heere West — Fremde Heere West (Western 

Armies Branch) 90 
Fiihrerhauptquartier (Field Headquarters of the 

OKW) 14 

Fz Jn — Feldzeuginspektion (Ordnance Inspectorate) 
188 

Gen — See Genera! 

General der Artillerie (Chief Artillery Officer) 112 
General der Eisenbahntrupiien (Chief of Railway 
Troops) 127 

General der Freiwilligenverbande (Chief of Volun- 
teer Units) 123' 

General der Heeres-Flaktruppen (Chief Army Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery Officer) 114 

General der Heereskiisten- und Festungsartillerie 
(Chief Coast and Fortress Artillery Officer) 113 

CJeneral der Motorisierung (changed to Gen d Kfw) 
179 
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General der Nachschubtruppen (Chief of Supply 
Troops) 106 

General der Nebeltruppen (Chief Chemical War- 
fare Officer) 122 

General der Osttruppen (changed to Gen d Freiw 
Verb) 124 

General der Pioniere und Festungen (Chief En- 
gineer and Fortifications Officer) 120 

General der Panzerabwehr aller Waffcn (Chief 
Antitank Officer for All Arms) 306 

General der Schnellcn Truppen (changed to Gen 
Insp d Pz Tr) 10 

General des Kraftfahrwesens (Chief Motor Trans- 
port Officer) 104 

General des Kraftfahrwesens/AHA (Group of the 
Chief Motor Transport Officer in the General 
Army Office) 178 

General zu besonderer Verwendung (General for 
Special Employment (Discipline) ) 128 

Generalinspekteur der Panzertruppen (Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops) 304 

Generalinspekteur des Kraftfahrwesens (Inspector 
General of Motor Transport) 70 

Generalinspekteur fiir das Kriegsgefangenwesen der 
Wehrmacht (Inspector General for Prisoner of 
War Affairs) 27 

Generalinspekteur fiir den Fiihrernachwuchs des 
Heeres (Inspector General for Potential Officers 
and NCOs) 285 

Generalquarticrmeister (Chief Supply and Admin- 
istration Officer) 74, 94 

Generalstab des Heeres (Army (3«neral Staff) 71 

General z b V IV (General fof Special Employ- 
ment IV— now Chef W Str D) 23 

Gen Insp d Pz Tr— Generalinspekteur der Panzer- 
truppen (Inspector General of Panzer Troops) 
304 

Gen Insp Kfw — Generalinspekteur fiir das Kraft- 
fahrwesen (Inspector General of Motor Trans- 
port) 70 

Gen Insp Kriegsgef — Generalinspekteur fur das 
Kriegsgefangenenwesen der Wehrmacht (Inspec- 
tor General for Prisoner of War Affairs) 27 

Gen Qu — Generalquartiermeister (Chief Supply and 
Administration Officer) 74, 94 

Gen St d H — Generalstab des Heeres (Army Gen- 
eral Staff) 71 

GJF — Generalinspekteur fiir den Fiihrernachwuchs 
des Heeres (Inspector General for Potential 
Officers and NCOs) 285 

GL/Flak-E — Amtsgruppe fur Flakentwicklung 
(Group for Antiaircraft Artillery Development) 
253 

GL/Flak-E/1 — Abteilung fiir Ballistik und Entwick- 
lung der Flakmunition (Branch for Ballistics and 
Development of Antiaircraft Equipment) 254 

GL/Flak-E/2 — Abteilung fiir Geratentwicklung 
(Branch for the Development of Antiaircraft 
Equipment) 255 

GL/Flak-E/3 — Abteilung fiir technische und allge- 
meine Angelegenheiten (Branch for Technical and 
General Matters) 

GL/Flak-E/4 — Abteilung fiir Waffenentwicklung 



(Branch for the Development of A A Weapons) 
257 

GL/Flak-Rii — Abteilung Flakriistung (Antiaircraft 

Armament Branch) 258 
G St OKH~Gebiihrnisstelle des OKH (Pay and 

Allowance Department of the OKH) 266 
Gr — See Gruppe 

Gr S — Gruppe Seelsorge (Chaplains' Section) 192 
Gruppe (Section) 9 

Gruppe Ila — ^Adjutantur (Personnel Section) 99 
Gruppe III — Feldjustizverwaltung (Field Legal Ad- 
ministration Section) 100 
Gruppe IVa — Heeres-Intendant (Chief Army Ad- 
ministration Officer) 101 
Gruppe IVb — Heeresarzt (Army Surgeon) 102 
Gruppe IVc — Heeresveterinar (Army Veterinarian) 
103 

Gruppe V — General des Kraftfahrwesens (Chief 

Motor Transport Officer) 104 
Gruppe Z — Zivilbeauftragtcr (Civil Commissioner) 

105 

Gruppe FP — Hceresfeldpostmeister (Army Post- 
master) 107 

Gruppe z b V — Gruppe zur bcsonderen Verwendung 

(Party Liaison) 69 
Gruppe z b V — Gruppe zur besonderen Verwendung 

(Ceremonial occasions) 152 
G St OKH—Gebiihrnisstelle des OKH (Pay and 

Allowance Department of the OKH) 266 
GZ — Zentralabteilung (Central Branch of Army 

General Staff) 75 ' 
H Arzt — Heeresarzt (Army Surgeon) 102 
H Bes Abt — Heeresbesoldungsabteilung (Army Pay 

Branch) 283 

Heeresbesoldungsabteilung (Army Pay Branch) 283 
Heeresdruckvorschriftenverwaltung (Army Regula- 
tions arlmitiistration) 157 
Heeresfeldzeugnieister (Chief Army Ordnance Offi- 
cer) 189 

Heeres-Finanzierungstabteilung (Army Finance 
Branch) 284 

Heeres-Flakartillerieabteilung — jn 13 (Army Anti^ 
aircraft Artillery Branch, Inspectorate 13) 165 

Heeres-Haushaltsabteilung (Army Budget Branch) 
281 

Heeres-Intendant (Chief Army Administrative 
Officer) 101 

Heeres - Nachrichtenverbindungs - Abteilung (Army 
Communication Branch) 172 

Heeres-Personalabteilung 3 — P 3 (Branch P 3 Gen- 
eral Staff Officers) 143 

Heeres-Personalabteilung 4 — P 4 (Branch P 4, 
Officer Replacements) 144 

Heeres-Personalabteilung 5 — P S (Branch P 5, 
(Branch P 5, Decorations and Medals) 145 

Heeres-Personalabteilung 7 — P 7 (Branch P 7, 
Officers in Volksgrenadier Units) 151 

Heerespersonalamt (Army Personnel Office) 131 

Heeresplankammer (Army Map Service) 294 

Heeres-Rohstoffabteilung (Army Raw Materials 
Branch) 202 

Heeres-Sanitatsinspekteur (Chief Army Medical 
Inspector) 129 
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Heeres-Sanitatinspektion S Jn (Medical Inspector- 
ate) 183 

Heerestechnisches Biiro (Army Technical Bureau) 

295 

Heeresverwaltungsamt (Army Administration 

Office) 259 

Heereswaffenamt (Army Ordnance Office) 21 1 

Heeresforstabteilung (Army Forestry Branch) 2/1 
H Haush — Heereshaushaltsabteilung (Army Budget 
Branch) 281 

HNV — Heeresnachrichtenverbindungsabteilung 

(Army Communication Branch) 172 
Hoherer Offizier der Kraftfahrparktruppe (Motor 

Maintenance Troops Officer) 182 
Hoh Inf Offz fiir die Landesbef — Hoherer fn- 

fanterieoffizier fiir die Landesbefestigungen 

(Senior Infantry Officer for Land Fortifications) 

161 

Hoh Ldgs Pi Fii — Hoherer Landungspionier-Fuh- 
rer (Chief of Amphibious Engineers) 121 

Hoh Oflfz d Kf Pk Tr~Hoherer Offizier der Kraft- 
fahrparktruppe (Senior Motor Maintenance 

Troops Officer) 182 

Hoh Offz d Verw Tr — Hoherer Offizier der Vcr- 
waltungstruppen (Senior Officer of Administra- 
tive Troops) 174 

HPK — Heeresplankammer (Army Map Service) 294 

HR — Heeresrechtsabteilung (Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Branch) 195 

H Ro — Heercs-KohstolTabteilung (Army Raw Ma- 
terials Branch) 292 

H San Insp — Heeres-Sanitatsinspekteur (Chief 
Army Medical Inspector) 129 

HTB — Heeresteclmisches Biiro (Army Technical 
Bureau) 295 

H Vet — Heeresveterinar (Army Veterinarian) 103 

Infanterieabteilung — Jn 2 (Infantry Branch — Inspec- 
torate 2) 160 

In FV — Inspekteur der Fiirsorge- und Versorgungs- 
dienststellen (Inspector for Welfare and Pensions 
Agencies) 47 

Insp d Annst — Inspekteur der Annahmestellen fiir 
Offizierbewerber des Heeres (Inspector of Army 
Officer Procurement Offices) 

Insp d Pz Tr — Inspekteur der Panzertruppen (In- 
spector of Panzer Troops) 308 

Inspekteur der Annahmestellen fiir Offizierbewerber 
des Heeres (Inspector of Army Officer Procure- 
ment Offices) 290 

Inspekteur der Artillerie (Inspector of Artillery) 
203 

Inspekteur der Bautruppen (Inspector of Construc- 
tion Troops) 206 

Inspekteur der Festungen (Inspector of Fortifica- 
tions) 120 

Inspekteur der Heeresflaktruppen (Inspector of 

Army Antiaircraft Troops) 204 
Inspekteur der Infanteric (Inspector of Infantry) 

201 

Inspekteur der Nachrichtcntruppen (Inspector of 

Signal Troops) 207 
Inspekteur der Nachschubtruppen (Inspector of 

Supply Troops) 208 



Inspekteur der Nebeltruppen (Inspector of Chemi- 
cal Troops) 209 

Inspekteur der Panzertruppen (Inspector of Pan- 
zer Troops) 308 

Inspekteur der Pioniere und Eisenbahnpioniere (In- 
spector of Engineers and Railway E^ngineers) 
205 

Inspekteur des Reit- imd Fahrwcsens (Inspector of 
Riding and Driving) 202 

Inspektioii der Fiirsorge- und Versorgungsdienst- 
stellen im OKW (Inspectorate for Welfare and 
Pensions Agencies) 47 

Insp Fast — Inspekteur der Festungen (Inspector of 
Fortifications) 120 

Jn 1 — Kriegsschulenabteilung (Cadet School Branch 
—Inspectorate 1) 288 

Jn 2 — Infanterieabteilung (Infantry Branch — Inspec- 
torate 2) 160 

Jn 3 — Reit- und Fahrwesen (Riding and Driving 
Branch — Inspectorate 3) 162 

Jn 4 — Artillerieabteihmg (Artillery Branch — Inspec- 
torate 4) 164 

Jn 5 — Pionierabteilung (Engineer Branch — Inspec- 
torate 5) 166 

Jn 6 — Panzertruppenabteilung (Panzer Troops 
Branch— Inspectorate 6) 168, 309 

Jn 7 — Nachrichtcntruppenabteihing (Signal Branch 
— Inspectorate 7) 170 , 

Jn 8 — Abteilung Nachschubtruppen (Supply Branch 
— Inspectorate 8) 173 

Jn 9 — Abteilung Nebeltruppe, Gasabwehr, und 
Luftschutz (Chemical Warfare and Air Raid 
Protection Branch — Inspectorate 3) 175 

Jn 10 — Eisenbahnpionierabtciiung (Railway Engi- 
neer Branch — Inspectorate 10) 176 

Jn 11 — Abteilung Technische Truppen (Branch for 
Technical Troops — Inspectorate 11) 177 

Jn 12 — Abteilung Kraftfahrwesen (Motor Trans- 
port Branch — Inspectorate 12) 180 

Jn 13 — Heeres-Flakartillerieabteihmg (Army Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Branch — Inspectorate 13) 165 

Jn EB — Inspektion des Erziehungs- und Bildungs- 
wcsens des Heeres (Inspectorate of Army Train- 
in!; and Education) 286 

Jn Fest — Inspektion der Festungen (Inspectorate of 
Fortifications) 167 

Jn FV — Inspektion der Fiirsorge- imd Versorgungs- 
diensfstellen im OKW (Inspectorate for Welfare 
and Pensions Agencies) 47 

Just — Justiziare des OKH (Legal section in the 
OKH) 195 

Kdr d Eisb Pz Ziige — Kommandeur der Eisenbahn- 

Panzer-Ziige (Chief of Armored Trains) 111 
Kdr d Freiw Verb — Kommandeur der Freiwilligen 
■ Verbande (Commander of Volunteer Units) 125 
KF — Kriegsfernmeldeabteilung (Armed Forces Wire 

Communications Branch) 
Kr Gesch Heer — Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung des 

Heeres (Army Historical Branch) 299 
Kr Kart Verm Chef — Chef des Kriegskarten- und 
Vermessungswesens (Chief of Mapping and Sur- 
vey) 116 

Kriegsgef Allg — AUgemeine Abteilung des Kriegs- 
gefangenenwesens (General PW Affairs Branch) 
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Kriegsgef Org — Organisationsabteilnng des Kriegs- 
gefangenenwesens (PW Affairs • Organization 
Branch) 46 

Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung des Heeres (Army 
Historical Branch) 299 

Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung der Wehrmacht 
(Armed Forces Historical Branch) 38 

Kriegswissenschaftliche Forschungs-Anstalt des 
Heeres (Military History Research Institute) 300 

Kr Wiss Abt — Kriegswissenschaftliche Abteilung 
(Military Science Branch) 93 

Kr Wiss Forsch Anst — Kriegswissenschaftliche 
Forschungsanstalt (Military History Research In- 
stitute) 300 

KS— Abteilung ' Kriegsschulen (Cadet School 
Branch) 288 

Lehrgange fiir hohere Adjutanten (Courses for Se- 
nior Personnel Officers) 153 

Lohnst OKH — Lohnstelle des Oberkomrhandos des 
Heeres (Wage and Salary Office of the OKH) 

Militarwissenschaftliche Rundschau (Military Sci- 
ence Review) 

Min St A — Mineralolstammabteilung (Central Pet- 
roleum Branch) 60 

Nachrichtenbetriebsabteilung des • Ch H Riist u. 
BdE (Signal communications branch of the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army) 292 

Nachrichtengeratabteilung (Signal Equipment 
Branch) 171, 235 

Nachrichtenhelf erinnen-Einsatzabteilung ( Female 
Auxiliary Corps) 296 

Nachrichtentruppenabteilung — Jn 7 (Signal Branch, 
Inspectorate 7) 170 

Nationalsozialistischer Fiihrungsstab des Heeres 
(National Socialist Guidance Staff of the Army) 
297 

N Ger Abt — Nachrichtengeratabteilung (Signal 

Equipment Branch) 171, 235 
NH — Einsatzabteilung — Nachrichtenhelferinnen-Ein 

satzcibteilung (Female Auxiliary Corps) 296 
NSF/OKW — Nationalsozialistischer Fuhrungsstab 

des OKW (National- Socialist Guidance Staff of 

the OKW) 65 
NSF St d H — Nationalsozialistischer Fuhrungsstab 

des Heeres (National- Socialist Guidance Staff of 

the Army) 297 
Ob d H — Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres (Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army) 70a 
Oberkommando des Heeres (Army High Command) 

3, 70a 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine (Navy High 
Command) 3 

Oberkommando der Luftwaffe (Air Force High 
Command) 4 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (Armed Forces 
High Command) 1, 2, 11 

Oberquartiermeister — See O Qu 
O Qu — Oberquartiermeister (Senior General Staff 
Officer) 73 

I 73, 76 

II 7i,92 

III 73, 85 

IV 73, 88 



V 73, 91 

Op Abt — Operationsabteilung (Operations Branch) 
77 

Oberster Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht (Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces) 12 

Obst Bfh d Wm—Oberster Befehlshaber der 
Wehrmacht (Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces) 12 

OKH — Oberkommando des Heeres (Army High 
Command) 3 

OKL — Oberkommando der Luftwaffe (Air Force 

High Command) 4 
OKM — Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine (Navy 

High Command) 3 
OKW — Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (Armed 

Forces High Command) 1, 2, 11 
Org Abt — Organisationsabteilung (Organization 

Branch) 86 

Qu — Quartiermeistergruppe (Supply section) 95 

I 95, 96 

II 95, 97 

III 95, 98 

P 3 — Heeres-Personalabteilung (Branch P 3, (jen- 
eral Staff Officers) 143 

P 4 — Heeres-Personalabteiltmg (Branch P 4, Officer 
Replacements) 144 

P 5^ — Heeres-Personalabteilung (Branch P 5, Deco- 
rations and Awards) 145 

P 7— Heeres-Personalabteilung 7 (Branch P 7, Offi- 
cers in Volksgrenadier units) 151 

PA — Heerespersonalamt (Army Personnel Office) 
131 

Panzertruppenabteilung — Jn 6 (Panzer Troops 
Branch Inspectorate 6) 168, 309 

Pionierabteilung — Jn 5 (Engineer Branch — Inspec- 
torate S) 166 

Preispr — Vertrags- und Pneispriifwesen (Contracts 
and Price Control Branch) 62 

Priif Fest — Festungspionierabteilung (Fortress En- 
gineer Branch) 223 

Pz Offz b Gen St d H — Panzeroffizier beim Ge- 
ncralstab des Heeres (Panzer Troops Liaison Offi- 
cer at the Army General Staff) 307 

Referat (Desk) 10 

Reichsversorgungsabteilung (Civilian Pensions 
Branch) 49 

Ro — Kohstoffabteilung (Raw Materials Branch) 57 
Rohstoffstelle OKH (Army Raw Materials Center 
293 

Ro St A — Rohstoff-Stammabteilung (Central Raw 

Materials Branch) 58 
Sdf — Sonderfiihrer (Specialist Leaders) ISO 

Sd St HWK — Sonderstab fiir Handelskrieg und 
wirtschaftliche Kampfmassnahmen (Bureau cf 
Economic Warfare) 26 

S Jn — Heeres Sanitatsinspektion (Medical Inspec- 
torate) 183 

S Jn/Org — Organisationsabteilung (Organization 
Branch) of the Medical Inspectorate) 185 

S Jn/Pers — Personalabteilung (Personnel Branch 
of the Medical Inspectorate) 184 

S Jn/Wi G — Abteilung fiir Wissenschaft und Ge- 
sundheitsfiihrung (Branch for Science and Hy- 
giene of the Medical Inspectorate) 186 
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Sonderstab A (Special Staff A) 159 

Sonderstab fiir Handelskricg und wirtscliaftliche 
Kampfmassnahmen (Bureau of Economic War- 
fare) 26 

St--See Staffel 

Stab AHA— (Staff of the General Army Office) 156 
Stab/Bkl— (Clothing Staff of the General Army 

Office) 158 

Stab W Fach — Stab fiir wehrwirtschaftliche I'ach- 
krafte (Economic Experts Personnel Section) 61 
Staffel— (Echelon) 5 

1. (Forward Echelon) 5 

2. (Rear Echelon) 5 

Stellv Chef WFSt— Stellvertretender Chef des 

Wehrmachtfiihriingsstabes (Deputy Chief of the 

Armed Forces Operations Staff) 31 
Tr Abt — Abteilung fiir Allgemeine Truppenangc- 

legenheiten (Branch for General Troop Matters) 

191 

TSD — Triippensonderdienst (Special Troop Service) 
260 

US — Abteilung Unteroffizier-Vorschuleii u. -Schulen 
(NCO School Branch) 289 

V 1 — Heeresbeamtcnabtcilung (Branch for Army 
Officials) 262 

V 2 — Abteilung der Liegenschaften der Standorte 
und Wohnungsfiirsorge (Branch for Real Estate 
of Garrisons and procurement of Quarters) 270 

V 3 — Heeresverpflegungsabteilung (Arm3' Rations 
Branch) 274 

V 4 — Heeresbauverwaltungsabteilvmg (Branch for 
the Administration of Army Construction) 278 

V 5 — HecresbeschafFungsabteilung (Army Procure- 
ments Branch) 275 

V 6 — Abteilung fiir Verwaltung von Ubungspiatzen 
(Branch for the Administration of Maneuver 
Areas) 271 

V 7 — Heeresbauwirtschaftsabteilung (Branch for 
Army Construction Activities) 279 

V 8 — Abteilung fiir Gefolgschaftsangelegenheiten 
des Heercs (Branch for Civilian Workers) 263 

V 9 — Heereskassen und Beamtenbesoldungsabteilung 
(Branch for Army Accounts and Pay of Offi- 
cials) 264 

V 10 — Heeresforstabteilung (Army Forestry 
Branch) 272 

VA — Heeresverwaltungsamt (Army Administration 

Office) 259 

Verk Abt — Verkehrsabteilung (Traffic Branch) 21 
Verpfl Insp OKH — Verpflegungsinspekteur im OKH 

(Rations Inspector of the OKH) 276 
Vertrags- und Preispriifwesen (Contracts and Price 

Control Branch) 62 
Vertreter der Wehrmacht beim Jugendfiihrcr des 

Deutschen Reichs (Hitler Youth Liaison) 53 
Veterinarinspekteur (Chief Veterinary fnspector) 

131 

V J — Veterinarinspektion (Veterinary inspectorate) 
187 

Wa A — Heereswaft'enamt (Army Ordnance Office) 
211 

Wa Abn — Amtsgruppe fiir Abnalmie (Acceptance 
group) 244 



Wa Chef Ing — Amtsgruppe Chefingenieur (Chief 
Ordnance Engineer Group) 246 
" Wa Chef Ing 1 — Chefkonstnikteur (Chief Design- 
er's Branch) 247 

Wa Chef Ing 2/Wa Ro— RohstolTstelle OKH 
(Army Raw Materials Center) 293 

Wa Chef Ing 3/Hz — Halbzcugstelle (Pig Iron 
Branch) 248 

Wa Chef Ing 4 — Fabrikationsabteilung (Wa Chef 
Ing 4) 249 

Wa Chef Ing S M B — Maschinelles Berichtwcsen 
(Machine Recording Branch) 250 

Wa Chef Ing 6 — Fabrikationsgruppe Werkzeug- 
maschinen, Lehreii unci Werkzeuge (Section for 
the Manufacture of Machine Tools, Patterns, and 
Tools) 251 

Wa Chef Ing 7 — Fabrikationsgruppe Munition 
(Section for the Manufacture of Munition) 252 

Wa F — Forschungsabteilung (Ordnance Researcli 
Branch) 258 

Waffengenerale — (Chiefs of arms and services) 110 
WafTeninspekteure — (Inspectors of arms and serv- 
ices) 200 

Wa J Rii-Mun — Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riis- 
ttmg (Munition) (Group for Ammunition Manu- 
facture) 238 

Wa J Rii-Mun 1 — Munitionsabteilung 1 (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 1) 239 

Wa J Rii-Mun 2 — Munitionsabteilung 2 (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 2) 240 

Wa J Rii-Mun 3 u zbV — Munitionsabteilung 3 u zbV 
(Special Purpose Ammunition Branch) 241 

Wa J Rii-Mun 4 — Munitionsabteilung 4 (Ammuni-' 
tion Branch 4) 242 

Wa J Rii-Mun 5 — Munitionsabteilung S (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 5) 243 

Wa J Rii-WuG — Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Kus- 
tung — WafTen und Gerat (Group for Weapons and 
Equipment Manufacture) 230 

Wa J Rii-WuG 1 — AUgemeines Heeresgerat 
(Branch for General Army Equipment) 231 

Wa J Rii-WuG 2 — Waffenabteilung (Weapons 
Branch) 232 

Wa J Ru-WuG 5 — Pionier-, Eisenbahnpionicr- und 
Festungs-Gerateabteilung (Engineer, Railway En- 
gineer, and Fortress Equipment Branch) 233 

Wa J Rii-WuG 6 — Panzerkraftwagen und Zug- 
kraftwagenabteilung (Tanks and Tractors 
Branch) 234 

Wa J Ru-WuG 7 — Naclirichtengeratabteilung (Sig- 
nal Equipment Branch) 235 

Wa J Rii-WuG 8/ZO — Abteilung fiir optisches und 
feinmechanisches Gerat (Optical and Precision In- 
struments Branch) 236 

W Allg — Allgemeine Abteilung (General Armed 
Forces Branch) 42 

Wa Priif — Amtsgruppe fiir Entwicklung und Prii- 
fung (Development and Testing Group) 218 

Wa Priif 1 — Ballistische und Munitionsabteilung 
(Ballistical and Ammunition Branch) 219 

Wa Pruf 2 — Infanterieabteilung (Infantry Branch) 
200 

Wa Priif 4 — Artillerieal)tcilimg (Artillery Branch) 
221 
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Wa Priif 5 — Pionier- und Eisenbahnpionier-Abtei- 
lung (Engineer and Railway Engineer Branch) 
222 

Wa Priif 6 — Panzer- und Motorisierungs-Abteilung 

(Panzer and Motorized Equipment Branch) 224 
Wa Priif 7 — Nachrichtenabteilung (Signal Branch) 
225 

Wa Priif 8 — Abteilung fiir Optik, Messwesen, 
Heereswetterdienst, Feuerleitung und Karten- 
druck (Branch for Optical, Survey, Meteorological, 
. Artillery Fire Control and Map Printing Equip- 
ment) 226 

Wa Priif 9 — Gasschutzabteilung (Gas Protection 
Branch) 227 

Wa Priif 11 — Abteilung fiir Sondergerat (Special 

Equipment Branch) 228 
We Priif 12 — Abteilung fiir Versuchsplatze (Branch 

for Proving Grounds) 229 
Wa Priif Fest (See Priif Fest) 
Wa Z — Zentral-Amtsgruppe des Heereswaffcnamts 

(Central Group of Army Ordnance Office) 212 
Wa Z 1-^Organisationsabteilung (Organization 

Branch) 213 

Wa Z 2 — Gruppe fiir AUgemeine Verwaltungs- 
angelegenheiten (Administrative Section) 214 

Wa Z 3 — Betriebswirtschaftliche Abteilung (Branch 
for internal office management) 215 

Wa Z 4 — Vorschriftenabteilung (Directive Branch) 
216 

Wa Z 6 — Allgomcine Unterbringungs-, Bau- und 
Uberwachungsaiigelegenheiten (Branch for Hous- 
ing, Construction and Guard Matters) 217 

WBA — Wehrcrsatzamt (Conscription and Recruit- 
ing Office) 63 

Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab (Armed Forces Operations 
StafF) 30 

Wehrmacht-Haushaltsabteilung (Armed Forces Bud- 
get Branch) 28 

Wchrmacht-Rechtsabteilung (Armed Forces Judge 
Advocate General) 29 

Wehrmacht-Reifenstelle (Armed Forces Tire Cen- 
ter) 59 

Wehrmacht-Sichtungsstelle (Captured Documents 

Exploitation) 303 
Wehrmacht-Transportleitung Mitte (Central Armed 

Forces Transportation Command) 20 
Wehrmacht-Versorgungsabteilung (Armed Forces 

Welfare and Pensions Branch) 48 



Wehrtnachtzentralamt (Armed Forces Central Office) 
15 

Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung (Armed Forces 

Economic Branch) 56 
Wehrwirtschaftsamt (Armed Forces Economic 

Office) 55 

We Sist — Wehrmacht-Sichtungstelle (Captured Doc- 
uments Exploitation Center) 303 
WFSt — Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab (Armed Forces 

Operations Staff) 30 
WH — Wehrmacht-Haushaltsabteilung (Armed Forces 

Budget Branch) 28 
Wi — Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung (Armed Forces 

Exonomic Branch) 56 
Wi A — Wehrwirtschaftsamt (Armed Forces Eco- 

nomie Office) 55 
W Kr Gesch — Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung der 

Wehrmacht (Armed Forces Historical Branch) 

38 

W Pr — Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda (Armed 
Forces Propaganda Branch) 39 

WR — Wehrmachtrechtsabteilung (Armed Forces 
Judge Advocate General) 29 

W R St — Wehrmachtreifenstelle (Armed Forces 
Tire Center) 59 

W Trsp Ltg Mitte — Wehrmachttransportleitung 
Mitte (Central Armed Forces Trans[)ortation 
Command) 20 

WU — Abteilung fur Wehrmachtfachschulunterricht 
(Armed Forces Education Branch) 

W Vers — Wehrmachtversorgungsabteihmg (Armed 
Forces Welfare and Pensions Branch) 48 

WVW — Abteikiiig Wehrmachtverlustwcscn (Armed 
Forces Casualty Branch) 51 

W Wiss — Abteilung Wissenschaft (Military Sci- 
ence Brancli) 54 

WZA — Wehrmachtzentralamt (Armed Forces Cen- 
tral Office) 15 

Zahlmeisterei des Ch H Riist u. BdE (Accounting 
Office of the Chief of Armj- Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army) 268 

1. Zentral-Abt (Branch 1, Central Branch) 133 

Z — Zentralabteilung im OKH (Chief H Riist lu 
BdE) (Central Branch in the OKH) 282 

Zentral-Amtsgruppe des OKW (Armed Forces Cen- 
tral Group) 16 

Zentral-Amtsgruppe des Heereswaffcnamts (Central 
Group of the Army Ordance Office) 212 
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Section IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ARMY FOR WAR 

I. Territorial Basis 

In peacetime the organization and administration 
of the German Army were based on the division 
of the national territory into fifteen corps areas 
(Wehrkreise). Each one of these contained the 
headquarters and component divisions of a corps 
and was as the same time the main territorial 
echelon for conscription, the administration of 
army property, local defense, and nearly all other 
military matters. The commander of the corps 
area was simultaneously the commanding general 
of the corps, which he was destined to lead into 
the field on the outbreak of war. 

The corps areas as well as the corps were 
numbered with Roman numerals from I to XIII 
plus XVII and XVIII in Austria. Thus the 
I Corps was located in Corps Area I, and so on. 
The missing numbers — XIV, XV, and XVI — 
were used for three non-territorial corps set up 
to control the motorized, light, and Panzer divi- 
sions respectively. After the annexation of 
Austria, another non-territorial corps, XIX, was 
set up to control Austrian Panzer and light di- 
visions. 

By 1939 the German Army had been expanded 
from the seven divisions of the old Reichswehr 
to a total of 51 divisions plus corps troops. These 
consisted of 36 infantry and motorized divisions, 
numbered from 1 to 36, in Germany proper; 
three infantry divisions in Austria and the Sude- 
ten areas ; five Panzer divisions ; ' four light divi- 
sion* ; and three mountain divisions. They were 
organized as follows : 



Corps 



{corps area) 


Headquarters 




Divisions 


I 


. . Konigsberg . . . 


1 


11 


21 


II 




., 12 


32 




III . 




.. 3 


23 




IV 




4 


14 


24 


V . . 


..Stuttgart 


.. 5 


25 


35 


VI , 




6 


16 


26 


VII , . 




7 


27 


1 Mt 


VIII 




8 


18 


28 


IX 




9 


IS 




X 


. .Hamburg 


22 


30 




XI 




19 


31 




XII 


. . Wiesbaden .... 


33 


34 


36 


XIII 


. . Niirnberg 


10 


17 


46 


XVII 




44 


45 




XVIII 




.'. 2Mt 


3Mt 



Magdeburg 2 Mtz 13 Mtz 

20Mtz 29 Mtz 

XV Jena IL 2L 3L 

XVI Berlin \Pz Z Ps 

4Pe SPs 
XIX Wien 2Ps 4L 

After the Polish campaign in 1939, two new 
corps areas. XX and XXT, were created in an- 
nexed territory in the east ; subsequently Corps 
Areas Bohmen und Mahren and Generalgouverf^er 
ment were added. 

2. Mobilization Plan 

The German mobilization for the present war 
was a gradual jjrocess lasting several months. 
The High Command was determined to avoid thp 
mistakes of 1914, when millions of men were 
drawn into the Army almost overnight to form 
second-rate reserve and Landwehr divisions wjtjh 
serious disruption of the economic life of thie 
country. This time the reservists were calle^l 
up individually and deliberately were mixed with 
the personnel of regular divisions so that most 
of the new units formed during the summer of 
1939 were fully as efficient and well organized 
as the original ones. Most of the regular regi- 
ments added one or more supplementary bat- 
talions, composed of men of the older age classes 
who had had only 8 or 12 weeks of training; 
these battalions exchanged personnel with the 
regular battalions and were then organized into 
new divisions just before the attack on Poland. 

3. Creation of the Field Army 

On 27 August 1939, in accordance with carefully 
laid plans which had been developing since the 
latter part of June, the entire German Army 
was split from top to bottom into two mutua|lly 
exclusive parts, which were to perform two dis- 
tinct functions for the duration of the war. On,e 
part was to be concerned only with military op- 
erations and was known as the Field Army 
(Feldheer) ; the other part was devoted to train- 
ing, procurement, and administration in the Zope 
of the Interior and was called the Replacement 
Army (Ersatzheer). The operational parts of 
the High Command, including the Commander- 
in-Chief and the bulk of the General Staff, es- 
tablished a field headquarters a\yay from Berlip 
to control the Field Army. The rest of the 
High Command was placed under a deputy of 



Non-territorial 
Corps 

XIV..., 
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the Commander-in-Chief to be known as the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Army ( Chef der Heeresriistung und 
Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres) , responsible for 
maintaining the Field Army by the dispatch of 
replacements, the formation of new units, and 
the supply of materiel, as well as continuing the 
normal military functions at home. 

At the same time each of the active corps 
took the field under its commanding general, and 
the corps areas were placed under deputy com- 
mands to control the Replacement Army, the 
permanent installations, and the conscription and 
training system. The new commander in each 
corps area was to be known by the dual title of 
Deputy Commanding General and Commander 
of the Corps Area (Stellvertretender Komman- 
dierender General und Befehlshaber im Wehr- 
kreis). In his capacity as Deputy Commanding 
General he was to be responsible for all matters 
having to do with troop units of the Army, par- 
ticularly the operation of the replacement sys- 
tem; as Commander of the Corps Area he was 
to exercise all territorial functions, such as con- 
scription, control of permanent installations, and 
local defense, on behalf of the entire Armed 
I'orces. 

The corps of the new Field Army were or- 
ganized into armies (Armeen) — ^an administrative 
and tactical echelon which had not existed in 
peacetime. These, in turn, were placed under 
the tactical control of army groups (Heeres- 
gruppen), which were directly responsible to 
field headquarters for the conduct of operations. 

At the lower levels, each unit which took 
the field in 1939 left behind at its home station 
a rear echelon which was known as its replace- 
ment training unit (Ersatzeinheit). An infantry 
regiment, for example, left behind an infantry 
replacement training battalion, bearing the same 
number, which was thenceforth to induct and 
train recruits, dispatch them to the field regi- 
ment as needed, and receive personnel back from 
the field unit if they were to be discharged or 
when they came out of general hospitals. 

4. Functions of the Home Command 

The functions of the wartime command for the 
Zone of the Interior may be described as three- 
fold: 

a. Personnel. Conscription, training and re- 
placement of personnel include control of mobili- 
zation policies and the actual call-up and induc- 



tion of men; all types of military training, in- 
cluding the selection and schooling of officers and 
noncommissioned officers; the dispatch of per- 
sonnel replacements to field units in response to 
their requisitions; and the organization of new 
units. 

1). Equipment. Design, procurement, accept- 
ance, and storage of equipment of all kinds, and 
its dispatch to the Field Army, involve : assess- 
ment of the future needs of the field; planning 
of production ; obtaining the necessary raw ma- 
terials and labor ; development and testing of new 
weapons ; fiscal matters ; maintenance of suitable 
storage and transport facilities, and of head- 
quarters to control them ; and organization of 
the channels for supply requisitions and deliveries. 

c. Administration. Administration of the 
permanent military installations in the Zone of 
the Interior and emergency defense of the home 
territory also are responsibilities of the Home 
Command. The latter function (which would be- 
come operative, for example, in case of a sur- 
prise airborne invasion of the heart of Germany) 
would be exercised by the Home Command only 
until an adequate Field Army force could be 
assembled to take charge of the operations. 

The above functions of the Home Command 
are discussed in detail in Sections V and VI, of 
this chapter and in Chapter VI below. 

5. Organization of the Theater of War 

On the outbreak of war, all the parts of Europe 
and its adjacent waters which might be the scene 
of operations became, from the German point 
of view, the Theater of War (Kriegsgebiet). 
Within this area the Germans distinguish between 
the Theater of Operations (Operationsgebiet) and 
the Zone of the Interior (Heimatkriegsgebiet). 
Since, in the German concept, wars should be 
conducted as far as possible beyond their own 
frontiers, the military nomenclature also provides 
for an intermediate area known as the Zone of 
Military Administration (Gebeit der Kreigsver- 
waltung) or Occupied Territory (Besetstes 
Gehiet); in fact, much of Europe was in this 
category during the years when the German 
armies were fighting in the distant steppes of 
Russia and in Africa. 

The Theater of Operations itself is divided 
into the Combat Zone (Gefechtsgehiet) and the 
Communications Zone (Riickwdrtiges Gebiet). 
The latter may be entirely taken up by the Army 
Rear Areas (Riickwdrtige Armeegebiete) or, 
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if the line of communications is long, its rearward 
part may be the Army Group Rear Area {Ruck- 
wdrtiges Heeresgebiet). 

Each of the above subdivisions of the Theater 
of War is subject to a different type of admin- 
istration by the military, mixed military and civil, 
or only the civil authorities. The arrangement is 
shown schematically in Figure 7. 

The Zone of the Interior was extended in 
1941 and 1942 to include Denmark, Alsace, Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, and those parts of Poland 
incorporated in the so-called Government Gen- 
eral; it already included Bohemia and Moravia. 
By contrast, much of Germany itself was within 
the Theater of Operations and even within the 
Combat Zone by the end of 1944. 

The Zone of the Interior is in general the 
area under the command of the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army. Special regulations provide for the divi- 
sion of authority whenever units or installa- 
tions of the Replacement Army are stationed with- 
in the Theater of Operations, as has happened 
with the pushing back of the front lines into Ger- 
many. In such cases the field commander has no 
authority over the units or installations in ques- 



UNCLASSIFIED 

tion; he may not conscript German males found 
in the area or Tnake requisitions of horses or 
motor vehicles, for example, since this would 
upset the long-range and nation-wide programs 
of the Home Command for the utilization of per- 
sonnel and equipment. Only under absolute mili- 
tary necessity may a field commander assume 
control of units or installations of the Replace- 
ment Army, and he must then immediately notify 
the Commander of the Replacement Army. The 
latter, on the other hand, must consult the field 
commander on any matter of fundamental im- 
portance affecting the area of joint interest. This 
arrangement well illustrates the careful distinc- 
tion which the Germans make between the func- 
tions and authority of the Field Army and those 
of the Home Command. 

Within the Communications Zone, the Army 
Group Rear Area (when it exists) is placed 
under the authority of a Commander of Army 
Group Rear Area (Befehlshaber des riickwdrtigen 
Heeresgebiets) , who has the status of a corps 
commander and is responsible to the Commander 
of the Army Group. His main tasks are to pro- 
vide for the military administration of the area 
and' to protect the security of the lines of com- 
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Figure 7. — Organization of the Theater of War. 
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niunication so that the army group commander 
can devote himself entirely to combat operations. 
Similarly, the Army Rear Area is controlled by 
a Commander of Army Rear Area ( Kommandant 
des riickwdrtigen Armeegebiets) with the status 
of a division commander. The rear area com- 
manders have at their disposal security (Si 
cherungs) units and police troops and set up vari- 
ous types of administrative headquarters. 

6. Administration of Occupied Territory 

In occupied territory, or the Zone of Military 
Administration (which in some cases has been 
the "friendly" territory of nations allied to Ger- 
many), the administrative structure is distinct 
from the operational control of any German com- 
liat units stationed in it. In France before the 
Allied landing in 1944, for example, the Mili- 
tary Administration under General von Sti:lp- 
nagel was responsible for local security and for 
dealing with the French authorities and the popu- 
lation, but had no direct connection with von 
Rundstedt's army group which was stationed 
there for operational purposes. Distinct frpm 
both these commands were the training units 
in reserve divisions stationed in France, which 
came under the control of the Commander of the 
Replacement Army in Berlin for training and 
replacement purposes. 

Typical of the flexibility of the German sys- 
tem was the great variety shown in the forms of 
military administration in the different occupied 
countries. In each case the form of German 
military control was adapted to the strategic needs 
as well as to the political, economic, and psycho- 
logical factors. In Denmark there was officially 
no control at all, since the country was regarded 
as "protected" and not occupied; the German 
troops statione4 there came under a Commander 
of German Troops in Denmark, while the ad- 
ministration of the country was left to the con- 
stitutional Danish government, subject only (until 
1944) to German diplomatic pressure. At the 
opposite extreme was Poland, where no rem- 
nant of the. previous native administration re- 
mained and the Germans had to have tight mili- 
tary control and even do most of the local polic- 
ing. In France and some other countries the 
Germans worked largely through the native au- 
thorities but also set up their own administra- 
tive area headquarters ( Oberfeldkommandan- 
turen) and sub-area headquarters (Feldkomman- 
danturen) as the local garrison commands. 



Section V. FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CORPS AREA 

1. Introduction 

As has been shown, the Home Command in war- 
time is responsible for the replacement of per- 
sonnel, the procurement of equipment, and 
territorial administration and defense. Most of 
these functions are exercised through the regional 
corps areas, which are the permanent basis for 
the organization and administration of the Ger- 
man Army. It is these functions which are dis- 
cussed in this section. 

A few functions of the Home Command are 
performed on a basis other than ihe territorial one 
of corps areas and are not included here. By far 
the most important of these is the procurement, 
acceptance, storage, and issue of ordnance ma- 
teriel, which is handled by the Army Ordnance 
Office and the Ordnance Inspectorate operating 
through their own regional organization ; this f unc-, 
tion is discussed in detail in Chapter VI below. 
Other types of supplies, with the exce])tion of 
gasoline and lubricants, are administered by the 
corps areas after procurement policies have been 
established by the High Command. 

2. Corps Area Responsibilities 

The functions of the corps area headquarters in 
wartime may be divided into those which it per- 
forms as a territorial command and those which 
accrue to it as the deputy headquarters of a peace- 
time army corps which is now in the field. As a 
territorial command it is responsible to the Armed 
Forces High Command and has responsibilities 
affecting all three branches of the Armed Forces ; 
in this capacity it is officially referred to as Corps 
Area Headquarters . . . {Wehrkrciskommando 
. . . ). In its other capacity it is under the Army 
High Command alone and is referred to as 
Deputy Headquarters of the . . . Army Corps 
{Stcllvcrtretcndcs Gcncralkommando . . . Armec- 
korps) ; as such it is responsible for the replace- 
ment training system for all the field units which 
are affihated with it. 

The following are the principal responsibilities 
of this combined headquarters : 

Conscription of manpower, carried out through 
a system of conscription offices. (See Section VI 
of this chapter below.) 

Training, conducted in training units which 
come under controlling staffs of regimental and 
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division status and in military schools. (See Sec- 
tion VI.) 

Replacement of personnel for the affiliated field 
units and formation of new units. (See Section 
VI.) 

Local defense is provided for, in the first in- 
stance, by static units of various types, particu- 
larly the local defense battalions (Landesschiitzen- 
Bataillone) , local construction units (Landesbau- 
pioniere) , Siiid river guard units (Landespioniere) . 
Such units are controlled by a special adminis- 
trative division staff {Dknsions-Kommando 
z.b.V.), of which one was set up in each corps 
area early in the war. They provide guards for 
vital installations and for prisoner of war camps 
and furnish personnel for local garrison battalions 
(Standortbataillone) and companies. In case of 
emergency the corps area commander has extra- 
ordinary powers over civilian agencies as well as 
the military units and installations in his territory ; 
he may then, for example, issue orders to the pro- 
'vincial and local authorities, commandeer trans- 
port and supplies, and take any other steps neces- 
sary until outside help arrives. 

Any General Headquarters units of the Field 
Army which are temporarily stationed in the corps 
area are controlled by the corps area headquarters 
through its special administrative division staff 
(Div. Kdo. z.b.V.) or other appropriate command 
channel. 

Auditing of the accounts of all field units affili- 
ated with the corps area is another responsibiUty. 

All military personnel, regardless of their own 
unit affiliation, are subject to the curfews and 
other disciplinary regulations issued by the local 
garrison commander within the corps area. These 
regulations are enforced by a patrol service main- 
tained by the corps area headquarters as well as 
by the garrison headquarters. In all territorial 
matters the corps area commander has a large 
degree of autonomy. He allots units to garrisons 
and determines the areas controlled by the gar- 
rison commanders. He also controls the Corps 
Area Administration ( Wehrkreisz'erzvahung) and 
its subordinate administrative offices so far as 
their activity concerns the troops stationed in the 
corps area. 

3. Corps Area Headquarters Organization 

The various responsibilities of the corps area com- 
mander and the corps area headquarters are re- 
flected in the composition and functions of his 
regular stafif and attached special command staffs. 



In principle, the staff is organized like any nor- 
mal corps staff. The differences result from the 
fact that it has, not an operational, but a replace- 
ment mission; furthermore it is not a mobile, but 
a static organization. Thus, for example. Section 
I b, which in a field unit handles supply of equip- 
ment and ammunition, is in this case also respon- 
sible for the supply of manpower and for sending 
replacements to the Field Army ; Section I c, nor- 
mally, iiitelligence, is not primarily concerned with 
. obtaining information about the enemy but with 
counterintelligence and security ; and Sections II, 
personnel, and IV a, administration, are expanded. 
Section II serving also as the depository for per- 
sonnel records while Section IV a is incorporated 
into the large and semi-autonomous organization 
of the Corps Area Administration (IVehrkreis- 
verwaltung) . 

The staff is headed by a Chief of Staff {Chef 
des Stabes) and includes the following sections : 

Section I is responsible for such matters as 
training, quarters, air raid protection, gas defense, 
transportation, training films, surveying and map- 
ping, engineer units, and technical supervision of 
'Utilities in military installations. 

Signal matters are handled in the I a Section 
by the Commander of Signal Troops (Kont- 
mandeur der Nachrichtentritppen). He in turn 
has a staff of his own concerned with training, 
activation, and replacement of signal units, super- 
vision of radio traffic, static telephone installa- 
tions, signal equipment, and female auxiliaries. 

Section I b handles the supply of ordnance 
equipment and ammunition for units stationed in 
the corps area. As an echelon in the control of 
manpower, this section supervises the conscrip- 
tion offices {Wchrersatzdienst stall en) and is re- 
sponsible for issuing the orders for the transfer 
of replacements to units of the Field Army in 
response to their requisitions. 

Section I c handles counterintelligence and se- 
curity to the limited extent that the corps area 
headquarters participates in these activities. It 
also is concerned with Armed I'orces propaganda 
and press relations, as well as the training and 
employment of interpreters. Formerly this section 
also handled troop welfare, morale building, and 
recreational activities ; later, these became the re- 
sponsibility of the National- Socialist Guidance 
Officer {Nationalsozialistischer Filhrungsoffizier) 
who is an independent staff officer in charge of a 
newly created section of the staff. 

Section II, the personnel section, is divided into 
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Subsections II a, dealing with officer personnel, 
and II b, concerned with enlisted personnel. Sub- 
section II a keeps individual records for all pro- 
fessional officers regardless of where they are em- 
ployed and handles the recruiting of officer candi- 
dates and awards of decorations. Subsection II b 
deals with transfers and detachment of individual 
enlisted men to schools or for other duty. It does 
not keep individual records for enlisted personnel, 
as these are kept by the conscription offices. It 
also handles the recruiting of potential officer and 
noncommissioned officer candidates {Ajinahme- 
stellen fiir den FiihrcrnacJnvuchs), deferment of 
essential workers, and furloughs and discharges. 

Section III is headed by the corps judge 
(Korpsrichter) ; however the corps area head- 
quarters is not an important echelon for legal 
matters. 

Section IV a, administration, is headed by the 
Korpsintendant who at the same time has charge 
of the Corps Area Administration (Wehrkreis- 
verwaltung). 

Section IV b is headed by the Deputy Corps 
Surgeon (Stellvertretender Korpsarzt, also called 
W ehrkreisarzt) , who advises the commander on, 
medical questions and has a stafif of his own. 
Under him special medical officers ( Truppemrzte) 
supervise discharges for medical reasons which 
are handled through army discharge bureaus 
{H eeresentlassungsstellen) . 

Section IV c is the Deputy Corps Veterinarian 

{Stellvertretender Korpsveterinlir, also called 
Wehrkreisveterinar), who has his own separate 
staff. 

Section IV d comprises the Protestant and 
Catholic corps area chaplains {W ehrkreispfarrer) . 

Motor transport (Heeres-Moiorisierung) is 
handled by a separate staff section, sometimes called 
Section V or referred to as the Corps Area Motor 
Transport Officer {Wehrkreiskraftfahroffizier). 
It deals with the issue of licenses for military 
drivers and vehicles ; allocation and distribution 
of military vehicles, tires, equipment, gasoline, 
and oil ; traffic control ; and the supply of vehicles. 

Independently of this section there exists a 
Commander of Motor Maintenance Troops 
(Kommandeur der Kraftfahrparktruppe), who 
controls motor maintenance training units, nlotor 
maintenance and repair parks, and parks for spare 
parts and tires. This commander is sometimes, if 
not always, the same man as the Corps Area 
Motor Transport Officer. 



On the staff of each corps area headquarters a 
Section F, Welfare {Fiirsorge), controls the ac- 
tivities of welfare officers ( Fiirsorge-Offiziere) 
who give advice and assistance to professional 
soldiers who are discharged or about to be dis- 
charged. All discharged non-professional soldiers 
are taken care of by the Ministry of Labor. 

This section represents that part of the German 
Welfare and Pensions {Fiirsorge und Versor- 
gung) organization which is administered by the 
corps area commander. The other part. Pensions 
[ Vcrsorgung) , is handled on a different level, the 
chain of command going from the Armed Forces 
High Command to one of three regional Welfare 
Groups {Vcrsorgnngsgruppen) which are located 
at Berlin, Breslau, and Munich. These control 
the Welfare and Pension Offices {Fiirsorge- und 
Versorgungsdmter), of which there is one in each 
corps area. These offices, which- do not form part 
of the corps area organization, grant pensions 
for discharged professional soldiers and their de- 
pendents. The reason for the separation of these 
offices from the control of the corps area com- 
mander is the desire to achieve uniformity in the 
administration of pensions throughout the entire 
Reich. 

Attached to the staff of each corps area head- 
quarters is a Commander of Prisoners of War 
{Kommandeur dcr Kriegsgefangenen im Wehr- 
kreis . . .), who is in charge of all prisoner of war 
camps in the corps area. He controls camps for 
officers {Offisicrslager or Oflag) and camps for 
enlisted personnel {Mannschafts-Stammlager or 
Stalag), both types being designated by the Ro- 
man numeral of the corps area and distinguished' 
by letters, as XII A, B, etc. 

The Commander of Military Police Patrols 
{Kommandeur des Streifendicnstes) is the su- 
perior of all road and railway patrols. He is di- 
rectly subordinate to the corps area commander 
and works in close liaison with the garrison com- 
manders. 

The Officer for Military Economic Affairs 
( W chrivirtscjmftsofficier) handles, for the corps 
area commander, all questions of military eco- 
nomics having a territorial bearing; he is at the 
same time a direct representative of the Armed 
Forces Economic Office in the Armed Forces 
High Command and liaison officer to the regional 
armament inspectorates {Riistungsinspektionen) 
of the Ministry for Armaments and War Pro- 
duction {Ministerium fiir Riistung und Kriegs- 
produktion). 
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4. Garrison Headquarters 

The local territorial responsibilities of the corps 
area commander are exercised through Armed 
Forces Senior Garrison Officers {Wehrmacht- 
Standortdlteste). In garrisons with permanent 
headquarters (Kommandanturen) , or on maneu- 
ver areas (Truppenubungspldtze) , the commander 
(Kommandant) is automatically the senior gar- 
rison officer. 

If the majority of the units or installations in 
a garrison belong to the Navy or Air Force, the 
senior garrison officer may be taken from these 
branches of the Armed Forces instead of from the 
Army, but he remains subordinate to the corps 
area commander. 

The area of the garrison town and its immedi- 
ate vicinity is designated as the garrison district 
(Standortbezirk) , its boundaries fixed by the 
senior garrison officer with the approval of the 
corps area commander. Within this district the 
senior garrison officer is fully responsible for 
discipline, local defense, and related matters on 
behalf of the entire Armed Forces; enlisted per- 
sonnel, for example, require a pass to leave the 
garrison district. 

All parts of the corps area which are not in- 
cluded in garrison districts are allotted by the 
corps area commander to so-called garrison areas 
(Standortbereiche) , which are placed under the 
control of existing senior garrison officers for the 
exercise of the same functions as within the dis- 
tricts. 

If there is an airport (Fliegerhorst) within the 
garrison district, it is treated as an autonomous 
district and placed under the command of a Ger- 
man Air Force officer. 

The senior garrison officer is authorized to 
commandeer soldiers and horse-drawn vehicles in 
his area to do work for the general purposes of 
the garrison. In case of emergency he may mo- 
bilize special detatchments. 

The senior garrison officer issues regulations 
for garrison guards and patrols and cooperates 
with units of the Armed Forces gatrol Service 
(Wehrmacht-Streifendienst). He is responsible 
for local defense measures, especially for the air 
raid protection of all installations belonging to the 
Armed Forces, and for the efficiency of the air 
raid protection services. 

The senior garrison officer is responsible for 
the maintenance of military discipline among all 
members of the Armed Forces within his terri- 
tory ; all military personnel on leave have to report 
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at the garrison headquarters within 48 hours, and 
the senior garrison officer may declare certain 
restaurants or streets oflf limits. 

5. Corps Area Administration 

a. General. All administrative matters in the 
German Army are controlled at the top by the 
Army Administration Office (Heeresverwaltungs- 
amt) in the Army High Command. Under this 
office the administrative agencies within Germany 
are organized on a territorial basis, with the Corps 
Area Administration {Wchrkreisverwaltung) as 
the next lower echelon. Below this, these matters 
are handled by the local garrison administrations 
{Hccrcs-Standortvenualtungcn) and other spe- 
cialized types of local administrative agencies. 
This entire system operates independently of the 
tactical chain of command. The word "adminis- 
tration" ( Verzmltung) in the German Army cov- 
ers primarily pay, rations, clothing, and billeting. 

b. Dual Position of the Corps Area Ad- 
ministration. The degree of independent au- 
thority of the Corps Area Administration in carry- 
ing out its duties depends on the nature of the 
subject matter, which is divided into two basic 
oategories : those in which the Corps Area Admin- 
istration acts independently of the Corps Area 
Headquarters and is responsible only to the Army 
Administration Office, and those in which it acts 
on the orders of the corps area commander. In 
the latter type of subject, the Corps Area Admin- 
istration functions as the IV a, or administrative 
section, of the corps area staff, and these subjecte 
are usually referred to as 'TV a matters". They 
are mostly matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the corps area headquarters itself or of the 
units directly subordinate to it. 

The matters in which the Corps Area Adminis- 
tration acts independently are those which derive 
from its status as a resixjnsible echelon in the 
territorial adininistrative structure. In these mat- 
ters it has its own direct administrative channels, 
upwards to the Army Administration Office and 
downwards to the local garrison administrations. 
They include the following categories : 

Pay, accounting, social insurance, and allow- 
ances. 

Procurement, storage, and issue of utensils and 
general equipment. i 

Supervision of the handUng of food in pro- 
cessing plants and in the ration depots. 

Billeting, so far as it is not determined by the 
military decision of the corps area commander. 

Building and civilian contracts. 
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Personnel matters of all administrative officers 
in the Corps Area Administration, its siibordinate 
agencies, and Field Army units maintained by the 
corps area. 

Training of administrative officers. In principle 
this separation into "IV a matters" and independ- 
ently handled administrative matters is carried 
down to the lowest administrative echelons, al- 
though the scope of their independent authority is 
less comprehensive than that of the Corps Area 
Administration. This basic division of the ad- 
ministrative authority is characteristic of the dual 
functions and responsibilities of the administra- 
tive service of the German Army. 

The head of the Corps Area Administration is 
an administrative officer in the Special Troop 
Service {Truppensonderdienst) with the title 
Korpsintendant who is at the same time the head 
of Section IV a of the staff of the corps area com- 
mander. As head of the Corps Area Administra- 
tion the Korpsintendant is directly subordinate to 
the Army Administration Office ; as a staff officer 
he is subordinate to the commanding general. 

c. Functions of the Corps Area Adminis- 



tration. The principal function of the Corps 
Area Administration consists in supervising the 
various local offices in the corps area which con- 
stitute the executive organs of administration. 
The local administrative offices are : 

Army garrison administrations (Heeres-Stand- 
ortverwaltungen ) . 

Army ration main depots (Heeres-Verpfle- 
gungshauptmutcr) and army ration dejwts 
(Heeres-Verpflegungsdinter). 

Hospital administrations (Lazarettverwalturi' 
gen). 

Clothing offices {Dcklcidungsdmter) . 

Construction offices (Heeresbaudmter). 

Administrative offices of units of battalion or 
higher status located in the corps area {Zahl- 
meistereien) . 

An additional function of the Corps Area Ad- 
ministration is auditing the accounts of the bat- 
talion administrative officers {Truppenzahl- 
meister) of Field Army units affiliated with the 
corps area, wherever they are located. It may 
issue instructions to these officers, but they are 
technically subordinate not to it but to the Field 
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Army administrative headquarters at higher 
echelons. 

The Corps Area Administration is also respon- 
sible for personnel matters of administrative of- 
ficers in units afSliated with the corps area and 
serves as their replacement unit. It also trains 

such officers. 

d. Organization of the Corps Area Admin- 
istration. Corresponding to its responsibilities 
the Corps Area Administration is subdivided into 
the following sections (Sachgebiete) : 

Section A : Fiscal matters ; interpretation of 
pay regulations ; travel, moving, and transporta- 
tion allowances ; welfare and pensions ; vocational 
schools of the Army; office equipment; libraries; 
general rules for cashiers, bookkeepers, and audi- 
tors ; office regulations for paymasters. 

Section B : For the duration of the war this 
section is known as the auditing office {Abrech- 
nungsintendantur) . It audits the accounts of unit 
paymasters in the field and of ordnance installa- 
tions in the corps area. 

Section C : Rations ; procurement, adminis- 
tration, and issue of rations through the ration 
depots ; procurement of forage for the remount 
depots ; bakeries ; troop-kitchens ; ration supply 
for the troops while on maneuvers ; auditing of the 
accounts of the ration depots and of those gar- 
rison administrations with a "rations" department ; 
auditing of the accounts of the remount depots. 

Section D: Supervision of the garrison ad- 
ministrations; auditing of their accounts; billet- 
ing ; administration of real estate. 

Section E: Administration of hospitals; au- 
diting of their accounts ; questions concerning civ- 
ilian workers ; legal matters so far as not dealt 
with in any of the other sections ; clothing ; super- 
vision of clothing depots and auditing of their 
accounts. 

Section F: Construction matters; supervision 
of the construction offices ; civilian contracts. 

Section G: Procurement of living quarters 
for members of the staff of the Corps Area Ad- 
ministration. 

Section P : (PI) Personnel matters of the 
administrative officers. (P II) Personnel matters 
of civilian workers. 

e. Special Administrative Headquarters. 
Comparable with the Corps Area Administrations, 
but in a special position, is the Administration for 
Central Army Tasks {Verwaltung fiir Zentral- 
Qufgaben des Heeres) . This office is organized in 
the same way as the Corps Area Administrations 



and carries out the administration for OKH-con- 
trolled establishments in Corps Area III such as 

demonstration units, army specialist schools, 
academies, and other institutions. 

f. Subordinate Administrative Agencies. 
Of the various local administrative agencies subor- 
dinate to the Corps Area Administration, those 
which deal with rations and clothing form part of 
the organization of supply and are therefore dealt 
with in detail in Chapter VI below. 

The most important of the remaining local of- 
fices are the garrison administrations (Heeres- 
Standortverwaltungen) . 

As a rule there is a garrison administration in 
every garrison and on every maneuver area; it is 
always designated by the name of the garrison 
town. Large cities may have more than one gar- 
rison administration. 

The head of the garrison administration is an 
administrative officer who is appointed by the 
Army High Command and who is directly sub- 
ordinate to the Korpsintendant. The head of the 
garrison administration is not on the staff of the 
garrison commander, and there is no subordina- 
tion of the garrison administration to the garrison 
commander. The two are expected to cooperate 
closely, but in practice this dual authority leads 
at times to difficulties which liave to be adjusted 
by agreement between the Corps Area Adminis- 
tration and the corps area commander. 

The garrison administration normally consists 
of the following departments: 

Real estate management {Grundstiicksverwal- 
tung). 

Garrison finance office (Hccrcsslaiidortkassc) . 
Pay records for civilian workers {Standortlohn- . 
stelle). 

Pay records for soldiers {Standortgebiihrnis- 
stelle). 

Utensils and general equipment depot (Gerli- 
telager) . 

The real estate department handles the main 
task of the garrison administration, which is the 
management and utilization of the real estate in- 
cluding training area, and the erection, mainte- 
nance, and administration of the buildings and 
other installations owned or rented by the Army. 
Excluded from these are the garrison hospitals 
(Standortlasarette) and the installations of the 
remount depots, which are taken care of by these 
organizations themselves. 

The garrison finance office has the task of mak- 
ing payments and keeping books and accounts 
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for the garrison administration and the construc- 
tion offices (Heeresbauamfer) . It also. keeps the 
surplus cash for other local offices of the Army. 
Affiliated with a garrison finance office are all 
small unit pay offices (Zahlstellen) and branch 
pay offices (Nebenzahlstellen) , which are only 
allowed to make cash payments and which there- 
fore use the garrison finance office for other types 
of payment. 

The pay office for civilian workers keeps the 
pay records for these groups and instructs the 
garrison finance office to make the corresponding 
payments. 

The department handling pay records of sol- 
diers in the field determines the regular service 
pay {Weltrmachtbesoldung for professional sol- 
diers and Kriegsbesoldung for all other soldiers) 
and makes the corresponding payments through 
the garrison finance office to their accounts or 
dependents. 

The utensils and general equipment depots store 
tools, utensils, and office equipment used in bar- 
racks and other installations. Such utensils and 
general equipment are procured by the Corps 
Area Administration, which orders one or several 
of the larger garrison administrations to effect 
the purchases for the entire area and store the 
goods. 

Another type of local administrative agency is 
the hospital administration (Lazarettverwaltung) . 
This is subordinate to the Corps Area Adminis- 
tration as well as to the medical officer in charge 
of the hospital. Tt deals independently, under the 
supervision of the Corps Area Administration, 
with payments, bookkeeping, and accounting for 
the hospital. In its concern for the medical per- 
sonnel, officials, and hospitalized soldiers in mat- 
ters of pay, rations, and clothing it occupies the 
same position as the administrative office {Zahl- 
meister) of a unit staff. With regard to the ad- 
ministration of the real estate and buildings be- 
longing to the hospital it has the same responsibili- 
ties as the garrison administration has for other 
property. 

Army construction offices (Heeresbaudmter 
and Heeresneubaudmter) are established by the 
Army High Command, which also appoints the 
head of the office and determines the size of his 
staff. The work of the construction offices is 
supervised by the Director of Construction (Sec- 
tion F) in the Corps Area Administration. 
Within their district Army construction offices 
deal with the technical side of the construction. 



repair, and maintenance of buildings owned or 
rented by the Army and give advice to the other 
, administrative agencies. 

6. Medical Service and Installations 

a. Medical Service. Within the Armed 
Forces the administration of the medical services 
and the use of the medical installations and facili- 
ties in Germany have been centralized to a high 
degree. In considering the medical organization 
of the Replacement Army it should be borne in 
mind that these facilities, to a varying degree, 
are also at the disposal of the other branches of 
the Armed Forces and of the Waffen-SS. 

The Chief Army Medical Inspector {Heeres- 
sanitdts'mspckteur) , vvliose activities are super- 
vised by the Armed Forces Surgeon General 
{Chef des Wehrmax-htsanitdtswesens), is sta- 
tioned at the headquarters of the Commander of 
the Replacement Army but does not form part of 
his staff. He works through his own staff, the 
Army Medical Inspectorate (Heeressantitdtsin- 
spektion), which is part of the General Army 
Office {Allgemeines Heeresamt). He is the head 
of the medical services of the Field Army as well 
as of the Replacement Army. The Chief Army 
Medical Inspector is the superior of the medical 
personnel of the Army in disciplinary matters and 
questions concerning medical work. He decides 
on the assignment and promotion of medical 
officers. 

Within the limits of the directives issued by 
the Armed Forces Surgeon General he has the 
following responsibilities: 

Training of medical personnel. 

Direction of the medical service including hy- 
gienic and sanitary measures in the Army. 

Evacuation and hospitalization of casualties 
and the administration of all military hospitals. 

Supply of drugs and medical equipment for the 
Army. 

The permanent medical installations in Ger- 
many comprise medical units, hospitals, and sup- 
ply installations which are all organized on a 
strictly territorial basis. 

b. Corps Area Surgeons. In the Replace- 
ment Army the channels of command go through 
the chief medical officers of the corps areas. 
These officers have a dual title. They are called 
deputy corps surgeon {Stellvertretender Korps- 
arzt) for orders which concern the troops and 
emanate from the deputy corps headquarters 
(Stellvertretendes Generalkommando), and corps 
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area surgeon {Wehrkreisarzt) in all territorial 
matters which are handled under the authority 
of the corps area headquarters {W ehrkreiskom- 
mando). In this dual capacity they are on the 
stafif of the corps area commander and head the 
IV b (medical) section of this staff. They are 
therefore subordinate to the commander of tlie 
corps area as well as to the Chief Army Medical 
Inspector. Within their territory the chief medi- 
cal officers of the corps areas have the same func- 
tions and responsibilities as the Chief Army 
Medical Inspector. 

c. Medical Units. The corps area surgeons 
control the medical replacement battalions {Sani- 
tijts-Ersatsabteilungen) , one in each corps area, 
which train medical replacements for the Field 
Army. They also control the medical battalions 
{Sanitdts-Abteilungen) , which during the war 
comprise all the medical personnel other than 
those in training, serving in the Replacement 
Army with units or in general hospitals. Each 
corps area usually has two or three medical bat- 
talions, which are designated by their headquar- 
ters town. 

The medical battalions are composed of medi- 
cal sectiens (Heeres-Sanitdtsstaffeln) of varying 
size. The medical sections are the local sub-units 
of the medical battalions and generally 'can be 
found in every permanent garrison and every 
maneuver area. They are designated by the 
name of the garrison town. 

The commander of the medical section is the 
local representative of the corps area surgeon 
and also serves as the garrison surgeon (Stand- 
ortarzt) and head of the IV b section on the 
staff of the senior garrison officer. The garri- 
son surgeon is therefore subordinate to the' senior 
garrison officer as well as to the corps area sur- 
geon. The garrison surgeon also controls the 
military hospitals in his area. 

d. Hospitals. In peacetime all the larger gar- 
risons had permanent garrison hospitals (Sand- 
ort-Lazarette) . In addition there existed several 
Army tuberculosis hospitals {Lazarette fiir Lun- 
genkranke des Heeres) and Army sanatoriums 
{Kurlasarette des Heeres). 

In wartime all these hospitals are designated 
general hospitals (Reservelasarette) . Thus the 
garrison hospitals became Reservelazarette , the 
tuberculosis hospitals Reserve-Lazarette fur Lun- 
genkranke, and the sanatoriums Reserve-Kurla- 
sarette. In addition Army convalescents' homes 
(Heeres-Genesungsheime), general hospitals for 



prisoners of war (Reservelazarette fiir Kriegsge- 
fangene), and other types were created. 

Since the peacetime facilities were entirely in- 
adequate for the wartime needs, a large number 
of civilian institutions and suitable buildings such 
as civilian hospitals, hotels, and schools were 
taken over and converted into general hospitals. 
The general hospitals are designated by the name 
of the town, and Roman numerals if there is 
naore than one general hospital in the town — for 
example Reservelazarett Kassel III. If a general 
hospital controls wards in separate buildings 
these usually are called pjirt-hospitals ( Teilla- 
zarette). The capacity of a general hospital may 
vary anywhere from 100 to 1,000 or more beds. 

The medical personnel of a general hospital 
belong to the medical section (Heeressanitatsstaf- 
fel) which is stationed in that particular town or 
district. They therefore are affiliated permanently 
with one of the medical battalions (Sanitdtsab- 
teilungen) of the corps area. 

For the purposes of medical supervision, gen- 
eral hospitals, with an aggregate of about 5,000 
beds in a given area of the Wehrkreis, are 
grouped together into general hospital districts 
(Reservelasarett-Bezirke) which are under the 
supervision of senior medical officers. 

The majority of the general hospitals are 
equipped and staffed to deal with a fairly wide 
range of casualties and diseases, but a few of 
them specialize, such as general hospitals for blind 
soldiers or for soldiers with brain injuries. In 
the military medical organization, the main types 
of casualties and diseases are indicated by a sys- 
tem of code numbers, running from 1 to 21, in 
order to facilitate the distribution of casualties to 
those hospitals which are best fitted for their 
treatment. 

For the puiposes of evacuation and distribu- 
tion of casualties each general hospital in a given 
area is subordinate to a transportation headqu.'ir- 
ters (Transport-Kommandantur) , where a medi- 
cal liaison officer handles all these questions. The 
distribution itself is based on daily reports from 
the general hospitals to their local distributing 
centers (Kranken-V erteilungs-Stelle) giving the 
number of unoccupied beds. 

All general hospitals form part of the Replace- 
ment Army and therefore, as a rule, all soldiers 
sent to a general hospital automatically are trans- 
ferred from the Field Army to the Replacement 
Army. At times, when the Theater of Operations 
has extended into Germany proper, this rule has 
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been modified, so that soldiers who are sent to 
general hospitals in the corps areas near the com- 
bat zone are transferred to the Replacement Army 
only after having stayed in the general hospital 
for 8 weeks; this is the same period that applies 
to field hospitals. 

7. Veterinary Service 

a. Control. At the head of the veterinary 
services of the Armed Forces is the Veterinary 
Inspector (Veterindrinspekteur) , who is stationed 
at the heaquarters of the Commander of the Re- 
placement Army. Although subordinate to the 
latter, he receives his instructions regarding ques- 
tions concerning both the Field Army and the 
Replacement Army direct from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. 

The staff of the Veterinary Inspector is the 
Veterinary Inspectorate in the General Army 
Office (Allgemeines Heeresamt). 

The Veterinary Inspector is the superior of all 
veterinary and horse-shoeing personnel in all mat- 
ters concerning their professional or vocational 
activity. He makes suggestions to the Army Per- 
sonnel Office for the appointment of the higher 
ranking veterinary officers of the Army and makes 
these appointments himself for the lower ranks. 

He instructs the Army Veterinarian {Heeres- 
Vcterimir) with regard to the veterinary service 
in the Field Army, the evacuation of horses, and 
the replacement of horses and veterinary equip- 
ment. 

In the Replacement Army the Veterinary In- 
spector directs the veterinary service in accord- 
ance with instructions given by the Commander 
pf the Replacement Army. He is responsible 
for tlie training of veterinary and horse-shoeing 
personnel and the replacement of veterinary 
equipment. He gives the instructions for the 
distribution of horses evacuated from the field 
and their allocation to home horse hospitals 
( // eimat-Pferde-Lazarettc ) . 

In the Zone of the Interior the authority of 
the Veterinary Inspector is exercised through the 
deputy corps veterinarian {Stellvertretender 
Korpsveterinar) , who is on the staff of the deputy 
corps commander as his IVc. He holds the alter- 
native title of Corps Area Veterinarian {JVehr- 
kreisveterindr) for his territorial functions. 

Under the deputy corps veterinarian are the 
veterinary personnel and the veterinary installa- 
tions located in his territory. 

b. Veterinary Installations. Each corps 



area has home horse hospitals {Heimat-Pferde- 
lazarette), to which are evacuated the horses 
which cannot be treated at the installations of the 
Field Army, and sick horses from the Replace- 
ment Army. The home horse hospitals are num- 
bered with the Arabic number of the corps area, 
and if there is more than one horse hospital in a ♦ 
corps area they will be distinguished by adding 
100, 200, etc., to the number. 

Horses that have been cured go from the home 
horse hospital to a home horse park (Heimat- 
pferdepark) . Each corps area has one home horse 
park. The Corps Veterinarian orders which 
horses from the home horse park are to go to the 
Field Army and which to the Replacement Army. 

8. Other installations 

a. Remounts. Army remount purchasing com- 
missions ( H eeres-Remontterungskommissionen) 
procure young horses for the Army. These com- 
missions are outside the corps area structure and 
directly subordinate to the Army High Command. 

The young horses purchased for the Army are 
stabled and maintained by Army remount depots 
{I I ecrcs-Remonteamter) until they have reached 
the age for training in corps area riding and driv- 
ing schools or delivery to troop units. The re- 
mount depots are independent of the remount pur- 
chasing commissions. They are subordinate to the 
corps area commander, but in certain respects 
they are under direct control of the Inspector of 
Riding and Driving at the Army High Command 
{Inspekteur dcs Reit- und Fahrwesens) so as to 
assure uniformity throughout all corps areas. 

b. FoRE-STRY. The Army I'orest and Fisheries 
Control Offices (Hecrcs-Forstaufsichtsdmter) su- 
pervise the administration and utilization of for- 
ests and fisheries connected with properties be- 
longing to the Army, such as maneuver areas. 
In Germany proper there are two of these control 
offices, at Berlin and Wiesbaden, controlling the 
local offices in the Corps Areas I-XIII. 

These local offices are called Army Forest Of- 
fices (Heeres-Forstiimter) ; they in turn supervise 
forestry offices {Hccres-Oberforstereien and 
Heeres-Revierfdrstcreicn ) . 

The Army forest and fisheries control offices 
act in conjunction with the respective corps area 
headquarters on matters concerning the troops and 
with the corps area administrations in fiscal and 
bookkeeping questions. 

c. Military Prisons. Military prisons are in- 
ter-service institutions. They are not organized 
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on a territorial basis but generally have several 
corps areas allotted to them. 

There are various kinds of military prisons, 
each kind receiving prisoners of a different cate- 
gory. These prisoners originate from the Replace- 
ment Army as well as from the Field Army. 

Wehrmacht-Gefdngnisse, which are responsible 
directly to the Armed Forces High Command, re- 
ceive soldiers who are condemned to terms for 
more than 3 months. They are also used for pris- 
oners of war who are sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment. 

Wehrmacht- Untersuchungsgefangnisse accept 
prisoners with sentences of up to 3 months. 

Wehnnacht-Haftanstalten are subordinate' to 
garrison headquarters and take prisoners with 
sentences of up to 6 weeks. 

There is one Wehrmacht-Festungshaftanstalt, 
which takes soldiers whose sentences specify that 
they are to be confined to a fortress, i.e., that 
their offense is not a dishonorable one. 

d. Armed Forces Signal Headquarters 
( Wehrmacht-Nachrichtenkommandanturen) are 
designated by the towns in which they are located. 
They are regional liaison offices between the 
Armed Forces and the German Postal Service 
. (Deutsche Reichspost). In addition to their liai- 
son functions they collect data on installations for 
long-distance communications which are of mili- 
tary importance. 

Section VI.. CONSCRIPTION. REPLACEMENT, 
AND TRAINING 

I. Infroduclion 

This section deals with the entire system of per- 
sonnel replacement for the Field Army. The 
units of the Field Army do not procure their 
own replacements independently. Replacements 
for the field units are obtained only through the 
specified units of the Replacement Army, and 
those for the units of the Replacement Army in 
turn come only through the home recruiting 
stations. Thus, the following main divisions of 
the replacement system are obvious : 

Conscription — the function of the home re- 
cruiting stations (WehrersatsdienststeUcn) under 
the Armed Forces High Command (OKW). 

Replacement and Training — ^the primary func- 
tion of the Replacement Army (Ersatsheer) . 

The following pages describe the machinery 
for the registration and supervision of those 
liable to service, their induction and training in 
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one of the numerous replacement and training 
units and schools of the Replacement Army, their 
dispatch to a field unit, and their return to a 
replacement unit. The principle of affiliation 
between field and replacement units, the fact 
that developments in the Field Army are often 
preceded by corresponding developments in the 
Replacement Army, and the presence of units of 
the Replacement Army on the fighting fronts 
show that, although the German Army was 
divided into two parts in 1939, the Field Army 
and Replacement Army are closely interlinked 
and cannot be fully understood except as com- 
plementary parts of a whole. 

2. Conscription System 

a. Historical Development. Systematic uni- 
versal military training in modern times is an 
invention of the Germans and has been developed 
to its highest degree of refinement by them. It 
grew out of the mass armies which were neces- 
sary to overthrow Napoleon and was introduced 
by a Prussian law of 3 September 1814 as a 
part of the far-reaching army reforms initiated 
Jjy Scharnhorst and his colleagues to cope with 
the- new forms of warfare. Ever since then 
universal compulsory military service has existed 
in Germany, with the exception of the period 
from 1918 to 1935, when it was forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

b. Basic Laws. On 16 March 1935 the uni- 
versal service system (allegcmcinc Wehrpflicht) 
was reintroduced by the Law Regarding the 
Structure of the Armed Forces ( Gesetz uber 
den Aufbau der Wehrmacht). This law stated 
in three short sentences that military service was 
to be based on the principle of universal liability, 
and that the Army was to be expanded (initially) 
to a strength of 36 divisions. This was followed 
on 21 May 1935 by the Military Service Law 
(Wchrgesctz), which established the purpose and 
scope of universal service, administrative control 
of civilian manpower, categories of manpower 
according to age and training status, rights and 
duties of military personnel, and methods of call- 
up and discharge. This law, and the decrees 
issued imder it, still govern the German con- 
scription system after 5 years of war. 

c. Controlling Agencies. The execution of 
the system for exercising military supervision of 
men liable to military service and for examin- 
ing and conscripting them from civilian life into 
the Armed Forces is a joint responsibility of the 
German civilian and military authorities. 
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(1) Civilian. The Minister of the Interior, 
controlling all police authorities and the ordinary 
local registration of the civilian population, is 
responsible for the registration of men liable for 
military service. This occurs through the locil 
and district police authorities. 

(2) Civilian and military. The Minister of 
the Interior and the Minister of War jointly 
issued and jointly apply the Decree regarding 
Military Examination and Drafting (Verordnung 
iiber die Musterung und Aushebung), which in- 
volves collaboration of the civilian and mihtary 
authorities during the phase between first regis- 
tration and induction. They were also jointly 
responsible for dividing each corps area into 
suitable recruiting areas and sub-areas in such 
a way as both to meet the military needs and to fit, 
so far as possible, the existing civilian adminis- 
trative subdivisions of the country. 

(3) Military. The Armed Forces High Com- 
mand controls the machinery for the call-up, in- 
duction, and discharge of personnel. This in- 
cludes the recruiting area and sub-area headquar- 
ters which examine and draft recruits and repre- 
sent the military interests in the administrative 
control of civilian manpower before and after 
service. 

(4) Chain of military command This being 
a matter which concerns all three branches of the 
Armed Forces, it is supervised by the Replace- 
ment Branch (Abteilung Ersatswesen) of the 
Conscription and Recruiting Office (Wehrersatz- 
anit) in the Armed Forces High Command 
(OKW).' Emanating from this agency, orders 
are issued through the various Wehrkreis head- 
quarters (Wehrkreiskommandos, Wkr.Kdo.) to 
the recruiting area inspectorates (W ehr ersatz- 
inspektionen, W.E.I.) and from there to the 
recruiting sub-area headquarters (Wehrbezirks- 
konimandos, W.B.K.). These control the Mili- 
tary Reporting Offices (Wehrmeldeiimter, W.M. 
A.) and set up from time to time in their dis- 
tricts the examining boards (Musterungsstdbe, 
Must. Stb.). Most Wehrkreise contain two or 
three recruiting areas, but Wehrkeis VI, compris- 
ing the populous Ruhr and Rhineland region, has 
four, while Wehrkreise VII, XX, XXI, Bbhmen 
und Mdhren, and Generalgouvernement consist 
of only one such area each. The number of re- 
cruiting sub-areas in each area varies between four 
and a dozen according to local needs. Each 
recruiting area is controlled by an Inspector of 
Recruiting Area (Wehrersatsinspekteur), who is 



a general officer with the status and disciplinary 
authority of a division commander. (In some 
cases he may be a naval or air officer, since the 
recruiting system operates jointly for all three 
branches.) Recruiting sub-areas are commanded . 
by lieutenant colonels or colonels selected from 
the class of officers whose suitability for active 
service in the field has ceased. They have the 
status of regimental commanders. 

There are two recruiting sub-area headquar- 
ters which do not come under any Wehrkreis 
headquarters but directly under the Armed 
Forces High Command. The Recruiting Sub- 
Area Headquarters "Ausland" (Wehrbezirks- 
kommando Ausland in Berlin) deals with the 
registration, control, deferment, and call-up of 
German citizens in foreign countries (occupied 
or neutral). During the war it has established 
branches aI)rDad in occupied countries ; in neutral 
countries it is assisted in its mission by the Ger- 
man consulates. The Maritime Recruiting Sub- 
Area Headquarters (Wehrbezirkskommando See), 
with its seat at Hamburg, has the supervision 
of manpower of all Germans in the merchant 
marine. 

d. Classification of Manpower. (1) Basic 
concept. "Military service is honorary service to 
the German people. Every German is liable 
to military service. In time of war, in addition 
to liability to military service, every German man 
and every German women is liable to service to 
the Fatherland," These are the opening clauses 
of the Military Service Law of 21 May 1935. 

(2) Extent of liability. In time of peace all 
German males were liable to military service 
from their 18th birthday until the 31 March fol- 
lowing their 45th birthday. (31 March is the 
end of the German fiscal year.) In East Prussia 
(separated from the rest of Germany by the 
Polish corridor), liability was extended until the 
31 March following the 55th birthday. The Min- 
ister of War was empowered to extend liability 
in either direction in time of war, and it now ex- 
tends from 17 (the class born in 1928) to 61 
(the 1884 class). 

(3) Reserve status. All men not doing their 
active military service are classified into the fol- 
lowing categories : 

Reserve I: Those under 35 who have com- 
pleted their regular period of active service and 
been discharged. There are only very few fit 
men in this group today. 

. Reserve II: Those under 35 who have been 
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through a period of short-term training. This 
applied before the war to some of the older 
classes. 

Ersatzreserve I: Fit men under 35 who have 
not been trained. 

Ersatzreserve II: Unfit and limited-service 
men under 35 who have not been trained. 

Landwehr I: Trained men between 35 and 45 
(actually from 31 March of the year in which 
the 35th birthday occurs until the 31 March 
following the 45th birthday). 

Landwehr II: Untrained men between 35 and 
45. 

Landsturm I: Trained men between 45 and 
55 (actually from the 31 March following the 
45th birthday until the 31 March following the 
55th birthday). 

Landsturm II: Untrained men between 45 
and 55. (The two categories of Landsturm ap- 
plied in peacetime only to East Prussia; they 
now include men up to 61.) 

(4) Exclusion. The following- categories of 
men are described as "unworthy to bear arms" 
and therefore "excluded from military service": 

Those sentenced to penal servitude (Zuchthaus). 
Those who do not possess the honorary civil 
rights. 

Those subjected to "security and improve- 
ment" measures (concentration camp for sup- 
posed habitual criminals). 

Those deprived of their "worthiness to bear 
arms" by a court martial. 

Those sentenced for activities inimical to the 
state. 

Jews also are excluded from military service, 
but in wartime are required to do other types of 
service. 

(5) Exemption. Completely unfit men are 
released from liability to military service. Roman 
Catholics who have taken holy orders (Subdia- 
konatsweihe) were not conscripted in time of 
peace. No other category of person is exempt. 

(6) Deferment. No German can be deferred 
for military service in peace or war for purely 
personal reasons or by reason of his dependency 
status except in cases of extreme hardship. De- 
ferment of indispensable employees in essential 
industries may be applied for by the employer, 
but it is granted only according to a very rigid 
quota system. No general class of men is de- 
ferred, and each case is judged on its merits. 
Application for deferment must be repeated at 
frequent intervals. 



e. Conscription Procedure. (1) Registra- 
tion. Usually in the spring of each year in 
peacetime, under directives issued by the High 
Command, the incoming class (normally those 
who were turning 20 during the year) was sum- 
moned by the district police authorities (Kreis- 
poUseibehorde ) hy means of public notices to 
appear at the local police stations for military 
registration ( poliseiliche Erfassung). It should 
be noted that under the German administration 
system the local police always have a complete 
roster of all residents of their precincts, based 
on the required registration of residents. 

After the outbreak of the war the older classes 
who had not been covered by this system were 
registered in a similar manner, and by the end 
of 1940 all the classes back to those born in 1900 
had been registered. The upper age limit was 
later extended to the 1897 class, then to 1894, and 
finally in 1944 to the 1884 class. The incoming 
classes have been registered systematically, each 
class being summoned at a slightly earlier age 
than the previous one. 

(2) First examination. Shortly after the reg- 
istration the recruiting sub-area headquarters 
( IVchrbczirkskommando ) issues orders for the 
holding of the first examination ( Musterung) of 
the registrants. This is carried out according to 
local registration districts by an examining board 
(Mtisterungsstab) which included representatives 
of the military authorities, the district and local 
police, the civilian administrative authorities 
(municipalities or rural district), and the Ger- 
man Labor Service, as well as medical officers. 
On this occasion the registrants are classified 
according to their physical fitness. Since Decem- 
ber 1943 the categories used have been: fit for 
regular service {Kricgsvcrtvcndungsfahig — Kv.) ; 
.fit for limited service in the field (bcdingt kriegs- 
verwcndungsfiihig) ; fit only for labor service 
( arbcitsvcrivendungsfiihig — ov.) ; totally unfit 
(wchruntauglich — wu.); and temporarily unfit 
(zeitlich untauglich). Medical standards have 
been lowered progressively since 1942. 

Following their medical classification the reg- 
istrants are placed in a reserve category (normally 
Ersatzreserve I). 

(3) Drafting. In peacetime final action on 
the question of whether or not each individual 
was to be called up for regular service was taken 
at a second examination or drafting (Aushe- 
bung). This was conducted by the same au- 
thorities as the first examination and resulted 
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either in a deferment or in definite assignment 
to a branch of service. The registrant then was 
told to go home and await orders. In wartime 
the procedure has been accelerated, and the draft- 
ing is now combined with the call-up. 

(4) Call-up. The actual call-up (Einheru- 
fung) is issued by mail by the recruiting sub- 
area headquarters in the form of an induction 
order ( Gestellungsbefehl ) directing the registrant 
to report at a specified time at the headquarters 
of a unit (in wartime a replacement unit). 

(5) Induction. Recruits reporting at a bat- 
talion headquarters are first subjected to roll- 
call and then distributed to the subordinate com- 
panies, where the final medical examination and 
actual induction ( Einstcllung) takes place. In- 
duction is followed by a mental and physical 
test to determine the most suitable employment 
of each man and the administration of the oath 
of allegiance. 

(6) Volunteers. Volunteer applicants for the 
officer and noncommissioned officer careers apply 
at reception centers for potential officers and 
noncommissioned officers (Amiahmcstellen fur 
den Fiihrernachwuchs ), which come imder the In- 
spector General for Potential Officers and non- 
commissioned ofiicers (GJF). Within limits, the 
volunteers are given the privilege of selecting their 
arm or branch of service. 

In January 1945 these reception centers were 
combined with the recruiting centers for the 
Waffen-SS to form new "Combined Recruiting 
Centers of the Army and Waffen-SS" (Ergan- 
sungsstellen des Heeres und dcr Waffen-SS). 
Under Himmler's orders, one of these was es- 
tablished in each Wehrkreis, with branch offices in 
all major cities. They also deal with volunteers 
to the ranks for Volks Grenadier divisions and 
thus facilitate the distribution of manpower under 
-yi" control. 

Volunteers to the ranks have been numerous 
during the war, though much less so than in 1914- 
1918. At the beginning of the war the lower 
age limit was 17 (instead of 18 for conscripts) ; 
it later was lowered to 16J^ and then (in 1944) 
to 16. In the past 2 years a large proportion 
of the youngest age class has been induced by 
various kinds of pressure to volunteer, largely 
for the Waffen-SS. 

(7) Discharge. Discharge before completion 
of the normal period of service was possible in 
peacetime if a man became "unworthy to bear 
arms" (by reason of conviction for a major crim- 



inal offense) or totally unfit, or if it was discov- 
ered that he had been inducted by error. Both 
this type of discharge and the normal discharge 
after two years of service were carried. out by 
the unit itself. In wartime this has been modi- 
fied. In order to be discharged from active 
service members of the Field Army first must be 
transferred to the Replacement Army, either by 
their own unit or by a hospital. In order to re- 
lieve these units, however, and to reduce the 
distance which the infirm soldier must travel 
to his place of discharge, army discharge centers 
fHeercs-Enflassnngs-Stellcn) have been estab- 
lished to handle medical di.scharge cases. The 
Waffen-SS has its own corresponding medical 
discharge center. In the German Air Force, the 
physical examinations for rece])tion and discharge 
are g^iven in both combined reception and - dis- 
charge centers ( Annahme- und Entlassttngsstel- 
len), which handle either procedure all the way 
through. 

(8) Foreigners. Foreigners and stateless per- 
sons, in case they are classified as "racial" Ger- 
mans, may volunteer for service in the German 
Army. If they live within Germany, applications 
are handled by the competent recruiting sub-area 
headquarters; if they live in foreign countries, 
they are dealt with by the Recruiting Sul)-area 
Headquarters Ausland in Berlin. Volunteers 
from tHe Nordic countries (Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Netherlands. Belg^ium) may be inducted 
without the acquisition of German citizenship. 
Applications are handled by the Recruiting Sub- 
area Headquarters Ausland in Berlin. 

Since about 1943 virtually all "racial" Germans 
living in Balkan countries under German domina- 
tion have been required to "volunteer". The 
concept of "racial" German.s (Volksdeutsche) has 
been interjireted very widely by the High Com- 
mand with the growing stringency of the man- 
power situation. Especially in the annexed areas 
of Poland, people who knew scarcely a word 
of German were classified as belonging to Sec- 
tion 3 of the German Racial List ( Abteilung 3 
der Deutschen Volksliste) ; this meant that they 
were vested with German citizenship for a pro- 
bationary period of 10 years and were liable 
to military service but could not rise above the 
rank of private first class. 

Many thousands of genuine foreigners from 
other occupied countries have been persuaded to 
join the German Army, often through political 
or economic pressure, The procedure for their 
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enlistment has varied widely for different na- 
tionalities and at different times. 

f. Handling of Conscripts. The three 
branches of the Armed Forces submit to the 
Armed Forces High Command, their personnel 
requirements on the 15th of each month for the 
second month, following. According to the de- 
mands and the general replacement situation the 
various Wehrkrcis headquarters then receive 
orders specifying how many men are to be in- 
ducted for each branch of the Armed Forces. 

The Armed Forces High Command deter- 
mines which age groups are to be drawn upon 
according to the type of service for which they 
are required. The Wehrkreis headquarters are 
botind by these arrangements but may accept vol- 
unteers of all age groups. 

If men of a certain type are not available 
within the Wehrkreis where they are required, 
the Armed Forces High Command may order 
the transfer of recruits from one Wehrkreis to 
another. 

Within the Wehrkreis, the Wehrkreis head- 
quarters is responsible for distributing the replace- 
ment requisitions among the recruiting area and 
sub-area headquarters as rapidly as possible and 
with due regard to the varying characteristics 
of the population in different districts. City 
areas provide the best material for motorized 
units, country areas for cavalry and horse-drawn 
units. A mixing of rural and urban elements is 
to be aimed at in the interests of regional and 
national solidarity. 

The Navy accepts volunteers from all parts 
of the Reich. For its seagoing personnel it has 
a priority on recruits who, by reason of their 
place of residence or previous experience, are 
classified as belonging to the "seafaring popula- 
tion" (seemdnnische Bevolkerung) ; to man its 
shore installations it takes conscripts from the 
Maritime Wehrkreise — /, //, X, and XX. The 
Air Force has a similar priority on conscripts 
( classified as part of the "aeronautical population" 
(fliegerische Bevolkerung), which includes those 
who have belonged to gliding clubs or who joined 
the aviation branch of the Hitler Youth. 

The Army aims at assigning every individual 
conscript to the type of unit for which his physi- 
cal condition, his civilian background, and his 
special abilities best fit him. With this in view, 
certain standing regulations have been introduced. 
Thus mountaineers called up in Wehrkreise that 
maintain no mountain units automatically are 



transferred to Wehrkreise which do — from Wehr- 
kreise VI, XII, and XX to Wehrkreis VII and 
from Wehrkreise II, III, IV, VIII, IX, X, XI, 
XXI, and Bohmen und Mdhren to Wehrkreis 
XVIII. 

In general, transfers from one Wehrkreis to 
another are not made imless there is a cogent 
reason for them, and they were not frcqvient until 
growing man-power difficulties began to make 
it impossible for some Wehrkreise to meet their 
obligations from their own resources. In prin- 
ciple, a conscript trains and fights in the com-' 
pany of men from his own province. One sig- 
nificant deviation from this policy was in the 
treatment of conscripts from the annexed areas 
of Poland, France, and Yugoslavia. Alsatians 
generally were sent for training to northeastern 
Germany {Wehrkreis II) and Poles to the Ber- 
lin area ( Wehrkreis III) or to the southwest 
(Wehrkreis V). 

3. Replacement Training System 

a. Basic Principle. Every unit in the Field 
Army is affiliated for personnel replacement pur- 
"poses with a specific unit of the Replacement 
Training Army, located in its own original Wehr- 
kreis and known as an Ersatz unit. The function 
of the latter is to induct recruits, to provide for 
their training, and to see that they are held in 
readiness to be sent off to the field unit in batches 
or individually as required. 

The normal location of the Ersatz unit is the 
home station of the affiliated field unit, to which 
the soldiers expect ultimately to return for their 
discharge or for reassignment. For example, a 
soldier who is wounded and goes to a reserve 
hospital in the Zone of the Interior will be sent, 
on leaving the hospital, to his affiliated Ersatz 
unit before being returned to the field. 

Whenever feasible, trained replacements are 
sent by an Ersatz unit to a field unit with which 
it is affiliated. If, however, a man for any reason 
is diverted to a different field unit, or if he subse- 
quently is transferred from one field unit to an- 
other, the affiliated Ersatz unit of his new field 
unit must be entered on Page 4 of his paybook 
under the heading "present competent Ersatz 
unit" (jelzt zustdndiger Ersatztruppenteil) . 

In order to understand the intricacies of the 
present Ersatz system it is well to trace the suc- 
cessive stages of its development. 

b. Original Operation of the System. 
Each infantry regiment which took to the field at 
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the beginning of the war left behind at its home 
station a battalion cadre bearing its own number 
and known as its Ersatz battalion. The primary 
purpose of this battalion was to receive recruits, 
train them, and dispatch them as replacements to 
the field regiment. At any given time it included 
one or more of each of the following types of 
companies : 

Reception companies (Stammkompanien) , con- 
sisting of new recruits and cadre personnel. 

Training companies (Ausbildungskompanien) , 
also known as Rekruteneinheiten. These com- 
panies provided for the training of the inducted 
untrained volunteers. After the training was fin- 
ished the recruits joined the transfer company, if 
they were not transferred to the Field Army im- 
mediately. 

Transfer companies (Marschkompanien) which 
were pools of trained replacements ready to de- 
part for the field unit. 

Convalescent companies (Genesendenkom- 
panien), consisting of men released from reserve 
hospitals who were being prepared for return to 
the field. All other replacement training units are 
organized in a corresponding manner. 

c. Original Affiliation System. The three 
replacement training battalions corresponding to 
the three infantry regiments of a field division were 
controlled by an infantry replacement training 
regimental staff {Gremdier-Ersats-Regiment — 
Gr.Ers.Rgt.) bearing the number of the division. 
Thus, the 2d, 23d, and 44th Infantry Regiments, 
belonging to the 1 1th Infantry Division, were rep- 
resented by the 2d, 23d, and 44th Infantry Re- 
placement Training Battalions controlled by the 
11th Infantry Replacement Training Regimental 
Staff at Allenstein in Wehrkrcis I, tlie home sta- 
tion of the division. Replacement training regi- 
mental staffs usually were commanded by colonels. 

The replacement training regimental staff also 
controlled from three to five infantry specialist 
replacement training companies which provided 
the personnel for the infantry howitzer companies, 
antitank companies, signal sub-units, engineer 
platoons, and mounted platoons of the three in- 
fantry field regiments. 

The other components of the field division — 
the artillery regiment, reconnaissance battalion, 
antitank battalion, engineer battalion, and signal 
battalion, were affiliated in a similar way with re- 
placement training units of their respective arms 
back in the Wehrkreis from which they came. 

All the artillery replacement training battalions 



in any Wehrkreis were controlled by two or more 
artillery replacement training regimental staffs 
bearing the numbers of artillery field regiments 
originally raised in that Wehrkreis. The replace- 
ment training battalions for the smaller divisional 
components likewise bore the numbers of some 
of the corresponding field units from the Wehr- 
kreis, but usually one such replacement training 
battalion would provide replaceiuenls for the cor- 
responding field battalions of several divisions. 
Altogether over 50 types of regular replacement 
training units existed. 

d. CiiAiN OF Command in the Replacement 
Army. The replacement training units are sub- 
ordinate to the Wehrkreis Headquarters (Wehr- 
krciskommandos) in their capacity as Deputy 
Corps Headquarters {Stellvcrtretende General- 
kominandos, Stv.Gcn.Kdo.) through the follow- 
ing intermediate staffs : 

One or more Replacement Division Staffs {Di- 
vision Nummer . . . ., Div. Nr ) controlling 

the replacement training units either directly, as 
in the case of independent units of the supporting 
arms and services (reconnais.sance, engineer, sup- 
ply troop replacement training battalions) or 
through several infantry and artillery replacement 
training regimental staffs (Grenadier-Ersatz- 
Regimcnt, Gr.Ers.Rgt. and Artillerie-Ersatz- 
Regiment, Art.Ers.Rgt. ) . 

Possibly one Panzer Replacement Division Staff 

(Panzer- Division Nummer Pz.Div.Nr. . . .) 

or a Commander of Panzer Troops ( Kommandeur 
der Panzertruppen, Kdr.d.Pz.Tr.) of either bri- 
gade or regimental status, controlling the replace- 
ment training units either directly, as in the case 
of the independent battalions (tank, antitank, and 
Panzer reconnaissance replacement training bat- 
talions) or through one or two motorized infantry 
or Panzer Grenadier- replacement training regi- 
mental staffs. 

The Cf)mmander of Motor Maintenance Units 
(Kommandeur der Kraftfahrparktruppe, Kdr.d. 
Kf.Pk.Tr.), controlling motor maintenance re- 
placement training units. 

The Commander of Signal Troops (Komman- 
deur der Nachrichtentruppe, Kdr.d.Nachr.Tr.) , 
controlling signal replacement training battalions. 

Wehrkreis Surgeon (Wehrkreisarzt in his 
capacity as StcUvertretender Korpsarzt) , control- 
ling medical replacement training units. 

W ehrkreis Veterinarian ( W chrkreisveterindr in 
his capacity as Stelhertretender Korpsveterinar). 

The Deputy Corps Commanders, who are not 
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only the commanders of the replacement training 
units but also commanders in the Wehrkreis, are 
subordinate to the Commander of the Replace- 
ment Army {Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres) . 
They have the right- to shift the location of units 
of the Replacement Army within their areas but 
must notify the Commander of the Replacement 
Army. 

The responsibility of the Commander of the 
Replacement Army and of his subordinate head- 
quarters and offices for maintaining the Field 
Army on a wartime footing remains in effect 
when parts of the Replacement Army are located 
in the Theater of Operations. 

The number of replacement division staffs in 
each Wehrkreis is regulated by the Army High 
Command. They are responsible for the unifor- 
mity of training in their subordinate replacement 
training units. They are to be kept free from all 
administrative duties. Regarding correspondence 
they are to participate only in what concerns the 
training, arming and equipment of replacement 
training units, as well as the maintenance of 
discipline (including proceedings of law) and the 
personal matters of their subordinate officers and 
officials. Should there be several replacement di- 
vision staffs in one Wehrkreis, the deputy corps 
headquarters orders which replacement training 
units are subordinated to either one. 

e. Requisitioning of Replacements. The 
field unit may request replacements if there is a 
deficiency of more than 10 per cent of their table 
of organization strength. Replacements for spe- 
cialists, such as communication personnel or tech- 
nicians, are to be requested as soon as their ab- 
sence would hamper the efficiency of the field 
unit. Every independent field unit (regiment, in- 
dependent battalion) sends its requests for re- 
placements through channels to the division head- 
quarters. The division forwards them direct to 
the competent deputy corps headquarters. 

The deputy corps headquarters thereupon issues 
orders to the appropriate replacement units. The 
replacement division staffs usually are consulted 
only with regard to the state of training of the 
replacements before the deputy corps commander 
disposes of them. The commanders of the re- 
placement training regimental staffs participate 
fully in this matter. If the records which every 
deputy corps headquarters has to keep show that 
the competent replacement training unit cannot 
provide all or any of the replacements, the deputy 
corps headquarters passes this order to another 



replacement training unit. If an adjustment is 
not possible within the competent area, the Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army is notified and 
orders another Wehrkreis to provide the replace- 
ments. The replacement training units have to 
notify the deputy corps headquarters at once on 
what date the replacements will be ready to leave. 

Although the requisitions are strictly chan- 
nelized, direct relations between the field unit and 
the competent training unit at home always werej 
considered desirable, in order to strengthen the 
feeling of comradeship. This was achieved not 
only through the personal connections but also 
through circular letters and newspapers. 

f. Later Modifications of the Replace- 
ment Training System, 1939-Autumn 1942. 
(1) Early change in the affiliation system. The 
system of numerical affiliation between replace- 
ment training units and field units, applying par- 
ticularly to the infantry units, was valid in gen- 
eral for the four initial waves of divisions sent to 
the field by each Wehrkreis in the summer and 
autumn of 1939. These were the "active", or 
peacetime, divisions, numbered from 1 to 36, 44, 
45 and 46 ; those raised from reservists, numbered 
52 to 98; those raised from Landwehr personnel, 
from 205 to 246 ; and those formed from so-called 
Erganzungs units (special "supplementary" 
peacetime units for short-term training of men in 
the intermediate classes 1901 to 1913), from 251 
to 269. 

The component units of divisions formed sub- 
sequent to the initial mobilization period, on the 
other hand, usually were not given new replace- 
ment training units of their own, but were as- 
signed, through the corresponding Deputy Corps 
Headquarters, an affiliation with existing replace- 
ment training units of their respective arms. Thus 
each infantry replacement training battalion 
eventually had to feed replacements to several 
field regiments, only one of which bore its own 
number. Similarly, when the infantry component 
in the Panzer divisions was increased from one 
regiment to two in 1940, the second regiment usu- 
ally was affiliated with the existing replacement 
training battalion of the original regiment. Some 
replacement training units were converted outright 
into field units ; on the other hand some field units 
were later dissolved. These changes tended to 
upset the principle of numerical affiliation, which 
underwent further changes in the following years. 

It was the practice from the very beginning to 
collect groups of trained replacements of the vari- 
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ous arms in the Wehrkreis and assemble them into 
loosely organized special personnel transfer bat- 
talions known later as MarschbataUlone for the 
purpose of conducting them to the combat zone. 
Originally each such transfer unit normally was 
destined for a particular division, and often car- 
ried the number of that division, preceded by the 
Roman numeral of the Wehrkreis and followed 
by a serial number. Such battalions usually were 
attached to the rear echelon of the division in the 
field, and from there the personnel was filtered 
into the various divisional components as needed, 
or they filled up field replacement pools. 

After the start of the Russian campaign, it was 
found expedient, in view of the long distances in- 
volved, to draw on these field replacement pools in 
some cases without regard to their Wehrkreis of 
origin or the division for which they originally 
were intended. Thus a division which had suf- 
fered particularly heavy losses might receive a 
large portion of the personnel which had been 
trained and dispatched to the field for a differ- 
ent division in an adjacent and less active sector. 
In other cases, all the divisions under a given 
corps or in a particular area would share a single 
field replacement battalion. In the African thea- 
ter, for a time at least, there was only one field 
replacement battalion for all the divisions of the 
Africa Corps, although they came from different 
Wehrkreise. In the middle of 1941, moreover, all 
units in Africa were assigned affiliations with re- 
placement training units in Wehrkreise III and 
XII, regardless of the location of their previous 
replacement training units ; this was done in order 
to concentrate the specialized training which the 
men required for operations in the desert. 

All such measures resulted in a further break- 
ing down of the system of numerical affiliation and 
in some cases even a departure from the rule that 
the great majority of men in a given unit should 
come from the same Wehrkreis. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that all these, as well as all sub- 
sequent modifications up to the beginning of 1945 
in the detailed operations of the replacement train- 
ing systems, never have violated its basic principle : 
namely, that every field unit at all times must be 
affiliated with a specified replacement training unit 
to which all men leaving the Field Army are auto- 
matically sent. 

(2) Early movements of replacement training 
units. Despite the fact that the original replace- 
ment training units were intended to remain at 
the home stations of their corresponding field 



units, acting more or less as the rear echelon of 
the latter, there have been numerous shifts of 
units in the Replacement Army from one part of 
Germany to another and from Germany into oc- 
cupied countries and back again for varying 
reasons. From 1939 to 1941. when Germany still 
had neighbors to be attacked, the replacement 
training units were withdrawn from the border 
regions several months before an offensive was to 
commence in order to free the barrack space and 
other military facilities for the assembling of field 
forces. After the area was no longer being used 
for this purpose, the replacement training units 
generally returned to their home stations. 

Replacement training units, with their control- 
ling replacement division staffs temporarily thus 
transferred to another Wehrkreis, are subordi- 
nate to the deputy corps headquarters of this 
Wehrkreis for administrative purposes as well as 
for the general supervision of their training; the 
replacement division staffs, however, are the 
direct recipients of requisitions of replacements 
from the field units in this case, and at the same 
time the contact with the home Wehrkreis was not 
completely broken off. New conscripts, normally 
given orders by their local recruiting sub-area 
headquarters to report to a replacement training 
unit not far from their home town, were sent in 
these cases either individually, or in small groups, 
on long train journeys before induction or were 
assembled in special collecting points known as 
W ehrkreis-Ersatz-Depots. The latter were also 
used for receiving men who returned from the 
field as convalescents or for any other reason. 
After the units returned to the Wehrkreis these 
depots were dissolved. 

All these moves and a number of others, con- 
current with or subsequent to them, served the 
additional purpose of garrisoning the annexed or 
conquered areas adjacent to Germany proper and 
thus relieved the field forces of this responsibil- 
ity. At the same time barracks and training 
grounds in Germany were freed for the formation 
of new units for the constantly expanding Ger- 
man Army, and the recruits were given training 
away from home and under conditions more like 
those in the field. All these moves prior to the 
autumn of 1942 (except those whose primary 
motive was the evacuation of assembly areas) 
were by units in border Wehrkreise into adjacent 
occupied or annexed territory immediately across 
the border. The movements thus amounted to a 
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slight extension of the German Zone of the In- 
terior in all directions. 

g. Reorganization of the Replacement 
Army in the Autumn of 1942. (1) Principle. 
The most far reaching change in the replacement 
training system took place on or about 1 October 
1942 when all basic replacement training units 
were broken up into their two elements — one to 
handle induction and replacement and the other to 
handle training. The induction and replacement 
unit retained the designation Ersatz. But hence- 
forth it was concerned only with receipt of re- 
cruits from the conscription offices ; issue of their 
personal equipment and their paybooks ; short 
military indoctrination of recruits ; forwarding of 
recruits as speedily as possible to its sister train- 
ing unit ; receipt of convalescents and sending 
them back to a field unit ; and with the processing 
of men from its affiliated field units who for any 
reason were to be discharged. The newly created 
training unit (Ausbildungseinheit) bore the same 
number as the Ersatz unit and was to receive the 
men from the Ersatz unit, give them their train- 
ing, and then dispatch them to an affiliated field 
unit. 

(2) Movements following the reorganization. 
The purpose of this measure apparently was to 
facilitate a shift of most training activities farther 
into the occupied countries, particularly in the 
west, without seriously affecting the efficiency of 
the induction and replacement procedure back in 
the Wehrkreise. 

The disadvantages of the earlier removal of the 
replacement training units from their home sta- 
tions, from the administrative point of view, were 
almost sufficient to outweigh the advantages. For 
this reason, none of the earlier moves except those 
dictated by military necessity were very far from 
home, and the practice of garrisoning more dis- 
tant occupied territories with replacement training 
units never was resorted to under the old system. 
It was probably these considerations, as much as 
it was the growing shortage of man-power, which 
caused the German authorities, in September 1942, 
to divide all the basic replacement training units 
into their two parts, even though in some cases 
they were reunited under a new name. This 
made it possible for the replacement units to oc- 
cupy their home stations, and for the training 
units to enjoy complete freedom of movement. 
The latter henceforth were used in large numbers 
to occupy different parts of France, the Low 
Countries, Denmark, Poland, Lithuania, the 



Soviet Union, and northern Italy in the form of 
reserve divisions. Combined training thus could 
be carried on under more realistic conditions, and 
numerous fully organized field divisions were re- 
leased for service on active fighting fronts. In 
most cases the units from a given Wehrkreis 
went to the country nearest them. In the case of 
the basic infantry training units, approximately 
two-thirds moved out in this way, and only one- 
third remained within greater Germany. 

(3) Changes at battalion level. Under the 
original system each infantry replacement train- 
ing battalion, as already indicated, normally con- 
tained a reception company, four training com- 
panies, and one or more convalescent and transfer 
companies. At the time of the reorganization the 
training companies were withdrawn under the 
Imttalion staff, and a new replacement battalion 
staff was created to control the remaining com- 
ponents having purely replacement functions. In 
some cases, apparently, the new training battalion 
established a transfer company of its own as a 
pool fos trained men awaiting transfer to the 
Field Army, while in other cases it seemed to send 
them to the transfer company of the replacement 
battalion. 

In practice, the change took place in either one 
or the other of the following ways : In the case of 
replacement training units which were already in 
newly acquired or occupied territories in the 
autumn of 1942, the replacement elements in some 
cases returned to their home stations to resume 
their normal induction and replacement functions 
and retained the name Grenadier-Ersats-Bataillon, 
etc. The training elements then usually were in- 
corporated into reserve divisions and moved 
farther afield, receiving the name reserve bat- 
talion (Reserve-Bataillon), etc.; if they remained 
in Greater Germany they were called training bat- 
talions (Ausbildungs-Bataillone) , etc. In other 
cases (both in Germany and in adjacent occu- 
pied or annexed territory) both elements remained 
in the same area and took the form of combined 
replacement and training battalions (Ersatz- und 
Ausbildungsbataillone) . 

The above remarks apply to the various other 
arms as well as to the infantry. Most of the serv- 
ice troops remained at their home stations as com- 
bined replacement and training battalions. 

(4) Changes at regimental level. Many of 
their replacement training regimental staffs be- 
came staffs of reserve regiments {Reserve-Regi- 
ment) in occupied territory. The only regimental 
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staffs remaining in the Wehrkreise after the reor- 
ganization were combined replacement and train- 
ing regimental staffs {Ersatz- und Ausbildungs- 
Regimenter). These controlled combined replace- 
ment and training battalions and specialists com- 
panies remaining in the Wehrkreise. In addition, 
new infantry replacement regimental staffs (Gren- 
adier-Ersats-Regimenter) were created to control 
replacement battalions and specialist replacement 
companies whose training elements had become 
reserve units. These new regimental staffs re- 
ceived new numbers mostly in the 500 series, and 
had no affiliation with a field division bearing the 
same number. However, some of the companies 
controlled by these new staffs retained their origi- 
nal numbers. Thus the original numerical affilia- 
tion system had almost disappeared at regi- 
mental level. 

In the artillery the original regimental staffs 

that remained in the Wehrkreis took over the 
functions of those which went out to reserve 
divisions. 

(5) Changes at division level. For occupa- 
tional and defensive purposes, as well as for the 
conduct of combined training exercises, the re- 
serve units in occupied territory were organized 
into a new type of training division known as a 
reserve division (Reservedivision) which still re- 
mained part of the Replacement Army. This was 
done in all cases except one by the conversion 
of one of the former replacement division staffs 
in the Wehrkreise. If not enough staffs remained 
in a Wehrkreis to supervise the induction and re- 
placement activities of replacement units as well 
as the training of combined replacement and 
training units, a new staff was created, sometimes 
taking a number 300 higher than that of the de- 
parted reserve division. Other new replacement 
division staffs were created by conversions of spe- 
cial administrative division staffs {Divisionskom- 
mando z.b.V., Div. Kdo. z.b.V.) As a result the 
number of the replacement division staffs was 
only slightly diminished from 34 in September, 
1942 to 29 in 1943. Each reserve division con- 
trolled a group of reserve regiments and support- 
ing units from its own Wehrkreis, but the allot- 
ment of battalions within the regiment no longer 
followed the original pattern based on the sub- 
ordination of infantry regiments to the field divi- 
sion of the same number. Sometimes the bat- 
talions took the numbers I, II, and III, and the 
regimental number, with or without addition of 
their own original numbers. In other respects, 
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also, the reserve divisions took on the character 
of defensive field divisions. For instance, some 
of them received divisional rear service units, 
numbered 900 plus the reserve division number. 
These services were part of the Field Army. This 
system of reserve divisions was developed stead- 
ily throughout 1943. After the summer of 1943 
new reserve divisions also were formed from 
Panzer and motorized training units {Reserve- 
Panzer-Divisionen) which until then had been sta- 
tioned in the Zone of the Interior. 

(6) Reserve corps. To control the replace- 
ment functions of reserve divisions (i.e., the dis- 
patch of trained replacements to the Field Army) 
a number of reserve corps {Rescrvckorps) and 
one or more reserve Panzer corps (Rescrve-Pan- 
serkorps) were formed. Orders issued to deputy 
corps headquarters relating to these functions 
were now also addressed to the reserve corps, in- 
dicating that they acted as channels for replace- 
ment requisitions in the same manner as deputy 
corps headquarters. However, at least some re- 
serve corps controlled one or more defensive in- 
fantry divisions of the Field Army as well as 
th^ir reserve divisions. 

h. The Ultimate Fate of the Reserve Di- 
visions. Altogether, the training units of the 
different Wehrkreise formed 26 reserve divisions 
in 1942 and 1943, four of which were reserve 
Panzer divisions. Thirteen were in the West, 
seven in the East, three in Denmark, two in 
Croatia, and one in Italy. From this large lumiber 
it is evident that field divisions were relieved 
from defensive and occupational duties to an ap- 
preciable extent. In 1943, even before the last 
reserve divisions were formed, a number of them 
were converted into divisions of the Field Army. 
Two of them in the East became field training 
divisions (Feldausbildungsdivisioiieii, Fcld-Ausb. 
Div.), which, although retaining training func- 
tions in addition to their line of communication 
duties, no longer formed part of the replacement 
and training structure of their Wehrkreise. A 
third reserve division in Croatia was converted 
into a light (Jdger) division, and three other re- 
serve divisions received the designation static 
(bodetistandige) divisions. 

Thus by the end of 1943. 23 reserve divisions 
were in existence including the three static divi- 
sions. During 1943 several of these divisions 
were engaged against partisans while others be- 
came firmly established along the Channel coast. 

During 1944 the reserve divisions rapidly dis- 
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integrated. Of the five reserve divisions in the 
East, two were destroyed or disbanded, and three 
went into combat. The remaining reserve divi- 
sion in Croatia apparently was disbanded early in 
the year. All the 13 reserve divisions in the West 
disappeared. Three reserve Panzer divisions were 
merged with remnants of Panzer or Panzer Grena- 
dier field divisions and lost their identity. Three 
reserve divisions on the Channel coast were con- 
verted to field divisions in February, 1944. Two 
others were disbanded in July and August, after 
giving up most of their personnel to divisions 
that had suffered heavy losses in the Invasion. 
The five reserve divisions in southern France 
and on the Biscay coast were engaged against 
the Allied landing in southern France and up- 
graded to field divisions. The reserve mountain 
division in Italy also may have been upgraded 
to a field division during the year. Of the three 
reserve divisions in Denmark, two appear to have 
remained intact during 1944, while the third was 
in the process of being converted. Thus by the 
end of 1944, a maximum of six to seven reserve 
divisions remained, of which perhaps only two 
were able to fulfill the functions for which they 
were originally created. 

The reserve divisions had definite disadvantages 
as well as advantages. They were good for train- 
ing and garrison functions during the winter of 
1942-43 and for the greater part of 1943. But 
when they received definite defense assignments, 
especially on the Channel coast, they no longer 
could concern themselves with training. Neither 
could they afford to send trained replacements to 
field divisions and to replace them with untrained 
recruits and thereby imperil their combat effec- 
tiveness. 

The seriousness of the situation was intensified 
by the fact that during 1942-43 two-thirds of the 
"training" had been moved out of Germany to 
take place in these reserve divisions. As a result, 
at a critical period the continuity of training had 
to be interrupted, and a new start made in the 
Wehrkreise within Germany. 

i. Resumption of Training within Ger- 
many. New training facilities had to be provided 
as one reserve division after another ceased its 
training functions. For a time, some of the reserve 
divisions had training battalions {Ausbildungs- 
Bataillone) which could train personnel without 
interfering with the new defense responsibilities 
of the reserve divisions. But following the Inva- 



sion in June 1944, recruits no longer were sent to 
the reserve divisions in the West. 

Training gradually was resumed within Ger- 
many. At first some Wehrkreise dispatched re- 
cruits to existing training or combined replace- 
ment and training units of their own Wehrkreise 
within Greater Germany, and in one case even 
to the training units of a neighboring Wehrkreis. 
Subsequently first one and then other training 
companies were added within the different Wehr- 
kreise, and replacement units were expanded into 
combined replacement and training units. By 
the late summer of 1944, virtually all replace- 
ment units in some Wehrkreise had regained 
their training functions and had become combined 
replacement and training units. This was espe- 
cially the case with the replacement units of the 
former reserve Panzer divisions in the West. 
Other Wehrkreise did not start expanding their 
training facilities until late in 1944. In some cases 
the reforming of artillery training units preceded 
the reforming of infantry training units. In some 
instances, to help control combined replacement 
and training battalions in the infantry and facili- 
tate their possible employment in the field, the 
old ratio of three re])lacfment and training bat- 
talions to one staff was restored through a new 
wave of combined replacement and training regi- 
mental staffs. 

The resumption of training was aided by the 
fact that pure replacement battalions had always 
maintained a skeleton force of instructors and 
cadre personnel to provide a minimum of train- 
ing in the reception, transfer, and convalescent 
companies. Also many reserve divisions returned 
their instructors and cadres to their Wehrkreis 
when they were converted or disbanded. 

j. Developments During the Summer and 
Autumn of 1944. In the summer of 1944, when 
the Reichsfiihrer-SS took over the command of 
the Replacement Army, a number of trends be- 
came emphasized. Training hours were length- 
ened, and the training period was reduced to an 
average of 6 weeks. Air Force and Navy per- 
sonnel were retained for the Army, and the 
V olkssturm was created. Paper work was sim- 
plified, and Wehrkreis borders were adjusted. 
Economy and simplification were achieved 
through : 

(1) Changes in the affiliation system. A basic 
change of the affiliation system for infantry regi- 
ments occurred. A single infantry replacement 
battalion became the competent replacement unit 
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for all the infantry regiments of one infantry 
division or two static or security divisions. As a 
result, infantry regiments no longer had a re- 
placement battalion carrying their own number, 
and the traditional relationship that originally ex- 
isted between the old units of the Replacement 
Army and the Field Army thereby practically 
was abolished. 

(2) Economy measures. Several infantry 
specialist replacement and training companies 
were combined, as were also some infantry spe- 
cialist replacement and training battalions. A 
number of replacement and training battalions 
for service troops, especially for veterinary units, 
were disbanded. 

(3) New methods of transferring replacements 
to the Field Army. New methods for requesting 
and transferring men from the Replacement 
Army to the Field Army were established in the 
first half of 1944. The manpower problem did 
not permit an even distribution of replacements 
(with the exception of specialists), but demanded 
a concentrated supply of men to units with the 
highest priority. To achieve this purpose army 
groups and independent army headquarters were 
charged with the allocation of replacements. The 
transfer of men from the units of the Replace- 
ment Army no longer took place by means of 
loosely organized groups but in one of the fol- 
lowing principal ways: In combat transfer bat- 
talions (Kampfmarschhataillone) havii^ a 
strength of about 900 men with better armament 
and larger cadre personnel than before ; in trans- 
fer battalions of 700 to 1000 men; or in trans- 
fer companies of 100 to 250 men. The combat 
transfer battalion was newly created, whereas the 
transfer battalion for infantry and Panzer troops 
received the table of organization of the field re- 
placement battalion. Convalescents were returned 
to the field in convalescent transfer companies 
{Genesenen-Marschkompanien) of 100 to 250 
men. In general, however, the importance of the 
transfer battalion was diminished, in part because 
of the rapidly changing situation in the west. The 
name "combat transfer battalion" indicates that 
the battalion as such is considered a fighting unit. 

k. Replacement Army Units in Combat. 
In the first years of the war, replacement and 
training units as such took part in combat only in 
isolated instances. Yet during the Allied advance 
through France and Belgium in August 1944, 
and at the time of the Allied airborne landing 
in Holland, five or more replacement division 
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staffs from the four western Wehrkreise were 
transferred to the Western Front with the combat 
elements of their subordinate units. 

The untrained recruits, unfit convalescents, and 
cadre personnel necessary for maintaining the 
replacement and training schedule remained be- 
hind. In some instances, a "reserve" staff prob- 
ably stayed at the home station to control replace- 
ment elements and rebuild the training structure. 
These hastily collected divisions received a variety 
of names, of which "combat divisions" (Kampf- 

division, also Div. Nr (K)) seems to have 

been the most common. Five such divisions were 
actually in line, and a sixth was in charge of for- 
tification work. The subordinate units originally 
kept the numbers they had in the Replacement 
Army, but later were renumbered as organic field 
units. Four of the former replacement division 
staffs were upgraded to field divisions, and a fifth 
was dissolved. In addition, the border Wehrkreis 
furnished numerous independent battle groups, 
block units {Sperrverbdnde), and other units, 
which eventually were absorbed by various field 
units at the front. Local defense duties of the 
replacement and training units are fulfilled by 
alarm units (Alartneinheiten) . 

1. Strength and Distribution of the Re- 
placement Army at the End of 1944. The 
accompanying table (Figure 10) shows by 
Wehrkreise the distribution of replacement bat- 
talions for combat troops and affiliated field divi- 
sions at the end of 1944. 

Each of the 15 Wehrkreise existing at the out- 
break of the war has, in addition to the replace- 
ment battalions for combat troops, one to three 
replacement division staffs, and two to five in- 
fantry replacement regimental staffs. Most of the 
latter control three to four infantry specialist re- 
placement companies. Each of these Wehrkreise 
(except / and XVIII) also has one to two 
Panzer Grenadier or motorized replacement regi- 
mental staffs, containing two or three specialist 
replacement companies and one to two artillery re- 
placement regimental staffs. The infantry replace- 
ment battalions of both these arms contain re- 
connaissance battalions. In addition, there are 
two chemical warfare replacement regimental 
staffs in Wehrkreis X. The many other replace- 
ment units — ^mostly of service troops, such as 
supply troops, motor maintenance troops, and 
medical troops — are not represented in the table 
since there is generally only one in each Wehr- 
kreis. 
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Also not represented are the four important 
replacement and training brigades for the Gross- 
deutschland, F eldherrnhalle , Croatian, and "999" 
units, which are outside the regular series of re- 
placement units. 

Wehrkreis XV I II has mostly mountain troops. 
Wehrkreis XX, XXI, Bohmen und Mdhren, and 
Generalgouvernement are omitted, since they con- 
trol only a very few units. Since units in Wehr- 
kreise XX and XXI are connected with Wehr- 
kreis II, and units in Wehrkreis Bohmen und 
Mdhren properly belong to Wehrkreise XIII and 
XVII, they are listed under Wehrkreise II, XIII, 
and XVII, respectively. In general, units are listed 
under the Wehrkreis that controls them, and not 
necesarily under the Wehrkreis in which they are 
located. Although the units in the table have been 
designated simply as replacement units most of 
them are actually combined replacement and 
training units. 

The strength of battalions will fluctuate greatly, 
depending upon whether they have just received 
new recruits or convalescents or depleted their 
organization by sending replacements to the field. 
Thus some battalions in the table may have a 
strength of 500 men and others over 1500. 

Affiliated field divisions are given to permit a 
comparison between the replacement units and 
"their" field units. General Headquarters troops 
and disbanded or destroyed field divisions are 
not included, and converted field divisions could 
not be attributed to a specific Wehrkreis. The 
present affiliation is the controlling one, even 
though the division was mobilized in another 
Wehrkreis. 

Demonstration regiments and battalions and 
the many military schools contain additional re- 
serves of manpower. With the latter, however, 
attached "kommandiert" personnel is carried by 
the old unit and not by the school. 

At the end of 1943 there were possibly 
2,000,000 men in the Replacement Army; at the 
end of 1944 there were probably considerably 
less. On the whole, units of the Replacement 
Army were remarkably stable during the 5 
years of war, with regard to type, number, and 
in some cases also with regard to the location of 
the replacement elements. 

However, major changes did occur in the re- 
placement division staffs, regimental staffs, and 
specialist companies in the years 1942 to 1944. 
Most of the units dissolved were in the artillery 
battalion series. Additional units or new types 
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Headquarters Infantry Division 

Headquarters Infantry Division Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

Division Map Section 3d Battalion Motorized Artillery Demonstration Regiment 

Military Police Squad Military Police Replacement Regiment 

Infantry Regiment 

(2d and 3d Regiments like the 1st Regiment) 

Headquarters Company Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

Cyclist Platoon Reconnaissance Replacement and Training Battalion 

Engineer Platoon Infantry Engineer Replacement and Training Company 

Communication Platoon Infantry Signal Replacement and Training Company 

Infantry Battalion Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

(2d Battalion like the 1st Battalion) 

Infantry Howitzer Company Infantry Howitzer Replacement and Training Company 

Antitank Company Infantry Antitank Replacement and Training Company 

Division Fiisilier Company Reconnaissance Replacement and Training Battalion 

Antitank Battalion 

Motorized Antitank Company Antitank Replacement and Training Battalion 

Armored Tank Destroyer Company Antitank Replacement and Training Battalion 

Antiaircraft Machine-gun Company. '. Antiaircraft Machine-gun Replacement and Training 

Battalion 

Artillery Regiment 

Headquarters Battery Light Artillery Replacement and Training Battalion 

1st Antitank Artillery Battalion Light Motorized Artillery and Training Battalion 

2d and 3d Artillery Battalions Light Artillery Replacement and Training Battalion 

4th Artillery Battalion Medium Artillery Replacement and Training Battalion 

Engineer Battalion Engineer Replacement and Training Battalion 

Signal Battalion Signal Replacement and Training Battalion 

Field Replacement Battalion 

Cadre Personnel Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

Supply Regiment 

Headquarters Troop Motor Transport Supply Troop Rei>lacement and Training 

Battalion 

Motor Transport Supply Company Motor Transport Supply Troop Replacement and Training 

Battalion 

Supply Troop (Horse-Drawn) Supply Troop Replacement and Training Battalion 

Supply Platoon Supply Troop Replacement and Training Battalion 

(Horse-Drawn) 

Ordnance Company Local Defense Replacement and Training Battalion 

Workshop Company Motor Maintenance Replacement and Training Battalion 

Administrative Company 

Bakers and Butchers Administrative Training Replacement and Training Battalion 

Drivers Motor Transport Training Replacement and Training 

Battalion 

Other Personnel Local Defense Replacement and Training Battalion 

Medical Company Medical Replacement and Training Battalion 

Ambulance Platoon Medical Replacement and Training Battalion 

Veterinary Company Veterinary Replacement and Training Battalion 

Field Post Office Field Post Replacement and Training Battalion 

Figure 11. — Replacement affiliation of a division, late 1944. 



of units were created whenever necessary, often 
preceding developments in the Field Army, as 
witnessed by the formation of assault gun, and 
Panzer howitzer replacement and training bat- 
talions, mortar training companies, and replace- 
ment and training battalions for troops with 
stomach and ear ailments. 

m. Example of Affiliation between a 
Field Division and Its Replacement and 
Training Units. The table above shows how 
the replacement training system, although greatly 



modified, is worked out to the smallest detail. The 
table was valid for a Volks Grenadier division as 
late as November 1944. The replacement units 
shown are mostly of the combined replacement 
and training type, even though they are designated 
as replacement units. 

n. Recent Developments. After the Allied 
advance through France in August 1944, most of 
the replacement and training units from the out- 
lying areas of the western Wekrkreise were with- 
drawn farther east within the Wehrkreise. Evi- 
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dently efforts were being made to preserve the 
replacement and training structure within the 
Wehrkreise, even though they were part of the 
Theater of Operations. A similar attempt was 
made in Wehrkreis I on the Eastern Front. In 
some instances, replacement units were moved to 
another Wehrkreis, but then only to locations just 
across the boundary. 

Late in 1944, Wehrkreis XII, the middle one 
of the western Wehrkreise, moved some of its 
replacements far inland into the central Wehr- 
kreise. These units, however, still remain at the 
disposal of Wehrkreis XII. 

Early in 1945 affiliation between replacement 
units and field units was still valid as affiliation 
from the field unit to the replacement unit, but 
generally not in the other direction. 

4. Training 

a. Introduction. (1) Types of training es- 
tablishments. The general military training of 
the German soldier takes place principally in the 
training units of the Replacement Army, al- 
though a certain amount of training also is given 
in its replacement units. Training units also are 
prepared to conduct special courses in order to 
provide some types of specialized personnel, as 
required by the Field Army, and to secure a pool 
of personnel trained with particular care as poten- 
tial officers and noncommissioned officers. In 
addition to these general training units, numerous 
schools and courses have been established with the 
specific purpose of training potential officers and 
noncommissioned officers. Other schools, desig- 
nated as special-service schools (Waffenschulen), 
have the function of providing specialized train- 
ing for officers and enlisted men of their partic- 
ular branch of service, developing its arms, equip- 
ment, and tactics with the help of their demonstra- 
tion units, and furnishing instructors for the 
Army. In addition, specialist training schools 
are established to provide instruction for ordnance 
officers, technical officials, and particularly non- 
commissioned officer-technicians, or for officers 
and noncommissioned officers of all arms and 
services as specialists in certain particular func- 
tions, such as air raid and gas protection. 

(2) Chain of command. The training in most 
types of replacement and training units, which 
are under the command of the Wehrkreis head- 
quarters exercised through intermediate staffs, 
is coordinated by the Chief of Training in the 



Replacement Army. He exercises his authority 
through the Inspectors of Arms and Services, 
who issue directives regarding the jmrticular 
training in their arms to the Wehrkreis headquar- 
ters. These directives are based on tactical doc- 
trines worked out in detail by the Inspectorates of 
Arms and Services in the General Army Office, 
which, in turn, follow instructions from the Chief 
of Training and his Inspectors. 

The directives for the training of Panzer troops 
are issued by the Inspector General of Panzer 
Troops, who is directly subordinate to Hitler. 
The training of medical troops is directed by the 
Chief Army ^ledical Inspector, who is directly 
subordinate to the Army High Command, and 
that of veterinar)' troops by the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, immediately under the Armed Forces 
High Command, 

The training of potential officers and noncom- 
missioned officers wherever it occurs, takes place 
either under the command or under the supervi- 
sion of the Inspector General for Potential Of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers. His author- 
ity is restricted to supervision when this type of 
training takes place in establishments under the 
command of the Chief of Training, the Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops, or any Wehrkreis 
headquarters. Special-service schools and spe- 
cialist training schools are under the command 
of the Chief of Training with the exception of 
the Schools for Panzer Troops, which are com- 
manded by the Inspector General of Panzer 
Troops. 

(3) Supplementary training. The paragraphs 
below describe how the various types of training 
units and schools discharge their functions. It 
should be kept in mind that these functions are 
supplemented in many ways. A considerable 
part of the military training in Germany is given 
in the form of pre-Arniy training by other mili- 
tary and auxiliary organizations. Special abilities 
found in various civilian occupations are put to 
use by the Army, and only personnel with a cer- 
tain professional background are trained for a 
number of technical employments within the 
Army. Civilian establishments sometimes are 
used for the training of Army personnel; for 
example, technical courses often are conducted 
in factories producing special types of equipment. 

b. General Training. (1) Organization of 
training units. In principle, the training unit is 
a true image of the field unit which it supplies 
with trained replacements. Thus, the infantry 
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training battalion, just like any battalion of an 
infantry regiment, consists of the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
rifle training companies, and the 4th machine-gun 
training comjiany. This principle has been some- 
what modified, however, in order to take advan- 
tage of specialized training personnel and to ex- 
pedite the training; thus, drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles, for example, usually are not trained 
within each training company but combined into 
a special detachment within the battalion. The 
infantry training regimental staff, in accordance 
with the normal (pre-1944) composition of a reg- 
ular infantry regiment, usually controls three in- 
fantry training battalions, a 13th infantry-howit- 
zer training company, and a 14th infantry anti- 
tank training company ; in addition, however, it 
often has controlled a 15th infantry signal train- 
ing company, and every second or third staff a 
16th infantry engineer training company to fur- 
nish trained personnel for the signal platoons in 
battalion headquarters and the signal and engi- 
neers platoons in the regimental headquarters 
company. Recently, a 17th mortar training com- 
pany has been added to train crews for the heavy 
mortars, introduced into the 4th and 8th com- 
panies of the infantry regiments of regular in- 
fantry divisions. Only one training company 
for infantry mounted platoons in each Wehrkreis 
trained replacements for the mounted platoons 
of all the infantry regiments under its responsi- 
bility. 

Recent developments, including the introduction 
of new weapons and the growing scarcity of 
training personnel in conjunction with the in- 
creasing pressure of time, have accentuated the 
tendency of concentration and specialization of 
training, and continuous reorganizations of the 
field divisions have made the similarity between 
field and training units less and less evident. 

(2) Program in training units. The main re- 
sponsibility for the training of recruits rests with 
the commander of the training unit of company 
size (company, battery, troop). The detailed 
training schedule is prepared within the frame- 
work of the company. The battalion commander 
supervises the progress of the training in the 
companies of his battalion and inspects the re- 
cruits at the end of their basic training. The 
commanders of higher echelons coordinate the 
training in the units under their command and 
supervise it. They are also responsible for the 
education and training of officers and potential 
officers and noncommissioned officers within these 



units. The latter are often placed in special com- 
panies within the training battalions and regi- 
ments. 

The basic training (Grundausbildung) in in- 
fantry training units normally is planned for 16 
weeks; actually this period now is reduced to 8 
weeks in most cases. This period may be followed 
by an indefinite period of advanced training (Er- 
weiterungsausbildting) , lasting up to the time of 
transfer of the recruits to a field unit. The basic 
training usually is divided into three parts, the 
first of which is devoted to individual training, the 
second to the training of the individual recruit 
within the framework of the squad, and the third 
to the training of the squad within the framework 
of the platoon. During the advanced training 
period, the scope of training is amplified to include 
exercises on reinforced company or, in artillery 
and chemical warfare troops, even battalion level. 
The basic training components, listed in order of 
the importace attributed to them, are: combat 
training, firing, lectures, drilling, sports. The drill 
for the modern German soldier is far from what 
is generally believed; drilling of the famous 
goose-step is not permitted, and "present arms" is 
not taught. 

(3) Training in replacement units. Although 
according to their organization basically not equip- 
ped for training purposes, the replacement units 
nevertheless perform training functions on a re- 
duced scale. This is done in three ways : 

After their induction into a replacement unit 
which is not stationed in the same location as its 
corresponding training unit, the recruits immedi- 
ately are combined into training groups to under- 
go a one to three-week period of preparatory 
training {Vor-Ausbildung) until they can be sent 
to a training unit. 

Regular training functions are performed in 
the convalescent components of replacement units. 
Their purpose is to restore the health and physique 
of convalescents until they regain full fitness for 
field duty, and also to select and train instructors 
for the training units. For the latter purpose spe- 
cial courses are conducted by the convalescent 
units. 

After regaining their fitness for field duty, the 
convalescents are sent to the transfer components 
(Marschkompanien, etc.) of their replacement 
units, where they are given advanced training un- 
til the time of their transfer to a field unit. 

c. Noncommissioned Officer Training. (1) 
General categories. The two basic categories of 
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noncommissioned officers are the ones enlisting 
for either 12 or 4^4 years, called active or pro- 
fessional noncommissioned officers, and the con- 
scripts promoted to noncommissioned officer's 
rank, called reserve noncommissioned officers. 
The active noncommissioned officers may either 
serve in ordinary noncommissioned officers' func- 
tions in the various arms and services or they may 
receive specialized training as technicians. Typ- 
ical training establishments for ordinary noncom- 
missioned officers are the Army noncommissioned 
officers' schools {Heeres-Unteroffizier-Schiden) , 
for technicians the specialist training schools and 
the special-service schools (Waffen-Schulen) of 
chemical warfare troops, engineers, and signal 
troops. In peacetime, noncommissioned officers 
serving 12 years were, at the end of their service, 
trained for civilian occupations in Army voca- 
tional schools (Heeresfachschulen) and Armed 
Forces vocational schools {Wehrmachtfach- 
schulen) ; in wartime, this vocational training is 
restricted to the rehabilitation of men no longer 
fit for service. The reserve noncommissioned of- 
ficers receive special training in noncommissioned 
officer courses (Unterfuhrer-Lehrgdnge), which 
may be conducted in the Field Army as well as 
in the Replacement Army at various echelons. 

(2) Ordinary noncommissioned officers, (a) 
Selection. In peacetime and to an even larger 
degree, in wartime, the German High Command 
considers the possession of a highly qualified 
noncommissioned officer corps as of vital im- 
portance for the effectiveness of the Army and 
endeavors by all means of propaganda to fill its 
ranks. For the professional noncommissioned 
officer corps two sources are open : 

Volunteers for the noncommissioned officer 
career may apply at the age of 16^ years and, if 
accepted by a selection center for potential Army 
officers and noncommissioned officers, enter the 
Army at the age of 17 as noncommissioned officer 
applicants {Unteroffizier-Bewerber, usually ab- 
breviated U.B.). Some of these may have had 
pre-Army training for this career as junior cadets 
(lungschUtzen) in Army noncommissioned of- 
ficer preparatory schools (Heeres-Unteroffizier- 
V orschulen) . 

Conscripts already in service who wish to enlist 
for either 12 or years must have a good record 
as leaders in combat, instructors, and disciplinar- 
ians. They can enlist only after one year's service 
and are finally accepted only after 2 years' serv- 
ice. Only those are accepted for a 12-year term 
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who will be not over 38 years of age at the end 
of their service period ; the age limit for men en- 
listing for years is 28 years. If acceptable, 
these men are appointed noncommissioned officer 
applicants by their battalion commanders. 

(b ) Training of noncommissioned officer appli- 
cants. The noncommissioned officer applicants 
belonging to units of the Replacement Army are 
normally educated and trained at the Army non- 
commissioned officer schools. Up to February 
1944, the training period of a noncommissioned 
officer applicant volunteer at an Army noncom- 
missioned officer school was 10 months. The first 
4 months were devoted to basic training, and dur- 
ing the remaining 6 months the applicant received 
training as a squad leader in his particular branch 
of service. In February 1944, the basic training 
was removed entirely from the Army noncommis- 
sioned officer schools, and the applicant volun- 
teers thenceforth were to be sent to training units 
of their appropriate arms for basic training, to- 
gether with the other recruits inducted at the 
same time. The advanced training period, for ap- 
plicant volunteers and appointed applicants alike, 
was reduced to 5 months for branches having 
Army noncommissioned officer schools of their 
own, and to 3 months for some sjiecializcd 
branches, whose applicants are trained at schools 
of related branches. These periods may be sup- 
plemented by an additional period of 1 or 3 
months, respectively, spent in training units, mak- 
ing a total advanced training period of 6 months 
before the applicants graduate from the Army 
noncommissioned officer school and are promoted 
to privates first class (Gefreite). They then are 
transferred to a field unit. 

At present, there are about 22 Army noncom- 
missioned officer schools for infantry, one for 
mountain infantry, seven for Panzer troops, two 
for artillery, two for engineers, and one for signal 
troops. These schools are usually organized like 
a battalion of their respective arms; the Army 
noncommissioned officer schools for Panzer troops 
are specialized in one of the main branches of this 
arm {Panzer Grenadiers, tank crews, antitank 
personnel, Panzer reconnaissance personnel). 

Men enlisting for long-term service while serv- 
ing in the Field Army (Kapitulanten des Feld- 
heeres) may take part either in a noncommis- 
sioned officer applicant course conducted by a field 
headquarters, especially in a divisional combat 
school, or in a course at a field noncommissioned 
officer school {Feld-Unteroffizier-Schule). In 
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their training, these schools approach field con- 
ditions to a much larger degree than the Army 
noncommissioned officer schools ; their training 
periods last only about 2^ months. There is one 
field noncommissioned officer school for each of 
the three most important arms : infantry, Panzer 
troops, and artillery. They originally were located 
in occupied territories, but now apparently have 
been removed to Germany proper. They are be- 
lieved to be organized like a regiment of their 
respective arms, including some or all of its more 
important special branches. 

(3) Noncommissioned officer technicians, (a) 
Selection. A number of careers as technicians 
(Sonderlaufbahnen) are open for active noncom- 
missioned officers who, as a rule, must have en- 
listed for 12 years ; exceptions are the medical 
technicians, blacksmith technicians, and musicians, 
who will also be accepted if they enlist for the 
41^2-year period. For most of these careers, quali- 
fied professional backgrounds are required. Upon 



terminating their enlistment period, most of these 
technicians have the opportunity, after taking ad- 
ditional courses at the appropriate specialist train- 
ing schools, to become advanced technical or ad- 
ministrative officials. 

(b) Training. In addition to an apprentice- 
ship in Army units or headquarters required for 
most of the technician careers, courses of varying 
length are conducted for the various types of 
technicians at the specialist training schools and 
some special-service schools. In many cases, short 
or wartime courses have been established to sup- 
ply sufficient personnel for the wartime Army; 
the men participating in these courses, however, 
usually will not become full-fledged technicians 
upon graduating from these courses but only after 
taking additional courses at a later opportunity. 
These men are not necessarily active soldiers ; if 
they did not enlist for long-term service, they are 
designated as reserve noncommissioned officer 
technicians. 



Length of Course 



Peace 



War 



NCO Technician 


German Designation 


Training School 




(where known) 


Supply Technician 


Schirrmeistcr (F) 


Army Riding and 


12 months 




(H-Dr T) 




Driving School 






Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (K) 


School for Army 


4 months 




(MT) 




Motorization 






Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (P) 


Engineer School 2 


3 months 




(Engr) 










Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (PT) 








(Tech Engr) 










Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (EP) 


Railway Engineer 






(Ry Engr) 




School 






Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (Ch) 


School for Chemical 


7 months 


4yi months 


(CW) 




Warfare Troops 






Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (Sch) 


Spandau Army 


6 months 




(SL) 




Equipment Depot 






Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (Fz) 








(Ord) 










Ordnance Technician 


Feuerwerker 


Army Ordnance Tech- 
nician Schools 
I and II 


18 months 


6 months 


Weapon Technician 


Waffen-Unteroffizier 


Army Weapon Tech- 
nician Schools 
I and II 


12 months 


3-5 months 


Signal Supply Tech- 


Funkmeister 


Army Signal School 


9 months 


3 months 


nician 




II 






Pigeoneer 


Brief taubenmeister 


School for Dog and 
Pigeon Service 


7 months 




Fortress-Engineer 


Festungspionier- 


Fortress Engineer 


3 years 




Technician 


Unteroffizier 


School 






Fortress Maintenance 


Wall-Unteroffizier 


Fortress Maintenance 


12 months 




Technician 




School 






Medical Technician 


Sanitats-UnteroflSzier 


Medical schools 


9 months 




Blacksmith Technician 


Beschlagschmied- 
Unteroffizier 


Army Blacksmith 
schools 


4 months 


2 months 


Musician Technician 


Musiker 
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The table on page 73 shows the various types of 
technicians, the duration of their courses, and the 
schools conducting these courses. 

(4) Training of reserve tioncommissioned of- 
ficer applicants. Conscripts who are acceptable 
as future noncommissioned officers and are con- 
sidered for promotion, but who are not enlisting 
for a definite service period, are appointed reserve 
noncommissioned officer applicants (Reserve- 
Unter'offizier-Bewerber usually abbreviated R.U. 
B.) by their battalion commanders. The train- 
ing of the reserve officer applicants normally 
takes place at Wehrkreis noncommissioned officer 
courses {Wehrkreis-Unterfiihrer-Lehrgdnge), al- 
though reserve officer applicants recently have also 
been trained at Army noncommissioned officer 
schools. Each of the original Wehrkreise has 
one Wehrkreis noncommissioned course, usually 
located at a maneuver area within the W ehrkreis 
itself or in a neighboring Wehrkreis. These 
courses are more or less organized like infantry 
regiments, but often include, in addition to reg- 
ular infantry components, other types of specialist 
sub-units, such as a reconnaissance troop, a mor- 
tar training company, or a field howitzer battery. 
In some Wehrkreise, sub-units of the Wehrkreis 
noncommissioned officer course for arms other 
than infantry may be established with existing 
training units or Army noncommissioned officer 
schools of these arms. In Wehrkreis IX, in ad- 
dition to its regular Wehrkreis noncommissioned 
officer course, such a course for Panzer troops 
has been identified. 

(5) Training of noncommissioned officers for 
special functions. A number of noncommis- 
sioned officers are employed in functions requir- 
ing special training without being technicians. 
These may be trained within their own or other 
units or headquarters by practical experience and 
apprenticeship, or in special courses conducted 
by units or headquarters (in the field usually by 
the division combat schools, in the Replacement 
Army by the Wehrkreise), or at specialist train- 
ing schools. 

(a) Training by practical experience. First 
sergeants {Hauptfeldwebel) , clothing supply ser- 
geants (Bekleidungs-Unteroffisiere), and similar 
types of special function noncommissioned officers 
usually are trained in this manner. 

(b) Training in special courses conducted by 
units and headquarters. This type of training 
usually applies to company clerks {Rechnungs- 
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fithrer) and to supply sergeants for weapons and 
equipment ( Gerdt- U nteroffi:sicre ) . 

(c) Training at specialist training schools. 
Gas protection noncommissioned officers (Gas- 
schuts-Unteroffiziere) take courses at Army Gas 
Protection Schools 1 and 2, or at the Wehrkreis 
gas protection courses. Other noncommissioned 
officers receive special training in fire fighting at 
the Army Air Raid Protection School or at the 
Wehrkreis air raid protection courses. Field 
cook noncommissioned officers (Feldkoch-Unter- 
offisiere). mess sergeants (Kiichcn-Unterojfi- 
ziere), and mess clerks (Kitchenbuchfiihrer) are 
trained at Wehrkreis cook schools or by field 
cook instruction staffs. 

(6) Training of intcUigcncc personnel. Lin- 
guists who may be employed as interpreters 
(Dolmetscher) in all branches of the Army, but 
particularly as intelligence personnel, usually hold 
the position of specialist leaders (Sonderfiihrer) 
regardless of their actual noncommissioned of- 
ficer or officer rank. They receive linguistic arid 
intelligence training in the interpreter companies, 
of which there is one in each Wehrkreis, and in 
the Interpreter Demonstration Battalion. In ad- 
dition, a Signal Interpreter Replacement and 
Training Battalion trains signal intelligence per- 
sonnel. 

d. The Training of Potential Officers. 
(1) General. The system for training German 
officer replacements in wartime normally extends 
over a period of between 16 and 20 months (in- 
cluding prescribed service in the field) and is 
divided into three main phases. These phases 
differ slightly for active and reserve officer re- 
placements, but the duration and standard of 
training are identical. The only difference be- 
tween active and reserve officers is that the former 
enroll for an unlimited period of service and have 
to meet slightly higher physical requirements. 
For both categories, the training during the three 
main phases takes place in schools and courses 
devoted to this particular purpose. In the first 
phase, these are either officer applicant courses or 
reserve officer applicant courses ; in the second 
phase officer candidate schools or courses ; and 
in the third phase advanced officer candidate 
courses. 

In certain cases selected enlisted men who are 
over 30 years old and have served in the field 
in combat units may become officers without at- 
tending officer candidate schools or courses but 
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merely after a very few months of additional 
service in the field as officer candidates. 

The following paragraphs outline the normal 
procedure for selecting and training active and 
reserve officer replacements. 

(2) Potential active officers (aktivcr Offizier- 
Nachwuchs). (a) Selection. Future active of- 
ficers are selected in the following three ways: 

Untrained volunteers, usually at the age of 16 
or 17, after a preliminary selection by a selection 
center for future Army officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers (Annahmestelle fi'ir den Fiihrer- 
nachwuchs des Heeres), enroll for an unlimited 
period and enter the Army as officer applicants 
(Offizier-Bewerber, usually abbreviated O.B.). 

Conscripts already serving who are under 28 
and decide to apply for the active officer career 
first are appointed reserve officer applicants 
{Reserve-Offizicr-Bcivcrbcr, usually abbreviated 
R.O.B.), or if they have already attained noncom- 
missioned officer grade, reserve officer candidates 
{Fahnen junker der Reserve, usually abbreviated 
Fhj.d.R.), by their regimental (or independent 
battalion) commanders. A note is added to the 
record indicating that they intend to adopt the 
active officer career. They are accepted for this 
career upon graduating from the officer candidate 
course, but they must first attend a reserve officer 
applicant course if they have not already attained 
noncommissioned officer grade. 

Professional noncommissioned officers may, 
after at least 2 months of service in the field, be 
appointed officer candidates (Fahnenjunker, usu- 
ally abbreviated Fhj.) and be sent to an officer 
candidate course. 

(b) Officer applicant training. This first phase 
of the training of future officers lasts 10 months 
and is designed for the untrained volunteer of- 
ficer applicants. It is divided into the following 
two periods : 

Four months of basic training in a training 
unit. 

Six months of noncommissioned officer train- 
ing in an officer applicant course (O.B.-Lehr- 
gang) . These courses usually take place at Army 
noncommissioned officer schools, some of which 
are reserved exclusively to this type of courses. 
In some special branches, officer applicant courses 
are held at the special-service schools or at train- 
ing units. Upon graduation from the course, in 
which they are especially trained as squad leaders, 
the applicants are usually promoted to noncom- 
missioned officers. 



(c) Officer candidate training. After comple- 
tion of their training in the Replacement Army, 
the officer applicants are transferred to a field 
unit for a period of not longer than 3 months in 
order to demonstrate their leadership abilities in 
the field. The latest tendency has been to reduce 
this period as much as possible, even down to a 
very few days, in order to preserve the potential 
officers who, after completion of 10 months of 
training in the Replacement Army, represent a 
valuable investment of the Army. As soon as 
they have proved themselves in the field they 
are appointed officer candidates (Fahnenjunker) 
and sent to an officer candidate course (Fhj.- 
Lchi-gang) of 3 to 4 months' duration. These 
courses are usually conducted at the special-serv- 
ice schools; the infantry. Panzer troops, and ar- 
tillery, however, have separate officer candidate 
schools and courses. It should be noted that 
these courses are not only attended by personnel 
who have passed through the officer applicant 
training period but also by conscript and profes- 
sional noncommissioned officers who have been 
appointed reserve officer candidates by their regi- 
mental (or independent battalion) commanders. 
Toward the middle of the course, the candidates 
are promoted to officer candidate-staff sergeants 
(Fahnenjuiikcr-Feldwcbel, usually abbreviated 
Fhj. Fw.) ; upon graduation they are promoted to 
advanced officer candiates (Oberfdhnriche, usual- 
ly abbreviatecl Obfiihnr.) . 

(d) Advanced officer candidate training. 
After completing the officer candidate course, the 
candidates attend an advanced officer candidate 
course {Oberfdhnr.Lchrgang) lasting 3 months. 
These courses usually are conducted at the special- 
service schools. For advanced officer candidates 
of the infantry they may be conducted at especial- 
ly designated infantry officer candidate schools, 
and for those of the Panaer troops at the Panzer 
troop advanced officer candidate schools. Upon 
graduation from these courses, the candidates are 
promoted to second lieutenants {Leutnant, usu- 
ally abbreviated Lt.) (The word "promote" — 
befdrdern is always used ; German officers are not 
commissioned). 

(3) Potential reserve officers (Reserve-Offi- 
zier-N achwuchs) . (a) Selection. Potential re- 
serve officers are selected in the following ways: 

Untrained volunteers may be accepted by the 
selection centers for ix)tential Army officers and 
noncommissioned officers as aspirants for the re- 
serve officer career {Anwdrter fur die Reserve- 
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0 ffizier-Laufhahn) . They are appointed reserve 
officer applicants by the regimental (or independ- 
ent battalion) commander of their responsible re- 
placement unit after 4 months' service. 

During the conscription procedure suitable men 
may be selected by the commanders of recruiting 
sub-area headquarters. They have a similar 
career to that of the untrained volunteers de- 
scribed above. 

Conscripts in basic training may be appointed 
reserve officer applicants by the regimental (or 
independent battalion) commander of their re- 
placement or training unit. 

Conscripts already serving for some time may 
be appointed reserve officer applicants, or, if they 
have already attained noncommissioned officer 
grade and, within 1 year previous to the date of 
their appointment, have proved themselves in a 
field unit, may be appointed reserve officer candi- 
dates, by the regimental (or independent battal- 
ion) commander of their field or replacement 
unit. 

(b) Reserve officer applicant training. Un- 
trained potential reserve officers first undergo 
4 months of basic training, after which they 
are appointed reserve officer applicants. Reserve 
officer applicants who have had their basic train- 
ing spend 6 months in a reserve officer applicant 
course (R.O.B.-Lehrgang). These courses usu- 
ally are conducted by the headquarters of replace- 
ment and training units, and some Infantry and 
artillery replacement regiments have special of- 
ficer replacement companies and batteries (Of- 
fisier-Nachwuchs-KompanieH-Ballerien) for this 
purpose. Recently, however, the ones for infan- 
try officer applicants have been more and more 
concentrated on Wehrkreis level; the Wehrkreis 
headquarters may designate a particular infantry 
replacement battalion as an officer replacement 
battalion (Offizier-Nachwuchs-Bataillon), or con- 
duct a special Wehrkreis reserve officer applicant 
course (Wkr. R.O.B.-Lehrgang). Upon conclu- 
sion of this course, in which they are primarily 
trained as squad leaders, the applicants are usu- 
ally promoted to noncommissioned officers. 

(c) Reserve officer candidate training. After 
completion of their training in the Replacement 
Army, the reserve officer applicants, just like the 
active officer applicants, are transferred to a field 
unit to prove themselves worthy, and then are 
appointed reserve officer candidates. Subsequent- 
ly, they attend the same officer candidate schools 
or courses as the active officer candidates. Dur- 



ing these courses, they are promoted to reserve 
officer candidate-staflf sergeants (Fhj.Fw.d.R.), 
and upon their termination to advanced reserve 
officer candidates (Oberfiih/iricli der Reserve, 
usually abbreviated Oherfdhnr.d.R.). 

(d) Advanced reserve officer candidate train- 
ing. The courses for advanced reserve officer 
candidates usually are conducted by the Wehr- 
kreis headquarters. Upon graduation from these 
courses, the candidates are promoted to reserve 
second lieutenants (Leutnant der Reserve, usu- 
ally abbreviated Lf.d.R.). 

(4) Potential officer specialists. Slightly dif- 
ferent rules apply for the training of potential of- 
ficers in specialist careers who, in addition to their 
military education, require a certain type of pro- 
fessional training. These are the careers of med- 
ical officer, veterinary officer, ordnance officer, and 
officer of the motor maintenance troops. In addi- 
tion, the administrative officer and judge advocate 
careers in the Special Troop Service require spe- 
cial rules regarding the replacement of their of- 
ficers. 

(a) Potential medical officers (Sanitats-Of- 
fizier-Nachwuchs) . Active medical officer ap- 
plicants are selected from secondary school gradu- 
ate volunteers by the Wehrkreis surgeon in con- 
nection with the recruiting sub-area commander. 
They take part in the officer applicant training 
conducted for potential infantry officers, and after 
its conclusion and a short assignment to a field 
unit are appointed officer candidates. At that time, 
they are assigned to the Medical Officer Academy 
and begin taking medical courses at the university. 
After a certain period of time they are promoted 
to medical technical sergeant (Fclduntcrarzt). 
Upon passing their medical examination, they be- 
come officers. Soldiers of the Field and Replace- 
ment Army may be accepted for this career if 
they fulfill the requirements. Doctors and medical 
students may become reserve medical officers. 
While taking medical courses at universities, the 
reserve medical officer candidates are assigned to 
medical officer feeder battalions (Sanitdtsoffizier- 
Ergdnzungs-Abteilungen) . 

(b) Potential veterinary officers {Veterindr- 
Offizier-Nachtvuchs). Like the medical officer 
applicants, the active veterinary officer applicants 
are selected from young civilian volunteers and 
from soldiers of the Field and Replacement 
Armies. Their officer applicant training takes 
place in a mounted replacement and training unit. 
After their promotion to officer candidates they 
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are assigned to the Army Veterinary Academy. 
They become active ofificers upon passing their 
veterinarian examinations. Veterinarians and vet- 
erinary students may become reserve veterinary 
officers. 

(c) Potential ordnance officers {Offisier (W)- 
Nachwuchs). Active ordnance officers are re- 
cruited from active ordnance technicians ; reserve 
ordnance officers from ordnance technicians with 
wartime training who did not enlist for the 12- 
year period. They are selected by their regimental 
(or independent battalion) commander and sent 
to an ordnance officer candidate course (Fahnen- 
junker (W)-Lehrgang) at Army Ordnance 
School I. During this course, which lasts 3 
months for active ordnance technicians, and 9 
months for reserve ordnance technicians, they are 
appointed ordnance officer candidates (Fahnen- 
junker (W)) by the commander of the Army 
Ordnance School. Upon graduating from these 
courses, they are promoted to ordnance lieuten- 
ants {Leutnant (W)). 

(d) Potential officers of the motor maintenance 
troops {Offizier-Nachwuchs der Kraftfahrpark- 
truppe). Active motor maintenance officers are 
recruited from supply technicians (MT) who are 
appointed officer candidates by their regimental 
(or independent battalion) commander and sent 
to officer candidate courses at the Motor Mainte- 
nance Troop School. In addition, active or re- 
serve advanced officer candidates of other arms 
may be taken over into the motor maintenance 
troops to receive 2 to 3 months of special training 
at the Motor Maintenance Troop School, provided 
they have the required technical background. Sol- 
diers in motor maintenance units who are over 38 
years old, after at least 18 months of service, may 
be sent to the officer candidate courses at the Mo- 
tor Maintenance Troop School ; younger men may 
be transferred to a tank or Panzer Grenadier regi- 
ment and sent to a Panzer troop officer candidate 
course, to become reserve motor maintenance of- 
ficers. 

(e) Potential officers of the Special Troop 
Service {Offizier-Nachwuchs des Truppensonder- 
dienstes). The Special Troop Service includes the 
administrative career (Laufbahn des Verwal- 
timgsdienstes) and the judge advocate career 
{Laufbahn der W ehrmachtrichter) . The officers 
of the administrative career are recruited from 
soldiers acceptable as officers of the fighting 
troops. Officer candidates of this career in the 
lower brackets are trained at the Army Adminis- 



tration School; active officer candidates in the 
higher brackets are believed to be assigned to the 
Administrative Academy while taking law courses 
at the University of Berlin. The officers of the 
judge advocate career are recruited from soldiers 
who are acceptable as officers of the fighting 
troops and, at the same time, have the professional 
qualifications to become judge advocates. 

(5) The training of officers for special func- 
tions. Officers employed in specialized functions 
within the scope of their particular branch of serv- 
ice are trained for these functions at the special- 
service schools of their arm. The most important 
ones of these are : Infantry School, Mountain 
Infantry School, Reconnaissance and Cavalry 
School, Bergen and Krampnitz Schools for 
Panzer Troops, Artillery Schools I and II, School 
for Chemical Warfare Troops, Engineer Schools 
1 and 2, Army Signal Schools I and II, Army 
Supply Troop School, Motor Maintenance Troop 
School, Army Administration School. 

Officers who are employed in special functions 
not in connection with their branch of service are 
trained in schools or courses established for this 
purpose which are described below. 

General Staff Corps Officers {Generalstabs- 
Offiziere) belong to the General Staff Corps 
{Generalstab), and usually are appointed either 
to the Army General Staff {Generalstab des 
Heeres) or to one of the General Staff assign- 
ments (Ccncralstahsstcllrii) on lower staffs. These 
latter are believed to be the assignments as chief 
of staff, assistant chief of staff for operations — 
G-3 {I -a), assistant chief of staff for supply — 
G-4 {Quartiermeister, 1-b), assistant chief of 
staff for intelligence —G-2 {I-c) of headquarters 
down to corps, and as G-3 in divisions. Active 
officers, usually with the rank of captain, who are 
not over 28 years old, have exceptional personal- 
ities, are qualified for a leading position, and have 
shown exceptional performance in at least 6 
months of service at the front may be recom- 
mended for General Staff Corps training by their 
commanding officers. If accepted, they are, ac- 
cording to the regular training schedule, assigned 
to the War Academy for a period of 1 year. 
The first month of this period is spent at a spe- 
cial-service school and the next 6 months at the 
War Academy itself. The aspirants then are at- 
tached to the General Staff Corps {Generalstab) 
for 5 months and are taken into it permanently if 
accepted. 
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(6) Senior personnel officers {Hdhere Adju- 
tant en). Courses for senior personnel officers are 
conducted by the Army Personnel Office. They 
are usually held at leading Army schools, such as 
the War Academy or a special-service school. 

(7) Battalion commanders (Btl.-(Abt.-) 
Fiihrer). Special courses for battalion com- 
manders are conducted at an Army School for 
Battalion Commanders. 

(8) Company commanders (Kompaniefiihrer) . 
Schools for company commanders may be estab- 



lished by armies or army groups in their rear 
areas. 

(9) National-Socialist guidance officers (NS- 
Fiihrungsoffisrere), usually abbreviated (NSFO). 
National-Socialist guidance officers for divisions 
and higher headquarters take part in courses con- 
ducted by an Instruction Staff for NS Indoc- 
trination. 

(10) Gas protection officers (Gasabzvehr-Of- 
fiziere) usually abbreviated Gaho). Courses for 
gas protection officers are conducted at Army Gas 
Protection Schools 1 and 2. 
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CHAPTER II 



ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FIELD FORCES 



Section I. OVER-ALL FIELD 
ORGANIZATION 

The High Command frameworks below the 
Army High Command are the Army Groups 
(Hcercsgruppenkoniniaiidos) that are formed for 
particular campaigns to control two to four 
Armies in a single Theater of Operations, or in 
an important and more or less self-contained 
sector under such a theater. Since 1941 the total 
number of army groups has been between four 
and twelve. 

The chart on page 3 shows the variations in the 
number of Armies (Armeeoberkommandos) per 
army group, of corps per army and of divisions 
per corps. 

Section II. HIGH COMMAND 
IN THE FIELD 

Under the German military system the basic 
principle is unity of command at all levels. Thus 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force are considered 
branches of a single service, the Armed Forces 
(Wehrmacht). This joint High Command is re- 
sponsible for the whole preparation of defense in 
time of peace and for the general conduct of war ; 
it appoints commands for the joint task forces 
in the field and sees to it that the efforts of the 
three branches of the armed forces are thoroughly 
coordinated. 

In time of war the Armed Forces High Com- 
mand, as well as the High Command of each 
of the three branches establishes a field headquar- 
ters away from Berlin for the conduct of opera- 
tions. Its location at any given time depends on 
the theater to which the main attention is being 
directed. In the case of the Navy, it is usually 
at one of the naval bases while the headquarters 
of the Army, the Air Force and the Armed 
Forces have been in close proximity to each other 



at various points since the spring of 1941. The 
Commander-in-Chief and the bulk of the General 
Staff of each High Command are stationed at 
field headquarters, while the non-operational 
branches back in the Zone of the Interior con- 
tinue to handle all basic administrative matters, 
procurement, mobilization, training and replace- 
ment of personnel, and equipment. 

Hitler is the Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces {Oberster Befehlshaber der Wehr- 
macht). His Deputy as such is General Field 
Marshall Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the Armed 
Forces High Command {Chef des Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht). 

Under the Armed Forces High Command the 
functions of the joint general staff are performed 
by what is known as the Armed Forces Opera- 
tions Staff ( Wehrmachtfi\hrimgsstaf-W.F.St) . 

The field lieadquarters of the Armed Forces 
High Command which includes the principal sec- 
tions of the Armed Forces Operations Staff is 
known as the Fnhrerhauptquarticr. During the 
Polish campaign it was stationed between Berlin 
and the Polish Frontier, moving to the Rhineland 
for the Western campaign in 1940, back to the 
East in 1941, and again to the West in 1944. 
Hitler's headquarters (Fuhrerhauptquartier) is 
believed to have moved recently to southern Ger- 
many where it is probably located in the vicinity 
of Berchtesgaden. 

The personnel of the Armed Forces High 
Command is drawn from all three branches, but 
the Army naturally has the largest representation. 

The name of a command, organization, or unit 
deriving from the Armed Forces High Command 
is often prefixed by Wehrmacht- or Fiihrungs in 
order to distinguish it from a similar command, 
organization, or unit in one of the three branches. 

Since December 1941, when von Brauchitsch 
was dismissed as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army (Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres), and Hitler 
took direct control of the Army, the field head- 
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Figure 1. — German designations of Stf Offs and Sees in the higher echelons. 
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1. The highest echelon of the High Cummand framework now 
consists of 12 army groups. 

2. Each army group has two to four armies. There are three 
types of armies: ordinary armies. Panzer armies, and one para* 
clmte army. 

3. Each army has two to seven corps. There are six types of 

corji^: Infantry; Mountain, Panccr; Parachute; Corps Commands, 
and Reserve. 

4. Each corps has two to seven divisions. 

5. For the different tyjjc of divisions see charts, Section V. 



6. Organic army group troops are — besides the nrmy yroup 
signal regiment— various staffs and units dealing with adminis- 
trative and operational matters within its territory, including the 
rear area. Organic army troops are — besides the army signal 
regiment — various police units* supply staffs, a field post office 
and a propaganda company. Organic corps troops are — besides 
the corps signal battalion — a police detachment, a supi)ly staff, a 
bridge column, a map-printing unit, a medical company, a veter- 
inary company, a iicld post office and various other services. 

7. Attached troops vary according to mission. (For the types 
of GHQ units sec Sections VI and VII.) 
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Figure 2. — Over-all field organisation. 
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quarters of the Army High Command virtually 
has been merged witli that of the Armed Forces 
High Command. The functions of the two, how- 
ever, have remained distinct, and there has been 
no personal union except at the top. Keitel acts 
as Hitler's deputy in the latter's capacity as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army as well as in his 
capacity as Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces. 

For the organization of the Armed Forces 
High Command see Figure 4, Chapter 1. 

For the organization of the Army High Com- 
mand see Figure 5, Chapter 1. 

The Fiihrerhauptquartier is frequently located 
in special trains. It is at all times well protected 
against air or land attacks by crack ^5" units. 
In addition to those the following two units of 
the elite army motorized division, the Gross- 
deutschland Panzer Grenadier Division, have been 
temporarily charged with that protection and 
were therefore awarded the honor of including 
"The Fiihrer" in their unit designation. These 
units are: 

The Fiihrer Escort Brigade, which consists of 
three infantry battalions, one artillery battalion, 
one tank regiment (including one battalion of 
Pz. Kpfw.IV and one battalion of assault guns), 
and one engineer company ; 

The Fiihrer Grenadier Brigade which con- 
sists of : 

Two infantry battalions (one motorized and one 
armored) ; one battalion of self-propelled artil- 
lery ; one assault gun company ; one Panther tank 
battalion. 



Section III. ORGANIZATION OF 
HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 

The headquarters of all German divisions, 
corps, armies, and army groups consist of com- 
mand staffs (Kommandobehorden) which are or- 
ganized in a uniform manner. Corps and higher 
staffs are known as senior command staffs 
(hohere Kommandobehorden) . They are headed 
by a chief of staff, whereas in divisions the first 



General Staff officer in charge of operations is 
simultaneously head of the staff. 

The sections of these staffs are numbered with 
Roman numerals and letters. Similar to the cus- 
tom in the U. S. Army, the numbers represent 
the sections as well as the men in charge of them. 
Originally the positions of I-a, I-b, I-c and I-d 
were all reserved for officers of the German Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, but in 1944 the I-c at division 
and I-d at army and army group were frequently 
identified as not being General Staff officers. 
Figure 3 shows in numerical order the designa- 
tions of the staff officers and sections, and Figure 
4 shows the same staff officers and sections as 
they function operationally. 

The headquarters of an army group is organ- 
ized similarly to that of an army, but the ranks 
of the officers holding corresponding positions are 
higher. 

The headquarters of a corps also is organized 
similarly to that of an army; however, the spe- 
cialist officers more frequently take command in 
the field of all the units of their arm whether 
organic or attached. 

The headquarters of divisions also are organ- 
ized similarly with most of the specialist officers 
being simultaneously in command of the units of 
their arms, e.g. the commanding officer of the 
division artillery regiment (Artilleriefiihrer-Arfii) 
is also the chief artillery officer on the specialist 
staff of the division commander. When General 
Headquarters artillery units are attached to the 
division this Arfii usually is subordinated to a 
special artillery commander known as Artillerie- 
kommandeur whose small special staff is supple- 
mented in action by the organic staff of the divi- 
sion artillery regiment. 

While some of the designations of staff officers 
and sections remain unchanged in all echelons of 
higher headquarters (as the U. S. designations 
do) several of these titles vary in accordance with 
the rank and echelon in which they are function- 
ing. 

It should be noted that the main channel of 
supplies flows from the Zone of the Interior via 
army to division, while the army group and the 
corps are primarily tactical headquarters. 
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Section IV. PRINCIPLES AND TRENDS 
IN UNIT ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 

The German Army, like the U. S. Army, be- 
lieves in uniform organization for standard units 
up to and including companies, troops, and bat- 
teries. These either are combined as components 
of battalions, regiments, and divisions, or tem- 
porarily grouped in varying combinations as com- 
ponents of task forces or combat groups. Each 
standard unit of company size has a table of or- 
ganization and table of equipment number desig- 
nating its particular type, and each smaller unit 
adds a letter to that number designating its place 
within that standard unit. The following figures 
showing the organization, strength, and equipment 
of various German units are based on these tables 
of organization and equipment, but in the field the 
strength of any unit will vary in accordance with 
its specific mission and local conditions. How- 
ever, even in the greatest deviation from the 
tables of organization and equipment, the basic 
pattern still will be clearly recognizable. 

As shown in Figure 2 in Section I, the Ger- 
man Army in the field is organized into army 

groups, armies, corps, and divisions. Divisions 
are the largest units in the German Army known 
to have a prescribed organization, and those divi- 
sions which function as tactical units are normally 
the smallest formations which include units of 
various arms and services resulting in operational 
self-sufficiency. 

General Headquarters, army, and corps troops 

are being allotted temporarily to lower echelons 
in a flexible manner, in accordance with opera- 
tional plans or local tactical necessities. 

From the outbreak of the War until the sum- 
mer of 1943, comparatively only minor changes 
occurred in the tables of organization of most 
types of German divisions. The average divi- 
sional table of organization strength for that 
period was about 15,000 to 17,000 and with the 
normally attached troops it usually reached about 
20,000. From the summer of 1943 until now, 
however, several series of new tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment have been issued for almost 
all types of divisions showing revolutionary 
changes in their strength and equipment. In all 
these reorganizations the trend is clearly towards 



an economizing of manpower and a simultaneous 
increase in firepower. This is being accom- 
plished by a careful distribution of large numbers 
of automatic small arms, by lowering the number 
of mortars, antitank guns, and tanks, but at the 
same time increasing potentially their calibers and 
weights. These changes resulted in the lowering 
of the table of organization strength of the aver- 
age German division to approximately 11,000 to 
13,000 in January 1945 and further drastic action 
in that direction may be expected. The various 
types of German Army, SS, and Air Force divi- 
sions are shown in the following Section V, while 
their components and the general headquarters 
troops are listed in Sections \T and VII. 



Section V. DIVISIONS 
I. Comparative Charts 

The main types of German divisions, their Ger- 
man designations, and strengths are listed in the 
first two columns of Figure 5. The remaining 
columns on the upper part of that chart show 
the main components for the first 13 types of 
divisions. Figure 6 shows the type distribution 
of weapons and equipment in the first 13 types 
of divisions mentioned above. 

The following paragraphs of this section cover 
the more important types of German divisions 
and Sections \T and include the components 
of these divisions as well as General Headquarters 
troops listed together in accordance with their arm 
or service. These sections cover in great detail 
the three most numerous types of German divi- 
sions: the Infantry Division, 1944 Type; the 
Volks Grenadier Division ; and the Armored Divi- 
sion, as well as the other types of divisions with 
their most important components only. 

Most of this information is based on factual 

evidence, and wherever such was not available 
the best possible estimates have been made. This 
refers particularly to the strength figures of the 
division staffs controlling various units (lower 
part of Figure 5), as such staffs may be tem- 
porarily in charge of much smaller or much 
larger numbers of men in accordance with tactical 
and local conditions. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 
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DIVISIONS 



TYPES OF DIVISIONS 



Infantry Division, Old Type 

(Infanteriedmsion) (3 Inf Itegta of 3 Bns each) 
Infantry Division, 1944 Type^ 

llnfatUeriedivision n.A, later Kriegsetat 44) 

(3 Inf Regts of 2 Bns each) 
Infantry Division, Two Regiment Type 

{Infanteriedivision) (2 Inf Regts of 3 Bns eacli) 
Volks Grenadier Division 

{Volksgrenadierdivision) (3 Inf Regts of 2 Bns eacli) 
.S\S Infantry Division 

(55 Crenadierdivision) (3 55 Inf Regts of 2 Bns eacii) 
Army Mountain Division 

(.Gebirgsdivision) (2 Mt Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 
Army Light Division 

(J'dgerdivision) (2 Light Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 
55 Mountain Division 

(55 Gebirgsdivision) (2 Mt Inf Regts of 4 Bns each) 
Army Motorized Division 

{Panzergrenadierdivision) (2 Mt Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 
55 Motorized Division 

(55 Panzergrenadierdivision) (,2 SS Mtz Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 
Army Armored Division 

(Panzerdivision) {2 Pz, Cren. Regts of 2 Bns each) 
55 Armored Division 

(SS-Panzerdivision) (2 Pz. Cren. Regts of 3 Bns each) 
Air Force Parachute Division 

(Fallschirmjdgerdh'ision) (3 Prcht R Regts of 3 Bns each) 
Air Force Field Division 

Luftwaffenfelddivision) (3 Inf Regts of 2 Bns each) 
Cavalry Division 

(Kavatteriedtvision) (4 Cav Regts of 2 Bns each) 
Line of Communication Division 

iSicherungsdivision) 
Coast Defense Division 

{Kunsienverteidigungsdivision) 
Assault Division. 

{Sturmdivision) 

Frontier Guard Division 

iGrenzwachdivision) 
Special Administrative Division Staff 

(Divisionskommando z.b.v.) 
Replacement Division Staff 

(Div.Nr ) 

Reserve Division 

{Reservedivisioii) 

Field Training Division 

{Fddausbildungsdivision) 
Non-Motorized Air Force Antiaircraft Division 

(Flakditisiori) (jterlegef&hif) 
Motorized Air Force Antiaircraft Division 

(Flttkdinsion) (motnrisierl) 



Personnel 



COMPONENTS 



17,000 
12,500 

10,000 
10,000 
14,000 
13,000 
13,000 
16,000 
14.000 
15,000 
14,000 
17,000 
16,000 
12,500 
16,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
13,000 
10,000 
15,000 
16,000 
16,000 
10,000 
19,000 



Hq 


Ren 


Sig 


Inf 


Div Hq 


Ren Bn 


Sig Bn 


Inf Regt 


Div Ilq 


Fas. Bn 


Sig Bn 


Inf Regt 


Div Hq 


Fiis. Co 


Sig Bn 


Inf Regt 


Div Hq 


Fus. Co 


Sig Bn 


Inf Regt 


Div Hq 


55 Ren Bn 


55 Sig Bn 


55 Inf Regt 


Div Hq 


Mt Ren Bn 


Mt Sig Bn 


Mt Inf Regt 


Div Hq 


Bcl Bn 


Sig Bn 


Light Inf Regt 


Div Hq 
Div Hq 


55 Mt Ren Bn 
Armd Ren Bn 


55 Mt Sig Bn 
Armd Sig Bn 


55 Mt Inf 

Regt 
Mtz Inf Regt 


Div Hq 

Div Hq and 
Hq Co 

Div Hq and 

Hq Co 
Div Hq 


55 Armd Ren 

Bn 
Ren Bn 

55 Armd Ren 

Bn 
Ren Co 


55 Sig Bn 

Armd Sig Bn 

55 Armd Sig 
Bn 

Prcht Sig Bn 


SS Pz. Cren. 
Regt 

Pz, Cren. 

Regt 
55 Pz. Cren. 

Regt 
Prcht Rifle 
Regt 



Absorbed by the Army. Organized similarly to the Infantry 

Division, 1944 Type. 
Cossack and SS Cavalry Divisions consisting of two cavalry 
brigades, a weak artillery regiment and the usual support- 
ing units. 

Designed for mopping-up duties in the rear areas; may 
consist of two reinforced regiments or of a number of 
independent battalions. 

Consists of a division staff controlling fortress battalions and 

coast artillery units in a coastal sector. 
An honorary title for some divisions with reduced infantry 
jjcr.sonnel and a concentration of heavy fire power and auto- 
matic weapons. 

Consists of a division staff controlling certain frontier guard 
units. 

Consists of a division staff controlling Landesschutsen Bat- 
talions and GHQ troops stationed in a corps area in Ger- 
many. 

A division staff within a corps area in Germany to super- 
vise the induction of personnel and replacements for field 

units. 

Controls reserve units for training, occupational, and de- 
fensive duties. 

Controls field training regiments in the rear of the Eastern 
Front. 

Consists of a division staff controlling antiaircraft and 
searchlight regiments having limited mobility. 

Consists of a dmsion staff controlling motorized antiaircraft 
and searchlight regiments. 



1 This type of division is believed to have been superseded by the Infantry Division, Type 1945 {Infanteriedivision 45), in which the various 
components of the division have been reduced by approximately 10%. rosulting in a total personnel of about 11,500. 



Figure 5, 
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Figure 5. (Continued) 
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Weapons and equipment (type distribution in the main types of divisions listed 

under paragraph 1.) 



TYPES OK DIVISIONS 
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-S'S Infantrj' Division — Organized and equipped similarly to tlie Infantry l^ivision 1944 Type, liowexct vvitli an addi- 
tional Antiaircraft Battalion and slightly stronger components. 

Army Light Division — Organized and equipped similarly to the Army Mountain Division with slighllj- more motori- 
zation. 

SS Mountain Division — Organized similarly to the Army Mountain Division, however with two more Mountain 
Infantry Battalions, one Antiaircraft Battalion and a Tank or Assault Gun Company. 

55' Motorized Division — Organized similarly to the Army Motorized Division, however witli additional .Antiaircraft 
Companies and an Artillery Observation Battery. 

Figure 6. 
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Weapons and equipment (type distribvition in the main types of divisions listed 

under paragraph 1.) 
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Figure 6. (Continued) 
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2. Infantry Divisions 

Despite the important role which has been played 
by specialized branches of the German Army, 
the infantry has been and remains today the foun- 
dation for most German operations. 

a. Infantry Division, Old Type (Infanterie- 
division) (Three Regiments of Three Bat- 
talions Each). Contrary to the American 
conception of a completely motorized infantry 
division, the German infantry divisions mostly 
have relied oh horse-drawn vehicles for their 
transportation. In recent reorganizations the pro- 
portion of motorization in these types of divi- 
sions has decreased even more. Except for the 
reorg-anization of the infantry platoon from three 
to four squads after the Polish campaign in 1939, 
and the temporary increase in the number of 
horses in the divisions employed in Russia from 
1941 to 1943, the German three-regiment, nine- 
battalion division remained unchanged for all 
practical purposes until the fall of 1943. This 
type of division probably will not be encountered 
any more ; however, as it has ]yeen the basic type 
of German infantry division for a period of about 
4 years, it is shown in Figures 7 and 8 and desig- 
nated for explanatory purposes as the Infantry 
Division, Old Type. 

b. Infantry Division, 1944 Type (Infantene- 
division n.A later Kriegestat 44) (Three Regi- 
ments OF Two Battalions Each). In October 
1943 the Germans reorganized radically their in- 
fantry divisions in reducing the infantry regi- 
ments from three to two battalions, and the other 
divisional components were revised accordingly. 
In the remaining six infantry battalions the num- 
ber of squads per rifle platoon was reduced from 
four to three, but without having much effect on 
the fire power of the division since the caliber of 
the mortars and antitank guns has been increased, 
and the number of machine guns kept unchanged. 
This type of division was designated Infantry 
Division, New Type {Infanteriedivision n.A.). 
This type of infantry division will not be dis- 
cussed further here, as it soon was designated 
the Infantry Division, 1944 Type {Infanterie- 
division Kriegestat 44). This redesignation took 
place in May 1944 after the following additional 
economies were put into effect. The strength of 
the squad was reduced from ten to nine, the num- 
ber of light machine guns per rifle company from 
16 to 13, and the strength of the trains on 
all levels was reduced sharply. Figures 9 and 



10 show the Infantry Division, 1944 Type, 
but newest regulations point towards a further 
reduction of the components of that type of divi- 
sion by approximately 10 per cent and the re- 
designation of the thus reorganized division as 
Infantry Division, Type 1945 {Infanteriedivisions 
45). It has just been learned that all German 
infantry divisions are to be reorganized on the 
basis of the Infantry Division, Type 45, and that 
the organization and strength of that division are 
almost identical with those of the Folks Grenadier 
Division. (See subparagraph d below and Sec- 
tion VI, paragraph 2, subparagraph a (5).) 

c. Infantry Division, Two RF,GI^^ENT Type 
{Infanteriedivision) (Two Regiments of Three 
Battalions Each). Independent of the vari- 
ous stages of organization of the three regiment 
infantry divisions, the Germans have formed, 
since the spring of 1941, a numlier of two-regi- 
ment, six-battalion, infantry di\isions with weaker 
components and over-all reduced strength and 
fire power. The number of this type of divisions 
recently has been reduced by the reorganization 
ef several into three-regiment divisions. We 
refer to this type of division as Infantry Division, 
Two-Regiment Type. 

d. Volks Grenadier Divtstox (Volksgrcna- 
dierdivision) (Three Regiments of Two Bat- 
talions Each). In September 1944, after Hein- 
rich Himmler, the Chief of tlie SS, the Police 
and the Minister of the Interior had become also 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Training Army, a new type 
of infantry division, the "Peoples Infantry Divi- 
sion" {Volks Grenadier Division) was created. 
The political significance of this type of division 
lies in designating it ; "the Peoples," and thus 
stressing the emergency of the Fatherland. As 
the members of the Volks Grenadier Division are 
reported to be interchangeable with the members 
of the SS divisions, it is believed that through 
their creation the influence of the SS on the Army 
has been strengthened. To increase the Esprit 
de Corps of its members, supporting General 
Headquarters units also ha^e been designated 
Volks Artillery Corps, Volks Engineer Brigades, 
and Volks Rocket Projector Brigades, all of 
which will be discussed in Section VII. 

From the organization point of view, the sig- 
nificance of the Volks Grenadier Division lies in 
its decrease of personnel and increase of small 
automatic weapons, particularly submachine guns. 
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Figure 7. — Infantry Division, Old Type. 
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a 



UNIT 




Div Hq 158 2 17 31 

Ren Bn 625 25 8 3 3 3 4 2 3 45 30 3 213 

Sig Bn 474 17 32 103 7 5 2 

Inf Regt 3,250 123 36 27 12 27 18 6 2 47 73 210 683 

Inf Regt 3,250 123 36 27 12 27 18 6 2 47 73 210 683 

Inf Regt 3,250 123 36 27 12 27 18 6 2 47 73 210 683 

Arty Regt 2.500 32 36 4 8 40 105 229 2,274 

AT Bn 550 18 36 45 114 

Engr Bn 843 34 9 20 44 87 19 52 

Div Serv 2,300 30 8 88 253 245 735 

Total' 17,200 527 116 90 75 11 84 58 20 6 36 4 8 20 3 452 942 1,133 5,375 



* A Repl Bn may be added to any Inf Div. 

Figure 8.- — Infantry Division, Old Type, total strength 17,200. 



Also company and battalion trains have been 
merged into battalion supply platoons, thus free- 
ing the company commander from all duties other 
than operational and facilitating a more even dis- 
tribution of all types of supplies with less person- 
nel. Bazookas replace all antitank guns in the 
infantry reg-iments; the artillery regiment is or- 
ganized in batteries of six guns instead of four, 
with one battalion of eighteen 75-mm guns re- 
placing a normal battalion of twelve 105-mm 
gun/howitzers. An additional new feature is the 
formation of a divisional supply regiment which 
combines all the divisional sc^rvices except the 
military police detachment which has been as- 



signed to the division headquarters. This type 
of division is shown on the I' igures 14 and 15 as 
Folks Grenadier Division. 

e. Infantry Division (SS Grcnadier- 
divisioncn) (Three i'i' Regiments of Two Bat- 
talions Each). The great majority of German 
infantry divisions are army infantry divisions. 
However, there are also several 5".S" infantry 
divisions {SS -Grenadier dizisionen) which have 
been formed by the armed .V.S" (IVoffcn-SS). 
This type of division is organized similarly to the 
Infantry Division, 1944 Type, but it has slightly 
stronger components and includes an organic anti- 
aircraft battalion. 
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Figure 9,'-lnfantry Dioisipn, 1944 Type. 
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Figure 10. — Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 12,352. 
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* Including 10 officials. 

Figure 11. — Division Headquarters, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 227. 
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Figure 12. — Infantry Division, Two-Regiment Type. 
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A Fid Repl Bn with a C Sch may be added to any Inf Div. 



Figure 12. — Infantry Division, Two-Regiment Type, total strength 9,859, 
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Figure 14. — Volks Grenadier Division. 
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Div Hq 195^ 2 
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Mt Arty Regt 2,230 69 

AT Bn 500 15 12 18 

Mt Engr Bu 900 31 6 6 20 

Div Serv 2,000 59 

Total 13,056 485 84 48 24 72 20 .12 3 24 

A Fid Repl Bn with a C Sch may be added to any Mt Div. 

Figure 16. — Army Mountain Division, total strength 13,056. 
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3. Mountain and Light Divisions 

a. Army Mountain Division {Gcbirgasdivi- 
sion) (Two Mountain Infantry Regiments 
OF Three Battalions Each.). German Artny 
Mountain divisions are organized and spe- 
cially equipped for mountain warfare as well 
as for warfare in difficult terrain. Their means 
of transportation therefore will vary from a large 
number of pack horses and mules in higher moun- 
tains to a fair proportion of motorization in flat 
country. The principle of decentralizing heavy 
weapons is particularly adapted to the relatively 
independent inoinitain infantry battalions which 
are as administratively and tactically self-sufficient 
as possible. The German army mountain division 
consists of two mountain infantry regiments with 
a total of six battalions; and a mountain artillery 
regiment, with 75-mm mountain howitzers, 105- 
mm gun/howitzers, and 150-mm howitzers. Its 
reconnaissance battalion usually uses bicycles for 
transportation and is therefore highly mobile^ 

b. Army Light Division (Jcigerdivision) 
(Two Light Infantry Regiment.s of Three 
Battalions Each). The Army Light Division 
is organized similarly to the Army Mountain Divi- 
sion but is believed to have more motorization and 
less mountain equipment. 

c. SS Mountain Division (SS Gebirgsdivi- 
sion) (Two ^.S* Mountain Infantry Regi- 
ments OF Four Battalions Each). The SS 
Mountain Division is organized similarly to the 
Army Mountain Division, but it has stronger 
components and includes an antiaircraft battalion. 
The SS" Mountain Infantry Regiment may have 



in addition to three mountain infantry l)attali()ns 
a fourth mountain infantry l)attalion or several 
regimental companies. 

4. Motorized Divisions 

a. Army Motorized Division {Panccrgrciia- 
dierdivision) (Two Motorizkd Infantry Ricgi- 
ments OF Three Battalions liACii). The 
Army Motorized Division has two motorized in- 
fantry regiments of three battalions each but 
otherwise is organized similarly to the Army 
Armored Division except that it has a tank or 
assault gun battalion instead of a tank regiment. 
The motorized infantry battalions originally were 
organized exactly as the normal infantry bat- 
talions, except they used trucks as means of trans- 
portation. During the year 1944, however, the 
components of the motorized infantry battalion 
have been reorganized along the lines of the 
Panzer Gremdier battalions in armored divisions. 
The two infantry regiments are usually desig- 
nated (rnfanteriercgiuiciif-(niot)) , but in some 
divisions they officially adopted the designation 
of Panzer Grenadier regiment. 

b. >S"5' Motorized Division {SS-Pansergrena- 

dierdivision) (Two 5'5" Motorized Infantry 
Regiments of Three Battalions Each). The 
SS Motorized Division is organized similarly to 
the Army Motorized Division, except that its 
infantry regiments include additional regimental 
companies, and the tank batalion has a greater 
strength and a larger number of tanks. The 
motorized infantry regiments are designated SS 
Panzer Grenadier regiments. 
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Figure 17. — Army Mountain Division. 
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Figure 18. — Army Motorized Division. 
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Figure 19. — Army Motorised Division, total strength, 13JS76. 
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5. Armored Divisions 

a. Army Armored Division (Panzerdivision) 
(Two Panzer Grenadier Regiments of Two 
Battalions Each). Every German large-scale 
attack and counterattack in this war was spear- 
headed by armored (Panzer) divisions. These 
thrusting attacks account for the great impor- 
tance the armored divisions play within the Ger- 
man armed forces and for the especially well 
trained personnel and newest types of weapons 
and equipment in the armored division. In order 
to keep the weapons and equipment in accordance 
with the newest development at all times, the 
reorganizations within that tvpe of division have 
been continuous since the outbreak of the war 
and are still continuing. 

In 1939 the German armored divisions which 

spearheaded the attack into Poland consisted of 
a tank brigade of two tank regiments, a Panzer 
Grenadier brigade of two regiments, and the 
supporting elements. The tank brigade consisted 
of about 400 light and medium tanks, about two- 
thirds of which were Pz Kpfw. I and // and 
one-third were Pa. Kpfw. Ill and IV. During 
the winter of 1940 the Germans formed addi- 
tional armored divisions and reduced the tank 
components of each to one regimtnt of approxi- 
mately 200 tanks. When these divisions went 
into action in the I'rcnch campaign, the bulk 
of tlie tanks were Ps. Kpfzv. HI and IV. In 
1941 and 1942 tlie number of tanks per regiment 
was further reduced, the Pz. Kpfzv. I were with- 
drawn, and the Pz. Kpfw. II were used mainly 
for reconnaissance purposes. In the fall of 1943 
the German High Command issued a new table 
of organization for the armored division specify- 
ing a total number of about 200 tanks of the Pz. 
Kpfw. IV and V type exclusively. This planned 
strength, however, remained only a theory, as no 
armored division encountered had more than 150 
tanks_, and most of the divisions had approxi- 
mately 100 only. Early in 1944 the German High 
Command issued an order that all companies and 



battalion trains in the tank regiment, in the 
Panzer Grenadier regiments, and in the armored 
reconnaissance battalion should be reduced in 
strength and merged into supply companies on 
the battalion level, thus freeing the company com- 
manders from all duties other than operational 
and facilitating a more even distribution of all 
types of supplies with curtailed personnel. The 
most important changes which occurred in the 
organization of other components of the armored 
division will be covered under the appropriate 
branches of arms or services in Sections VI and 
VII. 

While the last known tables of organization 
of the army armored division still specify 17 
tanks for each of the four companies in the tank 
battalion, current front reports indicate that a 
new set of tables of organization is being issued 
specifying the components as shown in Figures 
20-22. 

b. 5"5' Armored Division ( SS-Panzerdivision ) 
(Two Panzer Grenadier Regiments of Three 
Battalions Each ) . The ^'S' Armored Division is 
organized similarly to the Army Armored Divi- 
sion except that it has stronger components. The 
tank regiment has a larger number of tanks, each 
of the Panzer Grenadier regiments has a Panzer 
Grenadier battalion and an antiaircraft company, 
the armored artillery regiment has one more 
armored artillery battalion (170-mm guns or 210- 
nim howitzers), the armored engineer battalion 
usually has an additional bridge column, and the 
division includes a rocket projector battalion and 
an assault gun battalion. The divisional services 
are also proportionately stronger. 

In accordance with the above, the .S".S" Armored 
Division may be considered the strongest type of 
division in the German armed forces. Only the 
Air Force Parachute Armored Division, Herman 
Goering, and the Army Armored divisions, 
Panzer Lelir and Grossdetitschland, are believed 
to be of equal strength. 
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Figure 20. — Army Armored Division. 
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Figure 21. — Army Armored Division, total strength 13725. 
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Figure 22. — Division Headquarters, Army Armored Division, total strength 360. 
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Figure 23. — Armored Division. 
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Figure 24. — Armored Division, tc<al strength 17,262. 
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Figure 25. — Air Force Parachute Division. 



6. Air Force Parachute Division (Pallschirmjager- 
division) (Three Parachute Rifle Regi- 
ments OF Three Battalions Each) 

As the abovemeiitionccl .95" Armored Division 
rriay be considered the strongest t}-pe of division 
in the German armed forces, ttie German Air 
Force Parachute Division is beheved to be the 
strongest type of the various infantry divisions. 
While in the course of this wai" small German 
parachute units have been employed successfully 
as airborne troops in various campaigns, in the 
West, in the Balkans, in Crete and Sicily, one 
generally may consider the present Air Force 
Parachute divisions as especially carefully se- 
lected, well trained, and equipped crack infantry 
divisions, with only a small percentage of their 
personnel having received training as parachutists 
in the American sense of the word. The signifi- 
cant organizational difference between the para- 
chute division and the army infantry division 
is that each of the three parachute rifle regi- 
ments has three battalions and a larger allotment 
of machine guns than the corresponding army 
units. The parachute artillery regiment has only 
three battalions (two light and one medium), 
but the division includes a parachute antiaircraft 
battalion and a parachute 120-mm mortar bat- 
talion. 

7. Air Force Field Division (Lufttvaffenfelddi- 
vision (Three Infantry Regiments of Two 
Battalions Each) 

The Air Force Field Divisions were formed in 



the later part of 1942 from surplus personnel 
of the antiaircraft artillery, the air signal troops, 
the ground crews of the flying troops, and ad- 
ministrative units, as well as a certain number 
of recruits and foreigners. Most of these divi- 
sions v\cre sent to the Russian front in the win- 
ter of 1942-1943 but some also were encovmtered 
on the Italian front and in France. The organi- 
zation of this type of division varied, but it is 
believed that the basic pattern was originally a 
two-regiment, three-battalion division, with nor- 
mal supporting units and an additional antiair- 
craft battalion. In the fall of 1943 the Air 
Force Field divisions were absorbed by the Army. 
Many of them had suffered heavy losses and 
were disbanded in 1943 and 1944, and the re- 
maining few were reorganized along the lines 
of the Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 

8. Cavalry Division (Kavallariedivision) (Four 
Cavalry Regiments of Two Battauons 
Each) 

The only army cavalry division identified is 
the Cossack Division which consists of Don, 
Kuban, and Terek Cossacks; some German offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers; and possibly 
elements of other nationalities. 

The Waffen-SS is believed to have two cavalry 
divisions. 

All three of these cavalry divisions are or- 
ganized similarly and consist of two cavalry 
brigades of two regiments each, a weak artillery 
regiment, a reconnaissance battalion, a signal bat- 
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talion, an engineer battalion, and the divisional 
services. 

9. Line of Communication Division (Sicherungs- 
division) 

Designed for mopping-up duties in the rear 
areas, such a division may consist of two rein- 
forced regiments or of a number of independent 
battalions. 

10. Coast Defense Division (Kustenverteidigungs- 
division) 

This consists of a division staff controlling for- 
tress battalions and coast artillery units in a 
coastal sector. 

1 1. Assault Division (Sturmdivision) 

This is an honorary title for some divisions with 
reduced infantry personnel and a concentration 
of heavy firepower and automatic weapons. 

12. Frontier Guard Division (Grenzwacbdivision) 

This consists of a division staff controlling cer- 
tain frontier guard units. 

13. Special Administrative Division Staff (Divi- 

sionskommando z.b.V.) 

This consists of a division staff controlling 
Landesschiitsen Battalions and General Headquar- 
ters troops stationed in a corps area in Germany. 

14. Replacement Division StafF (Div. Nr. . . .) 

This is a division staff within a corps area in Ger- 
many to supervise the induction of personnel 
and replacements for field units. 



15. Reserve Division (Reservedivision) 

This controls reserve units for training, occupa- 
tion, and defensive duties. This type of division 
is organized similarly to field infantry divisions; 
it has a preponderance of infantry, engineers, 
and static artillery, but the other elements are 
believed to be very much under strength. In 
spite of that, several reserve divisions have been 
redesignated combat divisions (KampfdizHsionen) 
and went into action on short notice. 

16. Field Training Division (Feldausbildungsdivi- 
sion) 

This controls field training regiments in the rear 

of the Eastern Front. Is believed to be organized 
similarly to the Reserve Division and therefore 
may be encountered in the field. 

17. Antiaircraft Division (Flakdivision) 

Under the German system, antiaircraft defense 
is in the main the responsibility of the German 
Air Force, although the German Army also has 
a large number of antiaircraft units of its own. 
While the composition and equipment of antiair- 
craft batteries generally are standardized, the 
formation of these into battalions, regiments, divi- 
sions, or units of equivalent size, however, is 
subject to more variations than in any other of 
the German arms. The average non-motorized, 
air force, antiaircraft division, which is shown 
in the following figure, usually is located in the 
Zone of the Interior. It has a large number of 
trailers but very little motorization, and depends 
for mobility on separate transportation units. As 
pointed out above, many other combinations of 
the units shown as divisional components may be 
encountered frequently. 



UNIT », £ c"'-i RpieES "3 ^ 

S feu 88(3 S3 55; iSa S> P S 

Div Hq 200 2 30 1 20 

Air Def Sig Bn 300 11 44 12 10 

Hv SL Regt 2,043 29 90 18 94 255 52 

AA Regt 2,448 38 52 9 12 24 16 16 72 109 238 55 

AA Regt 2,448 38 52 9 12 24 16 16 72 109 238 55 

AA Regt 2,448 38 52 9 12 24 16 16 72 109 238 55 

Air Med Unit 250 2 37 2 

Total 10,137 158 156 27 36 72 48 48 90 18 216 532 982 249 

In motorized AA units the number of personnel is approximately twice as iiigh. 

Figure 27. — Antiaircraft Division in Zone of Interior, total strength 10,137. 
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Figure 28. — Antiaircraft Division in Zone of Interior. 
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Section VI. COMBAT TROOPS 

(FECHTENDE TRUPPEN) 

1. General 

This section consists of a list of the more im- 
portant types of combat units in the German 
armed forces, of the status of regiments and be- 
low with particulars on their organization. They 
are arranged according to the arms and services 
{Waffengattungen) , divided into organic units 
(integral parts of divisions) and General Head- 
quarters units (Heerestruppeii) (units held in the 
General Headquarters pool from which they are 
allotted to army groups, armies, and corps and 
sub-allotted temporarily to divisions for specific 
operations). 

2. Organic Infantry Units 

a. General. For the purpose of clarity we are 

including under this paragraph all units which are 
infantry units in accordance with the American 
conception. The Germans consider security troops 
{Sicherungstruppen) a separate category of units 
of the field army, but in reality they consist prin- 
cipally of infantry. Similarly, the Germans con- 
sider armored infantry (Pansergrenadiere) as be- 
longing to the armored arm and not to the in- 
fantry. 

On the other hand, the Germans include recon- 
naissance and other former cavalry units as a part 
of the infantry arm which are listed in this sec- 
tion under paragraph 19, Reconnaissance Units. 
The designation of the infantry regiment was 
changed to Grenadierregimcnt in 1942 by special 
order of Hitler to honor the infantry arm. The 
same applies to the infantry battalion now called 
Grenadierbataillon and to the infantry company 
Grenadierkom panic. 

b. Infantry Regiment. 

(1) Old Type Regiment. The infantry regi- 
ments of the Infantry Division, Old Type, may 
be considered the basic type of German infantry 
regiments, as their organization remained for all 
practical purposes unchanged from the beginning 
of 1940 until the end of 1943. Each of the three 
regiments of the Infantry Division, Old Type, 
consisted of three infantry battalions, a thirteenth 
infantry howitzer company, and a fourteenth anti- 
tank company. In spite of the fact that the In- 
fantry Division, Old Type, will not be encoun- 
tered any more, it is believed that this type of 
regiment has formed the basic pattern and tradi- 
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tion for most of the infantry regiments now in 
the field. 

(2) 1944 Type Regiment. The above type of 
regiment has been superseded by the infantry 
regiment in the Infantry Division, 1944 Type, 
which consists also of three regiments, but each 
regiment has only two battalions in addition to 
the infantry howitzer and antitank companies. 
(See Figures 29 to 

(3) Three-Battalion Regiment, In addition to 



the type of infantry regiment mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (2), another type may be encountered 
which is similar to the basic one mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (1). It is the three-battalion regiment 
of the infantry division, two-regiment type. How- 
ever, it is believed that there is a trend toward re- 
organizing that type of division on a three-regi- 
ment, two-battalion basis. After such a reorgan- 
ization, the regiment probably will be similar to 
the Infantry Regiment, 1944 Type. 
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Figure 30. — Infantry Regiment, Infantry DiTnsion, 1944 Type. 
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. S„ -3 S j3 I J 

Its <-l > »^ .2 3 S i'l ^« J3 " u 

O S5 (i< Bio a, m J S> B> H K M 

Co Hq 1 S 2 3 5 1 ~1 3 

1st (Com) Plat 1 2 29 23 1 9 6 6 7 

20 (Engr) Plat 1 7 65 S3 8 13 6 6 13 2 

30 (Mtd) Plat^ 4 27 20 4 7 3 1 31 ~ 

Tn y 10 42 44 8 2 1 5 15 32 4 

Total 5= 28 16S 143 26 32 10 5 28 6 84 9 



iThe Mtd Plat may be replaced by a Bel Plat with 29 Bcls and 2 lis. 
''Including two officials. 

Figure 31. — RegimentalHeadquartersCompany,Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 198. 
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Figure 32. — Infantry Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 
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UNIT « „ -i S rS S ii: •= u-3 

« 8 I J I I g > J| °| I C| 2 ^ 

o z fi (ko fl, m J a ss Sis s> g g> H a w 

Bn Hq 6^^ 13 58 58 8 14 i 1 2 16 4 33 6 

R Co 2 21 119 96 22 . 28 13 2 13 11 27 3 

R Co 2 21 119 96 22 28 13 2 15 11 27 3 

R Co 2 21 119 96 22 28 13 2 15 11 27 3 

Hv Wpn Co 3 37 165 131 48 29 3 6 6 4 7 3 31 20 51 2 

Total 15" 113 580 4 7 7 122 127 43 12 6 4 8 5 92 57 165 17 

I Including two officials. 

Figure 33. — Infantry Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength TOU. 
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' Including two officials. 

Figure 34. — Infantry Battalion Headquarters, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strenf/tli , 
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Figure 35. — Company, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 142. 



* U :? «i .2 -5 S '^•s 2 



Plat Hq 1 5 4 2 1 1 2 2 3 

R Sqd 1 8 6 1 2 1 

R Sqd 1 8 6 1 2 1 

R Sqd 1 8 6 1 2 1 

Total 1 3 29 22 5 7 4 2 2 3 



Only the 1st Plat of the R Co is commanded by an officer; the 2d and 3d Plats are commanded by NCOs, and consequently the 
number of NCOs in these two platoons increases from three to four. 

Figure 36. — Rifle Platoon, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 33. 
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figure 37. — Heavy Weapons Company, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 205. 
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Kcferred to by the traditiuiial designation: "13th** Co. 

Figure 38. — Infantry Howitser Company, Infantry Division. 1<)44 Type, total strength 184. 



UNIT „ .-J2S"Ie I 'I 

^ 8 g °s 1 S i 1 is tl I £1 - „ 

O jg iih «u (i< tn j m r>.o S> S K> h W 

Co Hq 1 10 26 29 6 3 1 4 2 

1st (75-iTim AT) Plat (Mtz) 1 4 28 25 4 S 3 3 5 1 

2d (Bazooka) Plat (H-Dr) 5 43 25 19 4 1 18 4 4 4 

3d (Bazooka) Plat (H-Dr) 1 4 43 25 19 4 1 18 4 4 4 

T n (Mtz) 6 14 16 3 1 1 7 

Total 3 29 154 120 51 1 7 6 36 3 13 S 8 8 10 

Referred to b>- the traditional designation: "14th" Co. 

Figure 39. — Antitank Company (partly mortorized), Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total sertngth 186. 
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(4) Volks Grenadier Regiment. The infantry 
regiment in the Folks Grenadier Division shows a 
completely new organization. The infantry com- 
pany and battalion trains are merged to a supply 
platoon on a battalion level. The infantry com- 
pany consists of two sub-machine gun platoons 
and a rifie platoon. The heavy-weapons company 



of the infantry battalion includes an infantry 
howitzer platoon. The regimental infantry howit- 
zer company is equipped with 120-mm mortars 
and 75-mm infantry howitzers only, and the regi- 
mental antitank company has been replaced by 
a bazooka company equipped with 72 bazookas. 
(See Figures 40 to 50.) 
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Ftgwre 40. — Infantry Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division. 
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^Referred to by the traditional designation: "13th" Co. 
2 Referred to by the traditional designation: "14th" Co. 
' Including four officials. 

Figure 41. — Infantry Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 1,854. 
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^ Including two officials. 

Figure 42. — Regimented Headquarters Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 187. 
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Figure 43. — Infantry Battalion, Volks Grenadier Division. 
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1 Including one official. 

Figure 44. — Infantry Battalion, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 642. 
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Figure 45. — Infantry Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 119. 
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—Submachine gun Platoon, Volks Grenadier 


DivLiion, 


total strength 33. 
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Figure 47. — Rifle Platoon, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 33. 
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Figure 48. — Heavy weapons Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 194. 
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Referred to by the traditional designation: "13th" Co. 

Figure 49. — Infantry Howitzer Company^ Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 197. 
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1 Referred to by the traditional designation: "14th" Co. 
•In reserve. 



Figure 50. — Bazooka Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 167. 



(5) Volks Grenadier Bicycle Regiment. One 
of the three infantry regiments in the Volks Gren- 
adier Division is an infantry regiment (bicycle). 
That regiment includes one infantry battalion 
(bicycle), and one normal infantry battalion, a 
regimental infantry howitzer company, and a regi- 
mental bazooka company as shown in sub-para- 
graph (4). This infantry regiment (bicycle) may 
be employed in the same way as the other two 



battalions of the Volks Grenadier Division or 
may be used as a mobile reserve. (See Figures 
51 to 54.) 

The newest type of standard German infantry 
regiment is the Infantry Regiment of the Division, 
Type 45, which is believed to have become the 
pattern for all (Jennan infantry regiments (see 
Figures 55 and 56). 
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1 Referred to by the traditional designation: "13th" Co. 

2 Referred to by the traditional designation: "14th" Co. 
"Including four officials. 



I'ii/ure 51. — Infantry Regiment (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 1,911. 
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^ Including one official. 

Figure 52. — Infantry Battalion (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Division, total strength (>99. 
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figure 53. — Infantry Company (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 128. 
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Figure 54. — Heavy Weapons Company (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 211. 
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(6) SS Infantry Regiment. In the SS In- 
fantry Division the infantry regiment is similar 
to the Infantry Regiment, 1944 Type. 

(7) Mountain Infantry Regiment. There are 
usually two regiments per mountain division or- 
ganized especially for mountain warfare by mak- 
ing each of the three battalions self-sufficient. 
The normal infantry howitzer company is lack- 
ing, but mountain infantry howitzers are organic 
in each battalion. (See Figures 57 to 59..) 

(8) The Light Infantry Regiment. Light di- 
visions usually have two regiments organized sim- 
ilarly to the Army Mountain Division but have 
slightly more motorization. 

(9) The SS Mountain Infantry Regiment. 
The two infantry regiments per 55' Mountain 
Division are organized similarly to the Army 
Mountain Regiment ; however, they have either a 



UNCLASSIFIED ^^-e 30.45. 

tourth battalion or additional regimental com- 
panies. 

(10) The Motorised Infantry Regiment (Grcn- 
adierrcgiment (Mot)). Normally there are two 
regiments to the Motorized Division, consisting of 
three motorized infantry battalions, heavy infan- 
try howitzer company (self-propelled), and an 
antitank company. The motorized infantry bat- 
talions originally were organized similarly to nor- 
mal infantry battalions; however, in 1944 they 
were reorganized along the lines of the armored 
infantry battalions (Panzcrgrcnadierbataillons) of 
the Armored Division. (S.cc Figures 60 and 61.) 

(11) The SS Motorized Infantry Regiment 
{SS-Panzer Grenadier Regiment). Two regi- 
ments per SS Motorized Division are organized 
similarly to the army motorized regiment; how- 
ever, it has an additional antiaircraft company. 
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Figure ST. — Mountain Infantry Regiment. 
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Figure 58. — Mountain Infantry Regiment, total strength 3,064. 
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Figure 59. — Mountain Infantry Battalion, total strength 
877. 
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Figure 60. — Motorized Infantry Regiment, Panser Grenadier Division. 
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Figure 61. — Motorized Infantry Regiment, Panzer Grenadier Division, total strength 3,043. 
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(12) The Panzer Grenadier Regiment, "fhe 
two regiments of the Armored Division are com- 
posed of only two battalions, a heavy infantry 
howitzer company (self-propelled), and an engi- 
neer company. One of the four battalions in the 
division is designated armored {Gepamert or 
Gp.). because it is equipped with armored person- 
nel carriers with mounted arms enabling the crews 
to fight from their vehicles. The other three bat- 
talions of the division are motorized only. The 
regiment, of which the armored battalion is a 
component, also is designated armored. The other 
regiment which contains two motorized battalions 



is designated motorized. (See Figures 62 to 75.) 

(13) The SS Armored Infantry Regiment 
(SS Panzer Grenadier Regiment). There are two 
f>er i'^' Armored Division, each consisting of one 
armored and two motorized Panzer Grenadier 
battalions, a heavy infantry howitzer company 
(self-propelled), an engineer company (half- 
track), and an antiaircraft company. Compo- 
nents of the regiment are organized like those of 
the Army Panzer Grenadier Regiment. (For 
the S'i' Panzer Grenadier Regiment see Figure 
7(5; for the breakdown of the components see 
Figures 64 and 65.) 
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Figure 62. — Panzer Grenadier, Army Armored Division. 
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Figure 63. — Panzer Grenadier Regiment, Army Armored Division, total strength 2,294 
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Figure 64. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion, Army Armored Division. 
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P^. GrsM. Co (Armd) 4 32 147 83 SS 45 29 4 i 6~~ 

Hv Wpn Co (Armd) 3 23 74 46 31 32 17 ,4 

Sup Co T 40 128 137 37 2 5 

Total 26' 168 673 456 242 179 115 12 6 4 18 

' Including three officials. 
' Including 87 Armd vehicles 

Figure 65. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 867. 
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Figure 66. — Panzer Grenadier Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 183. 
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• Including 1 7 Armd vehicles. 

Figure 67. — Heavy Weapons Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 100. 
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> Including 28 Armd vehicles. 

Figure 68. — Engineer Company (half -tracked). Panzer Grenadier Regitnent, total strength 254. 
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> Including eight officials. 



Figure 69. — Pamer Grenadier Regiment (motorized). Army Armored Dioision, total strength 2^58. 
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Figure 70. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion (motorized), Army Armored Division. 
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UNIT « , .2S"gE»i"E||j5 

O (t, «u PL, in J a -is So S> B 

Bn Hq 4 ~9 29 36 4 2 9 4 

Ps. Gren. Co. (Mtz) 3 29 165 llS 59 23 18 4 2 24 4 

Pz. Gren. Co. jUiz) 3 29 165 ll5 59 - 23 18 4 2 24 4 

Ps. Gren. Co. (Mtz) 3 29 165 llS 59 23 18 4 2 24 4 

Hv Wpn Co (Mtz) 3 22 79 63 24 17 2 4 6 20 S 

Sup Co T 30 94 104 24 3 4 42 4 

Total 23^ 148 697 548 229 91 60 12 6 4 6 143 25 

1 Including three oi&cials. 

Figure 71. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion (motorised) , Army Armored Division, total strength 868. 
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Figure 72. — Panser Grenadier Company ( motorised). Army Armored Division, total strength 197. 
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Figure 73. — Heavy Weapons Company ( motorized). Army Armored Division, total strength 104. 
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Figure 74. — 150-mm Infantry Howitser Company (self-propelled), Army Armored Division, total strength 172. 
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Figure 75. — Engineer Company ( motorised). Army Armored Division, total strength 217. 
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1 Including 11 officials. 

^ Including 89 Armd vehicles. 



Figure 76. — Panzer Grenadier Regiment, SS Armored Division, total strength 3,242 



( 14) The Parachute Rifle Regiment. Three per 
Parachute Rifle Division, these consist of three 
parachute rifle battalions, a 120-mm mortar or a 
light gun company, and an antitank company. 
These regiments usually are employed as crack 



infantry. They include some men trained for air- 
borne operations, but most of the so-called para- 
chutists are well trained infantrymen only. The 
equipment includes a high proportion of small 
automatic weapons, bazookas, and antitank rocket 
pistols. ( See Figures 77 to 82, ) 
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Figure 77. — Parachute Rifle Regiment, Air Force Parachute Division. 
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Figure 78. — Parachute Rifle Regiment, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 3,206. 
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Total ■■ 25' 828 41Q 257 214 66 8 ]3 2 

^ Including three officials. 

Figure 79. — Parachute Rifle Battalion, Air Force Parachute Division, total stretigth 853. 
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Figure 80. — Parachute Rifle Company, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 170. 
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Figure 81. — Parachute Machine-Gun Company, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 205. 



UNIT „ „ ^ 2 ?S ^-a "2 

o M 3iu fl J aa a> a 

CoHq 2 13 3 5 9 1 1 4 

Com Sec 18 12 6 2 

Prcht 120-mm Mort Plat 1 33 15 11 9 1 3 3 

Prcht 120-mm Mort Plat 1 33 15 11 9 1 3 3 

Prcht 120-mm Mort Plat 1 33 IS 11 9 1 3 3 

Mun Sec 11 10 1 2 

Tns 17 13 2 2 2 5 

Total 5 158 83 40 45 6 9 ~ 19 4 

Note: Some Prcht Regts may have 75-mm of 105-mm Light (Recoilless) Guns instead of the 120-mm Morts. 

Figure 82. — Parachute 120-mm Mortar or Light Gun Company, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 163. 
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c. Field Replacement Battalion {Feldcr- 
satzbataillon) . Field replacement battalions con- 
sist of three to five companies containing replace- 
ment elements for the various arms and divisional 
combat school. They may be found in all types 
of divisions and are a training unit as well as a 
field reserve for the entire division. Their per- 
sonnel may be drawn from other divisional units 
or may consist of fresh reserves from the rear 
areas. Figures 83 and 84 show the Field Replace- 
ment Battalions of the Infantry Division, 1944 
Type, and of the Army Armored {Panzer) Divi- 
sion, but their organization in other types of 
divisions is very similar. 

d. Infantry Antiaircraft Company {Inf. 
Fla-Kp.) The infantry antiaircraft company is 
organic in all types of infantry divisions and is 
usually self propelled. It is subordinated for ad- 
ministrative purposes to the divisional antitank 
battalion, but receives all tactical directives from 
the division. It is equipped with 20-mm and 
37-mm antiaircraft guns. It may be employed 
for both antiaircraft and antitank defense. Sim- 
ilarly organized antiaircraft companies organic 
in the armored division are believed to belong to 
the armored arm while most of the non organic 
light antiaircraft companies belong to the air 
force. 

3. General Headquarters 

a. Fortress Brigade {Festungsbrigade). In- 
dependent static infantry brigades. 

b. Fortress Regiment {Fcsliingsrcgiment). 
Regimental staffs controlling fortress battalions. 

c. Fortress Battalions {Festungsbataillon) . 
Static infantry battalions employed in the defense 
of fixed fortifications. It consists largely of Lan- 
desschiitzen personnel. It often is attached for 
tactical purposes to divisions operating in the 
same combat area. 

d. Permanent Fortress Battalion {Fes- 
tungsstammabteilung) . Formed as a cadre per- 
sonnel, it is attached to corps manning fortifica-' 
tions in coastal sectors and now is found in the 
Westwall defenses. The battalions carry the 
Roman numeral of the corps to which they are 
attached, but also have been identified with Arabic 
numbers in the 300 series. These units may oc- 
cur as Festungsstammregimenter (permanent for- 
tress regiments) or as Festungsstammkompanie 
(permanent fortress companies) depending on the 
size of the sector to which they are assigned. 
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UNIT „ u 2 % »S S»i„.-S£ E EkII I 

O Z Cn «u Ch « J K tH iCo 1C£ So S> 

Bn Hq 2 2 2 2 ^ T 

C Sch 13 78 5 5 31 86 

Sup Co 3' 13 57 66 7 . 50 12 6 2 2 1 1 1 I 8= 

RepI Pool 200 200 

Repl Pool 200 200 

Repl Pool 200 200 

Repl Pool 200 200 — — 

Total 18' 91 864 873 40 86 50 12 6 2 2 1 1 1 1 9' 

^ Including one official. 

^ Various types of armored vehicles may be attached for demonstration purposes. 

Figure 84. — Field Replacement Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 973, 
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e. Machine-Gun Battalion (Maschinenge- 
wehrbataillon) . The independent machine-gun 
battalion consists of three companies equipped 
with heavy machine guns and bazookas and a 
heavy weapons company. It probably has been 
redesignated fortress machine-gun battalion. 

f. Fortress MAcrriNE-GuN Battalion (Fes^ 
tungs-Maschinengewehrbataillon). These static 
machine-gun battalions are composed largely of 
Landcsschiitsen personnel. Their organization is 
similar to a MaschinengewehrbataUlon except for 
the mobility. 

g. Super-Heavy Machine-Gun Battalion 
{Vberschweres MaschinengewehrbataUlon) . Or- 
ganization of this battalion is probably similar to 
that of the MaschinengewehrbataUlon. It is 
equipped wth 20-mm and 37-mm antiaircraft 
guns and bazookas. 

h. Light Antiaircraft Battalion {Flaba- 
taillon). This consists of light antiaircraft com- 
panies organized similarly to those found organi- 
cally in the infantry divisions. It is believed that 
many light antiaircraft battalions have been re- 
formed and redesignated super-heavy machine- 
gun battalions and are being employed as mobile 
defense units of fortified zones. 

i. Tank Destruction Battalion {Panzerver- 
storer Bataillon) . This battalion is equipped with 
bazookas and other infantry antitank weapons. 

j. Heavy Mortar Battalion (Schweres 
Granatwerferbataillon). This consists of three 



companies. Each company has twelve heavy mor- 
iars (120-mm). 

k Alpine Infantry Battalion (Hochge- 
birgsbataillon) . The personnel of this battalion 
is especially trained for warfare in high terrain 
and mountain climbing. 

1. Local Defense (Landesschiifzen) Regi- 
ment and Battalion. A local defense regiment 
controls a varying number of battalions which are 
composed of two to six companies. The average 
company strength is 150, and total battalion 
strength may vary between 400 and 900. These 
units originally were employed for guard duties at 
vital installations and as support for the military 
administration in occupied territories. 

m. Security Regiment and Battalion 
{Sicherungsrcgimcnt) . Numerous Landesschiit- 
sen battalions have received additional transporta- 
tion and equipment and been redesignated 
security battalions (Sicherungsbataillone) . While 
the strength of these battalions varies, sirhilarly 
to that of the local defense battalions, Figures 85 
and 86 show an average security battalion as it 
may be encountered in the field. 

Several such battalions may be controlled by a 
security regiment which usually is attached to 
commanders of army groups or army rear areas. 

n. For a complete list of all infantry and se- 
curity units see the "Order of Battle of the Ger- 
man Army", March 1945 edition. 
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UNIT to J! g .'S g 

S y t: "J . -a •§ S £ . 

O ^ Pi eso P< cn _) K ^ 

Bn Hq 4 3 U 12 S 4 

Com Sec 4 14 14 4 

Security Co 2 24 135 97 30 39 10 2 

Security Co 2 24 135 97 30 39 10 2 

Security Co 2 24 135 97 30 39 10 2 

Tns r 8 18 20 5 2 1 

Total' • 11^ 87 448 337 100 127 ~3 1 6 

1 Including one official. 

2 A reduced Bn has a T/0 strength of 11-78-419 and accordingly less fire power and transportation. 

Figure 85. — Security Battalion, total strength 508-546. 
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Figure 86. — Security Company, Security Battalion, total strength 161. 



4. Armored Organic Units 

Armored troops {Panzertruppen) , created as an 
arm in April 1943, include many units which, 
according to the American conception, belong to 
other arms. This refers specifically to the Panzer 
Grenadier units which the Germans include in the 
armored troops arm, while we consider them as 
belonging to the infantry; tank destroyer units; 
and armored reconnaissance units, each of which 
we oonsider as belonging to their appropriate arm 
while the Germans include them under armored 
troops. 

a. The Army Tank (Panzer) Regiment. 
This consists of two tank battalions of three com- 
panies each, but a, fourth, an assault gun company, 
frequently may be ' encountered. It is believed 



that the tables of organization specify 14 tanks for 
each of the companies, distributed as follows: 
two in company headquarters, and four in each 
of the three platoons. One battalion usually is 
equipped with Ps. Kpfw. V tanks, and the other 
with Ps. Kpfw. IV tanks. (See Figures 87 to 
96.) 

b. The SS Tank {Panzer) Regiment. This 
regiment is organized similarly to the Army Tank 
{Panzer) Regiment except that the tank com- 
panies are believed to consist of 17 instead of 14 
tanks. They are distributed as follows : two in 
company headquarters and five in each of the 
three platoons. The SS tank regiment has there- 
fore more strength and fire power than the Army 
Tank Regiment. (See Figures 97 to 10 1) 
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1 May be replaced by a flame-thrower Tk Plat with six flame-thrower Pz, Kpfw. Ill's. 

2 Including seven officials, 

3 Including ten Armd vehicles. 



Figure 88. — Tank Regiment, Army Armored Division, total strength 1,66L 
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Figure 89. — Tank Regiment Headquarters Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 109. 



UNIT „ V. .2 a " S -S £• -a i! 

i2 c) r c t; M vS'-vSSf • i-a i; 

O ^ p< B, en Soco Ko^ a, S> S 

Bn Hq 1 4 7 11 f 3 2 i"" 2 

Bn Hq Co 4 32 99 61 S3 22 24 3 6 6 19 8 

Sup Co 7 59 211 226 21 30 4 98 2 

Tk Co 4 42 33 7 70 16 28 14 14 2 2 

Tk Co 4 42 33 7 70 16 28 14 14 2 2 

Tk Co 4 . 42 33 7 70 16 28 14 14 2 2 

Total 27^ 221 416 319 285 103 114 3 48 48 127= 18 

^Including two officials. . . 

> Including five Armd vehicles. 



Figure 90. — Ps. Kpfw. V (Panther) tank battalion. Army Armored fij^ion, total strength 664. 
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UNIT » ^ J2 a « e'^X E- 

Co Hq 1 2 2 3 2 

Com and Ren Plat 1 18 17 2 27 8 12 6 6 

Engr and Ren Plat 1 8 45 32 12 10 11 

20-mm AA Plat (SP) 1 4 35 24 12 4 1 3 ~ " 

Total 4 32 99 61 53 22 24 3 6 6~ 

^Long-barreled in Pj. Kpfw. IV; superlong-barreled in Pe. Kpfw. V. 
•Including five Armd vehicles. 

Figure 91. — Tank Battalion Headqttarters Company, Army Armored Diz'ision, total strength 135. 
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Fuel Serv 4 22 23 2 1 2 

Mun Serv 3 IS 16 ' 1 1 1 

Adm Serv 1 10 25 35 1 1 

Total 7' 59 - 211 226 . 21 3^ 4 

^ Including two officials. 

Figure 92. — Pz. Kpfw.. V (Panther) Tank Baiialion Supply Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 277 
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Total 4 42 33 7 70 16 28 iT" 

^Long-barreled in Pz. Kpfw. IV; superlong-barreled in Ps. Kpfw. V. 

Figure 93. — Tank Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 79. 
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^ Including two officials. 

Figure 94. — Pe. Kpfw. IV Tank Battalion Supply Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 181. 
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^ Including two officials. 

° Including five Armd vehicles. 

Figure 95. — Pz. Kpfw. IV, Tank Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 567. 
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Figure 96.— Tank Maintenance Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 230. 
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1 May be replaced by a flame-thrower Tk Plat with six flame-thrower Ps. Kpfw. Ill's. 

* Including seven officials. 

* Including ten Armd vehicles. 



Figure 97. — SS Tank Regiment, SS Armored Division, total strength 1,771. 
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c. The Tank Battalion. In the Army Mo- 
torized Division this battalion is organized simi- 
larly to the tank battalions in the Army Armored 
Division; it sometimes may be replaced by an 

assault gun battalion. 

d. The Tank Battalion. In the Motor- 
ized Division it is orgianized similarly to the tank 
battalions in the SS Armored Division. 

e. The SS Tank Company. In the SS Moun- 



tain Division this is organized similarly to the 5*5' 
tank companies in the SS Armored Division; it 
may be replaced sometimes by an assault gun com- 
pany. 

f. Flame-Thrower Tank Platoons. These 
consist of six flame-throwing Ps. Kpfw. 11 taLviks, 
and are frequently organic in the tank regiment 
(Army and SS). They are either a part of the 
regimental headquarters company or are assigned 
directly to the regimental headquarters. 
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* Including two officials. 
'Indtiding five Armd vehicles. 

Figure 98. — Pis. Kpfw. V, Tank Battalion, SS Armored Division, total strength 716. 
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1 Long-barreled guns in Ps. Kpfw. JV, superlong in Pz. Kpfw. V. , 
■Including iive Armd vehicles. 



Figure 99. — ^5"5" Tank Battalion Headquarters Company, SS Armored Division, total strength 145. 
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1 Long-barreled guns in P*. Kpfw. IV, superlong in Ps. Kpfw. V. 

Figure 100. — Tank Company, SS Armored Division, total strength 93. 
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UNIT „ u ^ g " E -E a 
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Bn Hq 4 3 7 10 3 1 1 

Bn Hq Co 4 37 104 61 61 24 27 3 8 8 
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Tk Co ~4 50 39 6 69 18 34 17 W 

Tk Co 4 50 39 6 -69 18 34 17 17 

Tk Co 4 50 39 6 69 18 34 17 17 

Total 2r- 241 351 226 291 103 133 3 59 59 

'Including two officials. 
'Including five Armd vehicles. 

Figure 101. — Ps. Kpfw. IV, SS Tank Battalion, SS Armored Division, total strength 619. 
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5. Armored General Headquarters Units 

a. The General Headquarters Ps. Kpfw. VI 
(Tiger) Battalion. This type of tank battalion 
frequently allotted to corps is the heaviest tank 
battalion in the German Armed forces. ( See Fig- 
ures 102 to 103.) 

b. The General Headquarters Pz. Kpfw. V 
(Panther) Battalion. This is organized simi- 
larly to the Pz. Kpfw. VI (Tiger) battalion ex- 
cept that some may have 17 tanks per company 
instead of 14. 

c. The Tank Flame-Thrower Battalion. 
This is an independent battalion, normally found 
employed under armored corps. It consists of 



three companies of flame-thrower tanks, either 
Pz. Kpfw. II, which has two flame throwers, or 
with Pz. Kpfw. Ill, which has only one flame 
thrower, but of greater range. Ps. Kpfw. II tank 
platoons originally were organic in the flame- 
thrower tank battalion, but it is believed that they 
have been withdrawn because of their light weight 
and armament. 

d. The Heavy Tank Company (Tiger) 
(FKL) (remote control tank) This com- 
pany is usually found allotted from General Head- 
quarters but may also be found organic in crack 
armored divisions. It has 14 Tiger tanks and 36 
remote controlled B-IV tanks. (See Figure 104.) 
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I Including two officials. 
'Including eight Armd vehicles. 

Figure 102.— GHQ Pz. Kpfw. VI, (Tiger) Battalion, total strength 649. 
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Figure 103. — Heavy Tank Company (Tiger) (FKL) (Renwte Control), total strenght 188, 
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Figure 104.— Heavy Tank Company (Tiger) (FKL) (Remote Control), total strength 188. 
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6. Organic Artillery Units 

In the German Army much of the field artillery 
and all the Army coast artillery and railway ar- 
tillery belong to the General Headquarters pool. 
The coastal artillery is in peace time exclusively 
the responsibility of the Navy, but in war time 
the Army also has formed coast artillery units 
principally for the protection of coasts in occupied 
areas. Coast artillery, Naval or Army, normally 
is assigned to the sector command in which it is 
located. Units are allotted from this pool to 
army groups or armies according to operational 
needs. They then may be sub-allotted to corps 
■or divisions, in which case they usually are placed 
under the control of special artillery commanders 



and staffs. Divisional artillery is frequently re- 
inforced by General Headquarters artillery, army 
antiaircraft artillery, and projector units. Fig- 
ures 105-121. 

a. Artillery Regiment (Artillerieregiment). 
One to a division, this regiment varies in com- 
position according to the type of the division. 
Several types exist. 

(1) In Infantry Dizision, Type 1944. Four 
battalions (I, II, and III equipped with 105-mm 
gun-howitzers and IV with l50-mm howitzers. 

(2) In Folks Grenadier Division. Four bat- 
talions (I equipped with 75-mm AT guns, II and 
III with 105-mm gun/howitzers, and IV with 150- 
mm howitzers). 
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Figure 105. — Artillery Regiment, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, 
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' Including ten officials. 

Figure 106. — Artillery Regiment, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 2,451. 
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ISO-mm How Btry 3 28 146 156 16 8 5 4 30 

150-mm How Btry 3 28 146 156 16 8 5 4 ~ 30 

Total ly 109 557 604 71-., 37 17 12 4 1 124 

* Including two officials. 

Figure 107. — Medium Artillery Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 683. 
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1 Including two olTicials. 

Figure 108. — Light Artillery Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 552. 
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> ^ Including ten otHcials. 

Figure 109. — Artillery Regiment (Reduced Strength and Fire Power), Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 2,013. 
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Figure 110. — Artillery Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division. 
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> Including ten officials. 

Figure 111. — Artillery Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 1/44. 
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^ Including two officials. 

Figure 112. — Artillery Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 513. 
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1 Including two officials. 

Figure 113. — 105-mm Gun-Howilser Battalion, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 371. 
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> Including two officials. 

Figure 114. — 150-mm Howitzer Battalion,. Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 379. 
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(3) In Armored and Motorized Divisions. 
Three battalions (I normjilly equipped with two 
batteries of 105-mm gun/howitzers and one bat- 
tery of 150-mm howitzers all self-propelled, II 
equipped with 105-mm gun howitzers, and III 
with 150-mm howitzers). Panzer and Panzer 
Grenadier divisions also have a separate Army 
antiaircraft artillery battalion as an organic divi- 
sional component. In ^5* Panzer divisions a 
heavy artillery battalion, usually equipped with 
l70-mm guns, is added as the fourth battalion in 
the artillery regiment. 

(4) In Light and Mountain Divisions. It has 
four battalions — I and II equipped with 75-mm 
mountain howitzers and III with 105-mm gun- 
howitzers. The organization of IV may vary 
but it normally is equipped with 150-mm howit- 
zers. 

All the types of artillery battalions organic in 



divisions may be found with some variations in 
the General Headquarters pool. 

b. The Army Antiaircraft Artillery Bat- 
talion (^Heeresflakartillerieabteilung) . One to a 
Panzer and a motorized division, consisting of 
two 88-mm antiaircraft batteries and one 20-mm 
antiaircraft battery. 

c. The Assault-Gun Battalion (Sturm- 
geschiitzabteilung) . This sometimes replaces the 
antitank battalion in Panzer Grenadier divi- 
sions. Those in company strength, but designated 
battalions organic in infantry, light, and mountain 
divisions, were renamed Panzerjdgerkompanie in 
the fall of 1944. Most of those in the General 
Headquarters pool were renamed Assault Gun 
Brigades, however, a few General Headquarters 
assault gun battalions are believed to have kept 
their designation. 
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Figure 115. — Armored Artillery Regiment, Army Armored Division. 
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7. General Headquarters Artillery Units 

a. The Artillery Division. This consists of 
a divisional staff controlling several artillery regi- 
ments. Such divisions were encountered on the 
Eastern Front in the beginning of 1944 but it is 
believed that such a concentration of fire power 
may also occur in other theaters. (See Figure 
122.) 
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Figure 122. — Artillery Division. 



b. Artillery Brigade (Artilleriebrigade) . 
This is an independent artillery brigade consisting 
of a varying number of artillery batteries. All or 
most artillery brigades have been converted to 
Volksartilleriekorps. 

c. The Assault Gun Brigade {Sturmge- 
schutsbrigade) . This is a redesignated General 
Headquarters assault gun brigade. The strength 
and fire power of the Assault Gun Battalions, 
which were greater than those of ordinary bat- 
tallions may have warranted this differentiation in 
nomenclature from organic assault gun battalions 
which were actually only of battalion strength, but 
the redesignation also may have been motivated by 
the aim to raise the morale. The guns of as- 
sault gun brigades are sometimes referred to as 
Sturmartillerie. 

d. The Volks Artillery Corps (Volksar- 
tilleriekorps). This corps is an independent Gen- 
eral Headquarters unit which has been converted 
from artillery brigades. The corps is probably 
composed of six battalions which may be equipped 
with 7S-mm antitank guns, lOS-mm howitzers, 
and 150-mm and 170-mm howitzers. 

e. The Fortress Artillery Regiment (Fes- 
tungsartillerieregiment) . This controls several 
fortress artillery battalions. 

f. The Fortress Artillery Battalion. (Fes- 
tungsartilleriedbteilung). These are static artil- 
lery battalions organized in the summer of 1944, 
equipped with German and captured guns. 

g. The Army Coast Artillery Regiment 



(Heereskustenartillerieregiment). This normally 
controls two or three army coast artillery bat- 
talions and possibly any number of independent 
batteries. 

h. The Army Coast Artillery Battalion 
(HeereskUstenartillerieabteiluug). This battalion 
varies in composition. It may be organized as a 
regular battalion with three batteries or as bat- 
talion staff controlling a larger number of inde- 
pendent batteries. 

i. The Naval Coast Artillery Battalion 
{Marineartillerieabfeilung). This battalion, which 
varies in composition, belongs to the German 
Navy but may come under the Army coast com- 
mand in which it is located, 

j. Artillery Antitank Gun Battalion 
(Artillefie-Pak-Abteilung). Equipped with 75 
or 88-mm antitank guns. 

k. Mapping and Surveying Units (Karten- 
und Vertnessungseinheiten) . Mapping and sur- 
veying units belong to the artillery although 
German orders have at times referred to them 
as a separate arm. 

(!) The Artillery Observation Battalion (Be- 
obachtungsabteilung). Normally allotted to 
corps, but often attached to divisional artillery 
regiments, it contains a sound-ranging battery, 
light-ranging battery, and meteorological platoon. 

(2) Light-ranging battery (Lichtessbatterie). 
Normally one to an observation battalion. 

(3) Sound-ranging battery (Schallmessbat- 
terie). Normally one to an obsers'ation bat- 
talion. 

(4) Army or Corps Map Reproduction Cen- 
ter (Armee or Korpskartenstellc). Previously 
known as Armee-or Korpskartcnlagcr. 

(5) Printing and Survey Battalion (Druck- 
und Vermessungsabteilung). Probably similar 
to a Vermessungs-nnd Kartenabteilung. 

(6) Map Printing Battalion f K or ten-Drue k- 
ereiabteilung ) . 

(7) Sjiri'cy and Mapping Battalion (Vermcs- 
sungs-imd Kartenabteilung). In General Head- 
quarters, to be allotted to army groups or armies, 
obtains topographical information and prints maps 
and photos which are used for operational pur- 
poses. 

(8) Astronomical Survey Platoon (Astronom- 
ischer Messzug). 

(9) Observation Battalion Battery (Ballon- 
batterie j„ 

(10) Magnet Survey Battery (Magnet-Mess- 
batterie). 
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(11) Velocity Measurement Platoon (Velozi- 
t'dtsmesssug) . 

(12) Meteorological Platoon (Wetterpeilsug) . 
Makes air analyses for artillery units but does not 
engage in weather forecasting. 

8. Antitank Units (Panzeriager) 

Most of the antitank units are considered by the 
Germans as part of the armored {Panzer) arm. 
It should be noted, however, that the personnel of 
the antitank companies in infantry regiments and 
the personnel in the antiaircraft companies in the 
antitank battalions belong to the infantry arm. 

Almost all German divisions include antitank 

battalions in their organic components. These 
battalions usually consist of three companies, of 
which two are always antitank companies, while 
the third is either an antitank or an antiaircraft 
company. (See Figures 123 to 125.) 

It should be noted that the majority of all heavy 
antiaircraft guns are dual-purpose guns, and units 
equipped with them therefore may be employed 
for the support of the antitank units. 

Similarly, artillery units, particularly those 
equipped with artillery antitank guns or light 
cannons, at any time may be employed as antitank 
units. In addition, there is a clear trend to equip 
almost every unit in the German Armed Forces 
with a generous allotment of bazookas and rocket 
antitank pistols. The allotment of these small anti- 
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tank weapons, however, has been so irregular that 
they had to be omitted in many of thfe tables of 
organization listed herein. 

9. General Headquarters Antitank Units 

Numerous types of motor-drawn and self-pro- 
pelled antitank gun units may be allotted from the 
General Headquarters pool to corps or divisions 
in accordance with tactical needs. Self-propelled 
General Headquarters units sometimes have been 
referred to as assault gun battalions or brigades. 
The strongest tyge of General Headquarters anti- 
tank battalions is the Tiger-P antitank battalion. 
It consists of three companies of fourteen 88-mm 
antitank guns mounted on the Tiger-P chassis. 
(See Figures 126 to 129.) 

The Fortress Antitank Gun Battalion (Fes- 
tungs-Pak-Bataillon) is similar to ordinary anti- 
tank battalions except that it has very limited 
transport facilities. 

The Fortress Antitank Gun Command (Fes- 
tungs-Pak-Verband) is a staff controlling several 
independent fortress antitank gun companies in a 
given sector. 

The Fortress Antitank Gun Company {Fes- 
timgs-Pak Kompante) is an independent static 
antitank gun company attached for administrative 
purposes to a fortress antitank gun command and 
for tactical purposes to the ^eld unit which mans 
the sector. It is equipped with 76.2 (Russian) ' 
and 88-mm antitank guns. 
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^ Including three officials. 

Figure 123. — Antitank Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 484. 
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1 Including three officials. 

Figure 124. — Antitank Battalion, Folks Grenadier Division, total strength 460. 
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^ Frequently referred to as Assault Gun Co. 
^ Including tliree officials. 

Figure 125. — Antitank Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 513. 
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Figure 126,— The Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, 
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Bn Hq 4 4 7 11 1 3 2 4 2 

Bn Hq Co 7 55 235 222 71 22 10 3 3 83 13 

AT Co 4 67 130 84 117 34 16 14 35 12 

AT Co 4 67 130" 84 HT 34 16 14 35 12 

AT Cd 4 67 130 84 117 34 16 14 35 12 

Total 2? 260 632* 485 423 127 60 3 45 192 51 

1 Including three officials. 

^ It is believed that various changes in the T/O recently have been made to economize on manpower. These include the merging of 
the Co Tns and Maint Sees into a Bn Sup Co and result in a reduction of the total strength ot the Bn to about 700. 

Figure 127, — Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, total strength 915, 
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1 Including three officials. 

Figure 128. — Battalion Headquarters Company, Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, total strength 297. 



■ O ^ d, «U (i< tn J ^Oo S> « 

Co Hq 2 8 13 10 13 4 2 2 2 4 

1st Plat 1 14 20 9 26 9 4 4 4 2 

2d Plat 1 14 20 9 26 9 4 4 4 2 



3d Plat '. 15 20 9 26 9 4 4 4 2 

Maint Sec 3 23 21 5 3 8 

Tns 13 34 26 21 2 13 2 



Total 4 67 130 84 117 34 16 U 35 12 
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Figure 129. — Antitank Company, Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, total strength 201. 
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10. Chemical Warfare Unite (Nebeltruppeu),^ 

Chemical warfare battalions are organic in SS 
Armored Divisions, and possibly in some cor- 
respondingly strong Army or Air Force divisions. 
Usually, however, they are allotted from General 
Headquarters to armies, corps, and divisions. The 
standard tactical units of the chemical wtirfare 
troops are: 

a. Rocket Projector Battalion (Motor- 
ized) (Werferabteilung (mot.)). 

b. Heavy Rocket Projector Battalion (Mo- 
torized {Schwere Werferabteilung (mot.)). 

c. Mountain Rocket Projector Battalion 
( Gebirgswerferabteilung). 

The. first two types of battalions are usually 
components of rocket-projector regiments, nor- 
mally three battalions per regiment. A rocket- 
projector battalion is designated heavy when it 
has more than one heavy-projector battalion (210, 
300 or 280/320-mm). Two rocket-projector regi- 
ments usually compose a rocket-projector brigade, 
one of which has been identified as Volkswerfer- 
brigade with all its components adding the prefix 
"Folks" to their unit designation. Rocket-pro- 
jector units until now have been employed in 
firing high explosive, incendiary, and smoke 
rockets, but all of them also are equipped and 
trained for gas warfare. All rocket-projector bat- 
talions also are equipped and their personnel 
trained for street and road contamination as well 
as decontamination. 

d. In addition to the above listed projector 
battalions, there is also an independent armored 
projector company (Panzerwerferbatterie) which 
is an independent unit of two platoons, each 
equipped with four 150-mm armored rocket pro- 
jectors. This is a 10-barrelled projector mounted 
on a medium armored carrier. The company may 
be employed either attached to a projector bat- 
talion or as an independent company. (For de- 
tails on rocket projector regiment (motorized) 
see Figures 130 to 132.) 

The following two units are not included by the 
Germans in the chemical warfare arm but are con- 
sidered parts of the medical services. 

e. Troop Decontamination Company (Trup- 
pcnentgiftungskompanie). This unit is com- 
posed of medical personnel attached to the 
General Headquarters pool. It is motorized and 
is sent wherever high gas casualties occur. The 
company is capable of decontaminating personnel, 



clothing, and equipment. It carries suppUes of 
replacement clothing, and is said to be able to de- 
contaminate and reclothe 150 men per hour. 

f. Troop Decontamination Platoon (Trup- 
penentgiftung'ssug). It is reported that one or 
two of this type of unit may be found in any type 
of division. They are medical troops, equipped 
with gas protective clothing and responsible for 
the establishment of decontamination centers and, 
presumably, for the care of gas casualties. 

g. Horse Decontamination Unit (Pferdent- 
giftungstrupp). This is a veterinary unit, formed 
within veterinary companies and veterinary hos- 
pitals from the personnel and with the equipment 
already within these units. It is motorized and can 
be sent wherever needed. The capacity of this 
unit is stated to be 10 to 20 horses per hour. 

h. Air Defense Battalion (Luftschutsab- 
teilung). This is an Air Force unit, used to clear 
up the results of enemy air attacks on important 

installations. It is equipped for decontamination 
of terrain, streets, clothing, and equipment. 

i. Gas Protection Within the Armed 
Forces. Each headquarters down to battalion 
level has a gas officer, and each company has a 
gas noncommissioned officer. They are charged 
with instructing their units in proper gas protec- 
tive measures and with periodic inspection of all 
gas protective equipment. 

Found at all levels and in all units of a division 
are the Gas Detection Squads (Gasspiirtrupps) 
and the Decontamination Squads (Entgiftungs- 
trupps) . They are fighting troops with additional 
gas training. Gas Detection Squads consist of one 
noncommissioned officer and three privates. The 
duties of the squad are simple gas detection and, 
upon occasion, minor decontamination. The squad 
is equipped with light protective clothing, gas de- 
tectors, and gas warning devices. Decontamina- 
tion Squads consist of one noncommissioned offi- 
cer and six privates. They are equipped for de- 
contamination of personnel, terrain, weapons, and 
equipment. 

1 1 . Organic Engineer Units 

This arm includes the regular combat engineers, 
as well as fortress engineers, construction engi- 
neers, and regional engineers. On the other hand, 
the engineer arm does not include railway engi- 
neers and railway operating troops, and these 
therefore are listed separately. (See paragraph 
13, below.) 
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It should be noted that the personnel of engi- 
neer platoons in organic divisional units (other 
than the organic engineer battalion) belong to the 
arm of the unit which they are serving and not to 
the engineer arm, although they are trained to per- 
form minor engineer functions. 

Engineer units often form small detachments 
within their unit for special missions (such as 
flame-thrower detachments and mine-detection de- 
tachments). 

An engineer battalion (Pionierbataillon) is or- 
ganic in every German division, varying in 
strength and composition according to the type of 
division. (See Figures 133 to 135.) 

The engineer battalion in the Two-Regiment In- 
fantry Division is similar to that in the Volks 
Grenadier Division except that its components are 
slightly weaker. 

The armored engineer battalion in the Motor- 
ized Division is very similar to the armored bat- 
talion in the Army Armored Division. 

The armored engineer battalion in the SS 
Armored Division is similar to the armored engi- 
neer battalion in the Army Armored Division. It 
has, however, two bridge columns instead of only 
one. 

A mountain engineer battalion is approxi- 
mately equal in strength to an armored engineer 
battalion ; however, it includes mountain climbing 
devices and trestle bridge equipment. 

The parachute engineer battalion is believed 
to be organized similarly to the engineer battalion 
in the Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 

Bridge columns were, until 1943, an organic 
component of the engineer battalions in all types 
of divisions. At the time of the major reorganiza- 
tion of German divisions the bridge columns were 
withdrawn to corps from all but the armored di- 
visions. The different types of bridge columns 
are designated by various capital letters, i.e., "B," 
"J," "K," and "T," each of which represents the 
type of bridge-building equipment used. Of these, 
the bridge column "B" has sufficient equipment 
for building longer bridges than does column "K." 
However, bridges built by column "B" are of 
wood, while those built by column "K" are steel. 

Armored engineer platoons, Goliath, about 35 
men strong, may be included in any type of engi- 
neer battalion. These platoons specifically are 
equipped for the handling of the cable-controlled, 
small, armored demolition-charge carrier, the Go- 
liath (not to be confused with the large radio con- 
trolled demolition carrier, B-IV, which is em- 
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ployed by the Tiger (FKL) Company and the 
crew of which belongs to the armored arm, while 
the Goliath crew belongs to engineers). 

12. General Headquarters Engineers 

As the reorganizations of German divisions of 
1943 and 1944 have greatly reduced the strength 
of most types of organic engineer battalions, the 
General Headquarters engineer units have gained 
considerably in their importance. 

Engineer bricking battalions consisting of four 
bridging companies and an engineer park com- 
pany, with a total strength of about 900, may be 
allotted from the General Headquarters pool. 

Various types of bridge columns listed under 
paragraph 11, sub-paragraph g, are usually al- 
lotted to corps. 

Various types of engineer battalions, sometimes 
controlled by regimental staffs, may be employed 
in the support of the division engineers according 
to tactical requirements. 

The construction engineers belonged formerly 
to a separate arm of inferior status known as con- 
-.struction troops (Bautruppen). They were re- 
classified as engineers in the fall of 1943, and in- 
cluded in the designation of their regiments and 
various types of battalions their new arm : engi- 
neers {Pioniere). 

For a complete list of identified engineer units 
see "Order of Battle of the German Army," 
March, 1945, edition, 

13. Railway Engineers 

Railway Engineers (Eisenbahnpioniere or Eisen- 
bahntruppen) constitute a separate arm. All 
railway engineer units are alloted by the General 
Headquarters pool. 

The railway engineer regiments {Eisenbahn- 
pionierregiment) consist of two battalions of 
four companies each. The companies operate in- 
dependently, and frequently make use of prisoner- 
of-war labor. Their main work is the maintenance 
and repair of tracks and the building of railway 
bridges. 

Railway Construction Companies (Eisenbahn- 
pionierbaukompanien) are specialist companies 
engaged in various types of railway construction 
work. 

14. Railway Operating Troops 

Railway Operating Troops (Eisenbahnbetriebs- 
truppen) (formerly part of the railway engineers) 
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were created as a separate arm in November, 
1943, and include all railway operating units. 

They are responsible for the operation of mili- 
tary traffic; for providing engineers, guards, and 
antiaircraft protection for military trains, and for 
supervising the repair of bomb damage to rail- 
roads. 

15. Organic Signal Troops (Nachriehtentruppen) 

It should be noted that the personnel of signal 
platoons and organic divisional units other than the 
organic signal battalion belong to the arm of the 
units in which they serve, although they are 
trained to perform minor signal tasks. The propa- 
ganda troops, which formerly belonged to the 
signal troops, are now a separate arm. (See 
paragraph 17 below.) 

A Signal Battalion (Nachrichtenbataillon) is 
organic in every German division, varying in 
strength and composition according to the type of 
division. (See Figures 136 to 138.) 

The signal battalions in all. German divisions 
are composed of a telephone company, a radio 
company, and a light signal column or a battalion 
supply platoon. Their equipment and strength, 
however, vary considerably in accordance with 
their type of employment. 

16. General Headquarters Signal Units 

These are allotted to all echelons of the Ger- 
man Armed Forces, from the Armed Forces High 
Command itself down to corps and divisions. 

The Armed Forces Signal Regiment (Fiihr- 
ungsnachrichtenregiment) is under direct control 
of the Armed Forces High Command. Its pri- 
mary mission is to maintain signal communications 
between Hitler's headquarters (Fuhrerhaupt- 
quartier), army groups, and army headquarters, as 
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well as among the three branches of the armed 
forces. 

The Armed Forces Signal Command (Wehr- 
machtnachrichtenkommandantur) is an inter- 
service signal headquarters which supervises op- 
erations of permari'ent signal installations; 

The Army Group or Army Signal Regiment 
(Heeres- or Armeenachrichtenregiment) is found 
with either an army group or an army. 

The Field Signal Command (Feldnachrichten- 
kommandantur) is found in each army. It is a 
static signal headquarters responsible for the per- 
manent signal installations in the army area. 

The Corps Signal Battalion (Korpsnachrichten- 
abteilung) is found with each corps. 

The Railway Signal Regiment (Eisenbahnnach- 
richtenregimeiit) controls a varying number of 
railway signal battalions. 

The Women's Auxiliary Signal Battalion 
{Nachrichtenhelferinnetiabteilung) is engaged in 
signal work, such as radio, telephone, and tele- 
graph operation. 

Independent specialist companies are engaged 
in various types of signal work. Their function 
usually is shown by their title. For a complete 
list of identified signal units see "Order of Battle 
of the German Army", March, 1945 edition. 

17. Propaganda Troops (Propagandatruppen) 

Formerly belonging to the signal troops, these 
became a separate arm in the beginning of 1943. 
They consist mainly of news reporters, photog- 
raphers, film camera men, and radio commenta- 
tors. Their main function is front line reportir^, 
but they also conduct propaganda addressed to 
the enemy as well as to German troops. The basic 
unit is the propaganda company." (See Figure 
139.) 
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Figure 130.— Rocket Projector Regiment (motorized). 



< S ■« 

UNIT . e t ^ ^ 

£ 5 kI II ii> % 

Regtl Hq 31 7 3 

Regtl Hq Btry 110 2 20 2 

Projector Bn ; 555 20 4 18 109 9 

Projector Bn SS5 ~20 4 18 109 9 

Projector Bn 555 20 4 18 109 9 

Light Projector Qm. . . ; 70 20 S 

Total 1,876 62 12 54 374 37 

A Rkt projector Regt (Mtz) consists of either two 150-mm projector Bns plus one Hv projector Bn (210 or 280/320-mm), or 
three 150-mm projector Bns. A Hv projector Kegt (Mtz) consists of two Hv projector Bns (210 or 2S0/320-mm), plus one ISO-mm 
projector Bns. 

Figure 131. — Rocket Projector Regiment (motorised), total strength 1^76. 
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Figure 132. — Rocket Projector Battalion (motorized), total strength 555. 
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s « 

UNIT „ u 5Sr?BS'"'"*-3.2w-3 

O is; Oi MU P< m u S S> S ic> H S m 

Bn Hq 9^ 14 61 60 17 7 10 8 3 1 10 37 

Engr Co (Bcl) ' 3 26 ISO 128 49 2 9 2 2 6 1 3 16 8 29 130 

Engr Co (Bel) 3 26 150 128 49 2 9 2 2 6 1 3 16 8 29 130 

Total 15' 66 361 316 115 11 18 4 4 12 12 14 35 17 68 297 

^ Including three oi^cials. 

Figure 134. — Engineer Battalioti, Volks Grenadier Division, total itrength 442. 



« to ? *t 



UNIT „ ^ J2 g,? gE""*E Id -SjS 

g ^ £ £ ^ S B si . EiS ^(S g> g 

Bn Hq 3 3 13 9 6 4 3 4 2 

Bn Hq Co 9» 22 128 136 27 12 11 2 48 10 

Engr Co (Mtz) 3 25 167 128 41 21 18 2 2 6 24 7 

Engr Co (Mtz) 3 25 167 128 41 21 18 2 2 6 24 7 

Engr Co (Armd) 4 29 185 69 125 44 43 2 2 6 3 3 36 6 

Br Clm K (Mtz)' 2 14 83 92 7 3 , 38 10 

Total 24' 118 743 562 247 102 % 6 6 20 3 3 174' 42 

1 May be replaced by a similar Br Clin, Type J. 
^Incltiding five officials. 
■Including 31 Armd vehicles. 

Figure 135. — Armored Engineer Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 885. 
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UNIT « u S S ,1! 

O PiU PM in J K> 



§ _D S C 



Bn Hq 6' 6 8 9 8 3 4 3 

1st (Tp) Co 4 37 132 154 4 15 5 35 4 7 2 42 

2d (Rad) Co (Mtz) 4 27 105 122 3 11 4 30 4 

Sup Plat 2 10 38 41 3 6 2 7 2 7 Ti 

Total 16' 80 283 326 18 35 11 76 13 14 2 54 

1 Including three officials. 

Figure 136. — Signal Battalion, Infantry Divisionj 1944 Type, total strength 379, 
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^Including three officials. 

Figure 137. — Signal Battalion, Folks Grenadier Division, total strength 305. 
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1 Including three officials. 

3 Including 20 Armd vehicles. 



Figure 138. — Armored Signal Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 515. 
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' Total 48^ 57 

'Including eight officials. 

Figure 139. — Propaganda Company, total strength 210. 
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18. Organic Reconnaissance Unih 

Most types of German field divisions include an 
organic reconnaissance battalion, and the re- 
mainder have strong reconnaissance companies. 
The following are the basic typ&s of the divisional 
reconnaissance units: 

The reconnaissance battalion of the Infantry 
Division, Old Type, consisted of a horse cavalry 
troop, a bicycle troop, and a heavy weapons troop. 
For many years it was the basic reconnaissance 
unit of the German Army. Since the end 1943, 
however, it has been replaced by the Fusilier bat- 
talion. 

The Fiisilier battalion of the Infantry Division, 
1944 Type, consists of three rifle companies and 
a heavy weapons company. This battalion may be 
employed either on reconnaissance missions or as 
a crack divisional reserve unit. (See Figure 140.) 

When, at the end of 1944, the tables of organi- 
zation for the newly formed Volks Grenadier di- 
visions were issued, the reconnaissance unit for 
that type of division was specified to be a strong 
Fusilier company, highly mobile through a large 
allotment of bicycles. (See Figure 141.) 

Front reports indicate, however, that there is a 
trend toward increasing the strength of the 
Fiisilier battalion again. 

The armored reconnaissance battalion, after 
many reorganizations in recent years, became a 
.very strong and highly mobile standard type of 
reconnaissance unit in most types of German 
armored and motorized divisions. (See Figures 
142 and 143.) 

The Mountain Battalion (Aufkldrungsabteilung) 
is organic in army and mountain divisions 
and in light divisions. It consists of three 
bicycle companies and a heavy weapons company. 



One of the bicycle companies, however, sometimes 
may be replaced by a motorcycle company. For 
the strength and equipment of the mountain 
reconnaissance battalion, see Section V, Para- 
graph 3. 

The Mobile Battalion {Schnelle Abteilung) 
was formed in 1943 by merging the reconnais- 
sance and antitank battalions. A considerable 
number of infantry divisions adopted that type of 
a reconnaissance unit. Early in 1944, however, 
the mobile battalions started to revert to their 
former st^itus of a separate antitank battalion and 
a separate reconnaissance battalion. At that time 
the latter was reformed and redesignated Fiisilier 
battalion. 

19. General Headquarters Reconnaissance Units 

The Mobile Battalion {Schnelle Abteilung) is 
a component of the Mobile Brigade {Schnelle 
Brigade). It normally is composed of a mounted 
troop, two bicycle troops, and a heavy weapons 
troop. It also may contain organic antitank units. 

The Mounted Regiment {Reiterregiment) re- 
cently has been identified. A new table of organi- 
zation for cavalry regiments exists, however, and 
new units may be formed. 

The Motorcycle Company {Kradschiltzenkom- 
panie) still may be found in organic reconnais- 
sance units in mountain and light infantry divi- 
sions and also a component of a General Head- 
quarters motorcycle battalion. 

In addition to reconnaissance units mentioned 
in this paragraph, there are also numerous regi- 
mental and battalion reconnaissance platoons and 
squads, but the personnel in these units belongs 
to the arm of the regiment in which they are 
serving. 
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» Including two officials. 

Figure 140. — Fusilier Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 708. 
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'May be replaced by a Fus Bn similar to the Inf Bn (Bel). 

Figure 141. — Fusilier Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 200. 
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> Including three officials. 
'Including 124 Armd vehicles. 



Figure 142. — Armored Reconnaissance Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 942. 
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1 Inc'uding 25 Armd vehicles. 

Figure 143.— -Heavy Weapons Company^ Armored Reconnaissance Battalion^ total strength 158. 
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^ Including ten officials. 

Figure 144. — Heavy Searchlight Regiment (non-motorized) , total strength 2,043. 



20. Air Force Antiaircraft Field Units and Air Force 
Antiaircraft Units in the Zone of the Interior 

a. Mobile Units. The composition of antiair- 
craft units larger than batteries varies greatly 
in accordance with local conditions, as already 
indicated in Section V, paragraph 17. Normally 
an antiaircraft battalion consists of three to five 
batteries, with a maximum of eight. An anti- 
aircraft regiment normally consists of from three 
to four battalions, with a maximum of six. Divi- 
sions have three or four regiments. 

Motorized antiaircraft units have a smaller 
number of components than do non-motorized 
units. In accordance with their t3rpe of motori- 
zation they are designated : 

• Motor-drawn (mot. or mot. Z) ; mounted on 
half-tracks {mot Gl) ; self-propelled {mot. s.). 
Non-motorized units are designated : 
Mobile (v for verlegefdhig) ; or Static (o for 

ortsfest). 

The personnel strength of motorized units is 
usually approximately double that of non-motor- 
ized ones. 

Mobile antiaircraft units have large numbers 



of trailers but very little motorization and de- 
pend for mobility on separate transportation units, 
as already stated in Section V, paragraph 17. 
Static units usually are employed for the pro- 
tection of specific targets. 

For the difference in German designations of 
antiaircraft units and antiaircraft units in the 
Zone of the Interior, see Figure 145. 

The main components of the non-motorized an- 
tiaircraft division described in Section V, para- 
graph 17, are one heavy searchlight regiment 
and three antiaircraft regiments (see Figures 144 
to 150) . Any of the above units may also be en- 
countered as motorized antiaircraft with corre- 
sponding higher strength. However, the basic 
tactical motorized antiaircraft units are the mixed 
antiaircraft battalion, the light antiaircraft bat- 
talion, and the heavy searchlight battalion. Any 
combination of these units totaling three or four 
battalions may be components of a motorized anti- 
aircraft regiment, but most frequently regiments 
of three mixed antiaircraft battalions probably 
will be encountered. (See Figures 151 to 154.) 

The Germans designate antiaircraft units 
equipped with 20-mm or 37-mm guns as light ; 
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antiaircraft units equipped with 88-mm, lOS-mm, 
128-mm, or ISO-mm as heavy (or, in the case of 
the latter, possibly super-heavy) ; and antiaircraft 
units including both these types of equipment as 
mixed. Similarly, they designate units with 60-cm 
searchlights as light, and with 150-cm or 200-cm 
searchlights as heavy. The following types of 
antiaircraft battalions frequently may be en- 
countered : 

Motorized Battalions 

Mixed antiaircraft battalions (three heavy and 
two or three light batteries). 

Light antiaircraft battalion (three or four- 
light batteries). 

Searchlight antiaircraft battalioti (three or 
four heavy searchlight batteries). 

Non-motorized and Static Battalions 

Mixed antiaircraft battalion (four heavy and 
two Hght batteries). 

Light antiaircraft battalion (three light bat- 
teries). 

Heavy antiaircraft battalion (four heavy bat- 
teries). 

Searchlight antiaircraft battalion (four heavy 

searchlight batteries). 
Barrage balloon battalion (four to six barrage 

balloon batteries). 

The German Air Force has the main responsi- 
bility for antiaircraft defense of the Zone of the 
Interior and of the Field Army. For the employ- 
ment of antiaircraft units with the latter, see 
Figure 145, 

b. Railway Antiaircraft (Eisenbahnflak). 

Railway antiaircraft regiments consist of three 
heavy or two heavy and one light antiaircraft 
battalions. Each railway antiaircraft battalion 
consists of three to four batteries which are the 
tactical units in the employment of the railway 
antiaircraft guns. Railway batteries usually con- 
sist of single- or four-barrelled 20-mm, 37-mm, 
88-mm, 105-mm, or 128-mm guns mounted oii 
railway cars, 



r 
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c. Tower Mounted Antiaircraft Battal- 
ions (Turmftdkabteilung) . Tower mounted anti- 
aircraft battalions are equipped with 20-mm (sin- 
gle-barrelled, and four-barrelled) and 105-mm 
and 128-mm double-barrelled antiaircraft guns. 
The guns are mounted on one or two platforms 
of concrete antiaircraft towers constructed in the 
vicinity of vital installations and of large cities. 

d. Army Antiaircraft Battalion {Heeres- 
flak). Army antiaircraft battalions are found 
organically in all armored, motorized, and para- 
chute divisions, as well as in all types of 55" divi- 
sions. They are discussed in paragraph 6, as they 
belong to the artillery arm. 

e. Light Army Antiaircraft Battalion 
(Fla Bataillon). Light army antiaircraft bat- 
talions are found in General Headquarters. They 
are discussed in paragraph 3, as they belong in 
the infantry arm. 

f. Light Army Antiaircraft Company {Fid 
Kompanie). Light army antiaircraft companies 
are found with most types of ground personnel, 
mostly antiaircraft personnel. The strength of 
the regiment is about 3,000 men, and it is be- 
lieved to have three or four battalions of three 
or four batteries each. Each battery of about 
150 men probably operates three launching 
sites, so that the battalion may operate between 
nine and twelve and the regiment between 27 and 
48 launching sites. 

g. Naval Antiaircraft Units {Marine 
Flak). The following are the three types of 
naval antiaircraft units : 

Antiaircraft guns mounted on board of ships 
and manned by the ship's crew. 

Antiaircraft units manning guns for the pro- 
tection of shore installations (usually static bat- 
teries). 

Antiaircraft batteries mounted on barges for 
the protection of approaches to vital naval instal- 
lations. 
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UNIT . , - e E 

i § I I h h 

O a, iJ -tfi nt; 

Bn Hq 8' 14 44 1 

Com Sec 3 16 

SL Btry 2 20 125 2 7 2 

SL Btry 2 20 125 2 7 2 

SL Btry 2 20 120 2 8 1 

SL Btry 2 20 120 2 8 1 

Total ■ 16' 97 550 9 30 6 

> Including two official^. 

Figure 146. — Heavy Searchlight Battalion (non-motorised), total strength 662. 
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Hv AA Bn 16 104 391 9 8 16 
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1 Including ten officials. 

Figure 147. — Antiaircraft Regiment ( non-motorised), told strength 2,448. 
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UNIT 




Bn Hq 8' 14 44 1 13 5 3 

Com Sec 3 16 4 1 

Bar Bin Btry 2 20 130 2 18 3 20 3 

Bar Bin Btry 2 20 130 2 18 3 20 3 

Bar Bin Btry 2 20 130 2 18 3 20 3 

Bar Bin Btry 2 20 130 2 18 3 20 3 

Total ~ W 97 580. 9 72 ~ 29 85 16 

> Including two officials. 

Figure 148. — Barrage Balloon Battalion, total strength 693. 



fi* 8 i ii IP if h A n I 

Bn Hq 7* 13 36 1 9 3 3 

Com Sec 1 8 2 

20-inm AA Btry 3 30 120 2 12 3 4 2 16 2 

20-mm AA Btry 3 30 120 2 12 3 4 2 16 2 

20-nim AA Btry 3 30 120 2 12 3 4 2 16 2 

37-mm AA Btry 3 30 120 2 12 4 2 16 2 

Total 19' 134 524 9 36 9 12 16 19 67 II 



> Including two officials. 

Figure 149. — Light Antiaircraft Battalion (non-motorised), total strength 677. 
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UNIT < < ^ 

£ s s i ii ii ii E I 

O Z h1 SoC . a> H a 

Bn Hq 8' 17 51 1 IS 7 3 

Com Sec 3 16 4 1 

88-mm Btry 2 21 81 2 2 6 2 9 2 

88-mm Btry 2 21 81 2 2 6 2 9 2 

88-mm Btry 2 21 81 2 2 6 2 9 2 

88-mm Btry 2 21 81 2 2 6 2 9 2 

Total 16* 104 391 9 8 2? 27 43 12 



^ Including two officials. 

* Some Hv AA Bns may consist of four 105-mm Btries with a total of 16 guns. 

Figure 150. — Heavy Antiaircraft Battalion (non-motorieed), total strength 511. 



UNIT « ^ .2 a ,■!• g B^^ B -Ti S c 

Regtl Hq 9» 34 123 - 140 20 10 2 25 5 

Mixed AA Bn 39 403 908 1,051- 241 93 17 30 18 12 339 38 12 

Mixed AA Bn 39 403 908 1,051 241 93 17 30 18 12 339 38 12 

Mixed AA Bn 39 403 908 l.OM 241 93 17 30 18 12 339 38 12' 

Total 12ffl 1,243 2,847 3,293 743 289 53 90 54 36 1,042 119 36 

> Including ten officials. 

Figure 151. — Antiaircraft Regiment (motorised), total strength 4^16. 



UNIT 



Bn Hq and Com Plat 6' 31 93 74 41 19 1 28 11 

88-mm Btry 4 53 110 149 12 10 2 4 4 36 3 

88-mm Btry 4 53 110 149 12 10 2 4 4 36 3 

88-mm Btry 4 S3 110 149 12 10 2 4 4 36 3 

20-mm Btry^ 6 65 139 151 51 14 2 9 3 58 5 4 

20-mm Btry 6 65' 139 151 51 14 2 9 3 58 5 4 

20-mm Btry (Four-Barreled)... 7 73 IM 163 59 15 4 12 S9 6 ~4 

Hv AA Clm 2 10 56 65 3 1 2 28 2 

Total 39* 403 908 1,051 241 93 17 30 18 12 339 38 12 



* In some Bns replaced by a 37-mm Btrjr with nine guns. 
■ Including two officials. 

Figure 152. — Mixed Antiaircraft Battalion, Antiaircraft Regiment (motorised), total strength 1,350. 
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UNIT » u % A B 

o ^ Ph «u ph ifi J So 

Bn Hq and Com Plat , ? 26 81 62 36 18 1 

20-mm Btry 6 65 139 151 51 14 2 9 

20-mm Btry 6 65 139 151 51 14 2 9 

20-mm Btry 6 65 139 151 51 14 2 9 

Light AA Clm 1 6 51 56 2 1 

Total 24' 227 54 9 571 191 61 7 27 

^ Including two officials. 

" Some light AA Bns may have four Btries and about 1,000 men. 

Figure 153. — Light Antiaircraft Battalion (motorised), total strength 800. 
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* Including two officials. 
Some Hv SL Bns may have four Btries and about 950 men. 

Figure 154. — Heavy Searchlight Battalion (motorised), total strength 740. 



21. Miscellaneous Combaf Units 

a. Formation of Task Forces. It is the 
purpose of this section to explain briefly how the 
various elements of the German Armed Forces 
are combined to form effective combat teams. 
Figures 1-4 should be consulted in conjunction 
with this text. 

The Navy, the Air Force, and the Armed 55 
(Waffen-SS) , like the Army, are composed of 
many different types of units. The Navy includes 
battalions of coast artillery, naval antiaircraft 
artillery, naval aviation units, and the various 
types of combat fleet units. In addition to its reg- 
ular aviation units the German Air Force has dif- 
ferent types of antiaircraft units; aircraft warn- 



ing service organizations; and communications, 
engineer, balloon barrage, and administrative 
units. 

All types of units in the German Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Armed S'S may be considered as 
groups or pools. Unit organizations are with- 
drawn from these pools to form task forces, 
which then function as teams for specific mis- 
sions. 

Normally the commander is selected from the 
service which predominates in the task force or 
whose interests are paramount. 

Since missions and circumstances vary, each 
task force is. likely to be composed differently 
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from any other. German organizations above the 
division should be regarded as - basic command 
frameworks, with a minimum of organically as- 
signed combat and administrative units; task 
forces are formed around these frameworks. 

An effort always is made to retain a maxiihurn 
number of combat units in the various types of 
General Headquarters pools. Consequently, when 
a large German unit, such as a corps or a division, 
is engaged in combat it almost always will be 
reinforced by units from the General Headquar- 
ters pools. When the amount of reinforcement 
is large, additional commanders and staffs also 
will be attached. The great influence which Gen- 
eral Headquarters reinforcements can have on 
the combat power of a standard organization, 
such as a division, should not be overlooked. 

The German system as thus outlined is both 
rigid and flexible. It is rigid in the sense that all 

the units in any single pool are as nearly alike 
as possible ; it is flexible because the principle of 
combining units from the various pools is util- 
ized to obtain any sort of combat organization 
which may be required for a given purpose.^ 

Every German task force assigned to a mission 
is tactically and administratively an independent 
and self-contained organization. Coordination 
with other units is arranged in advance. The 
force never is required to depend on other units 
to carry out its mission. 

The German system of organization for combat 
is both economical and effective. It enables the 
commanders to concentrate combat power at the 
most vulnerable points without changing basic 
dispositions. The method also is deceptive to the 
enemy, as it prevents an easy estimate of German 
strength in any particular situation. 

The administrative organization for supply and 
evacuation is arranged in a manner similar to 
that of the combat organization and is employed 
in conformity with the principle that the admin- 
istrative plan must support the tactical or strate- 
gical plan. Like the tactical organization, the Ger- 
man administrative organizations differ with the 
situation. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
German military system is unity of command. 
All units engaged on a single mission are under 
one commander, who is charged by one authority 
with responsibility for the success of the mis- 
sion. As a corollary, two or more German com- 
mands never are assigned the same mission simul- 
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taneously. Units .from the Air Force, the Navy, 
the Army, and the Armed SS all serve together 
under a commander chosen from any of the four 
branches. Likewise, in basic training great em- 
phasis is placed on cooperation among the services 
and among different branches of the same service. 

To sum up, it always should be borne in mind 
when confronting any situation involving Ger- 
man forces that the predominating note in all 
German military thought is the combination of 
all arms and services necessary for any specific 
mission into a task force (or combat team) under 
a single commander. 

This holds true for all German task forces from 
the highest echelons down to the reinforced regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies. (See Figures 
155 to 163.) 

b. The Armored Brigades {Panscrbrigadcn) . 
These were formed -in the summer of 1943 with 
the following components : 

Brigade headquarters. 
Brigade headquarters company. 
Tank battalion. 

Panzer Grenadier Division (armored). 
Armored engineer company. 
Sixty-ton column. 
Medium maintenance platoon. 

Several armored brigades, however, were en- 
countered in the field with two Panzer Grenadier 
battalions and two tank battalions. Almost all 
armored brigades located on the Western Front 
have been incorporated into armored divisions, 
which were badly in need of replacements. 

c. Armored Trains (EisenbaJinpansersiige) . 
Armored trains have been employed by the Ger- 
mans successfully since the outbreak of the war 
with the objective of surprising the enemy by the 
sudden occupation of a strategically located rail- 
road station or to protect vital lines of communica- 
tion against partisan and guerrilla attacks. 
Armored train, Type EP-42, consists of six ar- 
mored, infantry, artillery, and antiaircraft railway 
cars. The train is armed with two 105-mm gun- 
howitzers mounted on special cars ; two antiair- 
craft cars, each with one four-barrelled, 20-mm 
antiaircraft gun, one 76.2-mm Russian gun; and 
two infantry railway cars with two 81 -mm mor- 
tars, one heavy machine gun, and 22 light ma- 
chine guns. The. total strength of that armored 
train is about 113. 
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Figure 156. — Example of a Large Combat Team, total strength 8J.19. 
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Figure 157. — Example of a Medium Combat Team. 
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Figure 158. — Example of a Medium Combat Team, total strength 2,568. 
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Figure 159. — Bicycle Regiment, Medium Combat Team, total strength 1,834. 
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Figure 160.— Example of a Small Combat Team, total strength 189. 
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Figure 161. — Heavy Weapons Company, Small Combat Team, total strength 56. 
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Figure 162. — /^i^c Company, Stnall Combat Team, total strength 87. 
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Figure 163. — Antitank Company, Small Combat Team, totd strength 45. 
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d. Militia {Volkssturm) Units. In Octo- 
ber, 1944 a decree was issued by Hitler calling 
up all able-bodied German men between the ages 
of 16 and 60 for the defense of the Fatherland. 
That decree calls for the creation of a people's 
militia (Volkssturm) under the leadership of 
Himmler in his function as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Replacement Training Army. 

It is believed that the Party in general, and 
the Storm Troop Organization (SA) and the 
National Socialist Motor Corps (NSKK) in par- 
ticular, have been charged with the part time 
training of these men who are to remain on their 
jobs until a direct threat endangers their area. 
In such an emergency they will be called to the 
ranks, come under the command of the army, 
and be issued weapons, brassards with the in- 
scription "Deutscher Volkssturm Wehrmacht" and 
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identification papers as members of the German 
Armed Forces. Their employment probably is 
limited to defensive fighting in trenches, woods, 
and streets, since their units are equipped with 
small automatic weapons, machine guns, and ba- 
zookas only, but it is possible that light and me- 
dium mortars will be added later. 

It is difficult to determine definitely the tables 
of organization for militia units as these will vary 
greatly in accordance with local conditions and 
the manpower and weapons available, but indi- 
cations from the front lines point toward the 
following average tables of organization for the 
basic militia unit, the Militia Battalion. (See 
Figures 164 to 167.) 

In some cases several militia battalions may be 
combined in a militia regiment. 
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Figure 164.— Militia (Volkssturm) Battalion. 
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^With companies of maximum strength the Bn total may increase to 1-6-21-90-570 or 688 men and the firepower accordingly. 



Figure 165. — Militia (Volkssturm) Battalion, total strength 416-688. 
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Figure 166. — Militia ( Volkssturm) Company, total strength 102-170. 
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Figure 167.— Militia (Volkssturm) Platoon, total strength 32-41. 
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Section VII. SERVICE TROOPS 

1. General 

Every German division includes in its organic 

components the divisional services which vary in 
strength in accordance with the size and type of 
the division. The divisional services of all types 
of divisions, however, are organized on the basis 
of the same standard pattern and include the fol- 
lowing components : 

Divisional Supply Troops (Nachschubtrup- 
pen). 

Administrative Troops (Verwaltungsfruppen). 

Medical Troops {Sanitdtstruppen) . 

A Field Post Office (Feldpostamt). 

Motor Maintenance Troops (Kraftfahrpark- 
truppen), varying in size in accordance with the 
degree of motorization of the division. 

Veterinary Troops (Veterindrtruppen). Only 
in divisions with horse transport. 

A Military Police Detachment {Feldgendarme- 
rietrupp) which in some divisions is withdrawn 
from the divisional services and assigned to the 
divisional headquarters. 

There is a trend in the German Armed Forces 
to centralize all types of service units. It began 
early in 1944 in the armored division when serv- 
ice companies were set up for each battalion of 
tank and Panzer Grenadier regiments and for the 
armored reconnaissance battalion. Late in 1944 
Folks Grenadier divisions were formed with in- 
fantry battalions having supply platoons instead 
of the traditional battalion and company trains, 
and with divisional services combined into a divi- 
sional supply regiment. This was done as a part 
of the policy to facilitate a more even distribution 
of all types of supply with less personnel and to 
free company commanders from any other than 
operational duties. 

For a compilation of the divisional services of 
the three most numerous types of divisions see 

Figures 168 to 170. 

2. Supply Troops 

The supply and motor maintenance units of 
the German Army, originally combined under 
transport troops, were divided later into two sep- 
arate arms. The motor maintenance units were 
grouped under the motor maintenance troops (see 
paragraph below), while the transport and supply 
units were classified as supply troops. Railway 



operating troops are an independent arm although 
they work in conjunction with the supply troops. 

The commander of the division rear services 
{Kommandeur der Divisionsiiachschubtruppen- 
Kodina), formerly known as Divisionsnachschub- 
fiihrer-Dinafu) , commands the divisional service 
troops. 

The light column {Leichtc Kolonne), found in 
most types of infantry regiments, consists of 39 
wagons carrying all types of supplies except ra- 
tions. It serves as a supply reserve for the 
subordinate battalions. 

The trains (Trosse) are battalion and company 
supply units. They consist of a combat train, a 
rations train (a second rations train in the bat- 
talion), and a baggage train. The company bag- 
gage train and the second battalion rations train 
are usually motorized. The second battalion ra- 
tions train consists of one truck hauling supplies 
from the division distribution point. 

The repair company (Instandestsungskompa- 
nie) repairs equipment and weapons except motor 
vehicles. Several units of this type may be found 
in a division. 

3. Administrative Troops 

Administrative troops usually include a number 
of civilian specialists {Beamte) in various posi- 
tions. These are listed in the preceding tables 
of organization as ofificers, but designated in foot- 
notes, as officials. 

The rations supply office (Verpflegungsamt) 
supervises the requisitioning and supply of rations 
for troop units. It erects rations supply distribut- 
ing points which are refilled regularly by the 
bakery and slaughter units and from which the 
troop units obtain their rations. 

The slaughter platoon, found in all divisions, 
slai^hters cattle which it preferably procures 
locally. Existing installations are used whenever 
possible. 

The bakery company found in all divisions, 
uses wherever possible, existing local installations. 

4. Medical Troops 

One or two medical companies, and one to three 
motorized ambulance platoons are organic com- 
ponents of all divisions. Until 1943 most types 
of divisions) included also a field hospital, but 
these have been withdrawn to higher echelons and 
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Figure 168. — Division Services, German Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 1,459. 



UNIT « V. J5 i «i ■! " 

I y ^ ^-2 •- ■§ ^ I:? S 

O A. «U pu, [/I J S> S 



Div Sup 15 95 640 695 50 5 46 122 35 

Adm ■ 10 34 193 220 14 3 12 37 25 

Med Units 23 83 402 450 58 11 95 10 



Maint Units 12 48 279 309 30 14 6ff 10 

MP Det 1 25 7 19 10 5 2 S 5 

Fid Post Office 3 7 8 15 3 1 4 



Total 64' 292 1,529 1,708 165 13 86 323 85 



1 Including 18 officials. 

Figure 169. — Division Services, Army Armored Division, total strength 1,885. 
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Sup Plat 1 3 60 65 1 1 19 48 3 
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Maint Plat 2 8 50 58 2 1 6 1 4 '5 

Adm Co 8 22 134 156 8 3 28 1 11 5 

Med Co 10 34 150 167 27 2 16 2 17 2 46 20 



Amb Plat 1 5 34 40 21 2 

Vet Co 4 15 100 102 17 2 7 1 10 1 94 10 
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Total :.. 46' 161 868 951 121 3 IS 111 12 130 18 388 103 



'Including eight officials. 

Figure 170. — Supply Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength lj075. 
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are being allotted to divisions in accordance with 
the tactical requirements. For the procedure of 
evacuation of wounded and the definition of 
medical units see Section V, paragraph 3. 

5. Field Post OfRce 

There is a field post office in every German 

division acting as a branch post office of an army 
of which the division is a part. 

6. Motor Maintenance Troops 

The supply and motor maintenance units of the 
German Army, which originally combined all 
transport troops (Fahrtruppen) , were divided 
into two separate arms in the fall of 1942. The 
transportation and supply units now are classi- 
fied as supply troops (see paragraph 2 above), 
while the motor maintenance units are grouped 
under the motor maintenance troops. Their great 
efficiency has been proved when servicing numer- 
ous makes of motor vehicles taken from all occu- 
pied countries. Workshops are designated usually 
as' workshop companies (Werkstattkompanien) , 
or as mobile repair shops {Kraftwagenwerk- 
stdtte). 

7. Veterinary Troops 

The great majority of German divisions use 
horses as means of transportation and have a vet- 
erinary company which consists of a horse col- 
lecting platoon, a horse hospital, and a fodder 
platoon. Because of the importance which horses 
still play within the German Army, there is an 
elaborate system of veterinary units and horse 
hospitals in the field as well as in the Zone of the 
Interior. 

8. Military Police 

The military police duties are divided between 
the military police (Feldgendarmerie) , whose 
main task is the maintenance of traffic discipline, 
and guard troops (Wachtruppen), primarily con- ■ 
cerned with the guarding of vital military instal- 
lations in the field. The latter also take charge of 
prisoners of war and escort them to the rear 
areas. Patrol duties and the maintenance of mili- 
tary discipline are carried out both by army and 
5*5 patrols and the military police. 

The guard battalion is an independent battalipn 
assigned to apny groups and armies. 
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A military police battalion is found with each 
army and consists of three or four military police 
companies. 

Military police detachments are organic in every 
German division. They were originally a part of 
the divisional services, but may be found now fre- 
quently within the division headquarters. 

9. Miscellaneous Units 

For a list of all identified units of the service 
troops arm, see "Order of Battle of the German 
Army," March 1945 edition. 

10. Abbreviations 

All abbreviations are according to TM 20-205 
and/or FM 21-30. It should be noted that there 
are no official abbreviations for : 

Bazooka Pistol 
Corps Pool 
Flame thrower Post Office 
Gun • Vehicle 
Light Worksho]) 
~ Medium 

The abbreviation Sub-MG has been adopted 

instead of SMG to avoid confusion with Schweres 
Machinen Gewehr which means "Heavy Machine 
Gun." 

The following list of abbreviations is used in 
connection with the organization charts. 

A Army 

AA Antiaircraft 

AA/AT A.ntiaircraft- Antitank 

Adm Administration 

Amb .Ambulance 

Armd C Armored Car 

Arty Artillery 

Asgrl Assigned 

AT Antitank 

Atchd Attached 

Bar Bin Barrage Balloon 

Bel Bicycle 

Bn Battalion 

Br . . . . ; Bridge 

Btry Battery 

C Combat 

CofS Chief of Staff 

Cbn Carbine 

CG Commanding General 

CH Chaplain 

Clm Column 

Cml Chemical 

Co Company 
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Com Command 

Comdt Commandant 

C Sch Combat School 

Ct Combat team 

Decon Decontamination 

Det Detachment 

Div Division 

Ech Echelon 

Engr Engineer 

Fin Finance 

Fid Field 

Fiis Fiiselier 

• Fwd Ech Forward Echelon 

GHQ General Headquarters 

Gp Group 

Gren Grenadier 

GS General Staff 

Gun/How Gun-Howitzer 

H Horse 

H-Dr Horse-drawn 

H-Trk Half-track 

How Howitzer 

Hq Headquarters 

Hv MG He,avy Machine Gun 

Hv Wpn Co . . . Heavy Weapons Company 

Incl Including 

Inf Infantry 

Int Intelligence 

JA Judge Advocate 

LMG Light Machine Gun 

Ln O Liaison Officer 

Med Medical 

Met Meteorological 

MG Machine Gun 

Mort Mortar 

MP . . . Military police 

MT Motor Transport 

Mt Mountain 

Mtd Mounted 

Mtr Motor 

Mtrcls Motorcycles 

Mtr-Dr Motor-drawn 



Mtz Motorized 

Mun Munitions 

NCO Noncommissioned Officer 

OflFs Officers 

Ord Ordnance 

Pers Personnel 

Plat Platoon 

Prcht Parachute 

Pvts Privates 

Ps Panzer 

Pz. Gren Panzer Grenadier 

Ps. Kpfw Panzer Kampfwagen (Tank) 

R ....Rifle 

Rad Radio 

Ren R econnaissance 

Regt Regiment 

Regtl Regimental 

Repl Replacement 

Repro Reproduction 

Rkt Rocket 

Rr Ech Rear echelon 

SAR Semiautomatic Rifle 

Sch School 

Sec Section 

Serv Service 

Sig Signal 

SL Searchlight 

Sp _ Self-propelled 

Spcl Specialist 

Sp Stf Special Staff 

Sq Squad 

Sub-MG Sub-Machine Gun 

Sup Supply 

Surg Surgeon 

Surv Survey 

Tac Tactical 

Tlr Trailer 

Tn Train 

Tng Training 

Tp Telephone 

Tr Troop 

Vet Veterinary 
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CHAPTER III 



OTHER MILITARY AND AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 



Section I. SS AND POLICE 

I. Introduction 

Any description of organization, mission, and structure 
of the SS cannot be understood unless one tries to con- 
ceive it inwardly with one's blood and heart. It cannot 
be explained why ^we contain so much strength though 
we number so few. 

Hemrich Himmler. 

The SS, or Schutzstaffel, is the Protective 
Guard of the National-Socialist Party (NSDAP). 
Officially an independent Gliederung (Branch) of 
the Party, led by Heinrich Himmler, it actually 
has a status and importance far exceeding those 
of the other branches and even those of the 
Party itself. From its original function of guard- 
ing the person of Party leaders and speakers, the 
SS developed even before the war, into a far-flung 
organization to protect the entire Nazi movement 
against all internal enemies. More recently, it has 
extended its influence and power into every con- 
ceivable aspect of German national life and has 
finally acquired a large measure of control over 
the Army itself. It is more than a state within a 
state ; it is superior to both the Party and the gov- 
ernment. 

The rise of the has been gradual but un- 
ceasing. Because of its origin and its own experi- 
ence as an underground organization, it has al- 
ways understood how to combat systematically and 
unrelentingly any subversive activities in the 
Reich and in all occupied areas. It was by exten- 
sion of its resjJbnsibility for internal political se- 
curity that the .S'5' first acquired control of the 
Secret State Police and later (in 1936) of the en- 
tire police forces of Germany. Quite naturally 
therefore,- it. was given the policing powers in most 
of the countries occupied by Germany during the 
war. It was also logical that the SS, as the elite 
corps of the Party, should take part in the march 
into Austria and Czechoslovakia along with the 
troops of the Army, and that it should furnish 
small contingents of trained men to fight in the 



Polish campaign in 1939. This led to the building 
up of the Waffen-SS, at first consisting of the 
equivalent of two or three divisions and finally 
growing to a substantial and favored branch of 
the armed forces of the nation. In 1943 the 
gained control of the powerful Ministry of the In- 
terior, in which it had already constituted the most 
important group in the form of the police. During 
1943 and 1944 the gained more and more in- 
fluence in, the Army itself, taking over succes- 
sively control of political indoctrination, of the 
intelligence services, and of the whole replacement, 
training, and material procurement system. 

Apart from these obvious acquisitions of power 
and authority, the 5".$" has steadily extended its in- 
fluence into many branches of German life which 
would seem, on the surface, to have little or noth- 
ing to do with its original or derived mission. 
High-ranking officers of the 6'5" now occupy con- 
trolling positions in most of the central depart- 
ments of the government, in regional and local 
administration, in heavy industry, finance, and 
commerce, and in cultural and charitable activ- 
ities. Directly or indirectly the .$"6" controls the 
training of youth in the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion, the storm troops {SA), and most of the 
other Party organizations and activities. 

The character and purposes of the .y^" would 
not be clear without reference to its mystical 
worship of the German "race". This is exempli- 
fied not only by the physical requirements for be- 
coming an man, but also by a vast program 
of procreation propaganda, resettlement of popu- 
lations, eradication of elements considered racially 
undesirable, genealogical research, and welfare. 
Typical of the is its insistence that the abbre- 
viation of its title always be printed or typed as 
the runic symbol of victory and arbitrariness : 

The development of S'S' power is intimately 
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Figure 1. — Functions of the Reichsfuhrer — S^". 



linked to the career of Heinrich Himmler. This 
seemingly unassuming and quiet-mannered man 
has obtained one important post after another un- 
til today more power is concentrated in his person 
than in any other man except Hitler. Indeed, his 
power is much more absolute than that of Hitler, 
since the latter's actions and decisions are neces- 
sarily influenced by various pressure groups with- 
in the Party, by consideration of public opinion, 
and by other outside forces. 

Wherever Himmler has secured a position, he 
has taken the SS with him. His plurality of 



offices represents not merely a personal union of 
powers but the acquisition of successive fields for 
the extension and infiltration of SS influence. It 
is significant in this connection that in all his vari- 
ous capacities Himmler always uses his original 
title of Reichsfuhrer-SS (abbreviated RF-SS). 
The is at once the basis and the instrument of 
Himmler's strength. 

For this reason a description of the functions 
of the RF-SS is the most effective way of indi- 
cating the present position of the SS in Germany. 
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2. External Functions of the RF'SS 

As shown in the accompanying chart (Figure 
1 ) , the RF-SS holds eight separate offices besides 
those resulting directly from his position as com- 
mander of the SS proper. They are : 

a. Reich and Prussian Minister of the Interior 
(Reichs- und Preussischer Minister des Innem). In this 
capacity, which he acquired in August 1943, Hinunler 
controls a department for constitutional and legislative 
matters, the administration of the German civil service 
(Beamenium), veterinary matters, and public health, the 
federalized communal administration, census and survey, 
and the administration of sports and athletics. This 
ministry also controls the federalized German police, of 
which Himmler was*the chief long before he became the 
Minister of the Interior. 

b. Chief of the German Police (Chef der Deutschen 
Polizei — ChdDiP). In this office, which he has held 
since June 1936, the RF-SS has succeeded in creating 
a closely knit national police force fully in accord with 
the purposes of the S'^". The principal measures by 
which this was accomplished were the federalizing of 
the former state and local police organizations, the in- 
stitution of a personnel policy controlled by the SS, 
the extension of the scope and authority of the police as 
a whole to new fields, and the interweaving of the ad- 
ministration and functions of the Party Security Serv- 
ice {Sicherhcitsdienst des Reichsfiihrers-SS—SD des 
RF-SS) with those of the Security Police (Sicherheits- 
polisei — Sipo). The two last-named organizations were 
combined under the Central Security Department 
(Reichssicherheitshaupiamt — RSHA ) . 

The German police organization, as such, is divided 
into two categories, the Security Police and the Order 
Police (OrdnungspoUsei — Orpo). 

(1) The Security Police has two branches: The 
Criminal Investigation Police (Kriminalpolizei — Kripo) 
and the Secret State Police (Geheime Staatspolisei — 
Gestapo). Under the control of the RF-SS the func- 
tions of the Criminal Investigation Police have under- 
gone many changes, and it now constitutes a valuable 
ally of the Secret State Police. The latter, as the politi- 
cal branch of the police, has always led the fight against 
subversive elements in Germany and served as the ex- 
ecutive arm in the process of ridding Germany of 
"undesirable" elements. An adjunct of the Gestapo is 
the Frontier Police (Grenzpolizei) , which was greatly 
strengthened in 1944 by attaching to it the Reinforced 
Frontier Guard Service {Verstarkte Grenzaufsichts- 
dienst). The latter is properly a branch of the Reich 
Ministry of Finance and now serves the combined pur- 
poses of this ministry and of the political police. To- 
gether, these organizations have the new and important 
mission of preventing the desertion of military per- 
sonnel, ^is well as the escape of foreign civilian workers 
across the borders of the Reich. 

(2) The Order Police includes the regular uniformed 
police and has acquired control of a number of auxiliary 
organizations which are not always concerned with 
strictly police functions. 

Components of the Order Police are: 

Protective Police {SchttUifoluiei — Schupo), a regular police 



force operating in tr>wns and cities with more than about 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Communal Protective Police {Schutspolisei der Gemeinden), a 
regular police force for towns too small to have the urban Pro- 
tective Police mentioned above. 

Gendarmery {Gendarmerie^, a regular police force for rural 

communities. 

Administrative Tolice {VenmltungspoliseV), for such routine 
functions as registration of residents, inspection of buildings, and 
the keeping of police records. 

Fire Protection Police (^Feuerschtitspolisei), a federalized 
communal fire-fighting organization with police status. 

Fire-Fighting Services (Feuenxehren), a federalized organiza- 
tion of voluntary fire fighters, replacing former private societies 
and associations. 

^Air Raid Protection Police {LuftschutspoUset), responsible for 
aid and clearance measures during air raids. 

Urban and Rural Auxiliary Guards {StadU und Landwacht), 
auxiliary police organizations of part-time volunteers in urban 
and rural areas. 

Technical Emergency Corps (Technische Nothilfe — TN), which 

Srovides technically trained personnel for emergency work of all 
inds, especially in case of a breakdown of public services. 

c. Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
THE Replacement Army (Chef der Heeresriistung und 
Befehlshaher des Ersatshceres — Ch H Rust u.BdE). 
In this function, which he acquired in July 1944, the 
RF-SS controls the conscription of the Armed Forces, 
the Army training and replacement system, and Army 
procurement and supply. He is responsible for the selec- 
tion and training of future officers and noncommissioned 
officers and, in his capacity as commander of all forces 
in the Zone of the Interior, he controls the Volkssturm 
and orders its employment. 

d. Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of 
Germanism (Reichskommissar fur die Festigung des 
Deutschen Volkstums — RKV). Since October 1939, when 
he received this appointment, the RF-SS has been the 
highest authority on all matters concerning the settling 
of Germans in annexed areas. A vast organization wa? 
created to deal with the redistribution of property which 
fell to the Germans as spoils of war. 

e. President of the Society "Fountain of Life" 
(Verein "Lehensborn e.V."). Througfh this organiza- 
tion, which he founded in September 1936, the RF-SS 
takes active control of the numerous measures which the 
S'S has devised in order to insure the "victory of births 
of good blood". 

f. President ok the Society "The Ancestral Heri- 
tage" {Verein "Das Ahnenerhe"). This group deals 
with racial and genealogical matters and fosters interest 
in family tradition and racial purity. 

g. Party Commissioner for All Racial Matters 
{Beauftragter der NSDAP fur alle Volkstums frag en). 
In this function, which is his only official one within the 
Party proper, the RF-SS acts as the chief adviser to the 
Fiihrer on racial matters, and as the coordinator between 
the Party and his own function as Reich Commissioner 
for the Striengthening of Germanism. 

h. Plenipotentiary General for Administration 
{Generalhevolhndchtigtcr fiir die Verwaltung). This 
appointment went with that of Minister of the Interior, 
the previous incumbent (Frick) having received it at 
the beginning of the war, to coordinate all wartime na- 
tional administration problems. 

3. Internal Special Functions of the SP'SS 

In his capacity as commander of the SS proper, 
Himmler has four special functions not directly 
connected with the organization and administra- 
tion of the SS. They are : 
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a. The Department for the Repatriation of Radial 
Germans {Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle — Vomi) is a bureau 
which is characterized as a Main Department {Hmp- 
tamt) because it comes directly under the JHF-SS. Since 
October 1939 this department has carried out the far- 
flung resettlement plans for "racial" Germans from the 
western borderlands of Russia. Hundreds of thousands 
of such persons have been transferred to the annexed 
areas of Poland. 

b. The Bureau Main Department SS-Obergruppen- 
fuhrer Heissmeyer (Dienststelle Hauptamt SS-Obergrup- 
penfuhrer Heissmeyer) has as its chief mission the con- 
trol of the National Political Educational Institutes 
(Nationalpolitische Ersiehungsanstalten — NPEA) and 
Boarding Schools (Heimschulen). The former are 
schools for selected pupils from all over Germany who 
are supposed to attain a high scholastic record while sub- 
jected to most severe indoctrination in Party ideology. 
Heimschtlen are designed for the children of soldiers, or 
of civil service officials who cannot maintain a permanent 
residence. These schools, in which political indoctrina- 
tion is especially accentuated, have grown rapidly in 
number to accommodate large numbers of children ren- 
dered homeless by air raids. 

c. The Security Service (Sicherheitsdienst dcs RF-SS 
— SD or SD des RF-SS) is nominally a branch of the 
General wS'i' but is controlled, under Himmler, by the 
Central Security Office (Reiclissicherheitshauptamt) 
along with the Security Police. It is officially the in- 

■ telligence service of the Party against internal enemies, 
while the Security Police (including the Gestapo) is the 
executive agent for combatting them. From its original 
mission the SD has constantly grown in scope and in 
1944 absorbed the bulk of the Abwehr, the intelligence 
organization of the Armed Forces. Many of its mem- 
bers were until recently engaged in occupied areas, but 
their number inside Germany has greatly increased with 
the shrinking of the areas still occupied. At the same 
time their importance in Germany has developed steadily 
and their preparations for the eventuality of defeat 
can be expected to be the most efficient and far reaching. 

d. With the formation of Volks Grenadier units in the 
latter part of 1944 the RF-SS became responsible for the 
personnel of these units, acting through a new special 
branch of the Army Personnel Office (PA/P 7). It is 
believed that such personnel are more or less interchange- 
able with the members of the Waffen-SS, 

4. SS Control of Public Life 

As impressive as the list of the functions of 
the RF-SS must appear, it is by no means more 
than an indication of the power of the which 
has enlarged its position and range of influence 
steadily by an unobtrusive but thorough policy 
of infiltration. Dominating almost every branch 
of official and semi-official German life, the SS 
has become a super-government composed of a 
racially conscious "order" of men (and women) 
bound by a rigid set of rules, the foremost of 
these being unswerving loyalty to one's immediate 
chief and unquestioning obedience. This strict 
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discipline ensures the complete subservience to 
the SS, even of those members who joined origi- 
nally merely as an expedient to be entitled to wear 
the black uniform and to climb the ladder of 
poUtical, economic, or even artistic success. 

A few statistics may serve to show to what 
extent this most powerful body has permeated 
the Third Reich: 

Hitler's personal entourage includes at least 
six 55 men. 

The Party Reich Directors (Reichsleiter) in- 
clude ten SS men out of a total of 16. Most of 
the six non-55 members have suffered a loss 
of power and prestige in the past two years. Ten 
of the 26 posts in the Reich Cabinet are held by 
55 men. Thirty-nine 55 men with the rank of 
colonel or above hold other important posts in - 
the Reich Ministries. 

Most of the Reichsstatthdter, provincial presi- 
dents, state ministers, and secretaries and vice- 
presidents of state governments are men whose 
high 55 rank is not always the most publicized 
feature of their careers. In municipal affairs 
jiumerous mayors arc identified with the 55. 

The permeation of all branches and levels of 
government in Germany by officers of the 55 is 
matched on a nearly equal scale in industry, fi- 
nance, commerce, cultural activities, and chari- 
table organizations. 

5. Organization of the SS • 

a. Functional Organization. The 55 
proper is divided functionally into three main 
groups: 

(1) The General 55 {Allgemeine SS), com- 
posed of the ordinary part-time members of Gen- . 
eral 55 regiments (SS-Standarten) , the full-time 
members (normally with the rank of major or 
above) of General 55 units and headquarters, 
and non-active members attached to units and 
headquarters of the General 55. The General 
55 is not maintained by the state; its expendi- 
tures are borne by the Party and ultimately con- 
trolled by the Party Treasurer, who himself holds 
the rank of a full general of the 55. 

In certain occupied countries (e.g. Norway, 
Holland) organizations have been set up which 
are modeled on the General 55. These are known 
as Germanic 55 (Germanische SS) and have 
their own central organization, ultimately subor- 
dinate to the RF-SS in Germany. 

(2) The Armed 55 (IVaffen-SS). This cate- 
gory comprises the full-time military organization 
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of the together with their training and re- 
placement units, schools, and installations. It is 
a specially regulated public instrument of the 
Reich on the model of the Army and is now con- 
sidered a component part of the Armed Forces. 
Its expenses are home by the State. 

(3) The Death' s-Head Formations (SS-Toten- 
kopfverbdnde). These consist mainly of the 
"guard units of concentration camps. Their de- 
velopment from the General SS is closely identi- 
fied with the work of the Gestapo. Their ex- 
penses are a responsibility of the State. 

b. High Command Organization. The SS 
High Command is known as the Reichsfuhrung- 
SS and consists of the RF-SS, his staffs, and the 
chiefs of the Main Departments (Hauptamter) 
described below. These Main Departments ad- 
minister the internal affairs of the three func- 
tional subdivisions of the SS. 

(1) The Headquarters Staff of the RF-SS 
(Kommandostab RF-SS) is located at the Field 
Command Post of the RF-SS (Feldkommando- 
stelle RF-SS) which is usually near Hitler's 
headquarters in the field {Fiihrerhauptquartter) . 

(2) The Main Department Personal Staff 
(Hauptamt Persdnlicher Stab — HA Pers. Stab) 
is a permanent installation at Himmler's reair 
headquarters to assist him in the execution of 
his manifold tasks. 

(3) The 5"^ Central Department (SS-Haup- 
tamt — SS-HA) is responsible for miscellaneous 
over-all administrative and personnel matters. 
It is divided into the following live groups (Amts- 
gruppen — Ag) : 

Group A handles general administration matter. 

Group B takes care of recruiting and registration of 
all categories of SS personnel. 

Group C is responsible for propaganda, education, and 
physical training. 

Group D controls the Germanic 55 (Germanische SS) 
including recruitment in cooperation with Group B. 

The Executive Staff of the German Volkssturm 
(Stabsfiihrung des Deutschen Volkssturms) has been 
identified in the SS Central Department and presumably 
handles the responsibilities of the RF-SS connected with 
this national militia. 

(4) The 53" Main Operational Department 
(SS-Fuhrungshauptamt — SS-FHA) concerns it- 
self largely with the Waffen-SS. It grew out of 
the former Operational Office in the i'^' Central 
Department in 1940. Its long-time chief, Hans 
Juttner, is now the deputy of the RF-SS in his 
capacity as Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army. This Main 



Department contains the following four groups : 

Group A controls operations, personnel, and supply. 
It includes the Headquarters OfBces {Komnumdoamter) 

of the General .S'S' and of the Waffen-SS. 

Group B is responsible for the selection and training 
of officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Group C consists of the inspectorates of the various 
branches of service. 

Group D is in charge of medical matters for the 
entire S^. 

(5) The 55" Main Economic Administrative 
Department ( SS-Wirtschaftsverwaltungshaupt- 
amt — SS-WVHA) is responsible for fiscal mat- 
ters, administration of i'^" property and concen- 
tration camps, and control of supply installations. 
It is divided into five groups as follows : 

Group A includes finance, law, and certain general 
administration matters. 

Group B is responsible for supply installations and 
procurement and delivery of certain types of supplies for 
55 units and headquarters. 

Group C administers the works and buildings of the 
SS, including the construction of buildings. 

Group D administers all concentration camps. 

Group W manages the economic enterprises of the 

-55.^ 

(6) The 55* Main Race and Settlement De- 
partment (SS-Rasse- und -Siedlungshauptamt — 
SS-RuSHA) contains the following four offices 

4mter) : 

Administration Office (Veriualtungsamf). 

Marriage Office (Heiratsaml) which rigidly controls 
the selection of suitable wives by 55 men. 

Racial Office {Rassenamt) , which selects future 55 
men and handles the tasks of racial selection connected 
with the function of the RF-SS as Reich Commissioner 
for the Strengthening of Germanism. 

Settlement Office (Siedlutigsamt), which deals with 
the settlement of discharged 55 men, especially in the 
annexed eastern areas. 

The above offices of the Main Race and Settle- 
ment Department are further divided into Main 
Branches (Hauptabteilungen). One of these is 
the Main Welfare Branch, which handles the 
problems of welfare and pensions in close coop- 
eration with the SS Main Welfare and Pension 
Department (SS-Hauptfursorge- und- Versorg- 
ungsamt) in the Reich Ministry of the Interior. 

(7) The S'S' Main Department for Personnel 
( SS-Personalhauptamt—SS-Pers.HA ) is the cen- 
tral recording office for all officers and poten- 
tial officers, including those of the Security Serv- 
ice (SD). It is not itself responsible for promo- 
tions axid appointments. It is divided into two 
offices (Amter) : 
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The Office of Oflicer Personnel Records (.Amt fw ' 
PUhrerpersonalien) . 

The Office for Potential Officers (.Amt fur Fuhrer- 
nachwttchs). 

(8) The Main Legal Department (Haupt- 
amt SS-Gericht — HA SS-Gericht) is concerned 
with the special jurisprudence which operates 
within the and police organization. It is di- 
vided into four offices {Amter) : ■ 

Office I is the Legal Affairs Office. 

Office II is the Office for Organization, Personnel, and 
Disciplinary Matters. 

Office III is the Office for Pardons, Reprieves, and 
the Execution of Sentences. 

Office IV is a Liaison Office {Verbindungsamt). 

c. Regional Organization. (1) General. 
The basis of the regional organization of the 
is the district (Oberabschnitt — Oa.). There are. 
seventeen of these districts in Germany proper 
and each coincides exactly with a Wehrkreis 
(Army corps area). The districts are known 
by geographical names, but it has become a con- 
venient and growing custom to add to the name 
the Roman numeral of the corresponding Wehr- 
kreis. With two exceptions, the headquarters of 
the district is in the same city as that of the 
Wehrkreis. In addition six districts have been 
organized in occupied countries and are known 
by names according to their geographical location. 
One of these, named "Ukraine" was dissolved 
early in 1944. 

The control of a district is entrusted to a 
Higher 55" and Police Commander (Hdherer SS 
und PolizetfUhrer — HSSPf), who normally com- 
mands both the and police units and installa- 
tions in the district. 

Occupied areas which have not been organized 
into SS districts are also commanded by an 
HSSPf, whose functions are analogous to those 
of the HSSPf of a district. 

In certain areas a regional organization of the 
Waffen-SS exists side by side with the general 
regional organization of the and police. These 
•areas are controlled, for special purposes of the 
Waffen-SS only, by territorial Commanders of 
the Waffen-SS (Befehlshaber der Waffen-SS— 
^Bfh.d.W-SS). 

(2) Authority of the HSSPf. (a) General 
functions. The HSSPf is the representative of 
the RF-SS ai any given military territorial head- 
quarters, or, where they exist, at the headquarters 
of the Reich commissioners (Reichskommissare) 
for occupied areas. As such he is the official ad- 
viser in all 55 and police matters to the r^ional 



representatives of the Reich government admin- 
istering any part of such an area. 

He is the commander of the 55 district if the 
area under his jurisdiction is constituted as such. 

The HSSPf commands the 55 and police units 
and installations in his area except those which 
have been subordinated to the OKH for opera- 
tions and those which are commanded by a terri- 
torial commander of the Waffen-SS. 

Operational commands have been assigned to 
an HSSPf under different circumstances and in 
varying degrees. Such commands have consisted 
of special staffs for combating partisans (55 und 
Polizei-Fiihrungsstab fiir Bandenbekdmpfung) 
and battle groups which were formed hastily from 
the forces normally commanded by the HSSPf 
when his area was invaded or threatened. A 
number of personalities have in this way gradu- 
ated from assignment as HSSPf to that of the 
commander of an 55 corps. 

Various special offices are sometimes combined 
with that of the HSSPf in certain areas. For 
example, the HSSPf in Prague holds the position 
~bf .Minister of State for Bohemia and Moravia 
(Staatsminister fiir Bohmen ttnd M&hren) and 
acts as the deputy to the Reich Protector of this 
area. The HSSPf in the Government General 
holds the position of State Secretary for Security 
Matters (Staatssckretdr des Sicherheitswesens) . 

With the increasing danger to Germany proper 
new responsibilities have been thrust upon the 
HSSPf, especially in the border areas. In some 
cases he has assumed active command of all 
units of the auxiliary organizations of the Reich 
and of the Party, except those of the Todt Organi- 
zation (OT), so far as they have been organized 
for defensive combat tasks. In case of an in- 
vasion of his area he has been ordered to attach 
himself and all the units under him, including 
those of the 55 and police, to the commander of 
the Wehrkreis and to act as his deputy for the 
latter if necessary. 

The full title of an HSSPf may indicate the 
Wehrkreis (e.g. HSSPf Wehrkreis X), the geo- 
graphical name of the Oberabschnitt (HSSPf 
Nordsec), or its headquarters city (HSSPf Hamr 
burg). In occupied or annexed areas the title 
varies. The following examples are given as illus- 
trations : HSSPf bcim Reichskommissar fiir die 
besetsten niederVdndischen Gebiets is also encoun- 
tered as HSSPf Nordwest or zk HSSPf den 
Haag. The HSSPf in Greece was normally 
designated HSSPf Griechenland. 
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Each HSSPf is assisted by a Chief of Staff 
(Stabsfiihrer) in the execution of all his duties. 
The latter is also the Chief of Staff of the SS 
district in those areas where the HSSPf is also 
the commander of such a district. 

(b) Organisation of SS districts. In Greater 
Germany (excluding Bohemia-Moravia and the 
Government General), the HSSPf has two sepa- 
rate staffs for his two main functions. One staff 
assists him in the command and administration 
of the SS, another in that of the police. 

The staff of the SS within the district con- 
sists of the following officers under the Chief of 
Staff: 

Administrative Officer. 
Chief Medical Officer. 
Director of Training. 
Chief Personnel Officer. 
Chief Signal Officer. 

The Administrative Officer heads the Adminis- 
trative Office (Verwaltungsamt), which operates 
under the control of the SS Main Economic Ad- 
ministrative Department and handles all matters 
of finance and supply within the district. 

Each district is divided into two or more sub- 
districts (Ahschnittc), each having its own head- 
quarters. These sub-districts are distinguished 
by Roman numerals. Their commanders are 
known as Filhrcr dcs SS-Ahschnitts. The head- 
quarters of the sub-districts are organized 
on the same general lines as those of the dis- 
trict; both are closely parallel to the standard 
German staff organization for any military unit 
or headquarters, including the numbers and let- 
ters used for the sections and sub-sections. 

Each of the districts inside Germany has a 
Waffen-SS recruiting center (Ergdnzungsstelle) 
administered directly by the SS Central Depart- 
ment. It also has a section for racial and settle- 
ment matters ( Rasse- und Siedlungswesen ), which 
is under the supervision of the SS Main Race 
and Settlement Department. 

The staff of the HSSPf for the command and 
administration of the police includes the follow- 
ing two leading police officers under the Chief of 
Staff: 

Inspector of the Security Police and of the 
Security Service (Inspekteur der Sicherheits- 
polizei und des Sicherheitsdienstes — IdSuSD, 
sometimes also given as IdS). 

Inspector of the Order Police (Inspekteur der 
Ordnungspolizei — IdO ). This officer controls 
the commander of the Barrack Police (those ele- 



ments of the Protective Police who live in bar- 
racks), who has the title of Commander of the 
Protective Police (Kommandeur der Schuts- 
polizci). 

These inspectors have complete administrative 
departments covering all aspects of police activi- 
ties which are assigned to their respective 
branches. 

Certain areas adjacent to Germany, particu- 
larly Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg, have been 
incorporated into Wehrkreise while their civil ad- 
ministration has remained separate. For these 
areas a dual nomenclature exists for the leading 
members of the police staff of the HSSPf. They 
are referred to as Insi)ectors in the old part of 
the district and as Senior Commanders (Befehls- 
haber) of their respective branches for the an- 
nexed areas. The latter nomenclature coincides 
with that of the corresponding officers in areas 
outside the Reich proper as described below. 

The organization of SS districts outside Greater 
Germany (namely Ost, Nordwest, Nord, Ost- 
lattd, and formerly Ukraine) is identical to that 
inside Germany with the following exceptions: 

There is an economic section directly subordi- 
nate to the HSSPf. This is headed by an officer 
known as SS-Wirtschafter and replaces the ad- 
ministrative office in the vS'5' district. 

The sub-districts of 5.9 districts do not exist. 
Instead, one or more .S^" and Police Commanders 
(SS und PoUzeifiihrer — SSPf) may exist. These 
are representatives of the HSSPf in all his func- 
tions for the sub-area which is assigned to them. 

A Waffen-SS Recruiting Inspectorate (Ersatz- 
inspektion der Waffen-SS) replaces the Waffen- 
SS Recruiting Center. 

The leading officers on the staff of the HSSPf 
for the command and administration of the police 
have the following titles and functions : 

Senior Commander of the Security Police and 
of the Security Service ( Bcfehlshaber der Sicher- 
heitspolizei und des Sicherheitsdienstes — BdSuSD 
or BdS). He may control subordinate area com- 
manders (Koiiimandeitrc — KdSuSD or KdS). 

Senior Commander of the Order Police 
{Befehlshabcr der Orduungspolizei — BdO). He 
may control subordinate Commanders (KdO). 

These Senior Commanders have complete ad- 
ministrative departments covering all aspects of 
police activities which are assigned to their re- 
spective branches. 

The above deviations in the organization of 
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the police, but not those relating to the SS, also 
apply to the district Bohmen-Mahren. 

(c) Organisation of areas which are not SS 
districts. In occupied areas which are not con- 
stituted as districts, the HSSPf retains his 
dual function as commander of all and police 
forces. There is considerably less emphasis on 
matters and normally no special staff for 
the latter exists. The police functions take on 
added significance because the HSSPf not onl\- 
concerns himself with the German police forces 
but also controls, in varying degrees, the native 
police in the area. The nomenclature of the 
police officers coincides with that in -y^" districts 
outside Greater Germany. 

In Italy several HSSPf 's have been installed. 
They are subordinated to one Supreme S'i' and 
Police Commander (Hochstcr SS und Polizei- 
fiihrer — Hochst. SSPf). It is believed that the 
general organization of the areas controlled by 
these officers differs little from that of the HSSPf 
and subordinate SSPf's in other occupied areas. 

(3) Territorial commanders of the Waffen-SS. 
Tn certain sclecled areas the High Command 
lias installed territorial commanders of the 
Waffen-SS (Bcfchhhahcr drr Waffni-SS—Bfh. 
d.W-SS). These represent the regional echelon 
of the .Vi" High Command for the Waffen-SS 
only. They execute its directives and are in 
complete c<jmniand of all units of the Waffen-SS 
in their areas. The commander of the Waffen- 
SS shares with the HSSPf control of the static 
installations of the Waffcn-SS, but is otherwise 
completetly independent of him. Such com- 
manders have been identified in the Netherlands, 
in Bohemia and Moravia, in the area of the 5".^' 
district "Ostland", and in Hungary. 

The commander of the Waffen-SS may take 
on operational assignments under the command 
of the OKH. 

The staff organization of these commanders 
is comparable to that of a corps. The various 
members of his staff represent the different offices 
of the High Command and the Inspectorates of 
the branches of service. 

(4) List of SS districts. The following is a 
list of the SS districts together with their head- 
quarters and the corresponding Wehrkreisc. 



Oa. Headquarters Wehrkreis 

Nordost Konigsberg I 

Ostsee Stettin II 

Spree . Berlin III 

Elbe Dresden IV 





O L U L lii cti l 


\- 


West 


DiissclcJorf 


VI 


Sud 


IVTiiiirlipn 


VII 




Ri"PQlaii 


\'TIT 


1 UlUtl"' VV Cl J d 


\ t"nl cpti 

\\J\ St 1 1 


IX 

1 - \ 


i \ Kji yis^ZK. 


r\ H m 1111 I'd" 


V 


A/Tittp 


l^f '1 1 in G(* n w'Pi ()■ 
iJl cl Lli 1 1 1 \» Cli^ 


XI 


R hein- W' cst- 


Wit'sbR-dc'ii 


XH 








Main 


"MiirnhpfCT 


XIII 


] innaii 


VVein 


X\TI 


iLl LlVlJIctllV I 




XVIII 


Weu'Vi sol 




XX 


WnrtVir* 
VV cll tllv 


r*os(.'ii 


XXI 




l~^pn TTtdot 
1 jk.\\ j 1 tlcl^ 


( Xt»t litf*rl:»nfl<;^ 


i \ < ji ( I 






( )st 




( ieneralgouver- 






nement 


l!ohmen- 


Prague 


Pxihmen und 


Miihren 




Miihren 


Ostland 


Ri.ga 


(Ostland) 



(5) List of SS sub-districts. Each district 
comprises an average of two or three sub-dis- 
"tricts (Abschmtte) distinguished by Roman nu- 
merals. The sub-districts are also colloquiall}^ 
referred to by the names of the regions which they 
comprise or by the location of their headquarters. 



X umber 


t)a. 


Headquarters 


1 


Slid 


Miinchen 


H 


Elbe 


Dresden 


HI 


Spree 


Berlin 


IV 


^litte 


Hannover 


\^ 


West 


Duisburg 


VI 


Siidost 


Breslau 


\'TT 


X'^ordost 


Konigsberg 


VIII 


Donau 


Linz 


IX 


Main 


Wiirzburg 


X 


Siidwesl 


Stuttgart 


XI 


Rhein-Wesl- 


Koblenz 




mark 




XII 


Spree 


1- rankfurt/Odei 


XIII 


Ostsee 


Stettin 


XIV 


Xordsec 


Oldenburg 


XV 


Xordsee 


Hamburg- 






Altona 


XVI 


Mittc 


Dessau 


XVII 


West 


Allinster 


XVITI 


Elbe 


Halle/Saale 


XTX 


Siidwest 


Karlsruhe 


XX 


Xordsee 


Kiel 


XXI 


Siido.st 


Hirschberg 


XXII 


Xordost 


Allenstein 
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V VTTT 


spree 


Berlin 


V "V TT 7 

XXIV 


Siidost 


Oppeln 


AAV 


vV est 


Dortmund 


XXVI 


Weichsel 


Zoppot 


AA V 11 


Fulda-Werra 


Weiinar 


AA VIU 


Main 


Bayreuth 


XXIX 


budwest 


Konstanz 


XXX 


Rhein- West- 


Frankfurt/ 




mark 


Main 


XXXI 


Donau 


\ V len 


"V "V V T T 

XXXll 


bud 


Augsburg 


Y Y YTTT 
A AAlli 




ocnwcrm 


AAAl V 


Kiiein- wcbi- 


S aarbritcken 




mark 




XXXv 


Alpeuland 


Graz 


XXXVI 


Alpenland 


Salzburg 


XXXVIl 


Bohmen- 


Reichenberg 




Mahren 




V "v v \ /' r I T 
AAA V J il 


Bohmen- 

TV T ' ' 1 


- 

Karlsbad 


V V V T \* 

AAAl A 


Man re 11 
IJohmen- 


Briinn 




Mahrcn 




A AAA 


Weichsel 


I'lroinberg 


V V V V T 

A AAA! 


Weichsel 


Th(jrn 




wa.rmc 


Onescn 


xxxxni 


Warthc 


Litzniannstadt 


XXXXTV 


Xordost 


Gumbimien 


XXXXV 


Sitdwest 


Strassburg 



(6) 5'kS' regiments. The organization of the 
.S'^" in the echelons below the sub-districts is on a 
unit rather than a territorial basis, although each 
unit controls a definite territor}'. Each sub-dis- 
trict headquarters controls two to four infan- 
try regiments (SS-russ-Standarten) . After 5 
years of war these regiments are now no more 
than skeleton cadres carrying on the tradition and, 
to a limited extent, the functions of the organiza- 
tion until their members in the Armed Forces and 
Wajfcn-SS are demobilized. Regiments are num- 
bered consecutively from 1 to 125. 

Each regiment is normally composed of three 
active battalions (Sturmbanne) and one reserve 
battalion (Reserve-Sturmbann). The active bat- 
talions bear 1-loman numerals. 

Each active battalion consists of four com- 
panies (Stiirme) and a medical detachment (Sani- 
tatsstaffcl). One of the four companies may 
serve locally as a guard company ( Wachkoin- 
panic) and one as an emergency company ( Alarm- 
Kompanic) , while the remaining two are assigned 
to general duties. 

A reserve battalion has two reserve companies 
and a reserve medical detachment. 



Recruiting battalions (Ergdnsungs-Stunn- 

bannc) are reserve battalions which undergo 3 
months drilling prior to summary transfer to the 
Waffen-SS. 

Each company is divided into three or four 
platoons (Trupps), each composed of three sec- 
tions (Scharen). The file (Rotte) is the smallest 
unit of the i".?. 

There are a number of specialist and technical 
units {Sondereinheiten) in the S'5'. Among them 
are : cavalry regiments (SS-Reiterstandarten 
(R)); signal battalions (SS-Nachrichtcn-Sturm- 
hannc (N)) ; engineer battalions (SS-Pionier- 
Stuniihanne (Pi) ) ; medical companies (SS- 
Sanitats-Stiiriiic (San. St.)); motor transport 
companies {SS-Kraftfalir-Stiirnie (/T)); motor- 
cycle companies {SS-KradstUr»ie) . 

Within each district there is also a supplement- 
ary reserve formation (Stamiiiabteilung) , which 
is organized into territorial sub-units (Begirke). 

b. The Waffen-SS 

a. Origin and Growth. Ever since 1933 a 
portion of the 5'.S" has been armed and trained 
along military lines and served on a full-time 
basis, living in special barracks. These troops 
were originally known as the SS-Verfiigungstrup- 
pen (SS-FT), the name indicating that they were 
held at the disposition of Hitler for any purpose 
whatever. By 1939 four regiments (Sfandarten) 
of these troops had been organized. 

The Vcrfiigungstruppcn took part in the occu- 
pation of Austria and Czechoslovakia side by side 
with the troops of the Army. During the months 
preceding the outbreak of the war they ^'.x■re given 
intensive military training and were formed into 
regular military units which then took an active 
part in the Polish campaign. Elements of the 
Death's Head Formations ( Totcnkopfverbdnde) 
also took the field as military units. 

During the following winter and spring the 
regiments which had fought in Poland were ex- 
panded into brigades and later into full divisions. 
This purely military branch of the 6".? was at first 
known as the Bei>jaffncte SS (literally "Armed 
SS") and later as the Waffen-SS. The Leib- 
staiidarfc SS "Adolf Hitler" became the SS divi- 
sion of the same name ; the Standarte "Deutsch- 
land", together with the Austrian Standarte "Der 
Fiikrer", formed the J'crfiigungs Division, to 
which a third regiment "Langcmarck" was pres- 
ently added to form the division "Das Reich" ; and 
the Totcnkopf units were formed into the "Toten- 
kopf" Division. These three divisions were to be 
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the nucleus of the WaffenSS in its rapid expan- 
sion which followed. 

The Waffen-SS is based on the tradition of the 

General 55". It retained the strict racial selection 
and the emphasis on political indoctrination of the 
55. The reasons for its formation were as much 
political as they were a welcome opportunity to 
acquire for the 55 the officer material which was 
to prove, so valuable later on. 

With the intensification of the war the Waffen- 
SS became the proponent of the recruiting of 
"Nordic" peoples for military service in the in- 
terest of Germany. In 1940 the Standarten 
"Nordland" and "Westland" were created in 
order to incorporate such "Germanic" volunteers 
into the Waffen-SS. They were combined with 
the existing Standarte "Germania" to form the 
"Wiking" Division. 

In the subsequent years the Waffen-SS pro- 
ceeded to form native "Legions" in most occupied 
areas. These, in turn, were later converted into 
Waffen-SS brigades and divisions. 

A slackening in the principles of racial selection 
occurred only after the war took on much less 
favorable aspects. During 1943 and 1944 the 
SS turned more and more toward frantic recruit- 
ing of all available manpower in occupied areas. 
While its major effort was directed toward the 
incorporation of the "racial" Germans (Volks- 
dt?utsche), a method was devised which permitted 
the recruiting of foreigners of all nationalities on 
a grand scale, while retaining at least some sem- 
blance of the original principles of "Nordic" su- 
periority. Spreading foreigners thinly through- 
put trustworthy established units soon proved 
insufficient to digest the mass of recruits. Con- 
sequently divisions of foreigners were formed 
which received a sprinkling of regular Waffcn-SS 
cadres. Finally the necessity arose to complement 
the officer corps of the Waffen-SS with foreigners. 

Still very much concerned with the racial as- 
pects of its units, the Waffen-SS developed a sys- 
tem of nomenclature which dubs the unit as for- 
eign by an addition to its name. 

Units containing a high percentage of "racial" 
Germans and "Germanic" volunteers (i.e. Scandi- 
navians, Dutch, Flemings, Walloons, and French- 
men), carry the designation "FreiwiUigen-" as 
part of their names, e.g. 11. SS-Freiwilligen- 
Pamergrenadier-Division "Nordland". Units 
containing a preponderance of "non-Germanic" 
personnel, especially members of the Slavic and 
Baltic peoples, carry the designation "Wdffen-" 
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as part of their names, e.g. 15. Waffcn-Grenadier- 
Division-SS {Lett. Nr. 1). Officers of "non- 
Germanic" origin cannot become full-fledged 
members of the 55 officer corps. They are desig- 
nated as Waffen-Fiihrer der SS, and the individ- 
ual rank is always given in the same manner, e.g. 
Waffen-Untersttirinfiihrer. 

There is no doubt that this rapid expansion has 
somewhat modified the character of the Waffen- 
SS as a political elite formation. Nevertheless, 
the crack divisions of this organization may still 
be expected to fight to the very end, especially 
since the individual soldier and especially the in- 
dividual officer have been made to feel personally 
involved in the endless series of war crimes, and 
strong propaganda has convinced most that their 
treatment, either in captivity or after defeat, will 
compare very unfavorably with that accorded 
other members of the armed forces. 

The Waffen-SS at present consists of at least 
31 divisions and three brigades, as well as a num- 
ber of independent smaller units. Of the divi- 
sions se\'en are Pamcr divisions. They form the 
strongest and politically most reliable portion of 
Ihe^ Waffen-SS. The balance consists of five 
Panzer Grenadier divisions, five mountain divi- 
sions (of which at least one is believed to have 
been disbanded), seven infantry divisions, and 
two cavalry divisions. Three other divisions have 
been identified, but their type is not certain. 
About a third of the divisions are classified as 
"non-Germanic". Of the brigades at least one is 
of the Panzer Grenadier type and its strength is 
little less than that of a division. 

Of the 13 identified 55 Corps five are Panzer 
corps, two mountain corps, four infantry corps 
and two of uncertain type. At least one 55 
Panzer Army exists. It played a prominent part 
in the Ardennes counteroffensive in December 
1944. 

Among the divisions of the Waffen-SS one is 
designated as the SS-Polizei Division. This is 
the only unit made up of members of the police 
which has been fully incorporated into the Waffen- 
SS. It is not to be confused with the SS-Polizei- 
Regimenter, which have remained part of the 
police and are described in a separate section 
below. 

b. Recruiting, Training, and Replacement 
IN THE Waffcn-SS. (1) Recruiting, (a) Gen- 
eral. In principle, no new members were ac- 
cepted for the 55 after 1933 except from selected 
graduates of the Hitler Youth. The creation of 
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the Waffen-SS and its rapid growth have caused 
the partial suspension of this rule, although serv- 
ice in the Waffen-SS does not necessarily entail 
membership in the General 

(b) Pre-war recruitment. Suitable SS candi- 
dates were singled out while still in the Hitler 
Youth. In particular boys who had proved them- 
selves, often under 55 leadership, in the HJ pa- 
trol service {HJ-Strcifcndicnst) were welcomed 
as future SS men. If the candidate satisfied 55 
requirements with respect to political reliability, 
racial purity, and physique, he was accepted at the 
age of 18 as a candidate {Bcwcrbcr) . On the 
occasion of tlie annual Party Congress (Reichs- 
partei) in September of the same year, he was 
accepted as an aspirant (Aivwdrtcr) , received an 
55 certificate (SS-Anszvcis) , and was enrolled 
in the ranks of the 55. 

(c) IVart'tme recruitment. Recruitment and 
enrollment of new members for the 55 have be- 
come of particular importance in view of the 
great expansion of the Waffcn-SS during the war. 
The 55 Central Department (SS-lJauptamt) is 
responsible for recruiting and registration of 
Germans and of "Germanic" and "non-Germanic" 
foreigners for the Waffcn-SS. It exercises such 
functions for German and "Germanic" personnel 
through the Recruiting and Registration Group 
( Amtsgruppe B), and for "ncm-Cnnnanic" for- 
eigners through Group D — Germanic 5S {Amts- 
fjriippc D) . 

The 55 Main Operational Dcpartincnt (SS- 
Fiihrungshauptamt — SS-PHA), which is respon- 
sible for the operational control of the Waffen- 
SS, lays down the general policy on recruiting 
and notifies its special requirements from time 
to time. The 55 Central Department, however, 
remains responsible for the whole recruiting sys- 
tem of both the General 55 and the Waffen-SS. 
Recruiting for the General 55, now almost at 
a standstill as a result of the war, is carried out 
through its own local units. 

Service in the Waffen-SS is, at least officially, 
voluntary. The Waffen-SS claims priority over 
all other branches of the Armed Forces in the 
selection of recruits. To meet the high rate of 
casualties and the expansion of Waffen-SS field 
divisions, service in the Waffen-SS was made 
compulsory for all members of the General 55 
and voluntary transfer of personnel after being 
inducted into any of the other branches of the 
Armed Forces was permitted. Since 1943 a great 
amount of pressure has been exerted on mem- 



bers of the Hitler Youth to "volunteer" lor the 
Waffen-SS. Still more recently, complete Army, 
Navy, and Air Force units were taken over by 
the Waffen-SS, given 55 training, and incor- 
porated into its field units. 

(d) Recruitment machinery zvit/iin Germany. 
The enlistment drives of tlie Waffen-SS within 
Germany, at first occurring at irregular intervals, 
are now practically continuous, indicating the 
great need for replacements. Tlic SS-Standarte 
"Kurt Eggers", through its various agencies is 
the most successful ])ropaganda machiner)' for the 
Waffcn-SS. Through its war reporter battalion 
(Kriegsbcrichtcr AbtcUung) it publicizes the im- 
portant role of the Waffcn-SS in the German 
press. Recruitment for the Waffcn-SS is region- 
ally organized and controlled by the recruiting 
office {Ergcinsungsamt — Amt I), which is sub- 
ordinate to the Recruiting and Registration Group. 
The regional organization consists of recruiting 
centers ( ErgiinzungsstcUen ) . which are named in 
accordance with the 55 districts ( SS-Oberab- 
schnitte) in which they are located. They also 
carry the Roman numeral of the Wehrkrcis and 
are always located at the Wclirkrcis headquarters 
city, except in 55 district "Mittc", ^^•here the re- 
cruiting center is at Braunschweig instead of 
Hannover, and 55 district "Weichsel" , where it 
is at Gotenhafen instead of Danzig. Some of 
these recruiting centers also maintain branch 
offices outside Germany for the recruitment of 
racial Germans ( J^olksdeiitsche) . The recruiting 
centers, in cooperation with various State and 
military autliorities effect tlie release of the ex- 
amined and accepted applicants by the Reich 
Labor Service and by the recruiting sub-area 
headquarters (W chrbezirkskommando) . The re- 
cruits are then sent to a specific training and re- 
jjlacement unit or maneuver area of the Waffen- 
SS. 

In January 1945, the recruiting centers for the 
Waffcn-SS were combined with tho.se of the 
Army for its v(jlunteers for the oflicer and non- 
commissioned officer careers and lor Volks Gre- 
nadier divisions. Under Himmler's orders 
"combined recruiting centers of the Army and 
Waffcn-SS" ( Ergansungsstclleii dcs H ceres nnd 
der Waffcn-SS) were set up in each Wehrkrcis, 
with branch offices in all major cities. 

(e) Recruitment macliincry outside Germany. 
The original decision to enlist "Germanic" and 
"non-Germanic" foreigners to serve with the 
IVaffcn-SS was based on the propaganda rather 
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than on the fighting value of these volunteers. 
No doubt for this reason the men were mostly 
organized in small independent national legions. 

In Scandinavia and the occupied countries of 
the West, the recruiting was undertaken 'largely 
by the local Nazi and Quisling parties: in the 
Baltic states by the German controlled govern- 
ments ; and in the Balkans by the German authori- 
ties in agreement with the governments concerned. 
With the growing need for reinforcements, a 
large element of compulsion entered into the re- 
cruiting campaigns. At the same time the small 
uneconomic legions were reorganized into regi- 
ments and battalions, either to be incorporated 
into existing Waffeii-SS divisions or to form the 
basis for new divisions and brigades. Early in 
1943 the German government, in exchange for 
promises to deliver certain quantities of war 
equipment, obtained from the governments of 
Rumania, Hungary, and Slovakia their consent 
to an all-out recruiting drive for the Waffcn-SS 
among the "racial" Germans domiciled in those 
countries. In eflfect, all able-bodied men whd 
could be considered to be of German origin, in- 
cluding some who could scarcely speak the Ian 
guage, were induced by various forms of social 
and economic pressure to volunteer, and many 
men already serving in the Armies of these three 
countries were transferred to the Germans. Wil? 
over 100,000 men were obtained in this manner 
and were distributed among all the divisions of 
the JVaffen-SS. 

The whole of this foreign recruiting organiza- 
tion is controlled by the Germanic recruiting of- 
fice (Gcrinanischcs Erglinzungsauit — Aint H) in 
the Germanic J.S" group (Aintsgruppc D — Ag 
D). Orginally this recruiting organization con- 
sisted of a number of recruiting commands 
{Ersatskommandos) established in the principal 
cities of the occupied countries. Subsequently 
these were reorganized as recruiting inspec- 
torates {SS-Ersats'mspektioncn) responsible for 
recruiting over a wide area, e.g. SS recruiting 
inspectorate Siidosframn at Vienna for the whole 
of the Balkans. Such inspectorates control a 
number of recruiting commands covering smaller 
areas, which again are subdivided into branch 
offices {NcbcnstcUcn) ; finally, there arc various 
enlistment centers {WcrhesteUen) under each 
branch office. 

(2) Training. (a) General. Propaganda on 
behalf of the SS, political education, physic?.! 
training, pre-militan,- and technical training, as 



well as training within the .S".S", are the responsi- 
bility f)f the Central Department. However, 
the responsibility for the military training of 

JVaffen-SS units devolves entirely on the SS 

Main Operational Department. 

Before the war the JTS' aspirant in his first year 
of service trained for tlie SA Defense Training 
Badge {SA-U'ehrahaeichen) and the Reich 
Sports Badge in i)ronze {hronccncs Reiclissport- 
ahcriclien). He was then called up first for six 
months of service in the Reich Labor Service, and 
then for his term of diuy in the German Army. 
After two and a half years, he returned to the 
to receive further intensive training and in- 
doctrination. Finally, on the ninth of November 
following his return to civil life, he was inducted 
into the SS as a full 5"5" man. The outbreak of 
the war and the creation of the Waffen-SS inter- 
rupted this training schedule. 

(b) Propaganda and political education. The 
Office for Political Education {Amt Weltan- 
schauUehc Ersielmnq — Amt 1) in the Education 
and Physical Training Group (Amtsgruppe C — 
Ag C) is res])onsible for pro]iaganda and the 
jwlitical education of Gcnnan personnel. This is 
carried out mainly in two w:xys. In the first place 
Ihis office .supervises the issuance of a number of 
propaganda jniblications, such as the W affcn-SS 
recruiting handbook "Dirli ruft die Waffen-SS", 
the series of .9.9 educational booklets {SS-Schii- 
lungshcfte) . a news magazine for 5"5 and Police 
{SS-Itiformafionsd'ensf) , and an illustrated mag- 
azine with stories and articles for more general 
consumption (SS-Leitlicft). Secondly, this of- 
fice holds political education courses for SS 
officers and enlisted personnel in vV.V training 
camps (SS-AushildungsIagcr) and in addition is 
responsible for the appointment of education offi- 
cers {Schiduvgsoffizicre) to the stafTs of the SS 
training schools. I^olitical and propaganda di- 
recti^•es for the Waffen-SS also emanate from 
this office. 

The foreign recruits often require special in- 
doctrination before they can be handed over to 
the Waffen-SS as fit for its military training. To 
meet this need special training camps (Aiisbil- 
dtmgslagcr) were established. Such camps and 
the whole political education of foreign volun- 
teers are under the control and supervision of the 
Office for Germanic Training {Germanische 
Ersiehuug — Amt III) in the (lermanic ^'^^ group. 
This office issues a number of propaganda pulj- 
lications for foreign volunteers, including a mag- 
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azine for each nationality in its own language and 
also a number of newspapers. 

(c) Physical and preliminary training. The 
Office for Physical Training (Ami fiir Leibeset- 
ziehung — Amt II) in the Education and Physical 
Training Group is charged with the responsibil- 
ity for physical training of all branches of the 
SS. The 5^ instructors in athletics and physical 
culture are trained at the S"^' Central School for 
Physical Training (SS-Reichsschule fiir Leibesii- 
bungen), and special SS manuals on the subject 
are issued. In addition the Office for Physical 
Training has set up special physical training 
camps for the Germanic outside the Reich. 
The i'i' has for some time taken a very active 
interest in the premilitary training programs of 
the Hitler Youth and other Party organizations. 

(d) Technical training. As part of the gen- 
eral program of training and preparation for the 
IVaffen-SS, special 6'.S' Higher Vocational 
Schools {SS-Berufsoberschulen) have been set 
up under the control and direction of the Edu- 
cation and Physical Training Group for giving 
higher technical training to candidates for the 
Waffen-SS. All German boys who are appren- 
tices or students in business, trade, or agricul- 
ture, and are attending a trade or technical school 
may apply for entry into such a school as officer 
applicants of the Waffen-SS. The wartime 
course is limited to 1^ years and is free to the 
selected candidates. 

The Vocational Schools of the Waffen-SS 
(Berufsschulen der Waffen-SS) give similar 
training, though of a lower standard. 

(e) Military training. The military training 
of the Waffen-SS is controlled entirely by the SS 
Main Operational Department, which exercises 
this function through three main agencies: 

The Training Branch (^Abt 1 d) in the Head- 
quarters Office of the Waffen-SS (Komman- 
doamt der Waffen-SS — Amt II) supervises and 
coordinates the whole sphere of training in the 
Waffen-SS. This branch is divided into a num- 
ber of sections, each of which is responsible for 
a certain type of training. Its mission includes 
close cooperation with all other offices and inspec- 
torates concerned with military training, liaison 
with the training agencies of the German Army, 
and issuance and control of all instructional ma- 
terial. It also registers and controls the training 
of future SS staff officers, providing courses fcr 
sujjply officers (1 b-Lehrgdnge) and for intelli- 
gence officers (1 c-Lehrg'dnge). 



The inspectorates (SS-Ifis/^ckfionen), 

which are combined into an inspectorate group 
{Amtsgruppe C — Ag C), are responsible for the 
technical and unit training within the various 
branches of service. There are ten such inspec- 
torates, numljered in a broken series from one to 
13. Each one is headed by an Inspector {Inspek- 
teur), who is directly responsible to the Chief 
of the i'^' Main Operational Department. It may 
control experimental and demonstration units and 
staffs, and it usually works in close liaison with 
the corresponding inspectorate in the OKH. 

The Training Group (Anifsgruppe B — Ag B) 
is responsible for individual officer and noncom- 
missioned officer training. It exercises these 
functions through the Office lor Officer Training 
{Amt Fiihrerausbildung — Amt XI), which con- 
trols all officer candidate schools (SS-Junker- 
.ichulen) and courses, and ihc Office for Non- 
commissioned Officer Training (Amt Unter- 
fuhrerausbildting), which controls all noncom- 
missioned officer schools and courses. 

ff) Schools and courses. During 1943 and 
_1944 the Waffen-SS established schools and 
cotarses for almost all branches of military af- 
fairs needed by a complete and well balanced mili- 
tary organization. As a result, it is now thor- 
oughly equipped with schooling facilities of its 
own, although cert:nn hifxhlv s])ecializcd types of 
personnel are still trained in sjiecial ^i" courses 
at regular Army schools. 

The SS schools may he divided inlo four cak- 
gories: special ser\'ice schools, officer candidate 
schools, noncommissioned officer schools, and 
specialist training establishments. 

Almost all the schools of the JJ'affcu-SS have 
certain basic elements of organization in common, 
which are analogous to those of Army schools. 
They are headed In' a commander who is assisted 
by a headquarters stat? {Koiuuiandostab) . Un- 
der this they have instruction groups {Lehrgrup- 
pen) of battalion status and inspectorates (/«- 
spektioncn) of company status. 

Special-service .schools {Waffetischulen) have 
the function of j^roviding specialized and ad- 
vanced training for officers and enlisted person- 
nel in their particular branch of service (Waffen- 
gattuug). The Waffcn-SS has special-service 
schools for mountain infantry, ca\'alry. Panzer 
Grenadiers, and Panzer troops, init not for ordi- 
nary infantry: this is explained l)y the fact that 
all Waffen-SS field divisions except some of 
those which are composed principally of non- 
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German personnel are either Panzer, Panzer 
Grenadier, cavalry, or mountain divisions. 

I'he courses at the special-service schools may 
be divided into three main categories : reserve 
officer candidate courses {Reserve-Junker-Lehr- 
gdnge — RJL) ; preparatory courses (J/orherei- 
tungs-Lehrgdnge) for officer applicants {Fiihrer- 
Bewerber — FB) and reserve officer applicants 
{Reserve-Filhrer-Bcwerber — RFB) ; and courses 
for technicians, which are found mainly at the 
special-service schools of the signal troops and 
artillery and which use special technical equip- 
ment peculiar to their respective arms. 

Most of the Waffen-SS special-service schools 
have demonstration regiments {Lehrregimenter) 
attached to them for demonstrating and instruct- 
ing and also for experimenting with new weapons 
and tactics. 

Officer candidate schools are discussed in the 
separate section on the officer corps below. 

The two basic types of establishments for the 
training of noncommissioned officers for the 
Waffen-SS are the noncommissioned officer 
schools and separate noncommissioned offieer 
courses. The former are for professional non- 
commissioned officers and the latter for reserve 
noncommissioned officers. 

The noncommissioned officer schools (SS- 
Unterfilhrer-Schulen), which train Gertnan and 
"Germanic" personnel, and the i'S' and foreign 
personnel noncommissioned officer schools {SS- 
und Waffen-Unterfiihrer-Schulen), which train 
German and "non-Germanic" personnel, are or- 
ganized into either one or two battalions, a bat- 
talion consisting of a headquarters and four com- 
panies. Each company usually trains noncom- 
missioned officers for a different branch of serv- 
ice. On completing the course an nonconi-' 
missioned officer applicant (SS-Untcrfiihrer-Be- 
zuerber) is appointed noncommissioned officer 
candidate {SS-Unterfiihrer-Anwdrter) ; he may 
become a sergeant (SS-Unterscharfiihrer) only 
after demonstrating his abilities in a troop unit. 

Besides the courses for professional noncom- 
missioned officers held at the noncommissioned 
officer schools, the Waffcn-SS conducts short- 
term noncommissioned officer courses (Unter- 
fiihrer-Lehrgdnge) for reserve noncommissioned 
officers. These are usually held in the field divi- 
sions during quiet periods. 

Specialist training establishments have the mis- 
sion of training of officer technicians ( Technische 
Fiihrer der Sonderlaufbahnen) and particularly 



noncommissioned officer technicians (Unter- 
fiihrer der Sonderlaufbahnen). Specialist train- 
ing establishments include the Motor Technical 
School of the Waffen-SS (Kraft fahrtechnische 
Lehranstalt der Waffen-SS at Vienna, the Ord- 
nance Technical School of the Waffcn-SS {Waf- 
fentechnische Lehranstalt der Waffen-SS) at 
Dachau, riding and driving schools, motor trans- 
port supply-troop schools, and a number of other 
types. 

(3) Replacement. Unlike the Army, the 
Waffcn-SS does not decentralize the control of 
its replacement system to its regional headquar- 
ters in Germany. The entire replacement system 
of the Waffen-SS is administered centrally by the 
SS Main Operational Department. Replacement 
requisitions from field units for ordinary per- 
sonnel are sent through tliis department direct to 
the replacement units concerned. Those for offi- 
cers go to the Main Department for Person- 
nel {SS-Fcrsonncl Hauptanit), except that for all 
officers in the economic administrative service the 
SS Main Economic Administrative Department 
{SS-Wirtschaft-Verwaltiings-Hauptamt) is the 
responsible replacement agency. 

The entire system of transferring and assigning 
Waffcn-SS personnel to training and rejilacement 
units, field units, schools, and headquarters is con- 
trolled by the reinforcement branch (Aht I e) in 
the Headquarters Office of tlie Waffcn-SS (Kom- 
niandoamt der Waffcn-SS — Amt II). This 
branch works in close cooperation with various 
other agencies regarding the transfer and assigti- 
ment of specialist personnel. I'or example, the 
veterinary troo]:is of the Waffen-SS are super- 
vised by the Veterinary Brancli {Abt IV) in the 
Riding and Driving Office (Amt Reit- nnd -Fahr- 
wesen — Amt VI), which also conducts their train- 
ing and courses, while all ordnance troops are 
controlled by the Ordnance Branch (Aht II) in 
the office for supply (N achschidmmt — Amt VII). 
Both these branches maintain personnel assign- 
ment sections for their respective specialist per- 
sonnel. Medical personnel comes under the con- 
trol of the Administration Office (Amt XIII) in 
the Medical Group (Sanitiitszi-cscn der Waffen- 
SS-Amtsgruppc D—Ag D). 

c. Officf.r Corps of the Waffen-SS. (1) 
General. The Main Department for Person- 
nel (SS-Personal - Hauptamt — SS-Pers HA) 
keeps a central card file on all officers of the 5".$". 
The original officer corps of the comprised a 
number of different categories, mainly dependent 
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upon the nature of their employment. The cre- 
ation of the Waffen-SS and its employment as a 
powerful military force necessitated the forma- 
tion of a separate officer corps for the Waffen- 
SS. An officer may, and often does, have dif- 
ferent ranks in the two corps. 

(2) Selection of prospective officers. The 
selection, registration, and training of prospective 
officers for the Waffen-SS is the responsibility of 
the SS Main Operational Department, which ex- 
ercises this function through the Office for Offi- 
cer Training {Amt Fiihrerausbildung — Amt Xi) 
in the Training Group (Amtsgrtippe B). At the 
time of induction the recruiting center reports of- 
ficer material to this office. Every volunteer has 
the opportunity to enter the officer career of the 
Waffen-SS, depending upon three qualifications, 
namely, his character as a German, his perfor- 
mance as a National Socialist and a member of 
the SS, and his qualifications as a soldier and 
leader. 

Men selected as prospective officer candidates 
proceed to a training and replacement unit or 
training camp of the Waffen-SS. The unit con;- 
mander concerned decides whether a candidate is 
fit or unfit for the officer career of the Waffen- 
SS after he has completed his I)asic training. The 
hranch of service to which an approved candidate 
is to be allotted is then determined by the Office 
for Officer Training in consultation with the vari- 
ous offices and inspectorates of the ^i" Main Op- 
erational Department. 

The officer corps of the Waffen-SS comprises 
three categories : 

(a) Active officers of the Waffen-SS (Aktive 
Fiihrer der Waffen-SS), those who adopt the 
career of SS officer. The elite of this category 
includes all pre-war graduates of the SS officer 
candidate schools. 

(b) Reserve officers of the Waffen-SS (Re- 
servc-Fiihrer der Waffen-SS). 

(c) Foreign officers of the SS (Waffcn- 
Fiihrer der SS). This category includes all active 
and reserve officers of "non-Germanic" nationali- 
ties. Those eligible include men who previously 
held a commission in their own armies and those 
who show leadership qualifications in the ranks of 
the Waffen-SS. This category, however, does not 
include officers coming from "Germanic" coun- 
tries, who may become full-fledged officers (SS- 
Fiihrer) of either the active or reserve category 

(3) Officer candidate schools. Waffen-SS 
schools designed to train and pro\'ide officer ma- 



terial are of two basic types : ^'i" officer candidate 
schools (SS-funkerschitlen), which train German 
and "Germanic" officers ; and SS and foreign per- 
sonnel officer candidate schools ( SS- iiud Waffen- 
Junkersclmlen) , which train both (jerman per- 
sonnel and "non-Germanic" foreigners. The 
courses last aliout 6 months and are diflferen- 
tiated as either war-officer-candidate courses 
(Kriegsjunker-Lehrgungc) or war-officer-candi- 
date courses for foreign personnel (Kriegs-Waf- 
fenjnnkcr-Lchrgiinge ) . 

(a) Active officers. The active officer candi- 
dates of the Waffen-SS attend the war-officer- 
candidate courses {Kricgjuuker-Lchrgiingc) held 
at the officer candidate schools. These candidates 
must have previously completed a preparatory 
course {Vorhereifuugs-Fchrg'ang) held either at 
a special-service school or at a training and re 
placement unit of the Waffen-SS. They start 
this course as active officer applicants (Fithrer- 
Bex<>erbcr — FB) and subsequently receive the title 
of SS- Junker and the equivalent rank of the low- 
est grade of sergeant (Untrrscliarfiihrcr). After 
the mid-term examinations at tlie officer candidate 
school they become Standartenjiinker with the 
equivalent rank ot Scharfiihrcr, and after the 
final examination Standard tenober Junker (equiv- 
alent to Hauptscharfiihrer). Candidates then re- 
turn to their units and, after a minimum of two 
months, are a])pointed 2d Lieutenant (Unter- 
sturmfi'ihrer) by the RF-SS upon the recom- 
mendation of their regimental commanders. 

fb) Reserve offerers. Reserve officer candi- 
dates of the Waffen-SS, after taking a prepara- 
tory course as Keserz'c-Fiilirer-Bexi.'erher — RFB, 
become SS-Jiinkcr der Reserve and then attend 
a reserve officer candidate course ( Reserve-Jim- 
ker-Lelirgang), held at a special-service school of 
the IVdffen-SS and lasting about 4 months. After 
the mid -term examinations tht'v become Stand- 
artenjiinker der Reserz'c, and after the final ex- 
aminations Standartcnoberjunker der Reserve. 
Foreign officers of the reserve (IVaffcn-Fithrer 
der Reserve) also attend the reserve officer can- 
didate courses. 

Like active officer candidates, the graduates 
become officers only after at least 2 months of 
service with a imit. 

(c) Foreign officers of the SS. "Non-Ger- 
manic" officer candidates attend a war officer can- 
didate course fnr foreign personnel ( Kricgs-Waf- 
fenjunkcr-l .ehrgang) held at the .9.9 and foreign 
personnel officer-candidate schools (SS- und 
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Waffenjunker-Schulen). After its completion 
they return to their units and after a period of 2 
months are appointed Waffen-Untersturmfuhrer 
by the RF-SS upon the recommendation of their 
regimental commander. 

(4) Officer candidate courses. Apart from the 
regular courses at the officer-candidate schools de- 
scribed above, the Waffcn-SS conducts the fol- 
lowing special officer-candidate courses : 

Courses for partly disabled SS officer candi- 
dates (Lchrgdngc fiir vcrsehrtc SS-Junker) held 
at the officer-candidate schools. 

Special course for Panzer officer candidates 
{Panscr-Junker-Soudcrlchrgang). 

(5) Other officer training establishments. The 
Waffcn-SS maintains medical and economic ad- 
ministrative officer training establishments with 
the function of providing for and supervising the 
military education of prospective active medical 
and economic administrative officers of the Waf- 
fen-SS during the period of their studies at uni- 
versities and other institutions. 

(6) Specialist careers. All officer candidates 
choosing a specialist career (Sonderlaufbahn) 
must have certain basic qualifications. They 
must have spent half a year with a field unit and 
successfully graduated from an officer candidate 
school of the Waffen-SS. 

The following are the various specialist careers 
of the Waffen-SS: 

(a) Medical career. This includes: 
Pbvsicinn (SS-Fiihrer uiid Arzt) 

Medical technician (SS-Fiihrer im Sanitats- 
fcchn. Diensf) 

Dentist (SS-Fiihrer und Zahnarst) 
Pharmacist (SS-Fiihrer und Apothcker) 
The Medical Academy of the Waffen-SS pro- 
vides for the training of all officers in the medical 
career. Besides their formal training students 
attend lectures and practical demonstrations at 
various universities. 

(b) Veterinary career. This includes: 
\^eterinary (SS-Fiihrer und Veterinar) 
A'eterinary technician (SS-Fiihrer im Veteri- 

niirtcchn. Dienst) 

Officers in the veterinary career receive their 
specialist training in the Blacksmith School as well 
as in the veterinary training and replacement unit 
of the Waffen-SS. 

(c) Administrative career. The Officer School 
of the Economic Administrative Service of the 

gives lectures and provides practical applica- 
tion for officers in the administrative career. Be- 



sides lectures at universities, the training includes 
practical experience and instruction at an admin- 
istrative office of the Waffen-SS. 

(d) Ordnance technician career. This in- 
cludes : 

Ordnance supply officer (SS-Fiihrer im Waf- 
fcii- und Munitionsdicnst ) 

Ordnance officer technician (Tcchn.SS-Fiihrer 
W) 

Engineering officer (Tcchn.SS-Fiihrer W 
Ing.) 

The Ordnance Technical School and the engi- 
neering schools of the ]J'affen-SS provide for the 
specialized training of these officers. They also 
attend lectures and icceive practical application 
at technical institutions. 

(c) Motor tcclmical career. This includes: 
Motor officers (TccJinischc SS-Fiihrer (K) J) 
Motor officers (Tccbnischc SS-Fiihrer (K) 
IF) 

The Motor Technical School of the Waffen-SS 
provides for and supervises the training of these 
officers. 

(f) Other specialist careers of the Waffen-SS 
include : 

Officer technician (sig) (Technische SS- 

Fiihrcr (N)) 
Judge advocate (SS-Fiihrcr und Richter) 
Notar\' (SS-Fiihrrr iiiul llciirkiinduugsfiihrcr) 
Water sup|)ly officer (SS-Fiihrer nnd Wehr- 

geologc) 

Bandmaster (SS-Fiihrcr und Miisikfiihrer) 

The officers in these sjiecialist careers, besides 
their instruction at technical schools and other 
establishments of the Jl'affcn-SS, receive special- 
ized training at the special-service schools or spe- 
cialist training schools of the Waffen-SS. 

d. Supply Systejt of tiiic JFaffoi-SS. (1) 
General. Units of tlie JFaffen-SS operating un- 
der the tactical control of the Army utilize the 
regular Army sup])ly channels for supplies of 
rations, fuel, heavy equipment, and ammunition. 
In addition, however, the SS maintains its own 
system of supjily distinct from that of the Armed 
Eorces and not subject to control or supervision 
by the latter. For this purpose a large network 
of depots and stores has been built up in Ger ^ 
many and in occui)ied territory. 

(2) Control. 0|)erationally these depots and 
stores come under the control of the 5"6" Main 
Operational De]:)artment, which is responsible for 
the equipment and supply of SS units and estab- 
lishments when not under the tactical control of 
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the Army. The Main Economic Administra- 
tive Department, on the other hand, is responsible 
for the detailed administration of these depots, or 
for the general supervision of administration 
where there is decentralization of its authority, 
e.g. to the economic official {SS-Wirtschafter) 
with a Higher 5'6" and police commander in occu- 
pied territory. The actual responsibility for sup- 
ply is divided between the i'i' Main Operational 
Department, which is responsible for initial equip- 
ment and the supply and maintenance of arms, 
ammunition, technical equipment, and transport 
vehicles, and the SS Main Economic Administra- 
tive Department, which is responsible for rations, 
clothing, personal equipment, coal, wood, and 
fodder. 

For certain types of heavy equipment which 
are obtainable only from Army depots, agreement 
is reached between the OKH and the Main 
Operational Department, which becomes respon- 
sible for the general supervision of stocks, main- 
tenance, and repair once such equipment has been 
handed over to an SS unit. 

Although the and Police supply and admin- 
istration system in wartime operates primarily for 
the Waffen-SS and 5"5" police units, its organiza- 
tion and installations are also at the disposal of 
the General SS and the ii* Death's-Head For- 
mations. 

(3) Regional organization of supply. The SS 
Main Economic Administrative Department con- 
trols all regional supply depots. Tliere is a 
marked tendency for .S'5" depots and administra- 
tive services to be grouped around concentration 
camps, notably Dachau and Oranienburg. Tliis 
arrangement centralized administrative matters, 
as the concentration camps come under the con- 
trol of the SS Main Economic Administrative 
Department, and the inmates of such camps pro- 
vide a cheap source of labor. 

At each district headquarters in Germany 
proper there is an administrative office (Verzml- 
tungsamt) which controls and supervises all sup- 
ply depots and installations within its area. Simi- 
larly at the S'kS" sub-district headquarters there is 
an administrative branch (Verwaltungsabteilung) 
with the same functions. At the headquarters of 
an SS garrison command (SS-Sfandortbereich) 
there is an SS garrison administration headquar - 
ters (SS-Standortverwaltung) dealing with sup- 
ply and finance in its area and directly subordi- 
nate to the respective district and sub-district. 

In occupied territory, there is an economic sec- 



tion controlled by an official (SS-Wirtschafter) 
on the staff of an HSSPf. He is responsible for 
the administration of all depots and supplies in 
his region. Where field units of the Waffen-SS 
are likely !o operate in a particular area for a con- 
siderable pei'iod, special supply bases (Sfiits- 
punkte) are usually established at convenient 
points. These are small and temporary in char- 
acter. 

(4) Channels of supply. All Waffcn-SS units 
requisition their supplies from the .S'i' Main Op- 
erational Department, which cither makes the issue 
itself or instructs the Main Economic Admin- 
istrative Department to do so. The latter then 
either dispatches the material direct to the unit 
from one of the central depots or from the fac- 
tory, or arranges for it to be made available to 
the unit at the nearest convenient sub-depot. 

The main stocks of supply are held in central 
^5" depots. These are of two kinds : 

Main supply depots (SS-Hauptwirtschafts- 
lager — IIWL), containing miscellaneous types 
of supplies. 

Special depots, including .$".9 ordnance depots, 
motor transport supply depots and parks, signal 
equipment depots, medical equipment depots, and 
clothing depots. 

From these central dejjots, outlying sub-depots 
are suj)plied. These may be either 55 supply 
depots (SS-NachschuMagcr) , mainly found near 
the borders of Germany and in occupied territory, 
or 55 troop supply depots (SS-Truppemmrt- 
schaftslager—TWL), which hold stocks of cloth- 
ing, light equipment, fuel, and other goods. 

At the time, when the supply lines on the East- 
ern Front wore too far ext-ended. 55 supply ser- 
vice headquarters {SS-Nachschuhkommandan- 
turen) were established. I'.ach of these was in 
itself an important group of depots and adminis- 
trative offices. Although subordinate for admin- 
istrative purposes to the 55 economic official with 
the local HSSPf, it was the primary link between 
the 55' main departments and main depots in Ger- 
many and the 55 units and sub-depots in its own 
area. It served botli as a distrilnition center and 
a supply base, and in its depots were held arms, 
ammunition, motor transport equipment, captured 
material, clothing, fuel, coal, wood, building ma- 
terial, and other goods. It was also empowered, 
subject to the approval of the 55 economic offi- 
cial with the HSSPF, to make contracts with or 
purchases from private firms in its area. 

(5) Veterinary supply service. The Waffen- 
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55 maintains its own channel of supply for its 
cavalry and non-motorized units. Horses for the 
Waffen-SS are procured through SS remount de- 
pots {SS-Remontedmter), which were mainly 
found until recently in occupied territory. These 
depots forward the horses to the 6*5" riding and 
driving schools {SS-Reit-und-Fahrschulen), iram 
where they either go to a unit direct or to an S5" 
base veterinary depot {SS-Heimatpfcrdepark), 
which in turn forwards them to an SS veterinary 
depot {SS-Pferdepark) in a forward area, usually 
attached to an SS corps. These corps will then 
make distribution among their divisions which 
have veterinary companies. Wounded horses, 
after treatment in the field, go to an veter- 
inary hospital (SS-Pferdelasaretl) in a forward 
area and then to an base veterinary hospital 
(SS-Heimatpferdelazarett) in Germany. Veter- 
inary equipment for Waffcn-SS units can be ob- 
tained from the vS"6" Central Veterinary Park (^SS- 
Hauptvcterinarpark) by way of one of the vet- 
erinary parks in forward areas. 

(6) Movement of supplies. The transporta- 
tion of 6"6' supplies is coordinated by the trans- 
portation officer (Transportoffizier — TO) in the 
S'^' Main Operational Department. He maintains 
liaison both with other main departments 
where necessary and also with the German rail- 
way authorities and the transportation authorities 
of the German Army. Subordinate to him are a 
number of regional transportation officers, found 
mainly in those districts close to the German bor- 
der. Other transportation officers are stationed 
at principal railway stations in Germany and in 
occupied territory. At railway junctions particu - 
larly important for movement, S^" reloading 
stations {SS-Umschlagstellen) are established. 

(7) Repair and maintenance of vehicles and 
equipment. . In forward areas, besides the repair 
and recovery sections at divisions, independent 
sections may operate at supply depots or at sup- 
ply service headquarters. In Germany facilities 
for repair exist at the appropriate 56" central de- 
pots and also at the .S'i" Ordnance Testing Work- 
shop {SS-Waffenamt-Prilfungswerkstatte) and 
the 5*5' Ordnance Works (SS-AiisrUstungs- 
werke). Extensive use is also made of Army 
repair facilities. 

(8) Medical services. General supervision 
over the medical services of the 5'5' is exercised 
by two officers, the Chief 6".^ and Police Medical 
Officer (Reichsarzt SS und Polisei), who is at- 
tached to the Personal Staff RF-SS (Personlicher 



Stab RF-SS), and the Head of the .S".S" Medical 
Group, who acts as Inspector General of .S^i" 
Medical Services. 

Actual administration is carried out by the 
Medical Group (Sanitiitswesen der Waffen-SS — • 
Amtsgruppe D) in the SS Main Operational De- 
partment, which controls ^.J hospitals and medi- 
cal services in German)' and in occupied territory 
as well as the medical units attached to .S"6" units 
in the field. It does not, however, automatically 
follow that all casualties are evacuated 

through SS medical channels. Local circum- 
stances may make it difficult or inexpedient to 
use .5"^^ medical facilities, and it frequently hap- 
pens that SS wounded are evacuated as far as 
base hospitals in Germany entirely through regu- 
lar Army medical channels. 

A great number of 55" medical institutions, SS 
hospitals {SS-Lasareftc) , and ^^S" convalescent 
homes (SS-Genesungslieimc) have been identified 
both in Germany and in occupied areas. 

e. Employment of the Waffen-SS in the 
Field. 

Hitler is nominally the Supreme Commander 
of the Waffen-SS. This command is exercised 
only through the RF-SS, and it has become very 
doubtful of late whether Hitler has retained any 
power to direct Himmler in this or any other 
capacity. 

The field headquarters of the RF-SS (Feld- 
kommandostclle RF-SS) represents nominally the 
highest echelon in the direction of the employ- 
ment of the Waffcn-SS. Since Himmler is not 
always present at this headquarters, proper allow- 
ance should be made for the fact that the RF-SS 
will decide in person about stich employment, re- 
gardless of his whereabouts at the time. No unit 
of the Waffen-SS may be dissolved, under any 
circumstances, by anybod}- but the RF-SS. 

For military operations, units of the Waffen-SS 
are placed under command of the OKH. In the 
beginning individual units were assigned to army 
groups and armies as needed, although an effort 
was made to give them independent tasks wher- 
ever possible. Special emphasis was placed on 
the propaganda value of their employment, and 
many spectacular missions were assigned to them, 
although their military importance and difficultv 
were often exaggerated. Witli the progress of the 
Russian campaign these units became involved in 
tougher combat assignments. Due to the strict 
selection of their personnel, not only from a politi- 
cal point of view but also from that of health. 
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stamina, and stature, these units were in a position 
to take full advantage of the strong propaganda 
efforts which the ^'S' made in their behalf. Gain- 
ing a reputation as an elite force, divisions of the 
JFaffcn-SS began to control regular Army units 
engaged in the immediate vicinity. The next step 
was the formation of .$"5" corps which, under 
OKH command, controlled SS divisions and 
brigades. Soon certain 5'S" corps held command 
over a small group of .S"5" units and a much larger 
proportion of regular Army units. Eventually, 
certain SS corps commanded Army units only. 
For a brief period, in 1943, an Army existed 
which held mainly administrative functions in 
northern Italy. But in the autumn of 1944, when 
tiie Sixth Panzer Army was formed, a large unit 
of the German Army was for the first time desig- 
nated as an unit. Previous to that event, SS 
generals had held Army commands under the 
OKH in a few instances during the defense of 
Normandy and the withdrawal from France. 

The territorial commanders of the Waffen-SS 

{Bcfchlsliabcr dcr Waffcn-SS), who have been 
installed in certain occupied and annexed areas, 
take charge of operations only in certain special 
cases. For example, a coast defense sector (Kiis- 
tcnverteidigungsabschnitt) in the Netherlands was 
commanded by such an officer under the Com- 
manding General in the Netherlands (I.XXXVIII 
Army Corps). His command included training 
and replacement units of the Waffen-SS, of the 
55" Police, and of the Air Force. 

Tn theory, the influence of the RF-SS ceases 
with the subordination of Waffen-SS units to the 
Army. In effect, however, much evidence points 
to the fact that he retains the right to pass on the 
type of employment which the Army may pre- 
scribe. 

The temporary relief of Rundstedt as com- 
mander of the Western Front in 1944 is attrib- 
uted, at least in part, to a conflict between him 
and the RF-SS resulting from discrepancies of 
opinion as to the employment of the Waffen-SS 
in that theater. 

Units of the Waffen-SS have been employed 
in all theatres of the war, except in North Africa 
and in the original campaign in Norway. From 
the small beginning of regimental units partici- 
pating in the Polish campaign, active emplojment 
of Waffen-SS units grew to at least two divisions 
in the Western and Balkan drives of 1940 and 
1941. One division was engaged in Finland from 
the beginning of the Russian campaign. In Rus- 



sia itself the numl^er of Waffcn-SS units engaged 
grew from five divisions in 1942 to at least four 
corps and 13 divisions for the better part of 

1944. An SS brigade particijiated in the defense 
of Corsica and was later committed as a division 
in the Italian theater, while another appeared 
there to assist in the internal tasks resulting from 
the Italian collapse. To this were added a new 
division and a new brigade in 1944. Two corps 
and at least seven divisions fought at various 
times against the partisans in Yugoslavia, and 
one division formed an important component of 
the occupation forces in Greece. Two Waffen-SS 
corps and six divisions were employed in Nor- 
mandy and participated in the withdrawal from 
France. On the Western Front one Army, at 
least six corps, and a minimum of nine divisions 
were opposing Allied forces at the beginning of 

1945. Two or three corps, nine divisions, and two 
brigades formed tlie strength of the Waffcit-SS 
in Hungary at that time. 

Corps units of the Waffen-SS, such as Panzer. 
heavy artillery, observation, projector, signal, re- 
connaissance, and antiaircraft battalions and 
smaller units of the same and other types, may 
be used as tactical support for jjoth Waffen-SS 
and Army units. 

Ever since the increased its power over the 
Army so suddenly in July 1944, rumors have per- 
sisted that individual members of the Waffen-SS 
became attached to regular Army units, especially 
in the low echelons, in order to increase the relia- 
bility of these troops. The fact that units of the 
Waffcn-SS were used to prevent mass desertions 
or withdrawals contrary to orders is established, 
Waffen-SS personnel forms the nucleus of the 
V oiks Grenadier and probabh^ also the V oikssturni 
units. To some extent personnel of the Waffcn- 
SS was exchanged with Army personnel, while 
whole contingents of Air Cor])s and Navy per- 
sonnel were re])eatedly pressed into the service of 
the Waffen-SS when it became urgently necessary 
to reform badly mauled Waffen-SS units. 

Another recent trend is the assumption of com- 
mand functions in the Waffcn-SS hy high-rank- 
ing Army officers. They apjiear with 6*6" ranks 
equivalent to their former Army ranks. Although 
this procedure may I)e caused merel}- by military 
expediency, it is not likely that a high-ranking 
German officer would assume an vS'i' rank with- 
out coming under the special disciplinary rules of 
the SS and without having reconciled himself to 
its program, ideals, and plans for the future. 
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7. SS Police Units 

a. Introduction. Parts of the German Order 
Police (Ordnungspolizei — Orpo) have main- 
tained a strict military organization patterned 
after that of the regular Army. Known as the 
Barrack Police {Kasernierte Polisei), a branch 
of the Protective Police (irc/tj<te/)0&^i — Schupo). 
they are quartered in large towns in Germany, 
usually in company strength. These units are 
commanded in each locality by a Commander of 
the Protective Police {Kommandeur dcr Sclntts- 
poUzci), who receives his orders from the In- 
spector of the Order Police {Inspektcur dcr Ord- 
itungspolisei) , a member of the staff of the 
PISSPf in each district. Their function _ is to 
act as a mobile reserve for the ordinary munici- 
pal police. They may be described as the hneal 
descendants of the old "green" police (Landes- 
polizei), a quasi-military body of men permitted 
to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 

For service abroad during the war these Bar- 
rack Police have been foniied into ^'S' police 
regiments {SS-Policci-Rcgiincnter) and SS- 
Police Battalions {SS-Polizei-Bataillone) , mest 
of them motorized, which are organized and 
equipped on a military basis but usually lack 
heavy weapons. 

The development of these units started with 
the formation of centuries {Hundertschaften) in 
1939, which soon developed into independent bat- 
talions. A battalion consists of about 550 men, 
organized into a headquarters and four com- 
panies, and equipped with rifles, machine guns, 
antitank guns, and armored cars. Battalions were 
originally numbered in the series 1 to 325. Most 
of them were reorganized into regiments in 1943 
and numbered in one consecutive series run- 
ning up to about 37. Most of these regiments ap- 
pear simply as SS-Polisci-reghnent (followed 
l)y its number), but at least one regiment is an 
SS-Polizci-Gebirgsjagcr-Rcgiment {SS Police 
Mountain Infantry Regiment). 

The ideology and general bearing of these units 
are similar to those of the W affen-SS. They have 
gained a very similar reputation for their con- 
duct, especially as occupation troops. These units 
are not part of the Waffen-SS, and they should 
not be confused with the SS -Polisei -Division, a 
Waffen-SS division composed of police per- 
sonnel. 

1). Recruiting, Training, and Replace- 
iMENT. (1) Recruiting. Before the war candi- 
dates for the Protective Police had to meet very 



high standards of health and physique, to be 
members of the SS or some other Party organ- 
ization, and to pass a special aptitude test. The 
expansion of the 56" police units during the war 
made it necessary to relax these requirements. 
At the same time an effort was made to recruit 
men who had been discharged from the regular 
Armed Forces for one reason or another, and 
special privileges were offered them in the form 
of advanced noncommissioned officer ratings de- 
]jending on the number of years of previous 
.service. 

Later on the recruiting authorities for the .SS" 
police units, just like those for the Waffen-SS, 
resorted more and more to the manpower of oc- 
cupied countries, especially in Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. These men were first used in 
separate units known as Sclintzmamischaften or 
militia, chiefly for guard duties and small-scale 
counter-partisan activities ; such units were then 
incorporated into the SS police organization, 
sometimes forming entire regiments which were 
called police volunteer regiments (Polisei-Frei- 
zinlligen-Regimenter) . 

(2) Training. The police organization main- 
tains its own school system but frequently has 
to use the school facilities of either the Army or 
the Waffcn-SS. AH training activities are con- 
trolled and supervised by the Headquarters Of- 
fice (Kommandant) of the Order Police in the 
Main Department of the Order Police [Haupt- 
aint Ordnungspolizei). Personnel after induc- 
tion receive basic training in the special-service 
schools of the police (Polizei-M'^affenschulen) 
and specialized training either at the specialist 
training establishments of the police or the spe- 
cialist training schools of the Army or Waf- 
fen-SS. 

Noncommissioned officer and officer candidate 
schools of the Police jirovide for the training of 
noncommissioned officer and officer material. In 
addition special noncommissioned officer and 
officer candidate courses are held at the special- 
service schools of the police. 

(3) Replacement. The replacement system of 
the police is likewise the responsibility of the 
Headquarters Office in the Main Department of 
the Order Police. This office includes a person- 
nel office, a reinforcement branch, and an adminis- 
tration and law office which performs the func- 
tions of replacement and assignment of person- 
nel in a manner very similar to that of the corre- 
sponding offices of the High Command. 
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The actual replacement units of the police 
regiments are the special-service schools, which 
were formerly called instruction battalions (Lehr- 
Bataillione). These units receive their person- 
nel from the recruit assembly centers {Erfassungs- 
dienststellen) ol the Protective Police. For 
officers and specialist personnel, the responsible 
replacement units are the officer candidate schools 
and specialist training schools. 

c. Officer Corps. All officers of the Pro- 
tective Police are recruited in wartime from 
graduates of the 5'5' officer candidate schools 
(SS-Junkerschulen). They are then given spe- 
cial police training at police officer schools. All 
officers now have dual rank in the and the 
Protective Police. 

d. Supply. The police regiments have 
their own supply depots and their own channels 
of supply. They receive such supplies from the 
Main Ordnance Depot of the Order Police 
{Hauptseugamt der OrdnungspoHsei) and from 
the police procurement depots (Polizei-Bc- 
schaffungsamtcr) as well as from the clothing 
distribution centers of the police (Bekleidungs- 
lieferstellen der Polisei). For certain types of 
supply, however, they depend upon the supply 
depots and installations of the Waffen-SS or 
those of the Army. 

e. Employment of Police Units in the 
Field. The employment of police units for mili- 
tary purposes dates back to 1939, when a Rdu- 
mungshundertschaft der Polizei was engaged in 
directing refugees who were evacuated from the 
western border areas. Their main mission was 
to keep the roads clear for the columns of the 
Armed Forces. The expansion into battalions 
was brought about in order to cope with the 
type of guerrilla warfare which originated in 
Russia behind tlie lines of the swiftly advancing 
German forces. Numerous units employed here 
gained valuable experience which they put to 
good use in their later missions in Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Italy, and France. SS police units were 
also stationed wherever large-scale construction 
of defense works was in progress, e.g. at the 
Atlantic Wall and in the Mediterranean defense 
zone. At times police units joined with com- 
bat troops in the front lines, especially where 
defensive operations became urgent. In most 
cases only elements of police regiments have 
been identified in one place. Battalions of the 
same regiment have been found in different sec- 
tors and even on different fronts. 



Normally these units come under the regional 
command of the HSSPf represented by the com- 
mander of the Order Police. In certain areas 
special headquarters have been formed under 
the HSSPf to carry out such tasks as the com- 
bating of partisans. Sometimes SS police units 
have been placed under Armj' command for 
military operations, or they may be directly sub- 
ordinate to a commander of the JVaffen-SS 
who in turn comes under the Arm\-. 

Section II. .AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 

1. Introduction 

Certain militarized organizations have devel- 
oped from independent or Party formations to 
full-fledged partners of the Armed Forces. In 
the field, when they operate directly for the 
Armed I'^orces, they are described as attached to 
them {Wehrmachtgcfolge) ; but they also per- 
form many supply, construction, policing, and 
training tasks of military importance when not 
actually associated with military units. 

2. Labor Service 

The German I^bor Service [Reichsarbcitsdienst 
— RAD) arose from a Party organization set up 
in 1931 and known as the NS-Arhrllsdicnst for 
the purpose of easing unempU)yinent. Jt grew in 
importance with the rearmament of Germany, and 
a law in 1935 made service in ihe R/ID, now sep- 
arated from the Party and made iiilo a Slate or- 
ganization, compulsory for all young Germans. 
The strength of the RAD in 1939 is estimated at 
360,000 men ; it is now considerably less. The 
RAD is a Supreme Reich Authority with the same 
status as the Ministries. It has nevertheless main- 
tained its strong ties to the I'arty, documented by 
the position of its chief, the Reichsarbeitsfilhrer, 
as a member of the High Command (Reichs- 
leitimg) of the Party. 

The mission of the RAD in peacetime con- 
sisted in the creation of jobs, the performance of 
public works, the revival of interest in the dignity 
of manual labor, and above all the physical hard- 
ening, disciplining, and political indoctrination of 
its members. 

The RAD has its own regional organization 
based on 40 Arbeitsgaue which contain numerous 
groups (Grtippev) and detachments (Abteihm- 
gen). A detachment normally consists of about 
200 men. 
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# This is only a selection of the many Party ranks. 
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## SA-Sturmmann equals NSFK-Mann. 

SA'Obersturmmann equals NSFK<Sturmmann, 

Figure 5. — Table of equivalent ranks. 
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The work done by the RAD was of substantial 
military value even in peacetime. It helped to 
build fortifications and formed the nucleus of the 
construction battalions of the Army and Air 
Force at the outbreak of war. Such battalions, 
which were originally formed by the outright con- 
versfon of RAD groups, had an average strength 
of 2,000 men and consisted of four construction 
companies and three construction columns. These 
units prepared the way for the work of the engi- 
neers and did the pick and shovel work under 
them. During the Polish campaign the work con- 
sisted of road and railway repair work and of 
construction of airfields. In addition they brought 
up supplies, collected and sorted captured equip- 
ment, and helped with the harvest. In December 
1939 the RAD reverted to its original form and 
continued to carry out its wartime duties under 
its own commanders and under KAD rules and 
administration. By 1943 the RAD men were com- 
pletely militarized. In addition to the shovel work, 
they were employed to lay minefields and man 
fortifications and were taught antitank and anti- 
aircraft defense. In 1944 such employment became 
more general while conditions inside Germany 
necessitated the use of the RAD to operate antiair- 
craft batteries, fight fires, clear bomb damage, and 
build temporary quarters for the bombed-out. 

I'nits remaining in the field or finding them- 
selves in German areas which became parts of the 
fighting front were often incorporated iiito the 
Wchnmcht without further ado. 

3. Todt Organization 

The Organisation Todt (OT) was first formed 

h\- tlic late Dr. Todt in 1938 to build the western 
defenses known in Germany as the Westwall. In 
wartime its Einsatzgruppen (Work Groups) were 
employed as construction units in almost all defen- 
sive construction works, especially those in France, 
Italy, and the Lowlands. The OT cooperates 
closely with private firms in its missions for the 
Wchrmacht and employs increasing numbers of 
foreign laborers. Its liaison with the Army is 
maintained through the fortress engineer staffs 
{Fcstungspionierstiibc) . The transport system of 
the OT is maintained by the NSKK (see below). 
The German personnel of the OT is armed in 
order to be prepared for any surprise attack while 
working on the building site. Most of the men be- 
long to age groups which are expected to ha\e 
received military training during the last war. 
Refresher courses are'held. > 



4. Nazi Party Motor Transport Corps 

The Nationalsozialistisclics Kraftfalirkorps 
(NSKK) was organized under its present title in 
1931 to increase the mobility of the S^l (Brown- 
shirts). Afttr 1933 the NSKK turned to the 
training of drivers for the e\cntual use of the 
Armed Forces. 

As a branch (Glicdcruiig ) of the Part\', the 
NSKK has its own regional organization which 
is divided into M otorobcrgrup pen and further into 
Motorgruppen. Membership is on a voluntary 
basis. 

Since the outbreak of war the NSKK has ful- 
filled three important functions. It has organized 
pre-military training in the motorized branch of 
the Hitler Youth, it has provided an auxiliary 
transportation service in the communications zone 
in support of the Armed Forces, and it has trained 
tank crews for the Army. I'or the transport func- 
tion NSKK units were organized as four separate 
brigades (Brigaden). 

With the forming of the Volkssturm in October 
1944 the NSKK became responsible for its auto- 
motive training. 

5, Technical Emergency Corps 

The Tcchiiisclic Nothilfc (TN), often referred 
to as the Tciio, is a branch of the Order Police 
(OrdiiuiigspoHsci). It is a corps of engineers, 
technicians, and skilled and semi-skilled specialists 
in construction work, public utilities operation, 
communications, metal salvage, and other related 
fields. 

Most of its members are men over military age. 
General requirements are those of the i'i' and 
Police. 

Founded in 1910 as a strikr-hreaking f)rganiza- 
tion the TN was retained after 1933 as a force of 
the state to cope with emergencies and dangers to 
the public. Incorporated into the police in 1937, 
the TN continued to perform its original mission 
in wartime. In addition, units of the TN were em- 
ployed in construction and rf])air work and in 
many other technical tasks with the Armed Forces. 
Portions of these units ha\e been incorporated 
into the Army as technical tn)0])s {Tcchnischc 
Triippcii). w-hich have since lost their identity as 
TN units entirely. units are known to have 
performed engineer functions for SS-Polisci units 
which were employed in defensive tasks in for- 
ward echelons. 
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6. V olkssturm 

Founded by Hitler in October 1944, this national 
militia organization represents an ultimate effort 
to mobilize all available manpower for employ- 
ment in total war. It includes all German men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixtj' who are not 
in the Armed Forces and who are able to bear 
arms. The members of the Volkssturm are de- 
scribed as soldiers for the duration of their em- 
ployment, which is to take place locally wherever 
a given area is threatened. The Volkssturm has 
the mission of reinforcing the active strength of 
the Armed Forces and defending German soil to 
the last. It is recruited under the auspices of the 
Party, whose formations join in providing its 
cadres and officers. The leadership in the Party 
regions is assigned to the Gauleiter, the rifle train- 
ing to the SA, and the automotive training to the 
NSKK. Beyond that all installations and institu- 
tions of the Party serve to form and train the new 
units. Himmler, as Commander of the Replace- 
ment Army, is responsible for the organization of 
the Volkssturm and for ordering its mobilization 
and employment in any particular area. 

Section III. OTHER PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

Certain uniformed organizations of the Party in 
addition to those described above may also be re- 
garded as potential auxiliary units to the German 
military forces. They have been encountered per- 
forming important functions of a quasi-military 
nature in the occupied countries and will all, with- 
out exception, be called upon for either combat or 
supporting duties in the defense of any part of 
Germany proper under immediate military threat. 

The Xational-Socialist Party itself (National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei — NSDAP) 
has an elaborate hierarchy of central, regional, and 
local headquarters with departments for all its 
manifold interests at all levels. Through this ap- 
paratus it is able to keep a close watch on all as- 
pects of German life and all the activities of the 
citizens. Its High Command ( Keichslcifuiig) at 
Alunich includes bureaus (Amtcr) which more 
or less parallel the Ministries of the national gov- 
ernment in Berlin. The heads of the principal 
activities are called Rcichsleiter, of whom some 
16 now exist. These, together with the Gauleiter 
who head the 43 Party regions (Gaiic). constitute 
the top leadership of the Party. Under them are 
vast numbers of Party functionaries known as po- 



litical leaders (Politisclie Leiter), who have their 
own complicated system of ranks and uniforms 
and are well suited to organizing and guiding re- 
.sistance within Germany. 

To train the corps of political leaders in Nazi 
ideology and methods the Party has established a 
svstem of special schools, including four "castles 
of the order" ( Ordciishurgcn) for highly select 
students and a large number of regional and dis- 
trict training "castles" (Gati- and Kreis-Schu- 
Itmgsburgcn ) . 

When the Volkssturm was created in October 
1944, responsibility for recruiting and organizing 
it locally was vested in the Gauleiter. This is the 
first occasion on whicii the J 'arty authorities as 
such have l)een entrusli-d with a function which is 
primarily military in nature. 

Besides its regular regional and functional sub- 
divisions the Party includes four special branches 
(G!iedcrungcn)—thv SA, SS, NSKK, ami IIJ~ 
and a number of affiliated formations (angcschlos- 
setic I'crhtindc), each of which is a self-contained 
organization with its own particular mission, re- 
gional structure, ranks, uniforms, and significance 
to the war effort of the nation. Since these have 
not been discussed in the previous sections they 
are dealt with briefly below. 

I. Storm Troops (Sturmabteilungen SA) 

These are organized on a pattern similar to that 

of the 5"5". The Iiighest regional subdi\'ision is the 
Gruppe, which is divided into Staiidartcn, or regi- 
ments. As the oldest semi -military organization 
of the Party, the S.l is designed as the Party's 
instrument for the training and indoctrination of 
its members and for supporting its domestic po- 
litical aims in public. Membership in the SA is 
voluntary. Leading SA personalities for a time 
entertained hopes of an eventual merging of their 
organization with ihe Armed I'orces, so as to cre- 
ate a "Brown Army" under their personal leader- 
ship. At the same time these leaders hoped to de- 
mand stronger revolutionary action by the Party 
in keeping with the anti-capitalistic tendencies in- 
herent in the SA, which has always drawn its 
members chiefly f.om the lower middle-class and 
the lower bureaucracy. These tendencies were 
forcibly destroyed in the purge of 1934, in which 
Ilimmler played a leading part. I'rom then on 
the SS, previously an organization within the SA, 
grew steadily in power and the SA sank into rela- 
tive political unimportance. Since 1943 a rejuve- 
nation of the SA has taken place, largely under 
the auspices of the S'S. 
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Since 1939 the SA has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the German war effort through its 
assigned responsibility for military training pre- 
ceding or following the period of regular military 
service. It also trains those who were rejected 
by the Armed Forces for physical reasons. In 
1944 the SA was entrusted with the task of teach- 
ing every German marksmanship, and with the 
forming of the Volkssturm in October 1944 the 
SA became responsible for its rifle training. 

The bulk of the pre-war members of the SA 
were drawn into the Army, whose 60th Panzer 
Grenadier Division is composed mainly of SA 
men and carries the name " F eldherrnhalle" in 
honor of the most elite peacetime regiment of the 
SA. 

2. National-Socialist Aviation Corps (National- 
sozialistisches Fliegerkorps — NSFK) 

This organization incorporated the existing as- 
sociations for aviation into one Party-controlled 
organization in April 1937. The mission of the 
NSFK consists in pre-military training of pros- 
pective members of the Air Force, post-military 
training of its reservists, and general furthering 
of air-mindedness among the German people. 
Particularly outstanding have been its efforts in 
the development of the use of gliders. Its regional 
organization, like that of the SA, is based on 
Gruppen and Standarten. Membership is volun- 
tary and excludes simultaneous membership in the 
SS, SA, or NSKK. 

3. Hitler Youth (Hitler-]ugendr-H}) 

All German youths between the ages of 10 and 

18 belong to this organization of the Party, which 
is charged with their thorough pre-military train- 
ing and political indoctrination. Pre-military 
training has been greatly expanded in the course 
of this war. For this purpose about 300 Wehrer- 
tuchtigungslager (military fitness camps) were 
installed, beginning in 1943. Participants in these 
training courses were subsequently incorporated 
into the Armed Forces and especially into the 
Wajfen-SS, whose 12th Panzer Division bears the 
name "Hitler-Jugend". Graduates of the HJ be- 
come eligible for Party membership. They may 
either choose a career as Party functionaries 
(Politische Leiter) or may join the SS, SA, 
NSKK, or NSFK. 

Girls belong to a branch of the HJ known as 
the League of German Girls (Bund Deutscher 
Madel—BDM) and join the Party Women's Or- 



ganization (NS-Fraucnschaft) upon reaching the 
age of 21. 

The HJ for boys is divided into the Hitler- 
Jugend proper (for boys from 14 to 18) and the 
Deutsches Jungvolk- — DJ, for boys from 10 to 14. 
Its regional organization is based on Gebiete, 
which are further divided into Banne, St'dmme, 
Gefolgschaften, Scharcn, and Kanicradschaften. 

Units of the HJ have been committed to "war 
employment" (Kriegseinsatz) , discharging such 
duties as fire fighting and air raid protection. 
They have also been widely employed to help with 
the harvest and as conductors, mail clerks, post- 
men, and street cleaners as wcW as for salvage 
activities and collections for war charities. Since 
1943 most members of the /// have had to serve 
as antiaircraft auxiliaries {H J-Luft'vaffenhelfcr 
and HJ-Marinehelfer), performing many func- 
tions in the antiaircraft batteries, which relieve 
older men for combat duty. 

Bazooka battalions. (Panzerschreckabteihmgen) 
have recently been formed from HJ personnel. 
Close liaison between the HJ and both the Armed 
Forces and the Waffen-SS is maintained by means 
of specially appointed liaison officers. The elite of 
the HJ is used in its special Patrol Service 
{Streifendicnst) , which combines all the tasks of 
a junior SS" and police force. The members of 
this group are most unscruptiltjus and are used as 
raiding squads and informers. In Poland they 
formed pursuit detachments { Rollkommandos) 
serving uhder officers of the i'i" Death's-Head 
Formations. 

Section IV. EMERGENCY DEFENSE OF 
GERMAN SOIL 

Detailed plans exist for the rapid mobilization 
of all the auxiliary organizations described in the 
above paragraphs in case of tlie actual invasion 
of, or immediate military threat to, any part of 
Germany proper. Elaborate administrative prep- 
arations have been made for their operational 
control and chain of command in such an emer- 
gency. 

The commander of each corps area {Wehr- 
kreis) has always been responsible for organizing 
the emergency defense of his territory. Since, 
however, he normally controls only the static mili- 
tary forces and installations of the Armed Forces 
proper, the Higher Si" and Police Commander 
(HSSPf) has been designated to join him in case 
of invasion and to take control of all the other 
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available manpower in the area which is organ- 
ized in a form suitable to aid in its defense. He 
is not to be subordinated to the Wehrkreis com- 
mander but must cooperate with him and will 
deputize for him if necessary. The only exception 
to this is the Todt Organization, whose units and 
installations pass directly to the control of the 
Wehrkreis commander in such an emergency. 

Under the HSSPf the Wehrkreis is divided, 
for emergency defense, into security zones {Si- 
chcrungsbcreiche), each headed by a commander 
of the Protective Police (Schupo). In case of in- 
vasion each such commander joins the Armed 
Forces commander (Wehrmachtkommandant) in 
the major garrison area which most nearly coin- 
cides with the security zone. The Armed Forces 
commander then acts, in collaboration with the 
security zone commander, as "combat commander" 
(Kampfkommandant) of the area, a concept in- 
troduced in 1944 for commanders who take full 
charge of areas which are expected to become cut 
off and which must be defended to the "last car- 
tridge". The commander of the security zone will 



take the place of the combat commander in case 
he should become a casualty, unless there is an- 
other officer senior to him in the area. 

The organizations which come under the control 
of the Higher .$".9 and Police Commander in emer- 
gency include the Wajfen-SS, Security Police, 
Protective Police, Rural Police, special employ- 
ment units of the General SS {SS-z.b.V .) , special 
employment units of the SA {SA-z.b.V.), Urban 
and Rural Auxiliary Guards, Fire-fighting Police 
and Fire-fighting Services, Technical Emergency 
Corps, German Labor Service, Postal and Rail- 
way Security I'^orccs. Industrial Emergency Units 
{Indnstrie-Alarmeinheiten) , Plant Protection 
Service (Wcrkschutz), the German Red Cross, 
and the Volkssturm. 

This arrangement for the emergency defense 
of German soil is in sharp contrast to the estab- 
lished prerogatives of the Army in military mat- 
ters in that responsibility as well as actual control 
of the defending forces is to be shared between 
the proper territorial military authority and the 
representative of its principal rival, the 
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CHAPTER IV 

TACTICS 



Section i. GENERAL TACTICAL DOCTRINES 
I . Basic Doctrines 

An outstanding characteristic of the German na- 
tion is its fondness for everything connected with 
miHtarism. This is based not only on traditional 
sentiment but also oh long-range and intense edu- 
cation that glorifies the mihtary spirit. This gives 
the German military leaders the essential founda- 
tion for aggressive military operations. 

The Germans believe that only the offensive can 
achieve success on the field, particularly when 
combined with the element of surprise. Gemian 
military literature, for the past century, has em- 
phasized the need for aggressiveness in ail mili- 
tary operations. 

The Germans have been thoroughly aware of 
the psychological component in warfare and have 
developed systematic terrorization to a high 
degree. 

At the same time they have placed considerable 
reliance on novel and sensational weapons such 
as the mass use of armor, the robot bomb, and 
the super-heavy tank. Their principal weaknesses 
in this regard have been their failure to integrate 
these new techniques with established arms and 
tactics — German field artillery, for example, did 
not maintain pace with German armor — and their 
devotion to automatic weapons at .the expense of 
accuracy. 

A highly trained officer corps and a thoroughly 
disciplined army are the necessary elements to 
implement this aggressive philosophy. German 
tactical doctrines stress the responsibihty and the 
initiative of subordinates. The belief of former 
years that the German Army was inflexible and 
lacking in initiative has been completely destroyed 
in this war, in which aggressive and daring leader- 



ship has been responsible for many bold decisions. 
Yet, while the Germans have many excellent tac- 
ticians, they tend to repeat the same type of 
maneuvers, a fact which has been fully exploited 
by Allied commanders. 

The German specialization in particular types 
of warfare such as mountain, desert, winter, or 
the attack on fortified positions, showed thorough 
preparation and ingenuity. At the same time the 
Germans had been quite willing to learn from 
their opponents and on numerous occasions have 
copied Allied tactics and weapons. 

2. Recent Tactical Trends 

From the time when the German Army was 

forced on the defensive by the Allied armies, 
German tactical doctrines have undergone modi- 
fications such as renunciation (except in unstated 
instances) of air support, and the substitution' of 
linear defense for elastic offensive defense. 

The primary goal of Germany today is to gain 
time and to achieve victory in .a political sense, 
since the Germans are no longer capable of a 

military victory. Of necessity their military opera- 
tions now supplement this effort and have become 
a large-scale delaying action. 

3. Exercise of Command 

The U. S. and German doctrines applied in exer- 
cise of the command are virtually identical. The 
Germans stress the necessity of the staflf in assist- 
ing the commander to evaluate the situation and 
in preparing and disseminating orders to the lower 
units. They emphasize that the commander 
should be well forward with his units not only 
for the purpose of facilitating communication, but 
also because his i)reseiKe has a .salutary effect on 
the troops. 
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Section II. RECONNAISSANCE 

!. General 

a. Purpose. The purpose of reconnaissance 
and the types of units employed to obtain in- 
formation are similar in the U. S. and the Ger- 
man Armies. German tactical principles of recon- 
naissance, however, diverge somewhat from those 
of the U. S. The Germans stress aggressiveness, 
attempt to obtain superiority in the area to be 
reconnoitered, and strive for continuous observa- 
tion of the enemy. They beheve in employing 
reconnaissance units in force as a rule. They 
expect and are prepared to fight to obtain the 
desired information. Often they assign supple- 
menitary tasks to their reconnaissance units, such 
as sabotage behind enemy lines, harassment, or 
counter-reconnaissance. 

b. Technique. Only enough reconnaissance 
troops are sent on a mission to assure superiority 
in the area to be reconnoitered. Reserves are kept 
on hand to be committed when the reconnaissance 
must be intensified, when the original force meets 
Strong enemy opposition, or when the direction 
and area to be reconnoitered are changed. The 
Germans encourage aggressive action against 
enemy security forces. When their reconnais- 
sance units meet superior enemy forces, they 
fight a delaying action while other units attempt 
to flank the enemy. 

c. Classification. Reconnaissance is classi- 
fied by the Germans as operational, tactical, and 
battle reconnaissance — corresponding to the U. S. 
distant, close, and battle reconnaissance. 

2. Operational Reconnaissance (Operative Auf- 
klarung) 

Operational reconnaissance, penetrating over 

a large area in great depth, provides the basis for 
strategic planning and action. This type of recon- 
naissance is intended to determine the location 
and activities of enemy forces, particularly locali- 
ties of rail concentrations, forward or rearward 
displacements of personnel, loading or unloading 
areas of army elements, the construction of field 
or permanent fortifications, and hostile air force 
concentrations. Identification of large enemy mo- 
torized elements, especially on an open flank, is 
important. Operational reconnaissance is carried 
out by the Air Force and by motorized units. 
Aerial photography units operate at altitudes of 
16,500 to 26,500 feet. Since missions assigned 
to operational air reconnaissance units are gener- 



ally limited to the observation of important roads 
and railroads, reconnaissance sectors and areas 
normally are not assigned. The motorized units 

employed for operational reconnaissance have 
only directions and objectives assigned. 

3. Tactical Reconnaissance (Taktische Aufklar- 
ung) 

a. Purpose. Tactical reconnaissance, carried 
out in the area behind the operational reconnais- 
sance, provides the basis for the commitment of 
troops. Its mission embraces identification of the 
enemy's organization, disposition, strength, and 
antiaircraft defense; determination of the enemy's 
reinforcement capabilities; and terrain reconnais- 
sance of advanced sectors. Air Force reconnais- 
sance units and motorized and mounted reconnais- 
sance battalions are employed for tactical recon- 
naissance. Their direction and radius of employ- 
ment are based upon the results of the opera- 
tional reconnaissance. 

b. Air Reconnaissance. Tactical air recon- 
naissance is normally made from altitudes of 6,500 
to 16,000 feet. As a rule, air reconnaissance units 
are assigned specific reconnaissance areas, the 
boundaries of which normally do not coincide with 
sectors assigned to ground units. Reconnaissance 
planes generally are employed singly. 

c. Ground Reconnaissance. Sectors of re- 
sponsibility are assigned to ground tactical recon- 
naissance battalions. In order to make them in- 
dependent or to facilitate their change of direc- 
tion, battalions may be assigned only reconnais- 
sance objectives. In such instances, boundary 
lines separate adjacent units. The Germans avoid 
using main roads as boundary lines, defining the 
sectors in such a way that main roads fall within 
the reconnaissance sectors. The width of a sec- 
tor is determined by the situation, the type and 
strength of the reconnaissance battalion, the road 
net, and the terrain. In general, the width of a 
sector assigned to a motorized reconnaissance bat- 
talion does not exceed 30 miles. 

d. Orders for Tactical Reconnaissance. 
Orders issued to a reconnaissance battalion or its 
patrols normally contain, in addition to the mis- 
sion, the following: 

(1) Line of departure. 

(2) Information concerning adjacent recon- 
naissance units. 

(3) Sector boundaries or direction of opera- 
tion. 

(4) Objectives. 

(5) Phase lines. 
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(6) Instructions for transmission of reports. 

(7) Location of immediate objectives whose 
attainment is to be reported. 

(8) Instructions regarding air-ground liaison. 

(9) Time of departure, route, and objective of 
the main force. 

e. Tactical Reconnaissance Procedures. 
When a motorized reconnaissance column expects 
contact with the enemy, it advances by bounds. 
The length of bounds depends on the cover the 
terrain offers as well as on the road net. As the 
distance from the enemy decreases, the bounds 
are shortened. The Germans utilize roads as 
long as possible and usually use different routes 
for the advance and the return. 

The reconnaissance battalion commander nor- 
mally sends out patrols which advance by bounds. 
Their distance in front of the battalion depends 
on the situation, the terrain, and the range of the 
signal equipment, but as a rule they are not more 
than an hour's traveling distance (about 25 miles) 
ahead of the battalion. The battalion serves as 
the reserve for the patrols and as an advance 
message center (Meldekopf) , collecting the mes- 
sages and rela)ang them to the rear. Armored 
reconnaissance cars, armored half-tracks, or mo- 
torcycles compose the motorized reconnaissance 
patrols, whose exact composition depends on their 
mission and on the situation. Motorcycles are 
used to fill in gaps and intervals, thereby thicken- 
ing the reconnaissance net. 

When the proximity of the enemy does not 
permit profitable employment of the motorized 
reconnaissance battahon, it is withdrawn and the 
motorized elements of the divisional reconnais- 
sance battalion take over. 

Divisional reconnaissance battalions seldom 
operate more than one day's march (18 miles) 
in front of the division, covering an area ap- 
proximately 6 miles wide. 

4. BaHle Reconnaissance (Gejechtsaujklarung) 

a. General. Battle reconnaissance as a rule 

is begun when the opposing forces begin to de- 
ploy. All troops participating in battle carry out 
battle reconnaissance through patrols, artillery 
observation posts, observation battalions, and air 
reconnaissance units. The information obtained 
on the organization and strength of the enemy 
provides the basis for the conduct of the battle. 

b. Armored Car Patrols. The Panzer divi- 
sion dispatches armored reconnaissance units 
equipped with armored vehicles and numerous 
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automatic weapons. The armored reconnaissance 
unit is fast and has a wide radius of action. 

Armored car patrols normally are composed of 
three armored reconnaissance cars, one of which 
is equipped with radio. An artillery observer 
often accompanies the patrol so that in an emer- 
gency fire can be brought down quickly. This 
type of patrol usually is organized for missions 
lasting one to two days. Tasks are defined clearly, 
and nothing is allowed to interfere with the pa- 
trol's main objective. If enemy forces are met, 
action is avoided unless the force is so weak that 
it can be destroyed without diverting the patrol 
from its main task. If enemy action is antici- 
pated, the patrol is reinforced with self-propelled 
guns and occasionally with tanks. Engineers and 
motorcyclists are often attached to the patrol to 
deal with road blocks and demolitions. 

While scouting a woods, a favorite German 
ruse is to drive the leading car toward its edge, 
halt briefly to observe, and then drive off rapidly, 
hoping to draw fire that will disclose the enemy 
positions. 

At road blocks, the leading car opens fire. If 
fire is not returned, men dismount and go for- 
ward to attach tow ropes to the road block. If 
necessary, the patrol dismounts" and proceeds with 
machine guns to reconnoiter on foot. 

A patrol is never split up, but in open country 
distances between cars may be as much as 200 to 
300 yards. 

c. Observation Battalion and Air Recon- 
naissance. The German observation battalion 

locates enemy artillery and heavy weapons posi- 
tions by sound and flash ranging and evaluated 
aerial photographs. The Air Force assists in bat- 
tle reconnaissance by observing the distribution 
of the enemy's forces, his artillery, bivouac and 
movements, reserves, tank assemblies, and any 
other special occurrences behind the front. In 
general, air battle reconnaissance is executed 
under 6,000 feet. 

d. Battle Reconnaissance Patrols (Spdh- 

fruppcn). The Germans send out reconnaissance 
patrols, consisting of a noncommissioned officer 
and three or four men, to get such information 
as the location of enemy positions and minefields. 
They generally avoid contact and retreat when 
fired on. 

e. Combat Patrols (Gefechtsspahtruppen or 
Stosstruppen) . These consist of at least one 
noncommissioned officer and eight men, but are 
usually much stronger. As a rule the combat 
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patrol is commanded by a sergeant who has under 
him 15 to 20 men, organized in two equal sec- 
tions, each commanded by a section leader. These 
are raiding patrols, and their mission often in- 
cludes bringing back prisoners of war. Since 
Allied air supremacy has neutralized German air 
reconnaisance to a great extent, the Germans have 
placed increased importance on prisoners of war, 
especially officers, as a source of information on 
enemy strength, dispositions, and intentions. 

Combat or other types of patrols are often sent 
out to test the' strength of enemy outposts. If an 
outpost proves to be weakly held, the patrol at- 
tacks, occupies the position, and remains there 
until relieved by troops from the rear. If the 
patrol is strongly garrisoned, the patrol attempts 
to return with a prisoner of war. 

f. Special Patrols (Spahtruppen mit heson- 
dercn Aitfgahcn). These vary in strength in ac- 
cordance with their special mission. Special pa- 
trols are sent out to carry out such tasks as 
demolitions, engaging of enemy patrols that have 
penetrated German positions, and ambushing 
enemy supply columns. 

g. Miscellaneous Patrols. Engineer patrols 
are employed to reconnoiter approaches to forti- 
fied areas, defiles, or rivers. Artillery patrols, 
usually consisting of an officer and a few mounted 
men. reconnoiter routes of approach, observation 
posts, and firing positions. 

h. Terrain Reconnais.«;ance (Gelandeerktm- 
dung). The Germans place great emphasis on 
terrain reconnaissance, realizing the influence ter- 
rain has upon the conduct of operations. Most of 
their usual reconnaissance missions include ter- 
rain reconnaissance tasks. Terrain may be so 
important at times as to require reconnaissance 
by special units. Ground and air reconnaissance 
units give special attention to the road net — ^its 
density, condition, road blocks, mines, and demo- 
litions — as well as to the terrain itself, particularly 
tank country. 

L Equipment and Support. The Germans 
equip their ground battle-reconnaissance patrols 
with machine pistols and one or two Ught machine 
guns that are used to cover the patrol's approach 
or withdrawal. Engineers often are attached to 
guide a patrol through German minefields and to 
clear a way through enemy wire or mines. Ar- 
tillery support is given in the form of harassing 
fire put down just before the patrol reaches its 
objective. Sometimes the artillery fires into ad- 
jacent sectors to mislead the enemy as to the 
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actual area to be reconnoitered. In other in- 
stances, artillery and mortars that have regis- 
tered during the previous day shell during the 
night the area to be reconnoitered. As soon as 
the barrage is lifted, the jiatrol advances under 
cover of machine-gun fire from flanking positions. 



Section III. MARCHES 

1. General 

The formations and the Organizations of the 
march column in day or night advances are the 
same in the German Army as in the U. S. Army 
and are governed by the same principles. For a 
smooth functioning of the march the Germans 
stress : systematic training and practice ; attention 
to physical welfare ; care of vehicles and equip- 
ment ; previous reconnaissance of routes ; warning 
orders ; and the issue of detailed march orders. 

2. Organization and Control of the March Column 

In order to secure the march column against 
enemy attacks, the Germans divide the column in 
the same manner as U. S. doctrine prescribes, 
namely into Advance Guard iVorhut), Main 
Body (Gros), and Rear Guard (Nachhut). Ger- 
man equivalents for the U. S. terms are: 

Advance Guard 

SpHse Point 

S pitzenkonupanic Advance party 

Vortrupp Support 

Haupttrupp Reserve 

Rear Guard 

Nachspitze Rear point 

Nachspitzenkompanic Rear party 

Nachtrupp Support 

Hau pttru pp Reserve 

The issue of orders for march and traffic con- 
trol is the responsibility of the higher command. 
Movement by road of formations from battalion 
strength upwards is carried out in the Zone of 
the Interior at the orders of the Army High 
Command (OKH) or a headquarters acting on 
the orders of the Army High Command. In the 
Theater of War such movements, are controlled 
by Army Headquarters, which issues orders in 
accordance with instructions from Army High 
Command or the Army Group. Movements in 
the areas of military commanders of line-of-com- 
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munication areas are controlled by orders of the 
commanders of such areas. 

Orders for movement are issued to the forma- 
tions of fighting troops by the operations group 
of headquarters; those to supply services and 
units in the line-of-communication area emanate 
from the supply and administrative group. 

The Germans set up a well organized traffic 
control service which is under the orders of the 
operations group. All traffic control services usu- 
ally wear orange-red brassards, while the members 
of the military police are distinguished by metal 
gorgets. 

The Germans allot to each front-line division 
its own road or sector of advance, usually marked 
by advance parties. General Headquarters or any 
other troops directed simultaneously on the sanie 
roads, are subordinated to the division for the 
duration of the move. All-weather roads usually 
are allotted to motorized or armored divisions, 
while subsidiary roads are assigned to infantry 
divisions. 

3. Conduct of the March 

When a German infantry division advances 
along several routes, an infantry element normally 
forms the head of each main body. The com- 
mander of the main body usually marches at or 
near the head of the main body. The motorized 
elements of the division, unless employed on 
reconnaissance or security missions, are organized 
into one or more motor echelons which follow the 
march column by bounds, or move in a column 
along a separate road. Before the march begins, 
the division signal battalion lays a trunk telephone 
line as far forward as the situation permits and 
extends this line while the march proceeds. The 
leading signal unit usually marches with the sup- 
port of the advance guard and establishes tele- 
phone stations at important points. In a march 
along several roads the trunk line normally is laid 
along the route of the division commander and 
his staff. In addition to the construction of the 
trunk line, the Germans stress radio communica- 
tions to the rear and flanks, as well as the use of 
messengers mounted on horses, bicycles, or 
motorcycles. 

4. Security of March Columns 

As a rule the Germans allot motorized units 
for the protection of the flanks and rear of march 
columns. However, a smaller unit, such as a bat- 
talion, may advance without flank security detach- 
ments. 



The Germans are very much concerned about 
antiaircraft protective measures and often march 
in open columns { Fliegcrmarschticfe) ; an ad- 
vance in deployed formation {Fliegermarsch- 
breite) is seldom practical. Antiaircraft defense 
is concentrated at important terrain features, such 
as bridges, crossroads, and defiles. Because of 
Allied air supremacy the Germans now instruct 
their troops to conduct movements and the trans- 
port of supplies only at night, and without lights. 
They also order their troops to leave burned out 
vehicles standing- on the road to attract fresh at- 
tacks by enemy aiicraft. 



Section IV. OFFENSIVE 

1. General 

The fundamental principle of German offensive 
doctrine is to encircle and destroy the enemy. The 
objective of the combined arms in attack is to 
bring the armored forces and the infantry into 
decisive action against the enemy with sufficient 
fire power and shock. Superiority in force and 
fire power, the employment of armored forces, as 
well as the surprise clement, play a great part in 
the offensive. 

Coordination between the combined arms under 
a strong unified command is, the Germans em- 
phasize, an absolute requisite to the success of 
these shock tactics. This has become more and 
more true as the Allies have developed effective 
antitank weapons and have adopted deeper de- 
fenses, limiting the self-sufficiency of German 
tanks. To counter these measures, the Germans 
have increased the mobility and armor protection 
of their motor-borne infantry, and have mounted 
a large proportion of both their direct and indi- 
rect heavy support weapons on self-propelled 
carriages. 

In attempting thoroughly to paralyze the de- 
fender up to the moment of the tank-infantry as- 
sault, the Germans realize that even the most for- 
midable forces are never sufficient for overwhelm- 
ing superiority on the entire front. They therefore 
select a point of main effort (Schwerpunkt) for 
a breakthrough, allotting narrow sectors of attack 
{Gt'fechisstrcifen) to the troops committed at the 
decisive locality. There they also mass the bulk 
of their heavy weapons and reserves. The other 
sectors of the front are engaged by weaker, diver- 
sionary forces. In selecting the point of main ef- 
fort, the Germans consider weaknesses in the 
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enemy's defensive position ; suitability of the ter- 
rain, especially for tanks and for cooperation of 
all arms ; approach routes ; and possibilities for 
supporting fire, especially artillery. Although the 
Germans select a point of main effort in all at- 
tacks, they usually also make plans for shifting 
their main effort if they meet unexpected success 
elsewhere. To allow such shifts, sufficient reserves 
and a strong, unified command are organized. 

An attack on a narrow front, according to Ger- 
man doctrine, must iiave sufficient forces at its 
disposal to widen the penetration while maintain- 
ing its impetus, and to protect the flanks of the 
penetration. Once the attack is launched, it must 
drive straight to its objective, regardless of op- 
position. 

2. Types of Affack 

a. Flank Attack {Flankemngriff) . The 

Germans consider that the most eiYective attack is 
against the enemy's flank. The flank attack de- 
velops either from the approach march — some- 
times through a turning movement — or from flank 
marches. It attempts to surprise the enemy and 
permit him no time for countermeasures. Since 
mobility and the deception of the enemy at other 
positions are required, the flank attack is most 
successfully mounted from a distance; the troop 
movements necessary for the maneuver can be 
executed in close proximity to the enemy only 
with unusually favorable terrain or at night. At- 
tacks are launched on both flanks only when the 
Germans consider their forces clearly superior. 

b. Envelopment (Umfassungsangriff). The 
envelopment is a combination flank-and-frontal 
attack especially favored by the Germans. The 
envelopment may be directed on either or both the 
enemy's flanks, and is accompanied by a simul- 
taneous frontal attack to fix the enemy's forces. 
The deeper the envelopment goes into the enemy's 
flanks, the greater becomes the danger of being 
enveloped oneself. The Germans therefore em- 
phasize the necessity of strong reserves and or- 
ganization of the enveloping forces in depth. Suc- 
cess of the envelopment depends on the extent to 
which the enemy is able to dispose his forces in 
the threatened direction. 

c. Encirclement (Einkreisung). An en- 
circlement, the Germans think, is a particularly 
decisive form of attack, but usually more difficult 
to execute than a flank attack or an envelopment. 
In an encirclement, the enemy is not attacked at 



all in front, or is attacked in front only by light 
forces, while the main attacking force passes en- 
tirely around him, with the objective of maneuver- 
ing him out of position. This requires extreme 
mobility and deception. 

d. Frontal Attack (Fronfalangriff) . The 
Germans consider the frontal attack the most dif- 
ficult of execution. It strikes the enemy at his 
Strongest point, and therefore requires superiority 
of men and materiel. A frontal attack should be 
made only at a point where the infantry can break 
through into favorable terrain in the depth of the 
enemy position. The frontage of the attack should 
be wider than the actual area (Schzverpimkt) 
chosen for penetration, in order to tie down the 
enemy on the flanks of the breakthrough. Ade- 
quate reserves must be held ready to counter the 
employment of the enemy's reserves. 




Figure 1. — Forms uf attack. 



e. Wing Attack (Fliigelangriff). An attack 
directed at one or both of the enemy's wings has, 
the Germans teach, a better chance of success 
than a central frontal attack, since only a part of 
the enemy's weapons are faced, and only one flank 
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of the attacking force or forces is exposed to 
enemy fire. Bending back one wing may give an 
opportunity for a flank attack, or for a single or 
double envelopment. 

f. Penetration (Einbruch) and Break- 
through (Durchbruch) . These are not separate 
forms of attack, but rather the exploitation of a 
successful attack on the enemy's front, wing, or 
flank. The penetration destroys the continuity of 
the hostile front. The broader the penetration, the 
deeper can the penetration wedge be driven. 
Strong reserves throw back enemy counterattacks 
against the flanks of the penetration. German 
units are trained to exploit a penetration to the 
maximum so that it may develop into a complete 
breakthrough before hostile countermeasures can 
be launched on an effective scale. The deeper the 
attacker penetrates, the more effectively can he 
envelop and frustrate the attempts of the enemy 
to close his front again by withdrawal to the rear. 
The attacking forces attempt to reduce individual 
enemy positions by encircling and isolating them. 
The Germans do not consider a breakthrough 
successful until they overcome the enemy's artil- 
lery positions, which usually is the special task 
of tanks. Reserve units roll up the enemy's front 
from the newly created flanks. 




Figure 2. — Breakthrough. 



The Germans often refer to this maneuver as 
"Keil und Kessel". 

3. Organization of the Attack 

a. Attack Order. The attack order (An- 
griffshefehl) generally contains the objective of 
the attack, the disposition of the infantry, unit 
sectors and boundaries, disposition and support 



missions of the artillery, location of reserves, and 
the time of attack. The order is not drawn up in 

accordance with any stereotyped form, but as a 
rule follows this pattern : 

(1) Estimate of the situation (disposition of 
hostile and friendly troops). 

(2) Mission. 

(3) Assembly areas for the forward com- 
panies; objective; sector boundaries; orders for 
the continuation of combat reconnaissance. 

(4) Instructions for the preparation of the 
heavy-weapons fire support, especially for massed 
fire. 

(5) Orders to the artillery for fire preparation 

and coordination. 

(6) Assembly areas for the reserves. 

(7) Time of attack. 

(8) Instructions for rear services (medical 

service and supplies). 

(9) Location of command posts. 

(10) Miscellaneous. 

b. Sectors of Attack. The width of a sec- 
tor assigned to an infantry unit in the attack de- 
pends on the unit's mission and battle strength, 
on terrain conditions, on the available fire sup- 
port of all arms, and on the probable strength 
of enemy resistance. Normally the sector assigned 
to a platoon is between 165 and 220 yards. A 
company attack sector is about 330 to 550 yards. 
A battalion sector is 440 to 1,100 yards, while 
a division sector may be 4,400 to 5,500 yards. 
These sectors also provide the boundaries for 
the other arms, especially for the artillery in sup- 
port of the infantry, although the artillery may 
utilize favorable observation positions in neigh- 
boring sectors. This also applies to the heavy 
infantry weapons. 

For large units the sectors are determined 
from the map; for smaller units, from the ter- 
rain. These sectors extend as deep into enemy 
territory as the plan of battle may require. As 
the situation develops, changes are frequently 
made. Important points always lie within units' 
sectors, unless they are to be attacked by several 
units. The Germans do not consider it necessary 
to occupy the whole width of the sector with 
troops. Open flanks ordinarily are not bounded. 

c. Fire Plan. Fire superiority is achieved 
through coordination of the infantry and artillery 
weapons. The basis for the fire plan (Feuer- 
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plan) is the regulation of the commitment of all 
weapons. 

The fire plan includes the following : 

( 1 ) Assignment of combat missions. 

(2) Distribution of observation sectors and 
fields of fire for the infantry and the artillery. 

(3) An estimate of capabilities of the artillery 
for effective execution of the combat mission. 

(4) Orders for the commencement of fire and 
fire schedules. 

(5) Orders for the preparation for massed 
fire. 

(6) Instructions for ammunition supply. 
The Germans stress the coordination of flat 

and high trajectory weapons so that all dead 
spaces are covered by fire. Lack of signal equip- 
ment, however, often hinders the application of 
this principle. 

4. Conduct of the Attack 

a. General. Most of the German successes 
in the present war have been achieved with 
armored formations. Years of secret training 
and equipping were devoted to the development 
of the Panzer division. The original German 
Blitzkrieg tactics were based on the belief in the 
irresistible power of tank formations operating in- 
dependently with the support of dive-bombers. 
Considerable modifications have taken place in 
this theory over the past few years. At the pres- 
ent time, the offensive tactics of the Germans are 
less spectacularly bold than they were in 1939, but 
the fundamental theory behind them has changed 
remarkably little, though in their armored tactics 
they stress more tank-infantry coordination since 
unlimited air support is no longer at their com- 
mand. 

The main weight of all major German attacks 

since 1939 was borne by the Panzer division. 
Where infantry divisions have been employed, 
they were limited to local attacks on a compara- 
tively minor scale or to mopping up in rear of 
the Panzer divisions. The Germans never en- 
visaged a full-scale attack by infantry formations 
on fixed defenses. German tactics have been to 
outflank or encircle the main area of the enemy 
defenses with tank formations and to have the 
infantry roll up the defenses from the rear, or 
to break frontally through the enemy defenses 
with massed tanks and develop the famous "Keil 
und Kessel" maneuver. 

The Germans learned at heavy cost the futility 
of charging a hostile antitank defense with tank 
concentrations and of engaging in tank-versus- 



tank combat without having superiority in range 
and armament. They have learned that large for- 
mations of tanks cannot achieve a breakthrough, 
opposed by an effective screen of antitank guns, 
without the assistance of other arms. Therefore 
attention has to be given to the combined tactics 
of tanks and Panzer Grenadiers, the mechanized 
or motorized infantry who accompany the tanks. 

Great emphasis in German offensive theory 
is laid on the role of the artillery, but in practice 
the artillery-support role has devolved to an ever- 
increasing degree on the tanks and assault guns. 
Nevertheless, the principle that the supporting 
fire should be concentrated on a narrow frontage 
where the tanks and infantry are most likely 
to achieve a breakthrough has been retained. 

The fact that a part of the enemy resistance 
is likely to remain undisclosed until the attack 
has already begun has caused the Germans perma- 
nently to decentralize a portion of the field ar- 
tillery. This tendency has led to the emergence 
and continual development of the assault guns, 
whose main function is the close support of in- 
fantry and tanks in the attack. Their armor and 
mobility allow them to (Operate much farther for- 
ward than the field artillery. 

The tendency to detach field artillery battalions 
from their field artillery regiment remains strong. 
In fact, this tendency is so prevalent that a 
concentration of massed artillery preceding an 
attack seldom is achieved, necessitating, as it 
does, a great degree of centralized control. The 
Germans, however, replace the massed artillery 
fire to a large extent with the fire of multi-barreled 
mortars and rocket projectors, though these latter 
have not the accuracy of the former. 

The Germans make a clear distinction between 
an attack made from movement and an attack 
from a prepared position, which is the more com- 
mon of the two, 

b. Attack by Mechanized and Motorized 
Forces. ( 1 ) The attack. In armored-force 
operations, the Germans stress the need for the 
concentrated employment, at the decisive place 
and time, of the entire combined command of 
tanks and other arms, less necessary reserves. 
The tanks constitute the striking force of such a 
command and normally advance as the first echelon 
of the attack. Their primary mission is to break 
through and attack the enemy artillery, rather 
than to seek out and destroy enemy tanks, which 
can be more effectively engaged by antitank units. 
The mission of the other arms is to assist the 
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Figure 5.— German tank formation, company in "Blunt IVedge' 
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tanks in their advance, and particularly to elim- 
inate antitank weapons. The smallest combat unit 
in such a force of combined arms is the company. 

The basic formation for the tank platoon, 
company, and battalion are file, double file, wedge, 
and blunt wedge. The type of formation used 
for a specific task depends to a large extent on 
terrain conditions and the strength of enemy 
opposition. A German tank platoon normally 
consists of one command tank and two tank 
squads of two tanks each. 

The tank regiment normally attacks in waves, 
in either of the following manners : 

The tank regiment is echeloned in depth, one 
tank battalion following the other. The regi- 
mental commander's location is between the two 
battalions. This formation has the advantages 
of a sufficiently wide front (about 1,100 yards), 
and close contact by the commander of his units 
in the conduct of the attack. The normal depth 
of such a formation is about 3,000 yards. This is 
the usual form of the tank attack. When two 
tank battalions are attacking, one behind the other, 
it takes them about half an hour to pass th«ir 
own infantry. 

When the two-battalions-abreast formation is 
employed, it is almost essential that another tank 
regiment form the following wave. This forma- 
tion usually has the disadvantage of being too 
wide. The regimental commander cannot observe 
his units, and he has no units of his own behind 
him which he can commit in a decisive moment. 
The attack normally proceeds in three waves. 

The first wave thrusts to the enemy's antitank 
defense and artillery positions. 

The second wave provides covering fire for the 
first wave, and then attacks the enemy's infantry 
positions, preceded, accompanied, or followed by 
part of the Panzer Grenadiers, who dismount as 
close as possible to the point where they must 
engage the enemy. The objectives of the second 
wave are the remaining antitank positions, posi- 
tions of heavy infantry-support weapons, and ma- 
chine-gun emplacements which hold up the ad- 
vance of the infantry. 

The third wave, accompanied by the remainder 
of the Panzer Grenadiers, mops up. 

These three waves now often are telescoped 
into two, the first wave speeding through the 
enemy's position as far as his gun positions, the 
second crushing the enemy's forward positions 
in detail and mopping up the opposition not dealt 



with by the first wave or which has revived 
since the first wave passed through. 

A typical attack formation of this type might 
be divided up among the Panzer division's units 
as follows : the first wave, on a frontage of about 
2,000 to 3,000 yards, might consist of one tank 
battalion, two companies forward, supported on 
the flanks by elements of the assault gun bat- 
talion. Close to the rear of the first wave usually 
follow one or two Panzer Grenadier companies 
in armored half-tracks. About 150 yards to the 
rear of the first wave moves the second wave, 
formed of the second tank battalion in the same 
formation, closely followed by the remainder of 
the armored Panzer Grenadiers, who are in turn 
followed at some distance by the motorized Pan- 
zer Grenadiers. The flanks are protected by anti- 
tank guns which normally operate by platoons, 
moving by bounds. The artillery forward ob- 
server travels in his armored vehicles with the 
first wave, while the artillery commander of the 
supporting artillery units usually travels with 
the tank commander. Assault guns normally also 
accompany the second wave. 

The tanks help each other forward by fire and 
movement, medium or heavy tanks taking up 
hull-down firing positions and giving covering 
fire while the faster tanks advance to the next 
commanding feature. Then the latter give cov- 
ering fire to the former moving forward to their 
next bound. 

Once the first wave has reached the rear of 
the enemy's forward defenses, it pushes straight 
on to attack the enemy's artillery. As soon as 
these positions have been neutralized, the tanks 
reform beyond the artillery positions and either 
prepare to exploit the attack or form an all- 
round defensive position on suitable ground. 

The tank unit commander, as the leader of 
the strongest unit, is in most cases in command 
of the combat team, and all the other participat- 
ing arms (Panzer Grenadiers, artillery, engineers, 
and antitank units) arc placed under him. The 
Germans realize that a strong and unified com- 
mand is an essential feature of any military op- 
eration. For certain missions, however, tank 
units are attached to another arm, in which case 
the tank commander is consulted before the final 
plans for the operations are made. 

(2) Infantry-tank cooperation. When the 
enemy has well prepared positions with natural or 
constructed tank obstacles, the German infantry 
attacks before the tanks and clears the way. The 
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objective of the infantry is to penetrate into the 
enemy position and destroy enemy antitank wea- 
pons to the limit of its strength and the fire power 
of its own support weapons, augmented by addi- 
tional support and covering fire from the tanks 
and self-propelled weapons sited in their rear. 

Only after the destruction of the enemy anti- 
tank defense can the tanks be employed on the 
battle line to the fullest advantage. 

When the tank obstacles in front of the enemy 
position already are destroyed, and no additional 
tank obstacles are expected in the depth of the 
enemy's main defensive position, the infantry 
breaks through simultaneously with the tank unit. 
The infantry attack is conducted in the same man- 
ner as it would be without the cooperation of 
tanks. Heavy infantry weapons are kept in 
readiness to fire at possible newly discovered anti- 
tank positions. Of particular importance is pro- 
tection of the open flanks by echeloning the flank 
units and employing heavy weapons at the flanks. 

In most cases, the infantry follows the tanks 
closely, taking advantage of the fire power and 
paralyzing effect of the tanks upon the enemy's 
defense. The Germans normally transport the 



infantry to the line of departure on tanks or 
troop-carrying vehicles in order to protect the 
infantry and to increase its speed. The infantry 
leaves the vehicles at the last possible moment, 
and goes into action mainly with light automatic 
weapons. 

The tanks advance by bounds from cover to 
cover, reconnoitering the terrain ahead and pro- 
viding protective fire for the dismounted Panzer 
Grenadiers. The tanks do not slow their advance 
to enable the infantry to keep continuous pace 
with them, but advance alone and wait under 
cover until the infantry catches up with the ad- 
vance. Terrain that does not offer sufficient 
cover is crossed with the greatest possible speed. 

The infantry attacks in small formations also 
by bounds under the fire cover of its own heavy 
weapons and of the tanks, staying away from in- 
dividual tanks because they draw the strongest 
enemy fire. 

When a tank company attacks with infantry, 
there are normally two platoons on the line, one 
platoon back, and the fourth platoon in reserve. 
The interval between tanks is usually 100 to 120 
yards. The tank's machine guns usually engage 




Figure 6. — Attack against an enemy pillbox. 
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infantry targets at about 1,000 yards range and 
under, while the tank guns engage targets at 2,000 
to 2,500 yards. 

The coordination between tanks and Panzer 
Grenadiers moving into combat on armored half- 
tracks is similar to the technique employed in a 
purely armored formation, since the armored half- 
tracks are not only troop-carrying vehicles but 
also combat vehicles. When the terrain is favor- 
able for tank warfare, the Panzer Grenadiers in 
their armored half-tracks follow immediately 
with the second wave, after the first tank wave 
has overrun the opponent's position. A deep and 
narrow formation is employed. After the pene- 
tration, the main mission of the Panzer Grena- 
diers is to overcome the enemy positions which 
survived the first wave. 

In attacking enemy pillboxes the Germans use 
combat groups consisting of tanks, infantry, and 



engineers, assisted by artillery. The normal com- 
position of a combat group attacking one bunker 
is one platoon of tanks and one platoon of in- 
fantry reinforced by one squad of engineers. 
Before, the combat group is committed against 
the «nemy pillbox, artillery fires high explosives 
an^smoke shells at the neighboring pillboxes to 
isolate them, shells the terrain between pillboxes, 
and conducts counterbattery fire. Under the pro- 
tection of this fire, the coml)at group advances 
close to the pillbox while other infantry units 
attack the enemy in the terrain between the pill- 
boxes. 

One tank squad covers the advances of the 
other tank squads and the infantry platoon by 
direct fire against the pillbox, particularly against 
the observation and weapons' openings. The first 
tank squad halts under cover whenever possible 
and covers the advance of the second tank squad. 





THE ARTILLERY BARRAGE IS CONTINUOUS 
UNTIL THE TANKS REACH THESE POSITIONS 
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Figure 7.— Artillery support during a tank attack. 
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When the combat group reaches a barbed wire 
obstacle surrounding the pillbox, the two tahk 
squads have different missions. One tank squad 
remains in front of the pillbox, and its tanks are 
driven into a position from which they can over- 
look the terrain, and watch out for antitank guns 
and machine gun emplacements, while the other 
tank squad (the pillbox tank squad) rolls across 
the obstacle to enable the infantry and engineers 
to get close to the pillbox. The pillbox tank 
squad then fires on the pillbox at close range. 
The infantry squad meanwhile takes the sur- 
rounding terrain and covers the engineers who 
blast the entrance of the pillbox with TNT. 

(3) Artillery-tank coordination. Artillery sup- 
port is of decisive importance for the prepara- 
tion and the successful conduct of a tank attack. 
A unified command for the entire artillery con- 
trols the artillery fire as long as the infantry and 
tank units are fighting on the same line. When 
the tanks break through the enemy forward de- 
fense lines, the self-propelled artillery or any 
other artillery battalion designated for the sup- 
port of the tank unit is placed under the command 
of the tank unit commander. 

The Germans beUeve that the artillery fire 
must not check the momentum of the attack. 
Consequently the heaviest fire must fall well 
ahead of the tanks or outside their sector. 

The mission of the artillery preparation before 
the attack is to destroy, or at least to neutralize, 
the opponent's antitank defense in the area be- 
tween the line of contact and the regimental re- 
serve line. Continuous counterbattery fire pre- 
vents the enemy from shelling the tank assembly 
area and from breaking up the preparation of 
the tank attack. 

The artillery has the following missions before 
the tank attack : 

Counterbattery fire on enemy artillery located 
in .positions which command the ground over 
which the tank attack is to be made. 

Concentrations on enemy tanks in assembly 
areas. 

Harassing fire on all areas in which the anti- 
tank units are located or suspected. Fire is 
heaviest on areas in which tanks cannot operate 
but from which they can be engaged effectively. 

Adjusting fire with high explosives on probable 
enemy observation posts commanding the sector 
to be attacked. These observation posts are 
blinded with smoke as soon as the attack begins. 

Experience has taught the Germans that the 
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flanks of a tank attack are vulnerable. There- 
fore they assign to the artillery and the rocket 
projector units the task of protecting flanks by 
barrages using high explosives and smoke shells. 

The artillery has the following missions during 
the tank attack : 

Counterbattery fire. 

Blinding enemy observation posts. 

As the attack progresses, engaging successive 
lines of antitank defense, especially areas to the 
rear and flanks of the sector attacked. 

Screening the flanks of the attack with smoke 
and neutralizing the enemy's infantry and rear 
areas. 

Delaying the movement and deployment of 
enemy reserves, particularly tanks. 

The Germans stress that this wide variety of 
tasks must not lead to the wholesale dispersal of 
effort. The main task of the artillery is at all 
times the destruction of the enemy's antitank 
weapons, tanks, and artillery. 

Liaison between artillery and tanks during the 
attack is established by the commanding officers 
and the artillery Uaison group, which normally 
moves with the first wave. Artillery forward ob- 
servers, if possible in armored observation posts, 
ride with the most forward elements. A German 
field expedient is for the tank unit to take along 
a forward observer in one of its tanks. It often 
happens that the tankman himself has to take 
over the observation for the artillery. He him- 
self can request artillery fire and shift concen- 
trations when the situation requires such changes. 
Figure 10 represents a map with superimposed 
coordinate system and artillery reference points 
used by tank commanders to help them in this 
task. 

c. The Infantry Division in the Attack. 
(1) General principles for employment. Ger- 
man teaching envisages infantry divisions being 
employed to make a penetration in the enemy 
defensive positions through which armored and 
mechanized formations can pass. During the 
course of this war, however, no major attack has 
been carried out by infantry divisions without the 
support of Panzer divisions. In fact, more ma- 
jor attacks have been carried out by Panzer divi- 
sions, with only a minimum of ordinary infantry 
elements. Infantry divisions have been employed 
almost entirely in a role of consolidation, follow- 
ing up the armored and mechanized formations, 
systematically eliminating centers of resistance 
by-passed by the latter, or exploiting the latter's 
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Figure 8. — Map with superimposed coordinate system and artillery reference points used by tank commanders. 
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Figure 9. — Deployment of a German infantry battalion '(Jst stage). 




Figure 10. — Deployment of a German infantry battalion (2nd stage). 
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success by mopping up demoralized enemy de- 
fenses to the flanks of the armored break- 
through — in short, consolidating and holding the 
ground won by the mechanized formations. 

In view of the unspectacular role allotted to 
the infantry division it is difficult to give informa- 
tion about other than minor infantry tactics, such 
as attacks on a small scale. 

(2) Preparation for the attack. The method 
of forming up for an infantry assault on a pre- 
pared position is similar to that employed by the 
Panzer division. While the infantry is in as- 
sembly positions, the artillery makes all prepara- 
tions for the support of the attack. It draws 
out hostile artillery fire and executes counterbat- 
tery fire against known enemy batteries. Large 
troop concentrations and especially- important tar- 
gets are* taken under fire at great ranges. In 
order not to betray their full strength and in- 
tentions, the Germans withhold a portion of their 
batteries from these missions. They also try to 
deceive the enemy as to their intentions by cover- 
ing other sectors simultaneously with fire. When 
possible, preparation for an attack is avoided 
during the day in order to prevent Allied obser- 
vation. Occasionally, to obtain a success by sur- 
prise, the Germans launch attacks without artil- 
lery preparation. Surprise attacks also are 
launched under cover of darkness or fog. 

The. Germans normally occupy their line of 
departure by means of infiltration in order to 
avoid losses. Their orders direct what actions 
have to be taken when companies run into enemy 
defenses; when enemy fire is opened from the 
flank; when an enemy counterattack is launched; 
when objectives are reached ; when companies ap- 
pear to be getting dispersed ; when part of a com- 
pany pushes too far ahead of neighboring units 
or is held up. 

The heavy machine guns of the rearward com- 
pany and some of the mortars and heavy mortars 
are assigned to deal with enemy flanking fire. 

The commander of the heavy company is nor- 
mally at the battalion headquarters, from which 
he can control the fire of the infantry heavy sup- 
port weapons. 

(3) Deployment, (a) First stage. The Ger- 
mans carry out deployment in two stages. They 
call the first stage Entfaltung or "shaking out", 
which is equivalent to the development of a march 
column according to U. S. procedure. In the 
first stage {Figiire 9), an infantry regiment nor- 
mally deploys down to battalions, although the 



procedure may go down to companies if a high 
state of preparedness is necessary. Features of 
the first stage of deployment are as follows: 

Companies retain their combat vehicles until 
their weapons and equipment arrive at the off- 
carrier position, which is located as far forward 
as the situation permits. 

The Germans often place only one company 
forward, the main strength of the battalion be- 
ing kept under control of the battalion commander 
as long as possible so that he may employ it in 
the most advantageous direction for attack. 

If the condition of the terrain and enemy fire 
cause a change of intervals between units, the 
normal intervals are resumed as soon as possible. 

Support weapons are used to cover the "shak- 
ing out" phase of deployment and the subsequent 
advance, the weapons being kept within the march 
column between the companies or behind the bat- 
talion. 

After the first stage of deployment has been 
carried out, the leading elements of the battalion 
may be ordered to seize important tactical 
features. 

When deploying by night or in woods, a care- 
ful reconnaissance is made, routes are marked, 

and strong protection is placed forward. Inter- 
vals between vmits are shorter. 

After the first stage of deployment has been 
completed, the battalion commander marches with 
the leading elements and normally will send 
reconnaissance patrols ahead or reconnoiter the 
enemy position himself. The commanders of 
support weapons accompany him, reconnoitering 
for firing positions. 

(b) Second stage. The second stage (Figure 
10), called Eittwicklung (development), is de- 
ployment in detail, which is the final action of the 
company extending itself down to platoons and 
squads. Features of the second stage of deploy- 
ment are as follows : 

The companies deploy in depth as soon as 
they come within range of artillery fire. An 
advance in columns of files is considered desir- 
able because it affords a small target and the com- 
pany is easier to control, but before adopting 
this formation the danger of enfilade fire is 
weighed. 

If enemy fire and difficult terrain necessitate 
further deployment, the companies disperse in 
depth by sections. Reserves and support weapons 
also adopt open formations, but they remain 
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far enough behind to avoid coming under the fire 
directed at the leading elements. 

When the rifle companies are deployed, they 
exploit all possible cover as they advance, em- 
ploying column-of-file formations with irregular 
distances. The leading elements are not ex- 
tended until they are to engage in a fire fight. 
The elements that follow continue advancing in 
file. 

In determining when to deploy, the Germans 
take into consideration additional physical strain 
placed on men when they march cross-country. 

(4) Technique of attack. The infantry attack 

on prepared positions is made in the same se- 
quence as that of the Panzer division, namely 
penetration, breakthrough, exploitation by the re- 
serves. In the infantry attack, however, the first 
phase is a series of local attacks by so-called as- 
sault detachments (Stosstrupps) with the aim 
of overcoming key points in the enemy defenses, 
so that wedges into the enemy's forward positions 
can be established from which the attack can be 
driven forward into the depth of the enemy po- 
sition, or rolling up the positions on either flank 
of the wedge. 

Assault detachments normally are composed of 
infantry with engineers attached. A typical as- 
sault detachment consists of the following: one 
officer; obstacle clearing party, consisting of 
two to six men for each lane to be cleared, 
equipped with small arms, wire-cutters, and ban- 
galore torpedoes and other explosives ; embrasure- 
blasting party consisting of three or four men 
equipped with grenades and demolition or pole 
charges. This party may also include, though it 
may work independently, a flame-thrower party, 
consisting normally of two men; covering parties, 
normally two or three parties of varying size from 
three men with one light machine gun to full 
platoons ; smoke party consisting of two or three 
men equipped with smoke candles or grenades; 
supply party, carrying reserves of equipment and 
ammunition, their strength depending on the size 
of the assault detachment. 

Attacks most often are made at dawn, and 
are preceded normally by heavy artillery prepara- 
tion, one purpose of which is to make shell holes 
which aflford cover for the advancing assault de- 
tachments as they move forward. When the latter 
reach the wire obstacles surrounding the enemy 
position, Very signals are fired, calling for avail- 
able artillery fire to be brought on the position 
to seal it off from flanking positions. If, by 



reason of proximity of the assault detachment to 
the artillery's danger zone, the former cannot be 
protected by covering fire, the smoke party may 
lay a smoke screen. The obstacle-clearing party 
then cuts one or more lanes through the wire, 
using wire cutters or bangalore torpedoes. The 
embrasure-blasting party passes through and at- 
tacks the embrasures. Flame throwers, if em- 
ployed, are not intended by themselves to cause 
the surrender of the position, but to cover the ad- 
vance of the embrasure-blasting party with its 
explosive charges which are considered the de- 
cisive weapon. 

Antitank guns may be used to give close sup- 
port to the embrasure-blasting party, being man- 
handled from cover to cover. They will attack 
the embrasure, with armor-piercing ammunition 
and also give protection against possible tank- 
supported counterattacks. 

It is probable that several such operations 
will be in progress on any one sector at any one 
time before an attack, in the first place to probe 
for weak spots, and in the second place to keep 
the enemy in uncertainty as to the final point of 
main effort of the attack. German feint attacks 
have often been delivered in such strength or with 
such violence as to be indistinguishable from the 
main attack. 

Once a wedge has been firmly established in 
the enemy positions, the second phase of the at- 
tack begins. Troops so far held in their assembly 
area, or slowly making headway under cover of 
the artillery fire supporting the first phase of the 
attack, advance to cut the enemy position in two 
and to roll up the positions flanking the wedge. 

Because the Germans anticipate enemy de- 
fenses organized in depth, and because these are 
unlikely to be fully disclosed until after the be- 
ginning of the attack, they do not make detailed 
plans for close-support covering fire, which would 
be hard to work out in advance, but tend to de- 
centralize their support weapons and artillery for 
the second phase of the assault, in which rein- 
forced battalions, companies, or platoons fight 
their own way forward, independently of their 
flanking units, until they have gained their final 
objective. 

Attack on lightly defended positions is more 
similar to the conduct of the attack by the Panzer 
division. The first phase is likely to be a de- 
ployed attack on a two-regiment front, the third 
regiment in reserve. 

The Germans believe that in the advance ex- 
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tended formation of units is advantageous because 
it forces the enemy to scatter his fire. 

To counteract the overwhelming Allied superi- 
ority in artillery and planes which frequently 
knock out the attack before it is under way, the 
Germans have been known to use the following 
method. Small groups of less than platoon size 
infiltrate mainly at night over a period of three 
to four days into the hostile battle position or at 
least well behind the advanced positions. During 
the day the infiltrated groups conceal themselves, 
but if caught pass themselves ofif as ordinary 
patrols to avoid raising suspicion. When the 
actual attack is launched these units try to give 
the impression that the defender is surrounded 
and often cause great confusion. 

When the Germans go over from the attack to 
the defense, even if only temporarily, they con- 
centrate the supporting weapons around the com- 
mander of the unit that is to be supported, so 
that he can control the fire plan. 

(5) Infantry-assault gun coordination. The 
assault guns are organized in assault gun bat- 
talions and are under the control of the division 
commander. 

The Germans regard their self-propelled assault 
guns as decisive weapons to be employed par- 
ticularly at the point of main etfort. In coopera- 
tion with infantry they facilitate the penetration 
and breakthrough. These weapons, the Germans 
believe, complement artillery fire by their ability 
to follow the infantry right up to an objective. 
Their use for small actions before an attack -is 
forbidden so as not to betray their presence. 
Surprise is sought by bringing them into position 
by night and camouflaging their assembly area. 
Used primarily to neutralize enemy support 
weapons at short ranges over open sights, assault 
guns are preferably employed in concentrations; 
to employ them singly or in comparatively small 
number is frowned upon by the Germans. 

German assault guns advance with or just be- 
hind the infantry ; they never go ahead of the 
infantry. When an objective is reached, the as- 
sault guns do not remain with the infantry while 
the position is being consolidated but retire about 
1,000 yards to await further assignment. 

In close combat the assault guns are rather 
helpless and therefore it is the task of the in- 
fantry to keep the enemy away from the assault 
guns. Newly-organized assault-gun escort bat- 
teries have the same task. 

(6) Artillery. The Germans employ their field 



artillery in general support (Allgemeine Unter- 
stiitzmig) or in direct support {Unmittelbare Un- 
terstiitztmg) , in the same manner as the U. S. 
Army. The Germans consider the battalion as 
the firing unit. Splitting up an artillery battalion 
into batteries and placing batteries under an in- 
fantry battalion is the exception justified only 
when the infantry battalion has an independent 
mission (for example, flank protection) or when 
the terrain does not permit unified fire control by 
artillery battalion commanders. Single commit- 
ment of guns is against German tactical doctrine. 
Various recent reports, however, describe devi- 
ations from the prescribed practice. Normally the 
Germans do not employ single field artillery 
pieces for direct fire, as, for instance, the Rus- 
sians do. But much use is made' of roving guns 
(Arbeitsgeschiits) , and of guns firing from alter- 
nate positions to make identification more diffi- 
cult. Standing German orders call for the prep- 
aration of alternate firing positions, which, how- 
ever, are used now only in cases of very heavy 
counterbattery fire, as the gasoline shortage keeps 
all movements to a minimum. The Germans often 
designate the number two piece as the roving 
gun, and, unlike the other pieces, it normally is 
not dug in. It frequently changes its position, 
which is about 250 to 300 yards from the rest of 
the battery. 

The German artillery often engages a target 
from a lateral position. This deception, particu- 
larly identified with longer range weapons, is 
extended by employing another gun, often of 
lighter caliber, in a carefully coordinated attack 
on the same target. Flash simulators also in- 
crease the difificulty of visual location of active 
guns. 

The first step to obtain infantry-artillery co- 
ordination is taken in the attack order and is 
assured by direct contact between the command- 
ers, artillery liaison units (Arfillerieverbindungs- 
kommando), and direct contact between artillery 
observers and infantry units. 

The Germans also employ forward observers 
(Vorgcschobenc Beobachter) , who have the same 
task as their U. S. counterpart. 

The signal equipment necessary for communi- 
cation between units, liaison units, and observers 
is only partly organic. The Germans keep most 
of the signal equipment centralized in the divi- 
sion signal battalion, which allots equipment as 
needed to the various units. 

In the attack the greater part of the artillery 
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supports the main effort. The remainder of the 
artillery is assigned the' mission of flank protection 
against possible enemy counterattacks. 

5. Meeting Engagement (Begegnungsgefecht) 

In the meeting engagement the Germans believe 
that the advantage lies with the side which suc- 
ceeds first in making effective preparation for the 
attack and thereby deprives the enemy of his free- 
dom of action. When both adversaries attack 
immediately from march columns, the decisive 
factors are the initiative of the junior officers and 
the efficiency of the troops. The senior com- 
mander quickly coordinates the functions of the 
various officers, while the advance guard secures 
for him freedom of action and the opportunity 
for a speedy deployment of his troops. 

6. Pursuit 

U. S. and German tactical doctrines on pursuit 
are very much alike. Pursuit begins when the 
enemy is no longer able to maintain his position 
and abandons the combat area with the bulk of his 
forces. The object of the pursuit is the complete 
annihilation of the retreating or routed enemy. 
Effective pursuit requires great initiative from 
commanders of all echelons of command, who 
must not hesitate to start pursuit immediately, 
even when their troops are exhausted. The 
enemy must be given no time to pause to re- 
organize his forces and reconstitute his defense. 

The pursuit is conducted on a broad front by 
means of fire and movement. When making for 
distant objectives every effort is made to get 
around the enemy's flanks and effect a surprise 
attack in his rear. However, care must be 
taken that enemy attack on one's own flank does 
not cause deflection from the original direction. 

Fast-moving troops are used in the pursuit. 
These troops often are organized into pursuit or 
advance sections. The infantry scatters the 
enemy and by-passes resisting enemy strongpoints, 
leaving their destruction to units following in 
the rear. Part of the artillery places concentra- 
tions at the avenues of retreat, while the re- 
mainder displaces forward in echelon, providing 
continuous support for the units in . front. The 
Germans emphasize that a pursuit without the 
necessary artillery support may lead to disaster. 
Assault guns travel well forward with the rapidly 
advancing infantry, their comparatively heavy 
armament enabling them to crush quickly and 
decisively any enemy forces attempting to make 



a stand. Combat aviation bombs routes of re- 
treat and strafes the hostile forces in direct sup- 
port of the ground attack. Combat engineers re- 
pair damaged roads, facilitating the continuous 
flow of supply and troops. 

Pursuit, after a successful breakthrough, is 
regarded by the Germans as an ideal mission for 
the Panzer division. Panzer Grenadiers in arm- 
ored half-tracks or in unarmored vehicles and 
tanks supplement each other in pursuing the 
enemy. During the advance on roads, the tanks 
form the point. However, through wooded areas 
or larger villages the Panzer Grenadiers take 
over the point. Tanks and Panzer Grenadiers 
stay close together so that either, according to 
the situation, can be committed as soon as enemy 
resistance is encountered. Tanks are normally 
not used in units of less than company strength. 

Section Y. DEFENSIVE 

1. General 

In German doctrine the object of the defense 
(VMeidigung, or Abwehr) is to halt the hostile 
attack, or to gain tinu' petuling development of a 
more favorable situation for resumption _of the 
offensive. Thus German and U. S. doctrine are 
essentially the same: only the offensive leads to 
decisive successes. 

In the last two years German defensive oper- 
ations have become increasingly passive in nature. 
The Germans formerly placed the greatest stress 
on immediate and violent counterattacks as ef- 
fective means of destroying the attacking enemy. 
This required great mobility and large reserves. 
At present more emphasis is placed on the con- 
struction of defensive positions, and counterat- 
tacks are frequently local in character. It is most 
likely that this passive type of defense is only an 
expedient due to German shortages of mobile 
equipment and manpower. 

2. Organization for Defense 

a. General. The Germans attempt to break a 
hostile attack in front of the main line of resist- 
ance (Hauptkampflinie) , at the forward limit of 
the battle position {Hauptkampjfeld) , or to force 
the enemy to abandon his attack. 

As in U. S. practice, the commander usually 
determines from the map the main battlefield and 
assigns a general line as guide for the location of 
the main line of resistance, to ensure continuity 
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of the defensive position. Lower echelon com- 
manders fix the main line of resistance on the 
ground, since only on the terrain, after thorough 
reconnaissance, can the details of the defense be 
decided. A recent official German directive states, 
however, that reconnaissance must not delay the 
construction of defensive positions. 

Organization of the defensive position follows 
a conventional pattern and includes an advanced 
position {Vorgeschobene Stellung), and an out- 
post position {Gefechtsvorposten), both of which 
usually are under immediate command of the area 
commander. A reserve position may also be pro- 
vided. 

The width and depth of a German defense area 
depend upon the terrain and the proportional 
strength of friendly and hostile forces. In gen- 
eral, however, the width of a defensive sector 
assigned to a unit is approximately twice the 
width of the sector when the same unit attacks. 
Normal sectors are: platoon, 220 to 550 yards; 
company, 440 to 1,100 yards; battalion, 880 to 
2,200 yards ; regiment, 2,200 to 3,300 yards ; divi- 
sion, 6,600 to 11,000 yards. 

b. Advanced Position. The Germans or- 
ganize the advanced position 5,000 to 7,000 yards 
in front of the main line of resistance, within the 
range of their medium artillery. A position is 
selected which will prevent seizure by the enemy 
of important terrain features, provide good obser- 
vation points for friendly artillery, and, if pos- 
sible, deceive the enemy as to the location of the 
main line of resistance. Troops manning these 
positions attempt to make the enemy deploy his 
forces prematurely and, if possible, in the wrong 
direction. 

The forces in the advanced position are usually 

reconnaissance detachments, which include ma- 
chine-gun, armored-car, and antitank-gun units, 
the fire power and mobility of which make them 
suitable for this type of employment. In general 
they occupy important features, such as railroads, 
river crossings, cross-roads, and commanding 
ground. Forces in advanced positions are not ex- 
pected to hold at all cost ; in the face of superior 
enemy fire they retire along predetermined routes 
under over of their medium artillery. 

c. Outpost Positions. Outpost positions nor- 
mally are established 2,000 to 5,000 yards in front 
of the main line of resistance. When the fronts 
are stabilized, the outpost position is the only posi- 
tion forward of the main line of resistance. The 



location, which depends upon the terrain, is al- 
ways within range of friendly light artillery. 

German outpost positions are occupied in 
strength varying from platoons to companies, de- 
pending upon the mission, terrain, width of the 
sector, and the number of troops available. Often 
they are only weakly occupied as long as the ad- 
vanced positions are in front of them. Ordinarily 
outposts are established by infantry units drawn 
from the main battle position, supported by the 
fire of close-support weapons, such as mortars 
and infantry guns. Antitank guns often are at- 
tached to these outpost units to repel hostile arm- 
ored reconnaissance units. The main weapon, 
however, is the light machine gun which opens fire 
at ranges of about 1,300 yards, while riflemen 
commence fire at about 850 yards. 

Firing positions are selected by the Germans 
to facilitate unobserved withdrawal of the out- 
posts to the main battle position when hostile 
pressure becomes too strong. Several alternate 
positions are prepared for each weapon, and shifts 
are made by day and night to make it difficult 
for the opponent to detect and dislodge the out- 
post troops. Positions normally are selected at 
the edges of woods, villages, hedgerows, or hills. 
A good field of fire is considered mandatory, and 
the organization of firing positions is simple. 
Numerous dummy positions are constructed, in- 
cluding knee-deep trenches filled with leaves to 
simulate depth and occupancy. During the day, 
positions are manned by guards; at night, ad- 
vanced listening posts, particularly alert at dusk 
and dawn, warn the troops of the enemy's ap- 
proach. Small, prepared attacks with limited ob- 
jectives under the protection of the outposts are 
utilized to interfere with the hostile preparations 
and secure information. 

Withdrawal of the outposts is conducted so 
as not to hinder the fire of the main battle posi- 
tion. After the outposts are abandoned, they are 
likely to be covered by carefully registered fire 
of heavy weapons in order to prevent their occu- 
pation by the enemy. 

d. Main Line of Resistance. The Germans 
organize their battle position in depth, with in- 
dividual strongf»oints connected to form an unin- 
terrupted belt. The strongpoints, constructed for 
all-around defense, and surrounded by barbed- 
wire obstacles and mine belts, contain one or 
more heavy weapons supplemented by machine 
guns, mortars, and riflemen. The smallest strong- 
point is occupied by a reinforced squad. Squad 
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Figure 12. — Typical layout of a reinforced squad strongpoint. 
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strongpoints nonnally are incorporated into pla- 
toon strongpoints, and the latter into company 
strongpoints, etc. 

The Germans make the maximum use of re- 
verse slopes in their defensive positions. For- 
ward-slope positions are usually avoided as they 
are detected too early by the enemy and are likely 
to be destroyed by massed fire. Since organiza- 
tion of a position in woods requires much time 
and labor, and strong occupation is requisite to 
compensate for poor observation, the Germans 
also avoid woods when time is short and labor 
scarce. Battle positions are laid out so that 
woods are neither in, nor directly in front or in 
rear of, defense installations. The Germans be- 
lieve, however, that when it is possible to estab- 
lish a well prepared position in a woods, a posi- 
tion so located offers the same advantages as a 
reverse slope. 

When the Germans decide to construct defen- 
sive positions on terrain divided by a stream, they 
organize bridgeheads on the bank on the hostile 
side where the terrain facilitates crossings. Where 
the river forms a re-entrant bend into enemy-held 
terrain, a second position is constructed at the 
base of the bend. On narrow rivers and creeks, 
the entire German main line of resistance is on 
the hostile side of the river, and the stream be- 
comes the tank obstacle of the position. (See 
antimechanized defense.) When the friendly 
side of the river consists of swampland, it is used 
as an obstacle, and the hostile bank is not included 
in the defense system. 

The Germans endeavor to provide all parts of 
their position with strong support from artillery 
and heavy infantry weapons. A detailed fire plan 
is prepared in advance by the infantry and co- 
ordinated with the artillery plan. Provision is 
made for fire in front of the forward limit of the 
battle position, which is partly protected by mine- 
fields and other obstacles. Alternate positions are 
dug so that support weapons may be shifted and 
fired rapidly. The mass of the artillery lays con- 
centrated fire both close to and well in front of 
the main line of resistance, and is sited to cover 
the spaces between the effective fire zones of 
front-line units. 

The Germans in general adhere to the principle 
of "effect before cover" in determining priorities 
for constructing the various installations in a de- 
fense position. First they build combat trenches ; 
erect infantry obstacles such as barbed- wire 
fences; and construct machine-gun positions, 



dugouts, foxholes, and antitank positions. They 
clear fields of fire by careful cutting of under- 
brush but try to avoid cutting down trees in order 
to preserve concealment of the position. The 
underbrush is left in front of the position as far 
as 1 to 3 yards. They organize observation posts 
for artillery and heavy infantry weapons, increase 
the depth of the battle position, dig communica- 
tion trenches and emplacements for the heavy 
infantry weapons, and build command posts. 
Finally, they construct emplacements for the artil- 
lery, dig antitank ditches within the battle posi- 
tion, and build dummy positions. 

The Germans insist on thorough camouflage. 
Whenever practicable, trenches and wire obstacles 
are placed along natural terrain lines such as rows 
of brush or edges of fields. Trenches are dug 
zig-zag at obtuse angles, 330 to 660 yards long, 
depending on the terrain. Machine-guns are em- 
placed in trenches 1 to 3 yards in length. To 
avoid silhouettes, the Germans heap more earth 
behind the trenches than in front. Dugouts for 
riflemen and for machine-gun positions normally 
provide suflScient protection against enemy artil- 
lery and mortar fire. Whenever possible, three 
layers of logs and earth are used as cover. 

e. Reserve Position. Occasionally a reserve 
position is organized and troops in the main battle 
position retire to it, but only under heavy pres- 
sure. This reserve position is constructed far 
enough to the rear to compel hostile artillery to 
displace forward in order to bring it under fire. 
Motorized reserve units normally are kept there 
for counterattacks which are planned in advance. 

f. Antimechanized Defense. In construct- 
ing a defensive position the Germans stress con- 
struction of obstacles and antitank defenses. If 
possible they select tank-proof terrain, and natural 
tank obstacles, such as steep slopes, are improved. 
Very steep forward slopes are made at least 8 
yards deep, while uphill slopes are made 2 to 3 
yards high. Originally the Germans constructed 
antitank ditches well forward of the main line 
of resistance, but experience taught them that 
such ditches offered favorable jumping-off posi- 
tions for hostile infantry and also revealed the 
location of the main line of resistance. At the 
present time, therefore, antitank ditches normally 
are dug in the area between the main line of re- 
sistance and the artillery positions. They are 
built in an uninterrupted line to avoid leaving 
passages that can be exploited by the enemy. 

All crossings essential to assure the maneuver- 
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ability of friendly troops are built^ so that they 
can be blown up on the shortest notice. 

The Germans are aware that obstacles of any 
kind are effective only when covered by fire from 
various weapons. Consequently, there usually 
are trenches behind the antitank ditches from 
which machine-gun and antitank-gun fire can 
cover the entire length of the tank obstacle. 

The Germans learned that dense minefields in 
front of their positions were an inadequate tank 
obstacle, because the enemy usually neutralized 
them by massed artillery fire or by concentrated 
air bombardment before launching a large-scale 
attack. Now German minefields normally are 
laid within the main battle position, and only 
single mines are dispersed in pattern at wide in- 
tervals in front of the main line of resistance. 
Particular stress is placed on the mining of roads. 
Routes of withdrawal which have to be left open 
are prepared for mining, and, if time does not 
permit placing of actual mines, dummy mines are 
installed. 

The Germans employ many kinds of tank ob- 
stacles. They recently have used static flame 
throwers dug into the ground. Usually sited in 
pairs and in conjunction with other tank obstacles, 
they are fired by well concealed personnel as soon 
as hostile tanks come within range. 

German antitank guns are disposed in depth, 
with some well forward. They often are dug in 
and carefully concealed to prevent the enemy 
from discovering the location and strength of the 
antitank defenses prior to attack. In emplacing 
antitank guns, the Germans prefer positions in 
enfilade or on reverse slopes. They normally em- 
ploy two to three antitank guns in each position, 
protecting them from infantry attacks with light 
machine guns. Ranges at which the Germans 
open fire upon hostile tanks vary according to the 
caliber of the gun and its position. Although 
single antitank guns sometimes engage enemy 
tanks at ranges up to 1,000 yards, main antitank 
defenses usually hold their fire until the range is 
reduced to about 1 50 to 300 yards. The employ- 
ment of close-combat antitank teams supplements 
the antitank defense. When the hostile tank at- 
tack is repulsed, the antitank guns move to alter- 
nate positions. 

The Germans emphasize that the use of smoke 
can be of great assistance in defeating enemy tank 
attacks. Smoke shells are fired into the attacking 
formation about one-third the distance back from 
the leading echelon. Thus the Germans avoid 



blinding their own antitank gunners, and leading 
hostile tanks not only are left without adequate 
support but are silhouetted against the smoke. 
The Germans also rely on the smoke being sucked 
into the tanks and forcing the crews to dismount. 

3. Conduct of the Defense 

German defense of a position, whether hastily 
prepared or complete in all details, is conducted 
on the same principles. Unless they are com- 
pelled by manpower and materiel shortages to rely 
on the strength of their positions, the Germans 
prefer heavy concentrations of fire and powerful, 
coordinated counterattacks by mobile reserves of 
all arms. They apply the principle of selecting 
a point of main effort {Schwerpunkt) to the de- 
fense as well as to the attack. This principle 
necessarily is applied in reverse order in the 
defensive, the main elTort being made opposite the 
point where the enemy is making his main attack. 

German artillery attempts to disrupt a hostile 
attack before it reaches the defensive positions. 
The Germans state that it is invaluable to install 
observation posts simultaneously in the main line 
of resistance, in the advanced position, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the gun position. Thus 
they try to keep a hostile force constantly under 
observation and fire even when it achieves a 
penetration. The artillery regiment commander 
controls the fire as long as possible, although re- 
quests for artillery barrages may be made by unit 
commanders as low as platoon leaders. Capabili- 
ties of German heavy mortars, which like all 
other support weapons usually are sited on re- 
verse slopes, are exploited, with a present trend 
toward mortar-fire concentration. 

When a part of the battle position is lost, the 
area is taken under artillery fire to annihilate 
enemy forces which have penetrated it. The 
Germans normally organize reserve units, even 
when only relatively few troops are available. 
Immediate local counterthrusts by infantry ele- 
ments and support weapons near the penetration 
endeavor to hurl back the enemy before he has 
an opportunity to establish himself. These small 
counterthrusts, which normally closely follow the 
artillery fire, preferably are directed at the flanks 
of the penetrations. 

AVhen the enemy succeeds in making a large 
penetration or breakthrough, the German higher 
echelon commander decides whether a general 
counterattack should be launched to restore the 
position or whether the main battle position 
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should be reestablished farther to the rear. The 
counterattack is directed against the hostile flank, 
where possible, and is prepared thoroughly. As- 
sembly area, time, objective, zone, artillery sup- 
port, and employment of tanks, self-propelled 
artillery, assault guns, and air units are controlled 
by one commander. 

German antiaircraft defense, which is unable to 
give adequate protection everywhere because of 
Allied air supremacy, is concentrated at impor- 
tant points. The main mission of the light and 
medium antiaircraft artillery is the protection of 
roads. Accuracy of Allied air reconnaissance 
compels the German antiaircraft artillery to 
change positions from day to day, the changeover 
being made during the night. The Germans also 
enforce a preliminary two-hour fire silence in the 
new position to try to trap enemy fighter-bombers. 
Searchlights often are placed parallel to a pro- 
tected road to prevent enemy aircraft from illumi- 
nating the road by flares. This is particularly 
important since the Germans normally bring for- 
ward their relief troops, rations, and ammunition 
during the night. 

4. Defense of Towns 

The Germans regard towns and villages as ex- 
cellent strongpoints, particularly if the buildings 
are of masonry. Towns also are regarded as 
excellent antitank positions because of the con- 
siderable infantry-artillery effort necessary to 
neutralize them. 

In defending a town or village, the Germans 
locate their main line of resistance well within 
the built-up portion ; the edges of the town, which 
provide easy targets for artillery fire, are believed 
to be too vulnerable. The main line of resistance 
is laid out irregularly in order to develop flanking 
fire, and every effort is made to conceal its loca- 
tion until the last possible moment. Minor 
strongpoints are maintained forward of the line in 
order to break up attacks and provide additional 
flanking fire. Cul-de-sacs are organized and at- 
tempts made to trap attacking forces in them for 
destruction by counterattacking mobile reserves. 
These reserves are kept in readiness within 
the town itself, but other reserve forces are 
held outside the town to prevent hostile flanking 
maneuvers. 

Both occupied and unoccupied buildings are 
booby-trapped in organizing the defended posi- 
tions. Entrances to buildings are blocked, and all 



windows opened so as not to disclose those from 
which fire is maintained. Rooms are darkened, 
and passages are cut in the walls between build- 
ings. To avoid detection, the Ciermans fire from 
the middle of the rooms, and frequently change 
their positions, while communication is maintained 
through cellars and over roofs. Machine guns 
are sited low, usually in basements, to provide bet- 
ter grazing fire. Chimneys and cornices are used 
as cover for men on roofs ; tiles may be removed 
to provide loopholes. Searchlights are mounted 
to illuminate fields of fire ; in their absence vehicle 
headlights may be used as substitutes. When 
houses collapse, the defense is carried on from 
cellars, and rubble heaps, of destroyed areas are 
organized into strongpoints. 

Tanks are considered to be ineiTective within 
a defended town, although the Germans have used 
them in static, dug-in positions at cross-roads and 
squares. As a result of their experiences on the 
Eastern Front, the Germans believe single tanks 
are too vulnerable to Molotov cocktails, magnetic 
mines, and explosive charges. When the Ger- 
mans themselves use these antitank weapons, they 
empiloy them from foxholes dug outside the peri- 
meter of the town. EflForts are made to destroy 
enemy tanks immobilized by antitank action, 
either within or outside the town, in order to pre- 
vent their recovery or use as artillery observa- 
tion posts and machine-gun nests. Antipersonnel 
mines are interspersed in antilank minefields be- 
cause the attacking infantry are considered the 
chief menace. 

Assault guns may provide direct defensive sup- 
port fire if attacking forces break through and 
disorganize the German position. To secure the 
added protection afforded b) masonry walls, the 
Germans may locate assault guns or tanks within 
buildings and use them against hostile armored 
vehicles and infantry. Counterattacks, supported 
by assault guns or tanks, will not be withheld until 
the situation has become desperate ; indeed, sur- 
prise counterattacks may be launched at any time. 

For the defense of village strongpoints special 
battle commandants (Kampfkoininandanten) are 
appointed. The battle commandant is usually the 
senior officer and the tactical commander of all 
military forces, emergenc}' units, and civil organi- 
zations in his area. He has the disciplinary power 
of a regimental commander. 

In the case of fairly small villages, consolida- 
tion of the place itself is usually deemed suf- 
ficient. For larger localities an outer defense 
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system is constructed in addition to the inner 
defenses. 

Tiie inner defense system consists of a num- 
ber of concentric positions which are broken down 
into perimeter positions, intermediate positions, 
and the inner ring position. The inner defense 
system is divided into sectors, each forming a 
strongpoint system in itself, with the strongpoints 
protected by all-around antitank and infantry ob- 
stacles and connected with each other by trenches. 

The perimeter ring..p,Qsition is the most impor- 
tant part of the inner defenses and consists of 
one or more continuous trench systems, each with 
a deep main battle zone. The forward edge often 
is beyond the outskirts of the village, unless this 
creates unfavorable conditions for the antitank 
defense, in which case it is within the village itself. 
Artillery and heavy support weapons are em- 
ployed as whole units in support of the perimeter 
ring position, although single guns may be de- 
tached for the defense of strongpoints and roads. 
The nearer the fighting approaches the inner ring, 
the more likely it will be that the Germans will 
split up the support weapons units for close co- 
operation with infantry assault groups. 

The outer defense system likewise consists of 
a number of concentric positions, approximately 
4 to 6 miles apart, so as to force the enemy artil- 
lery to displace to engage each one. For defense 
of larger towns the Germans organize the outside 
ring about 12j4 to 18% miles beyond the out- 
skirts whenever feasible. Beyond this outside 
defense ring, about 2,200 yards forward, are the 
advanced positions, with covering units still 
further forward on main roads and railways. 

Patrols of all types, including motorized and 
cyclist patrols, give early warning of the enemy's 
approach and keep him under continuous obser- 
vation. Non-military outposts, such as police 
sentries, party officials, and local farmers also are 
used for these duties. 

Sector boundaries for companies and battalions 
are defined from the outside defense ring to the 
center of the town or village. Usually they do 
not coincide with vital main roads, which always 
are defended by entire companies or battalions. 
Every strongpoint, defense block (combined ad- 
jacent buildings), and sector has local reserves; 
mobile reserves, consisting of combat groups com- 
prised of infantry, tanks, assault and self-pro- 
pelled guns, are employed for counterattacks of a 
larger scale. 

In addition to regular military units the Ger- 



mans employ emergency units, organized from 
personnel of Army, Navy, and Air Force in town 
defense. Besides these regularly organized emerg- 
ency units, improvised emergency units are 
formed from stragglers, remnants of formations, 
and units in process of reorganization. Utiliza- 
tion of emergency units is only temporary. Their 
main tasks, of local nature, are protection of head- 
quarters, supply points, airfields, etc., and garri- 
son service in fortifications. 

5. Doctrine of Wes+wall System 

The Germans consider economy of force the 
fundamental principle in planning zones of perma- 
nent fortifications. They originally built the West- 
wall as a protective barrier along the French 
frontier to permit commitment of maximum 
forces oflFensively in the East. Thus, in 1939, 
they were able to hold in the West with approxi- 
mately 20 divisions, while employing 40 to 50 
divisions against Poland. 

When Westwall construction ceased in 1940, 
German strategy in the West was offensive, en- 
visioning an invasion of France by a wide envel- 
opment, with the bulk of the German forces in 
the North, where the Westwall defenses were 
relatively weak. The pivot of maneuver was 
south of the Moselle River, where the Westwall 
defenses were strongest. 

The Germans never have discarded the prin- 
ciple that offensive action is the best protection. 
When their armies were forced back to the West- 
wall in 1944, they used this defensive system 
as a base for offensive operations in selected 
areas, as in the Saar and the Eifel. Advantage 
also was taken of this protected zone for the free 
lateral movement of troops ; shelters were utilized 
for the cover and concealment of reserve forces, 
weapons, and supplies. 

German Westwall tactics are based on a stub- 
born defense of individual fortifications, local 
counterattacks against areas of penetration, and 
counterattack by general mobile reserves against 
areas of deep penetration. German troops are not 
permitted to develop a static-defense complex 
which might foster the idea that a position once 
surrounded is lost. Bunker garrisons are taught 
to continue resistance even though surrounded, 
because their perseverance impedes the attackers' 
advance and facilitates counterattacks. Troops 
are trained in the principle that the decision usu- 
ally is achieved by the infantry in the open be- 
tween bunkers. Organic heavy infantry weapons 
and artillery are the backbone of German defense 
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Figure 15. — Antitank defense of an artillery battery firing position, 
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in the Westwall, just as in mobile warfare. Re- 
serves habitually arc left under cover until the 
time for counterattack arrives. 

Surprise is always attempted. For example, 
bunkers and heavy weapons frequently are sited 
on reverse slopes, not only for concealment and 
protection in defilade, but also to open fire sud- 
denly upon the unwary attacker crossing the crest 
or moving around the nose of a hill. The attacker 
penetrating the Westwall defense system must 
be prepared to cope with unexpected resistance 
flaring up in his rear areas, surprise by accurate 
flanking and enfilade fire at short and medium 
ranges, sudden counterattacks by forces not 
known to be in the areas, and counterattacks in 
increasing strength as the penetration progresses. 

German doctrine prescribes that the intact por- 
tion of the defenses must continue the battle, 
regardless of the situation at the penetrated area, 
until the appropriate command orders a readjust- 
ment of the line. Penetrations normally are dealt 
with as follows: by mobile reserves which seal 
them off f rontally ; by counterattack or counter- 
offensive from protected flanks to threaten the 
rear areas of the penetrating force ; or by both, as 
in the Aachen area. At any rate, the Germans 
will attempt to destroy the penetration before the 
attacker has reorganized and consolidated his 
gains. Here again the principle of economy of 
force is generally followed. German troops may 
be taken from strongly protected and little threat- 
ened areas in order to concentrate on adequate 
counterattacking or counteroffensive force. 
Hence the attacker should have sufficient strength 
to ward off strong countermeasures and at the 
same time exploit the advantages gained by a 
penetration. 

Section VI. RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS 

I. Withdrawal from Action (Abbrechen des Ge- 

jechts ) 

a. General. The Germans break off an en- 
gagement for one or more of the following rea- 
sons : when it has served its purpose ; when con- 
ditions require the employment of the troops, or 
part of them, on another front ; when a continua- 
tion of the battle gives no promise of success; or 
when defeat is imminent. 

When an attack exhausts itself without attain- 
ing its objective, the Germans assume the defen- 
sive as the first step in withdrawing from action. 
If the defense must be continued in a rearward 



position, the breaking of contact, the retirement, 
and the resumption of the defense are carefully 
planned beforehand. Positions in the rear are 
prepared for the reception of the troops, particu- 
larly if they have been engaged in heavy fighting. 
The retirement is made in conjunction with that 
of adjacent units, and stress is placed on maintain- 
ing the cohesiveness of the retiring forces. 

By maintaining the usual fire of all arms, the 
Germans try to deceive their enemy as long as 
possible as to the continued occupation in force of 
their original position. 

In view of the severe losses inflicted by Allied 
planes and armored forces on German troops dur- 
ing daylight disengagements, the Germans try to 
await darkness before withdrawing from action. 
At night they break off combat on a wide front 
and move back along routes as nearly perpendicu- 
lar as possible to terrain features suitable for 
fighting delaying actions. When the situation 
forces them to withdraw during daylight, they do 
so by unit sectors, coordinating the movements of 
adjacent units. 

b. Orders. The German company commander 
follows this outline in drafting his orders for 
breaking off an engagement : 

General instructions. Rearward movement of 
supplies, ammunition-carrying vehicles, and equip- 
ment. 

Reconnaissance and marking of routes of with- 
drawal. 

Detailed instructions. Combat orders for the 
covering forces (reconnaissance units, heavy sup- 
port weapons, medical personnel, infantry com- 
bat wagons, and infantry engineers). 

Type, time, and march order for the withdrawal 
of the rifle platoons and heavy weapons. 

Assembly areas. 

Location of the company commander. 

2. Retreat (Ruckzug) 

a. General. Retreat is a forced retirement 
which is ordered by the Germans only when all 
possibilities for success are exhausted. The ob- 
jective is to place enough distance between 
friendly and hostile forces to enable the former 
to conduct an orderly withdrawal and to occupy 
new positions to the rear. 

b. Covering Forces. The German usually or- 
ganize covering forces from troops in closest con- 
tact with the enemy — either whole tactical units or 
elements from several. These forces attempt to 
make the enemy believe that the position is still 
fully occupied. Engineers prepare additional ob- 
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stacks, minefields, and booby traps forward of 
and within the positions to be held. A portion of 
the artillery and heavy infantry weapons support 
the covering forces. They maintain as long as 
possible their former fire activity to deceive the 
enemy, even when fulfilment of their mission 
means the loss of individual guns. The sector 
assigned to a covering force is usually too wide 
to be under effective control of a single comman- 
der, but the actions of the various commanders 
are closely coordinated. Orders specify whether 
the covering forces are to remain in contact with 
the hostile forces until they begin to advance, or 
to follow the main body after a specified interval. 

c. Rear Guard (Nachhut). (1) As the dis- 
tance from the enemy increases, the retiring troops 
form march columns. Where possible, a divi- 
sion's retirement takes place along two parallel 
routes. The freshest troops available are used as 
rear guards. Since the rear guard cannot expect 
support from the retreating main body, it must 
be relatively strong. It is composed of infantry 
units. Generally the divisional field artillery re- 
tires with the main body, none being assigned to 
the rear guard. Self-propelled and heavy in- 
fantry-support guns, and even howitzers, are fre- 
quently attached to the rear guard. Tanks also 
may be assigned. A t3rpical rear guard for each 
route in a division retirement is one infantry bat- 
talion to which are attached elements of the recon- 
naissance unit, to protect the flanks, and of the 
engineer unit, to prepare demolitions. 

(2) The rear guard infantry battalion nor- 
mally employs only one of its rifle companies on 
active rear guard tasks. The three rifle companies 
perform this function in turn as long as their 
strength remains approximately even. If the ter- 
rain demands it, two companies are employed at 
a time. Two or more antitank guns and half 
of the self-propelled or heavy infantry guns al- 
lotted to the full rear guard support the rearmost 
rifle company or companies. When pressure be- 
comes too strong, the single rifle company is with- 
drawn through the two remaining rifle companies 
which are supported by the remainder of the at- 
tached weapons. Variations of this leapfrogging 
progress are repeated until darkness, when a gen- 
eral disengagement takes place and the original 
formation is resumed. 

(3) Rear guards withdraw by bounds to se- 
lected but not prepared positions. The extent to 
which positions eventually can be prepared de- 
pends on the proximity of the pursuing forces. 



the length of time each particular position is likely 
to be held, and the decision of the individual com- 
pany and platoon commanders. During each stage 
of the retreat, the commander of the rear com- 
pany can order a withdrawal to the main rear 
guard position, but withdrawal from each main 
rear guard position is ordered by the commander 
of the main body. Frequently the speed of with- 
drawal is based on a time-distance schedule. Dur- 
ing the withdrawal from a certain town, rear 
guards were instructed to retire not more than 
3,000 yards a day. 

(4) Experience has shown that in certain types 
of country a reinforced rear guard company gen- 
erally can hold up very superior forces on a front 
as wide as three miles. In one instance of a 
withdrawal from a defensive position along a river 
line, a German Panzer division, which had one 
Panzer Grenadier battalion and attached elements 
as its rear guard, was covered by one rifle com- 
pany reinforced by a company of tanks, four in- 
fantry guns (including two self-propelled), and 
a battery of medium howitzers. The tanks were 
mainly used to cover the withdrawal of the rifle 
elements. On another occasion a similar rear 
party had a number of heavy mortars attached. 
These covered the infantry withdrawal with the 
help of four tanks, which also carried the mortars 
back to the next bound. 

(5) Particularly suited for rear guard tasks, 
because of its armor and high fire power, is the 
armored reconnaissance battalion of the Panzer 
division. When employing the armored recon- 
naissance battalion in terrain that affords cover, 
the Germans site well camouflaged, armored half- 
tracks in wooded areas, flat reverse slopes, or high 
grain fields, and open fire with all weapons at 
very close range. The armored half-tracks then 
penetrate into the confused enemy and, after re- 
pulsing him, retreat to previously organized alter- 
nate positions. 

3. Delaying Action 

a. Basic Principles. The Germans make a 
distinction between "delaying engagements" (Hin- 
haltendes Gcfccht) and "delaying action" {Hinhal- 
tender Widerstand). A delaying engagement is 
primarily the general plan of the higher comman- 
der for holding back the enemy. Delaying actions 
are the measures taken by lower units to carry 
out the higher commander's plan. 

The purpose of delaying actions is to enable 
the main German force to disengage itself from 
battle, retire in order, and establish a new defen- 
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sive position. Delaying actions therefore seek to 
deceive the enemy as to German strength, dispo- 
sitions, and intentions ; to prevent the enemy from 
committing tlie main German forces ; and to pre- 
vent close pursuit of the main forces by the 
enemy. These measures are accomplished by rear 
guards, special battle groups, and strongpoints, all 
of which are characterized by high automatic fire 
power, mobility, and economy in numerical 
strength. 

Delaying actions are organized not in a main 
defensive belt, but on lines of resistance (Wider^ 
standslinien) . The distance between such lines 
is great enough to prevent the enemy from en- 
gaging two of them from the same artillery posi- 
tion. He is compelled to displace and move up his 
artillery to engage each line. These lines of re- 
sistance are normally established along forward 
slopes to facilitate disengagement and withdrawal 
under cover. The delaying actions are fought for- 
ward of the lines of resistance with mobile forces. 
Furthermore, battle outposts are organized for- 
ward of each line. 

The main delaying weapons are machine guns, 
mortars, and self-propelled weapons. Tanks are 
used in small groups. 

Maintenance of contact is a most conspicuous 
principle in the Germans' conduct of a withdrawal 
and delaying action. The size, composition, di- 
rection, and intention of the attacking enemy force 
are observed at all times. 

b. Conduct of the Delaying Action. Dur- 
ing a delaying action, wide sectors are covered by 
artillery units widely deployed — guns are sited by 
sections if necessary — and by widely distributed 
infantry-support weapons. The defense is then 
further organized by establishing strongpoints 
manned by small groups. 

The positions from which delaying actions are 
fought are characterized by very slight depth. As 
a general rule, a unit is responsible for double 
the front normally allocated in defensive fighting. 
A company sector is 650 to 1,300 yards; a bat- 
talion sector 1,750 to 4,400 yards ; a regimental 
sector 4,400 to 6,600 yards; and a division sector 
1.3,000 to 22,000 yards. 

In leaving a line of resistance, German cover- 
ing forces attempt to disengage by night. If 
that is not possible, their actions are governed by 
the following principle: the enemy is not al- 
lowed to come closer to them than they are from 
their next line of resistance. The troops must 
be able to reach the new position before the enemy 



reaches the old one, or their losses will be ex- 
cessive. 

The troops therefore do not retire in the face 
of enemy patrols — every effort is made to destroy 
such patrols — but only when the enemy mounts 
an attack. If it can be ascertained that the enemy 
is preparing for a massed attack, the Germans 
make a timely withdrawal to avoid exposing the 
troops to enemy artillery concentrations. Ad- 
vance elements employ smoke to enable them to 
make a getaway in a critical situation. Riflemen 
cover the disengagement of heavy weapons, which 
move back by bounds. Every opportunity is 
taken to make limited counterattacks in order to 
inflict casualties on an enemy who advances 
recklessly. 

Fire is opened at extreme ranges on an enemy 
advancing for a major attack. Enemy recon- 
naissance forces are allowed to approach, how- 
ever, and then an effort is made to destroy them. 

Counterattacks on a large scale are avoided, 
except when the enemy threatens to penetrate the 
line of resistance. When that occurs, the Ger- 
mans counterattack with the main forces of the 
rear guard and seek to restore the situation in 
order that the program of staged withdrawal may 
be continued. Local counterattacks are made for 
the protection or retention of some feature essen- 
tial to the safe conduct of the main withdrawal, 
or to gain time for the preparation of the line 
of resistance or phase line. 

The area between the lines of resistance is 
called the intermediate area (Zztnschenfeld) . Ex- 
plicit orders are given as to whether the inter- 
mediate area is to be covered in one bound or is 
to be fought over. The latter necessity arises 
especially when the next line of resistance has not 
been fully prepared and time must be gained. 
Detachments must reach the line of resistance 
early enough to insure that all the main positions 
are occupied in time. 

The supply of ammunition is carefully organ- 
ized. A great deal of ammunition is required 
for delaying actions because a few weapons on 
a broad front must do as much as or even more 
than the normal number of guns in a defensive 
position. When ammunition is scarce, the Ger- 
mans specify, down to sections if necessary, the 
quantity of ammunition that may be used at each 
position. Every commander maintains a supply 
of ammunition for emergencies. 

The Germans stress the importance of deceiv- 
ing the enemy by every means. Artillery and 
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heavy weapons are moved continually to give an 
impression of greater strength. Dummy posi- 
tions and camouflage are also widely used. 

So that isolated groups may be adequately di- 
rected, signal communication receives special at- 
tention. 

In dela3dng actions in mountainous terrain, the 
Germans make greater use of their reconnaisance 
and engineer units than of any other component. 
Reconnaisance units are almost continuously in 
contact with advance and flanking enemy ele- 
ments, and participate in most rear-guard and 
battle-group engagements. 

c. Strongpoints in Delaying Action. The 
Germans cover the rear guard's resistance or 
phase lines by a system of strongpoints or de- 
fended localities. Just as it is a function of the 
rear guards to prevent a pursuing force from 
making contact with the main body while it is on 
the move, so it is the function of strongpoints to 
prevent the penetration of resistance or phase lines 
until the main body has withdrawn to its next 
position. 

In manning strongpoints, the Germans show 
the same economy of force they show in forming 
rear guards. Typical fire power of a strongpoint 
in close country is one or two self-propelled guns, 
two heavy mortars, and up to six machine guns. 
In open country, one self-propelled gun is nor- 
mally employed, supplemented by three tanks and 
a small party of infantry with mortars and ma- 
chine guns in armored half-tracks. 

Strongpoints generally are organized on the 
hedgehog principle. Provision is made for all- 
around fire, but the strongpoints are not neces- 
sarily mutually self-supporting. They are nor- 
mally located on commanding features, and some- 
times on the forward edges of villages or hamlets 
if these dominate road or terrain bottlenecks. In 
flat country, however, villages usually are not oc- 
cupied except by snipers, but positions are oc- 
cupied in the rear of the villages to engage enemy 
vanguards debouching from them. Weapons are 
not dug in, and positions are frequently changed. 
Counterbattery fire thereby is rendered very dif- 
ficult as there are no prepared positions to be 
spotted from the air. The Germans thus force 
their enemy to launch a full-scale attack sup- 
ported by artillery to dislodge the garrison of 
the strongpoint, which normally withdraws just 
before the attack can materialize. Approaches to 
strongpoints which cannot be covered by fire are 
frequently mined. Extensive minefields are fre- 
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quently laid at the heads of re-entrants in hilly 
terrain. 

d. Battle Groups in Delaying Action. 
Battle groups normally are organized for the 
execution of some specific task in the withdrawal, 
such as a local counterattack or the defense of 
some particular feature whose retention is neces- 
sary for the security of the main withdrawal. 

Battle groups, which the Germans employ for 
offensive and defensive as well as delaying mis- 
sions, vary in size from a company or two, with 
attached close support weapons, to a regiment or 
several battalions reinforced with tanks, artillery, 
antiaircraft, engineer, and reconnaissance ele- 
ments. In all cases the Germans seek to make 
them as self-sufficient as possible in combat. In 
actual practice, however, the composition of Ger- 
man battle groups appears often to have been 
dictated less by the theory of what units should 
be put together to form a self-sufficient combat 
force, than by the demands of an emergency 
situation which commanders have been forced to 
meet with the insufficient and normally disasso- 
ciated units at their disposal. 

German battle groups may be organized for 
short, long, or changing missions. They are 
usually known by the name of their commander. 

e. Demolitions and Obstacles. To prevent 
the pursuing enemy columns from approaching 
close enough to engage even their rear guard ele- 
ments, the Germans continually employ demoli- 
tions and obstacles of all kinds. The thorough- 
ness with which engineer operations have been 
carried out has increased steadily throughout the 
war. Culverts and bridges are completely de- 
stroyed. Roads and all natural detours are 
mined, cratered, or blocked by felled trees; in 
streets and villages, streets are blocked by the 
wreckage of buildings. Vertical rail obstacles are 
placed to obstruct main routes; mines often are 
laid for 30 yards around the edge of the obstacle. 
Wooden box mines are used to a large extent as 
demolition charges, and aerial bombs and artillery 
shells are sometimes similarly employed. 

Frequently rear parties are committed to a 
delaying engagement in order to cover the prepa- 
ration of demolitions immediately behind them. 
During static periods in the general withdrawal, 
when the Germans occupy their line of resistance 
or phase line, engineer units prepare demolitions 
in the rear. After the withdrawal, these demoli- 
tions are covered by sniper fire, machine guns, 
and self-propelled weapons as long as possible. 
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Section VII. MINEFIELDS 

1. General 

The Germans make extensive use of mines which 
they consider a most effective defensive weapon. 
Minefields are utilized chiefly to cover defensive 
actions and retreats, although limited use is made 
of them in offensive actions for flank protection. 
In a static situation the Germans regard mine- 
fieWs as an element of the front-line position, 
laid out according to an over-all mine plan devel- 
oped in close conjunction with that for the fields 
of fire of all weapons. Within recent months, 
standard German doctrine for minefield location 
has been modified. Instead of laying dense mine- 
fields in front of the main line of resistance, dis- 
persed mines are laid there, while the minefields 
proper are sited within the main battle position. 

2. Surveying of Minefields 

The Germans consider it necessary to survey the 
location of minefields and individual mines within 
the minefields. German engineers are instructed 
to choose reference points (Festpunkte or FP) 
for minefields which easily can be identified. At 
a grade crossing, at the intersection of two im- 
proved roads, at the edge of a village, or some 
such favorable location, this can be done without 
any difficulty. In some instances, however, the 
Germans are forced to use "guide wire" and auxili- 
ary fixed points (Vcrmessungspunkte or VP). 
A type of auxiliary fixed point that has proved 
practicable is the center of an equilateral triangle 
with sides 15 to 25 feet long. The corner points 
and the fixed point itself may be stakes, rails, or 
concrete or steel girders about 3 feet in length con- 
nected with barbed wire. Such a fixed point can 
be reestablished easily because even heavy shelling 
will rarely destroy more than one or two stakes. 

A minefield is limited by the four corner points 
Ai, A2, A3, and A4. The corner points are marked 
clockwise, A^ and forming the base line on the 
German side. The sitfvey of the field refers to 
one or both points of the base line. Auxiliary 
fixed points, called "mine stakes" (Minenpfahle) , 
are used if necessary. Fixed points may be refer- 
ence points found on the map or auxiliary fixed 
points established by the troops. Distances are 
measured in meters; azimuth readings are taken 
on the German issue compass — divided into 6,400 
mils like the U. S. compass but read counter- 
clockwise, and marked with the letters KZ 
[Kompasszahl), The new-type compass called 



"march compass" has clockwise graduation and is 
indicated with the letters MKZ. The Germans 
use the magnetic azimuth and always proceed in 
their survey from the friendly toward the enemy 
side. 

The Germans believe that it is advantageous to 
lay a continuous chain of reference points 600 to 
900 feet apart, through a division sector. This 
chain can be used to determine the location of 
ditches, trenches, obstacles, and pillboxes, as well 
as minefields. Individual points are designated 
with Roman numerals, starting on the right flank 
of the division sector. 

3. Laying of Minefields 

a. Patterns. To assure the greatest possible 
effect, minefields normally are laid out in definite 
patterns. The Germans make an exception to this 
practice, however, in sectors where they do not 
intend to undertake offensive actions. There they 
disperse the mines irregularly in the areas be- 
tween defensive positions. 

The main belts of a major antitank minefield 
laid in uniform pattern normally consist of anti- 
tank mines with a sprinkling of antipersonnel 
mines in the forward edge of the field. Both 
types may be fitted with anti-lifting devices, and 
some of the antipersonnel mines have trip wires 
attached. In some instances, these mines are 
placed in the intervals betwen the diagonal wires 
of a double-apron fence, with trip wires fastened 
to the diagonals. 

A number of antitank mines are laid in the 
forward t^dge of antipersonnel minefields to pre- 
vent armored vehicles from detonating the main 
belt of antipersonnel mines. The forward edges 
of minefields of all types often are sown with 
explosive charges placed in wooden boxes fitted 
with pressure fuzes. These act as both antitank 
and antipersonnel mines, and discourage the use 
of detectors to locate the mines. 

Forward of most regular fields, and particu- 
larly in front of lanes, mines may be found widely 
spaced or scattered at random in unmarked 
groups. Mines also are laid in spaces running 
out at right angles from the forward edge of the 
minefield to damage vehicles moving along the 
field in search of lanes. 

All pressure-type antitank and antipersonnel 
mines are laid in lines. For measuring distances 
and spaces, the troops use a mine-measuring wire 
(Minenmessdraht) which they themselves make 
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Figure 17. — Mine Measuring Wire and Minefield Paiterns. 
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from old telephone wire. (See Figure 15.) The between fixed points, serves to lay out right an- 

mine-measuring wire is 24 meters , (about 25 gles by staking out a triangle with sides of 6, 

yards) long, and every meter (3 feet 3 inches.) 8, and 10 meters respectively. Spaces between 

is marked with a piece of wood. The rings on the mines are determined by reference to the marks 

ends are about S inches in diameter. The meas- on wire; the four rings on one end are used to 

uring wire, in addition to measuring the distance offset the rows. 
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Figure 18. — Minefield Patterns* 
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The density of a minefield depends upon the 
interval between mines and the number of rows. 
The table above represents the density. 

Mine lanes are left open for patrols, and pas- 
sage lanes for assault troops. For permanent pa- 
trols new lanes are made from time to time, and 
the old ones closed. A mine-free safety strip is 
provided on the Germans' side. 

The Germans normally lay mine belts in indi- 
vidual sections 80 by 105 feet. The sections usu- 
ally are staggered, and, for extensive mine belts, 
they are combined in units of three or four to 
form forward or reverse arrowheads, or echelons. 
Minefields arranged in echelon are surveyed by 
using corner posts on the hostile side of inter- 
mediate minefields as survey points. 

The Germans emphasize that minefields must 
be covered by fire, although during a hasty with- 
drawal they often do not follow this principle. It 
is common for a regular minefield to have a listen- 
ing post with two men at the rearward edge; 
about 70 or 80 yards farther to the rear there 
usually is a covering party of four or five men 
armed with one or two light machine guns. 

When the Germans are in hasty withdrawal^ 
they usually lay a large number of small nuisance 
minefields. These fields contain many different 



tjqies of mines, which often are unmarked and 
show every evidence of hurried laying. The con- 
sequent lack of pattern uniformity makes their 
detection and clearance a laborious and dangerous 
task. Though no consistency is noted in layout 
and types of mines used in such fields, the Ger- 
mans show certain preferences in their choice of 
sites for them. 

b. Location. In general, mines are laid either 
close to, or on, roads; on airfields and railways; 
and along telegraph routes. Surfaced portions 
of roads usually are avoided by the hasty mine 
layer, but khaki-painted T-Mines sometimes are 
placed on the surface at dips in the road, in the 
hope that drivers will be unable to check their 
vehicles in time to avoid them. The Germans also 
place mines along the shoulders of the road oppo- 
site narrow places where drivers have to detour 
to pass, and at the entrances to defiles where they 
have to pull oflF the road to wait for vehicles 
moving in the opposite direction. Other places 
usually sown with antitank mines are turnouts, 
sharp, bends, the unsurfaced islands sometimes 
found at crossroads, berms, and well worn wheel 
ruts. 

c. Concealment. The Germans, with great 
ingenuity, attempt to make their mines difficult 
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to detect. They bury them as much as 24 inches 
below the surface where they explode only after 
passage of a number of vehicles has compacted 
the earth cover sufficiently to operate the fuze. 
They put explosives in wooden boxes to prevent 
the effective operation of ordinary mine detectors, 
and mark tire prints in the earth on top of the 
mine by drawing a detached axle and wheels 
over it. 

The Germans also show considerable ingenuity 
in siting random antipersonnel mines on the line 
of the hostile advance. Road demolitions are 
plentifully sown with S-Mines, and kilometer 
posts at points where vehicular drivers have to 
dismount to read directions are similarly treated. 
S-Mines also are placed in ditches, often close to 
to the trip-wire peg of another mine. 

Nuisance fields on lines of communication gen- 
erally are closely spaced, occasionally so closely 
as to cause sympathetic detonation. This is par- 
ticularly possible when mines are laid with their 
pressure plates almost flush with the surface of 
the ground and only lightly covered with earth. 

German dummy minefields take various forms. 
In some cases a trip wire is laid to give the ap- 
pearance of a minefield perimeter wire, with the 
usual lanes, and the ground is disturbed at regu- 
lar intervals. Scrap metal, often dispersed with 



real mines, is placed in shallow holes to cause 
a reaction in the mine detector. Dummy mines 
often are wired in and connected with booby 
traps. 

4. Marking of Minefields 

The Germans stress the marking of minefields 
and attempt to mark them in such a manner that 
they cannot be recognized by the enemy but can 
easily be found by their own troops. Their meth- 
ods of marking minefields are not uniform. The 
front edge of a field often is unmarked and un- 
wired ; the rear edge seldom so. Some fields have 
been found unmarked, but because of many 
accidents caused by their own minefields, the 
Germans issued orders within recent months 
making proper marking obligatory. 

The following are typical examples of mark- 
ings by the Germans, the type used depending 
on the situation and terrain : corner-post mark- 
ing stakes ; double-apron fence on the enemy side 
and a single trip wire on the friendly side, or the 
reverse; single knee-high wires; cattle fencing; 
empty mine crates ; and signs. 

The length of marking stakes varies with the 
terrain. They are flattened on one side for a 
length of about 8 inches. The flat surface is 
painted red, with the letter M (Minen) in black. 




MINE STAKE 



■ 20-24 IN. 



GAP MINES 




ACTUAL MINEFIELD SIGN 



DUMMY MINEFIELD SIGN 



MINEFIELD GAP SIGN 





GAP 



MINES REMOVEDfi 



TninPM 





OTHER TYPES OF SIGNS AT ACTUAL MINEFIELDS 



OTHER TYPES OF MINEFIELD GAP SIGNS 

Figure 19. — Minefield signs. 
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Figure 20. — German mine plan. 
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Figure 21. — German mine plan. 
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Such stakes are used only on the friendly edges 
of minefields. 

Signs are painted in red and white on boards 
or pieces of sheet metal, and fastened to two 
stakes. The edges of minefields are marked with 
signs showing horizontal stripes. Edges of lane? 
through the fields are shown by vertically divided 
signs with the white portion on the side of the 
lane, and the red portion on the side of the mine- 
field (danger). The reverse side of the signs 
(the side toward the enemy) is painted olive drab. 
If red paint is not available, the Germans substi- 
tute black-and-white signs. They are painted with 
the following words: 
Minen — for mines 
Gasse or Gassen — for mine lanes 
Entimint — for an area cleared of mines. 
Minefields are marked with vertical lettering, 
dummy minefields with slanting letters. This dis- 
tinction, however, is supposed to be made known 
only to the German engineer troops because other 
troops may divulge the location of dummy mine- 
fields by crossing them. 

5. Mine Plans, Sketches, and Reports 

A German mine plan shows one or more fields 
in all necessary technical details. A German mine 
map, on the other hand, shows all mine obstacles 
within one front sector and their tactical sig- 
nificance, but without technical details. 

The Germans use a number of diflFerent forms 
for their reports and sketches, although all are 
based on the same principle. Figure 17 shows a 
very commonly used form. The upper third of 
the mine map form provides space for written 
specifications and a small situation sketch. _ The 
drawing is made on the blank space provided. 
It is the engineers' responsibility to draw up 
mine maps, and to keep them up to date. Addi- 
tional remarks sometimes are placed on the back 
of the sheet. 

a. Details of Mine Map, The German mine 
map usually shows the following details: 

(1) Name of the obstacle and designation of 
the unit which laid it. 

(2) Name of the area in which the obstacle is 
located. 

(3) Grid reference and particulars of the map 
sheet referred to. 

(4) Obstacle shown in the little sketch in red. 

(5) Date minefield was laid. 

(6) Name and rank of officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge of laying field. 



(7) Day of survey and instrument used (old 
or new compass — German issue). 

(8) Name and rank of officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge of survey. 

b. Mine Data in Map. The following data 
are given on the mines : 

(1) Number, type and igniter. (Example: 
72 T-Mine with T-Mi.Z. 42, booby-trapped.) 

(2) Whether or not the mines are dug in. 

(3) Number of rows, and numlier of mines 
per row. 

(4) Fence (Example: warning fence on 
friendly side.) 

(5) Special features (Example: destroyed 
enemy tank in center, on enemy side.) 

c. Minefield-Type Identification in Map. 

Colored lines drawn diagonally across the upper 
right-hand field of the mine map identify the 
type of the minefield as follows : 

(1) A red diagonal line designates fields which 
cannot be cleared because some or all mines are 
booby-trapped. 

(2) A yellow diagonal line designates fields 
which can be cleared by using data from mine 
document. 

(3) A green diagonal line designates dummy 
minefields. 

(4) Mines taken up or exploded are marked 
in red. 

The number of the minefield plan and unit 
designation appears on the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the sheet. Battalion, regiment, and division 
engineers make their notes in the space provided 
for them. 

For S-Mines laid 50 meters (55 yards) from 
the German lines, a note is made in red letters: 
VORSICHT, NUR 50 METER ABSTAND! 
(Caution, only 50 meters distance !) 

In case electrical ignition is provided, a note 
is made showing how the igniters will be disposed 
of, if the unit which has laid the minefield is 
relieved. 

d. Information in Minefield Drawing. 
The drawing of the minefield is made in the 
blank space on the lower part of the sheet. The 
scale is from 1 :500 to 1 :2,000 whenever possible. 
The following information is included: 

( 1 ) Shape and size of minefield. 

(2) Pattern. 

(3) Location of liooby-trapped mines. 

(4) Location of survey points with azimuth 
and distances. 

(5) Type and location of warning fence. 
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Mine Skeich 



GO Mines in small wood 
30 with pressure iype ignifer 
30 mfh trip wire 



Minefields laid on 17 May 1943, 
130 S' Mines 




S^t Sclimatiz 



Approx. 1000 yds. 



Figure 22. — German mine sketch. 
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(6) Location of ihe front lines and fortifica- 
tions. 

(7) Neighboring minefields, mine lanes, ter- 
rain features, special features. 

The Germans believe that it is not necessary 
to mark on the minefield drawing the location 
of every single mine, if a partial drawing is suf- 
ficient. The German mine plans contain the de- 
tail symbols shown in Figure 18, while simple 
tactical signs are sufficient for minefield maps. 

The Germans complete their mine plans at 
company or battalion command posts, based on 
sketches and data compiled while the field is 
being laid out. They make five copies of all mine 
plans and distribute them as follows,: One for 
engineer company which is in charge of the mine- 
field; two for division; one for army; one for 
central file in Dessait-Rosslau. 

Changes in the minefield are recorded on the 
back of the mine plan. After three changes a 
new mine plan is drawn. 

A mine sketch is a simplified mine plan used 
to transmit information on a minefield as rapidly 
as possible. It is not drawn to scale, and is drawn 
whenever the tactical situation, had weather, or 
other circumstances prevent the preparation of 
mine plans. 

Front-line troops receive from the engineers 
instructions or sketches showing the approximate 
location and extent of the minefield. These 
sketches, as a rule, 00 not contain details on types 
of mines or igniters, pattern, and survey points. 

Engineer units in charge of minefields keep 
records of changes in minefields under their care 
and keep these records with their units, while 
mine plans are turned over to the relieving units. 

e. Mine Reports. Armies generally designate 
certain areas for fields of scattered mines. In this 
case mine reports take the place of mine plans. 
Normally, mine re])orts contain: 

(1) Number of the order authorizing scatter- 
ing of mines. 

(2) Designation of units scattering the mines. 

(3) Name and number of field containing scat- 
tered mines. 

(4) Map location of scattered minefield. 

(5) Number of mines scattered, subdivided by 
types and igniters. 

(6) Number and type of booby-trapped mines, 
kind of booby trap. 
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Section VIII, SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
I. Town and Street Fighting 

In attacking a town or village, the Germans 
employ flanking and encircling tactics. They at- 
tempt to cut off water, electricity, gas, and other 
utilities. While carrying out the flanking maneu- 
ver, they pin down the defenders with heavy ar- 
tillery fire and aerial bombardment. When it is 
necessary to make a direct assault, the Germans 
concentrate all available heavy weapons, including 
artillery and air units, on one target. They favor 
as targets for their massed fire the forward edges 
of the community, especially detached groups of 
buildings and isolated houses. During the fire 
concentration the infantry assembles and attacks 
the objective immediately upon termination of 
artillery fire. Tanks and assault guns accom- 
pany the infantry, and with their fire immobilize 
any new enemy forces which may appear. They 
also support the infantry in sweeping away bar- 
ricades, blasting passages through walls, and 
crushing wire obstacles. Guns and mortars are 
used against concealed positions, and antitank 
guns cover side streets against possible flanking 
operations. Machine guns engage snipers on 
roofs. 

The immediate objective of the Germans is to 
divide the area occupied by the enemy. These 
areas then are isolated into as many smaller areas 
as possible, in order to deny the enemy freedom 
of movement. 

Another form of attack employed by the Ger- 
mans is to drive through a community and estab- 
lish good positions beyond the town to block the 
retreat of the defender. Then they try to an- 
nihilate the enemy within the community. 

The assaulting troops are divided into a num- 
ber of columns and make a series of coordinated 
parallel attacks. Attacks from opposite direc- 
tions and conflicting angles are avoided, since 
they lead to confusion and to firing on friendly 
troops. The columns are sub-divided into assault 
and mop-up groups. Assault detachments of en- 
gineers, equipped with demolition equipment, 
flame throwers, and grenades, accompany the in- 
fantry. Where possible, the Germans blast holes 
through the walls of rows of buildings along the 
route of advance in order to provide the infantry 
with covered approaches. These passages afford 
protection for bringing up supplies and evacuat- 
ing casualties. Houses are cleared of defenders 



by small-arms fire. Streets are avoided as much 
as possible by the Germans who infiltrate simul- 
taneously through back yards and over roofs. 
They attempt to further the advance by seizing 
high buildings which offer dominating positions 
and wide fields of fire. 

When compelled to advance through streets, the 
Germans move in two files, one on each side of 
the thoroughfare. The left side is preferred as 
it is more advantageous for firing right-handed 
from doorways. Consideration is given to the 
problem of fighting against defenders organized 
not only in depth but in height. Consequently 
the men receive specific assignments to watch 
the rooms, the various floors of buildings, and 
cellar windows. Side streets are immediately 
blocked, and at night searchlights are kept ready 
to illuminate roofs. 

As soon as a building is occupied, the Germans 
organize it into a stvonjpoint. Windows and 
other openings are converted into loopholes and 
embrasures, Cellars and attics are occupied first 
in organizing for defense. 

Even buildings which have been completely 
destroyed are kept under constant observation to 
prevent their reoccupation by the enemy. From 
occupied buildings the Germans deliver continu- 
ous machine-gun and rifle fire with the object of 
denying the enemy the opportunity to occupy 
alternate positions. 

Underground corridors and sewers, which pro- 
vide excellent cover for defenders, are attacked 
with determination. When immediate clearance 
or smoking-out is not possible, the entrances are 
barricaded, blasted, or guarded. 

Aware that their tanks and assault guns are 
vulnerable to attacks by tank-hunting units, the 
Germans assign infantry to protect them. Bar- 
ricades and obstacles are cleared by infantry and 
engineers. All able-bodied civilians, regardless 
of danger, are summoned to clear the streets of 
debris. 

When a section of a town is occupied, the Ger- 
mans close up all side streets leading from the 
occupied area, block all exits of houses, and then 
begin a house-to-house search with details as- 
signed to special tasks, such as mopping up roofs, 
attics, basements, courtyards, and staircases. 

2. Attack on Fortified Positions 

The Germans realize the difficulty of attacking 
a strongly fortified enemy position and prepare 
such an attack well in advance of the actual oper- 
ation. Before attacking a large and intricately 
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fortified position covering a large area — a classi- 
cal example was the assault on the Belgian For- 
tress Eben Emael— the Germans attempt to se- 
cure, in addition to information obtained through 
normal reconnaissance, its exact plan by the em- 
ployment of agents and fifth columnists. When 
time permits, they construct a duplicate of the 
fortification on similar terrain well in the interior 
of Germany, as they did with Eben Emael. In 
building such installations for intensive rehearsal 
training of specially-organized combat teams, the 
Germans spare neither labor nor expense. These 
special combat teams usually consist of combat 
engineers, reinforced by infantry, antitank, and 
chemical warfare units. 

The attack on the fortress usually is preceded 
by an intensive dive-bomber bombardment and 
long-range heavy-artillery fire. The purpose of 
these bombardments is to destroy obstacles and 
minefields, and to create bomb craters which not 
only provide cover for assaulting troops but also 
may be converted into firing positions. Often 
paratroopers land in close proximity to the fortifi- 
cation just prior to the assault, immediately es- 
tablishing radio communication with the combat- 
team headquarters. 

The climactic phase of the operation is the as- 
sault. Its primary objective is to get the engi- 
neers forward to certain selected works. During 
the approach, and until the engineers reach the 
fortifications, the artillery delivers fire of maxi- 
mum intensity. Antitank guns lay direct fire 
against the embrasures, and chemical-warfare 
units employ smoke to blind forts and adjacent 
supporting works. The infantry covers the em- 
brasures with rifle and machine-gun fire and 
remains in readiness to move forward and con- 
solidate any success the engineers may gain. En- 
gineers crawl forward, utilizing shell holes for 
cover. They, are equipped with hand grenades, 
blocks of TNT, and submachine guns. Some 
groups use bangalore torpedoes, some pole- 
charges, while still others are armed with heavy 
flame throwers. With TNT and pole charges, 
they attempt to demolish systematically the weak- 
er works, such as embrasures, ports, turrets, 
joints, and doors. 

3. Combat in Woods 

When attacking in woods, the Germans usually 

divide the area into company sectors. The Ger- 
mans stress constant reconnaissance to discover 
the most weakly manned enemy position. This 



reconnaissance is carried out, even though com- 
pany strength hecomes iciiiporarily refkiccd. Re- 
connaissance patrols usualh^ move clockwise from 
their original position. The company commander 
reviews the reconnaissance rej)orts in detail with 
his platoon and section leaders. 

The company usually deploj-s in wedge forma- 
tion when advancing. In order to achieve sur- 
prise, the Germans often leave the roads and 
advance cross-country. 

As soon as the point of the wedge of the com- 
pany is in sight of the enemy, the Germans creep 
forward to close-combat range, always keeping 
contact with adjacent and supporting units. The 
company then storms the enemy's position, using 
the greatest possible number of hand grenades, 
pole charges, and close-combat weapons. The 
advance elements attempt to break into the hostile 
position as deeply as possible, the body of the 
wedge widening the peneration on both sides. 
The company commander then decides whether to 
roll up the enemy position on the more important 
flank or to hold the ground until reinforcements 
arrive before continuing the attack. 

Each platoon details at least one observer, 
armed with an automatic weapon, to neutralize 
enemy treetop snipers. The (iermans believe that 
bursts of fire, rather than single .shots, are neces- 
sary to deal efTectively with such snipers. 

The Germans consider fighting in wooded areas 
as the primary task of riflemen and machine gun- 
ners, since the employment of heavy-support 
weapons often is impossible. The Germans oc- 
casionally dismount heavy machine guns and use 
them as light machine guns. Antitank guns of 
small caliber and light infantry howitzers some- 
times are brought forward manually, and when 
indirect fire is not possible they engage targets 
directly. Light mortars are employed individual- 
ly. From Finnish troops, the Germans learned a 
successful method of using mortars in woods. 
The mortar observers, accompanied by a tele- 
phone operator, move with the advanced element. 
The line back to the mortar crew is exactly 200 
yards long. One man is detailed to see that the 
line does not get hung on the way and as far as 
possible runs in a straight line. When the ad- 
vanced element contacts the t-nemy, the observer 
judges the distance from himself to the target 
and adds the 200 yards to the mortar range. 
Bracketing of fire for adjustment is considered 
too dangerous because of the close proximity of 
friend and foe. 
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When the Germans leave a woods or have to 
cross a large clearing within the wooded area, 
the troops work themselves close to the edge of 
the woods. Then all the men leave the woods 
simultaneously, rushing at least 100 yards before 
seeking cover. 

4. Combat in Mountains 

a. General. The German principles of com- 
bat in mountain areas correspond in general to 
those employed on level terrain. The peculiari- 
ties of mountain terrain, such as limited routes, 
extreme weather conditions, and difficult commu- 
nications, necessitate additional considerations in 
the tactics employed. The greatest differences 
occur in the higher mountains, where the Ger- 
mans utilize specially trained mountain troops, 
which include the renowned Tyrolean and Bava- 
rian mountaineers. 

The Germans emphasize that all operations 
will be of longer duration in mountainous coun- 
try than in lowlands, and therefore make proper 
allowance for the factors of time and space. For 
every 330 yards ascent or 550 yards descent they, 
add 1 hour to the time estimate for covering a 
given distance on the map. Movements, com- 
mand, and supply in mountain areas represent 
sources of difficulty, according to the Germans. 

b. Tactical Characteristics of Mountain 
Wakfake. The (jenuans divide their units into 
numerous marching grcjups, which normally con- 
sist of a reinforced infantry company, an artil- 
lery battery, and an engineer platoon. In this 
manner the Germans counteract the danger of 
ambush, since each group is able to fight inde- 
pendently. The Germans locate their engineer 
units well forward with the advance guard so 
that they may assist in road repairs. The Ger- 
mans realize that small enemy forces can retard 
the advance of a whole column and therefore they 
have single guns sited well forward. They also 
organize stationary and mobile patrols for flank 
protection. 

The skill and leadership of junior commanders 
are severely tested in mountain warfare, as forces 
generally are split into small groups, the efficient 
command of which requires a high standard of 
training and discipline. Columns often are sep- 
arated by large areas and impassable country, and 
since lateral communication is often very difficult, 
command of deployed units becomes much more 
complicated than over level terrain. 



Normally supplies arc organized in two eche- 
lons, the mountain and valley echelon. 

The Germans make extensive use of high-tra- 
jectory weapons in mountain fighting, although 
antitank gvms and heavy machine guns are used 
for covering road blocks. The effectiveness of 
the mountain artillery depends on carefully select- 
ed observation ]5osts which are in communication 
with the single gun positions. 

Radio is the primary means of communication, 
since the laying of telephone wire is not con- 
sidered feasible. 

c. Mountain Tactics. Attacks across moun- 
tains are matle to protect the flanks of the main 
attack, to work around the enemy rear, or to 
provide flanking fire for the main attack. The 
Germans attempt to seize commanding heights 
and mountain passes. 

The Germans select their assembly areas as 
close to the enemy as possible to make possible 
a short assault. Supporting weapons are attached 
to companies, and where feasible, to platoons. 

In defense, the Germans organize their advance 
positions on the forward slope, while the main 
battle position with heavy-support weapons is 
located on the reverse slope. The greater part of 
a unit often is held in reserve. This necessitates 
the organization of relatively narrow sectors, 
which, however, results in an organization of 
ground favorable for counterattacks. 

5. Winter Warfare 

Many of the techniques of German winter war- 
fare were developed from those of the mounlain 
troops, which were adapted easily to conditions 
of extreme cold. 

Ski patrols are the chief means of reconnais- 
sance in snow-covered terrain. As a rule, the 
strength of tlie patrol is a squad, reinforced by 
infantry soldiers traini-d as engineers, artillery 
observers, and a coninmnication detachment. In 
addition to normal reconnaissance missions, 
patrols obtain information as to the depth of the 
snow, load capacity of ice surfaces, and danger 
of avalanches. These ski patrols normally blaze 
trails by marking trees or rocks and by erecting 
poles or flags. Stakes are used to indicate the 
extremities of roads. 

Under winter conditions, German units keep 
support weapons and artillery well forward while 
on the march. Their antitank weapons are dis- 
tributed throughout the entire column. Ski 
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troops are organized to guard the flanks. Sleighs 
are added for the transport of weagons and sup- 
plies. 

The Germans assign to trail units the task of 
cutting tracks for the formations that follow. 
The strength of the trail unit of a company is 
one or two squads ; that of a battalion up to two 
platoons. Ill difficult terrain their strength may 
be doubled. Trail units are divided into a num- 
ber of trail detachments consisting of six to ten 
men, echeloned behind the first of the trail units. 
The march formation of ski troops is generally 
single file; usually parallel trails are used to re- 
duce the length of the column. 

In winter warfare, attacks with limited objec- 
tives are the rule. The Germans attempt wher- 
ever possible to combine frontal and flank attacks 
under conditions of extreme cold and snow. 
They employ support weapons as far forward as 
practicable. Attacks often are made by ski 
troops; because of the difficulty of transporting 
artillery, ski troops frequently have to dispense 
with artillery support. For this reason the Ger- 
mans consider it all the more necessary to con- 
centrate heavy and light infantry weapons at 
points of main effort and to coordinate high and 
flat trajectory weapons. When pack howitzers 
are available, they can be dismantled and brought 
forward on sledges. Assault guns can effectively 
support ski troops in snow under 16 inches deep. 
They either accompany the attack as far as road 
conditions allow or move into positions at effec- 
tive range, not exceeding 3,500 yards, on specially 
cleared paths away from roads. They occupy 
their positions just before the attack. As a rule 
attached assault guns are employed in platoon 
and company strength ; single commitment is 
avoided. Tank units are attached only in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Organization of a defensive position in deep 
snow or on frozen ground takes considerable time, 
for it is necessary to move weapons into position, 
lay out foot paths and roads, and build strong 
outposts and strongpoints with all-around defense. 
Camouflage is particularly stressed under such 
conditions. Since normal units used as reserves 
in deep snow have only limited mobility, the Ger- 
mans employ ski troops for reserves wherever 
possible. These ski units are used for immediate 
counterattacks which are directed, where possible, 
against the flank of the attacking enemy. The 
Germans also use the ski troops as raiding parties 
to harass the enemy's front and rear. 



6. Partisan Warfare 

a. Gexe-rai.. In order to understand German 
anti-partisan measures, it is necessary to discuss 
briefly the characteristics of Allied partisan or- 
ganizations and their fighting techniques. The 
following discussion is based entirely on official 
German sources. The principles involved may 
be accepted by the Germans and find their way 
into actual practice in the near future. 

b. Tasks of Partisan Warfare. The Ger- 
mans consider that the strategic mission of the 
Allied partisans was to inflict maximum injury 
on the German Armies of Occupation. Means 
employed to accomplish this task were as follows : 

Raids on individual drivers, resting places, 
troop and supply trains, headquarters, airfields, 
and ammunition and supply dumps. 

Demolition of bridges, roads, and railway 
tracks. 

Destruction of wire communications and rail- 
way systems. 

Destruction of industrial installations and 
crops. 

Terrorization of collaborators. 
Undermining the morale of locally recruited 
auxiliary troops. 

c. Organization of Partisans. (1) General. 
Allied partisan forces were organized partly prior 
to German occupation and partly during the oc- 
cupation when dispersed army personnel and 
civilians rallied around a common leader. The 
Germans list the following elements as sources 
for the recruitment of Allied partisan units : 

Remnants of Allied units which escaped de- 
struction during military operations. 
Individual stragglers. 

Smaller units or individual members of Allied 
forces who infiltrated through the German lines. 
Allied parachutists. 

Escaped prisoners of war. 

Deserters from locally recruited auxiliary serv- 
ices. 

Civilian volunteers. 
Terrorized civilians. 

Women, who may be employed either as com- 
batants or auxiliaries in the supply, medical, or 
signal services. 

(2) Russian partisan units. The Germans 
outline the composition of Russian partisan units 
as follows : 

Diversion groups of three lo ten men. 

Combat units of 75 to 100 men, divided into 
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two or three companies, each of two or three 
platoons. 
Battalions. 

Regiments, consisting of several battalions. 

Brigades of several hundred men. 

Units of several thousand men, of varying 
composition and fighting value. 

Divisional headquarters in command of opera- 
tional groups. 

Corps headquarters controlling a certain num- 
ber of brigades or regiments. 

Scouting and reconnaissance detachments. 

Higher intelligence headquarters. 

In addition the 'Russians had signal organiza- 
tions and special formations for demolition works 
and bridging, mounted detachments, and in some 
cases even artillery and antitank guns. A special 
ground organization was set up to serve the air 
forces which supplied the partisans. 

(3) French partisan units. The composition 
of the French partisan forces, according to the 
Germans, is: 

The squad consisted of four or five men. 
The platoon consisted of approximately 30 
men. 

The company had approximately 100 men. 
A battalion consisted of three or four com- 
panies. 

(4) Weapons. The weapons of the partisans 
included rifles, light machine guns, light mortars, 
pistols, machine pistols, hand grenades, explosives 
and incendiary material. Battle units also had 
heavy machine guns, heavy mortars, and guns. 

(5) Uniforms. Partisans had no standard 
uniform. They wore civilian dress and the most 
diverse uniforms of their own and enemy forces. 
Stocks of uniforms were maintained by raiding 
German supply depots. 

(6) Camps. The partisans located their camp- 
ing areas in inaccessible terrain such as dense 
forests, marshes, wooded mountains, and caves. 
The camps usually were fortified with field works, 
dugouts, tree platforms, and minefields. Normal- 
ly a number of camps were set up in adjacent 
areas with alternate camp sites prepared. The 
camps were complete with dumps, slaughtering 
facilities, bakeries, dressing stations, and weapon 
repair shops. These camps were well guarded, 
the personnel of the guard being composed of 
partisans or of volunteers from nearby commu- 
nities, 

d. Partisan Tactics. (1) General. Higher 
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headquarters would issue directives of a general 
nature, and the leader of the smaller detachments 
would determine the method of execution. In 
accordance with their strategic function, partisans 
almost always avoided pitched battles. If trapped 
and forced to fight, they would follow different 
courses according to their strength. Large bands 
would fight it out, whereas smaller units en- 
deavored to disperse hy small groups, infiltrating 
through the lines of the attackers or disguising 
themselves as harmless and peaceful civilians. 
Defensively, partisans fought with determination, 
even ferocity, frotn behind well fortified and 
camouflaged positions, allowing the attackers to 
approach to close range, and then delivering con- 
centrated surprise fire. In Warsaw, Polish par- 
tisans fought in building areas for weeks with 
much skill, inflicting considerable losses on the 
Germans, 

(2) Fighting mcihods. The partisans carried 
out guerrilla operations by conducting surprise 
raids against headquarters, camps, and weapon 
depots of the occupation army or by ambushing 
military transportation facilities, columns, or 
convoys. 

When raiding columns, the partisans construct- 
ed obstacles along the route and then destroyed 
the first and last vehicle of the column. Railway 
trains were destnjyed by exploding the roadbed 
or removing trackage. Troops trying to escape 
from trucks or trains were taken under fire. Be- 
fore an attack partisans usually destroyed all tele- 
phone communications. 

Partisan bands often changed their field of 
operations in order to carry out a given task, to 
secure supplies, or to evade discovery and prevent 
encirclement. Strict discipline on the march was 
maintained. Marches were generally at night, by 
routes known only to the local population. Parti- 
san bands have marched 40 to 45 miles daily. 

A common ruse was to give the appearance of 
greater strength by disseminaling false informa- 
tion concerning partisan .sti"ength and armament. 
Partisans frequently used military uniforms of 
the occupation army for purposes of reconnais- 
sance and retiuisitioning. 

For successful operation the partisans needed 
secret agents who could be found in almost every 
village. The intelligence service of the partisans, 
of necessity, eniploved large numbers of women 
and children. In addition to collecting informa- 
tion, they were used as messengers between vari- 
ous partisan groups. (Local civilian populations 
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usually were summoned to give assistance to the 
partisans.) 

e. German Anti-Partisan Measures. (1) 
General. The Germans divide the measures to 
be adopted against partisans into offensive action 
and passive defense measures. Both constitute 
specialized types of activity, brought about by the 
particular methods employed by the opponent. 
Since the partisans are inferior in armament, 
regular troops are inclined to underrate them and 
to act without due care and precaution. Accord- 
ing to German doctrine, dealing with partisans 
demands increased vigilance, boldness, and ag- 
gressiveness in order to meet their extraordinary 
cunning and cruelty. In addition, the Germans 
considered that special training was necessary for 
their own troops in order to overcome difficult 
types of terrain such as woods, marshes, moun- 
tains, and built-up areas as well as for fighting 
at night or under winter conditions. Experience 
taught the Germans that the success of their anti- 
partisan measures depended on proper coordina- 
tion between the German Armed Forces, 5'5', 
police, and the civil administration, ignoring, 
when necessary, territorial boundaries. 

(2) Offensive, action. The Germans central- 
ized the command and control of their anti-parti- 
san measures and made arrangements in regard 
to the fields of responsibility between the supreme 
command of the armed forces, the .S".V Rcichx- 
fiihrer and the Chief of I^olice. While in 1942- 
1943 the responsibility for the organization and 
direction of ttiese measures rested with the su- 
preme command in operational areas and with 
the ^'S' Reichsfiihrer in the so-called Reichskom- 
missariat, the latter, upon accjuiring increased 
powers, assumed complete responsibility. 

Subordinate to the 5'5' Reichsfiihrer were the 
Chief in Command of Anti-partisan Formations 
(Chef der Baiidenkdmpfvcrbandc) and the senior 
and police commanders, under whose com- 
mand Army and Air Force units occasionally are 
attached. 

All German troops and, in emergency, civilian 
establishments were prepared to engage partisans. 
The Germans employed the following army units 
in combat against partisans: divisions, independ- 
ent task forces, cavalry units, motorized units, 
armored trains, service troops, emergency units, 
and locally recruited units. In addition to these 
organizations, the Germans employed Navy and 
Air Force units, as well as 5'.S' and police forma- 
tions, including the security service {Sicherheits- 



d'lcnst) and Secret Field Police (Geheinte Fcld- 
policci). 

The Germans emphasized the equipping of 
their anti-partisan units with easily transportable 
and quick-firing wea])ons, such as small arms, 
machine pistols, automatic rifles, rifles with tele- 
scopic sights, light and heavy machine guns, Kght 
and medium antitank guns, light infantry guns, 
light antiaircraft guns, and light flame throwers. 
Heavier artillery, antitank and antiaircaft guns, 
tanks, and armored cars, although they efi^ectively 
strengthened the forces, could not be employed in 
all situations and terrain. 

Clothing and equipage were designed to enable 
the unit to operate in all types of terrain and 
under all weather conditions. 

The Germans realized the necessity of intensive 
intelligence work for successful anti-partisan 
measures. Higher commanders kept situation 
maps based on information concerning the par- 
tisans transmitted by all headquarters and units 
of the armed forces, and by civilian establish- 
ments. Systematic oliservations were made by 
security branches, such as the security service, 
the secret field police, and the military intelligence 
(^Abwehr) ; information was disseminated and 
exchanged by adjacent establishments. 

To provide all the necessary data for the tactical 
employment of anti-partisan forces, the Germans 
conducted intensive reconnaissance preceding 
their operations. This was carried out by col- 
laborators, by mobile jiatrols, or by reconnaissance 
aircraft. Collaborators were the only means of 
reconnaissance employed when the projected op- 
eration had to be kept absolutely secret. The 
interrogation of prisoners was considered one of 
the best sources of information. The Germans 
therefore abandoned their original practice of 
shooting captured partisans on the spot. 

When the Germans had adequate forces avail- 
able they attempted to encircle and annihilate par- 
tisan units. The plaiming for this operation in- 
cluded the determination of the ground to be en- 
circled, usually limited to the area actually known 
to be held by partisans. The assembly area was 
well removed from the areas to be encircled and 
was occupied in such a manner that the oflFensive 
intention was not disclosed. All forces taking 
part in the operation moved from the assembly 
area so that they reached the encircling lines at 
the same time. Lines were chosen which could 
be defended easily, such as lines of hills or forest 
paths across the direction of the advance. 
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The Germans normally kept sufficient local and 
mobile reserves armed with heavy support wea- 
pons. The consolidation of the encircling line 
was considered decisive for the outcome of the 
operation, because partisan fighting patrols tested 
the German lines with the object of breaking out 
through weak spots. The consolidation of the 
encircling line followed the usual principles for 
defense, such as disposing forward battle out- 
posts, drawing up fire plans for light and heavy 
support weapons, fortifying strongpoints for all- 
around defense, and keeping mobile reserves in 
readiness. The precise method by which the en- 
circled partisans were annihilated depended on 
the forces the Germans had available, on the ter- 
rain, and on the reaction of the trapped unit. 
One method employed was the gradual com- 
pressing of the encircled pocket, possible only in 
restricted areas, because in large areas the encir- 
cling forces could not advance at the same rate, 
thus creating gaps through which partisans could 
escape. Another method employed was to exert 
pressure from one side of the pocket while the 
troops on the opposite side confined themselves to 
defense. This method was used when the parti- 
sans held ground easy to defend, such as a river 
course, a ridge of hills, or edges of woods. The 
Germans also utilized powerful wedges and split 
up the defense pocket into several smaller pockets 
which were mopped up separately. Another 
method was to attack from the encircling line by 
strong assault groups formed from reserves, in 
cases where battle reconnaissance indicated that 
the partisans intended to defend their center posi- 
tion. 

When time and forces for an encirclement were 
not available, the Germans attempted to defeat 
partisan bands by surprise attacks, intending to 
pursue and wipe out single detached groups. 
This method proved to be of value where a par- 
tisan formation had not been able to consolidate 
its position. The German actions therefore were 
dependent on the methods adopted by the parti- 
sans. When they committed their forces for bat- 
tle, the German attack was carried out systemati- 
cally with concentrated forces and fire. When 
the partisans attempted to avoid contact, the Ger- 
mans pursued them frontally, while other units 
carried out enveloping movements. When the 
partisan formation dissolved, however, the Ger- 
mans had to undertake reconnaissance to locate 
their new assembly area before a new action could 
begin. The primary target in such actions was 
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the leader of the partisans, and the Germans usu- 
ally placed a premium on the head of the leader 
to encourage his capture or death. 

The Germans employed large numbers of heavy 
support weapons, tanks, assault guns, self-pro- 
pelled antitank guns and heav}' howitzers, when 
fighting the partisans in conmiunities, and con- 
centrated all available heavy weapons against a 
single objective. The tactics employed followed 
the German combat methods for street fighting 
and combat in towns. 

The Germans also emplo\ ed combat patrols 
against the partisans, copying the latter's methods 
with the object of harassing the bands and hinder- 
ing their assembly and supply. Areas which 
were used regularly by the partisans for food 
requisitioning, or which they crossed on raids or 
sabotage expeditions, offered good ojjportunities 
for the deployment of German combat patrols. 
These patrols consisted of hand-picked, tough, 
well trained "Partisan Hunters" of platoon to 
company strength. They often wore civilian 
clothes or partisan uniforms. 

(3) Protection measures. Offensive anti-par- 
tisan operations were supplemented by vigilant 
protective measures designed to safeguard troops ; 
road, rail, and waterway communications and 
traffic; industrial, administrative, and signal in- 
stallations ; and growing crops and forest, pre- 
serves. 

The Germans designated the security of troops 
as a command responsibility. As a rule the Ger- 
mans did not billet units of less then company 
strength in lonel}' districts. All billets and camps 
were organized for all-around defense, and all 
guard rooms were made into strongpoints. Maps 
showing the local partisan situation were con- 
sulted before the march. 

To protect railway installations the Germans 
organized special protection forces whose task 
included patrolling in addition to the protection of 
communication centers. Strongpoints were con- 
structed inside all installations and often along 
the tracks. 

The Germans also organized special forces for 
the protection of roads and waterways. These 
forces, "Sichcningstnippcn", were supplemented 
by military police detachments on the roads and 
water police on the waterways. 

The ruthless methods employed by the Ger- 
mans to maintain law and order are too well 
known to be discussed in this book. From the 
killing of individual suspects to the wholesale 
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slaughter of whole communities and the burning 
of villages there is one long line of German 
atrocities and brutality. 

f. Gehman Preparation for Partisan War- 
fare. Beyond doubt the Germans prepared and 
are still preparing fanatical members of the 
National Socialist Party, SS, and armed forces 
for partisan activities as the territory occupied by 
the Allies increases. One of Heinrich Himmler's 
main duties as commander-in-chief of the Home 
Army is supervising the establishment of partisan 
organizations and stay-behind agents in areas 
about to be occupied by the Allies. The Germans 
have built up large stores of ammunition and 
supplies, particularly in the mountainous areas of 
the country, and have established at various locali- 
ties training centers for future German Par- 
tisans. Women are included in this training pro- 
gram. As to the methods which the Germans are 
most likely to employ, no definite hi formation can 
be revealed at this time. However, it is recom- 
mended that a study of the Allied partisan com- 
bat methods Ijc made to obtain an approximate 
conception of possible German partisan activities. 

7. Anti-Airborne Operations 

The Germans consider the use of mines and 
wire obstacles particularly effective against en- 
emy airborne operations. They block landing 
fields and areas where landings might be made 
with S-mines, stakes, ditches, piled earth, stone, 
and wood, nondescript vehicles without wheels, 
and other barricades. They also construct mine- 
fields and dummy minefields. 

For the protection of important installations 



against airborne attack, the Germans organize an 
all-around defense, giving particular attention to 
cfivering avenues of approach with machine guns. 
Observation posts are set up on high points, such 
as church towers and terrain features to give early 
warning of hostile landings. Such posts are lo- 
cated also in rear areas, and are especially im- 
portant in thinly populated localities, since wire 
communications are particular targets of enemy 
airborne troops. Special signals by church bells, 
drums, or bugles are arranged for alarming the 
German mobile reserve units. These units, spe- 
cially organized for the task of counteracting en- 
emy airborne invasions and partisan activities 
usually consist of motorized troops with machine 
guns and antitank guns mounted on their vehicles. 
Although the Germans consider it an error to de- 
lay in committing these units, they stress that care 
should be used to avoid enemy deceptive ma- 
neuvers such as the dropping of dummy para- 
chutists. 

The Germans usuall}' withhold rifle fire until 
descending jiarachutists are at close range, using 
machine-gun fire at greater distance. They be- 
lieve that fire is most effective immediately upon 
the landing of the hostile force, before a consoli- 
dation of position has been made. Enemy trans- 
port planes are considered particularly good tar- 
gets since they must reduce speed just prior to 
the jump of the troops. 

The Germans appreciate the importance of im- 
mediate action against airborne troops and wlien 
no alternative is possible they will commit in- 
ferior forces to comical tlie hostile aerial invasion, 
hoping to delay the attack until reserves can be 
brought up. 
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CHAPTER V 



FORTIFICATIONS AND DEFENSES 



Section I, DOCTRINE OF FORTIFICATIONS 

1 . Economy of Force 

The Germans regard economy of force as a fun- 
damental principle in designing fortifications. In 
conformity with this view, they employ defense 
works to permit a relatively smaller force to de- 
fend a line than otherwise would be required. 
German troops are taught that fortifications exist 
not for their personal safety but to enable them to 
fight more effectively, although fortified works, 
especially those of reinforced concrete, naturally 
make for a lower casualty rate. The German doc- 
trine of ofifensive warfare therefore is not af- 
fected by the construction of strong systems of 
defense. Such systems in fact may be considered 
to be offensive rather than defensive in purpose, 
since they make it possible to concentrate a rela- 
tively large proportion of the field forces for ac- 
tion at any given point. In September 1939, the 
Westwall (Siegfried Line)^ enabled the Germans 
to hold their Western I'ront with a])j)r(jxiiiialely 
20 divis'ons, while employing 40 lo 50 divisions 
against Poland. These latter troops, in turn, 
could be concentrated on the northern and south- 
ern parts of the Polish border for a double envel- 
opment of the Polish forces, since the vulnerable 
central sector due east of Berlin was protected by 
the so-called Oder Quadrilateral, a zone of perma- 
nent defense works constructed between 1935 and 
1939. Again, in May 1940, the Westwall played 
an important role — this time in the envelopment 
of the Magincjt Line-- for, while the French 
border was held with relatively weak forces, the 
hulk of the W ehrmacht wheeled through Belgiimi 
a!id Luxembourg. 

2. Organiza+ion of Defenses 

a. Principle of Depth. The Germans believe 
that a fortified line should consist of small works 



' The Germans do not employ the leriu "Siegfried Line". 



organized in great dei)th. This principle, em- 
bodied in the Westwall. is directly opposed to that 
of the French Maginol Line, which was a con- 
tinuous wall of mammoth forts with little, if any, 
depth. The German idea is that a fortified line 
.should not be employed to present an unyielding 
front to an attacker, but rather to act as a shock 
absorber and gradually slow down the advance. 
Then, when the attack has lost its momentum, 
counterattacks can be launched to destroy the 
penetration before the attacker has reorganized 
and consolidated his gains. The importance the 
Germans attach to counterattack is shown by the 
fact that they keep their best assault troops for 
this purpose and man the concrete positions with 
inferior soldiers. In order to impede the enemy's 
advance as much as possible and t ) facilitate the 
counterattack, troops manning the fortifications 
are taught to continue fighting even though their 
positions are overrun. 

b. Zones or Dk1'1:.\si:. The Germans achieve 
depth in a fortified line liy c(;nstructing successive 
zones of defense. In a typical segment of the 
Westwall, there are three independent zones from 
front to rear. 

(1) The Forward Zone ( Vorfeldzone) con- 
tains field fortifications including trenches, barbed- 
wire entanglements, machine-gun emplacements, 

and observation posts. 

(2) The Main Defense Zone ( Grosskampf- 
sonc) comprises fortified structures such as pill- 
boxes, casemates and shelters, and antitank ob- 
stacles covered by antitank guns. In addition, this 
zone has intermediate areas, front and rear, in 
which isolated works are ])laced at critical points 
along natural avenues of enemy approach. 

(3) The Rear Defense Zone (Riickwdrtigc 
Zone) is much the same as (2), but is not as 
strong. 

c. STKENc/ni. It is tile (iernian practice topro 
vide the weakest terrain with the strongest and 
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most numerous defense works arranged in the 
greatest depth. But the defended zone is every- 
where made as strong as the available resources 
permit, and no terrain is left entirely without the 
protecting fire of some permanent defense works. 

d. Siting of Defense Works. Pillboxes 
and casemates in a fortified line are so spaced as 
to provide interlocking fields of fire between ad- 
jacent works, yet they are not so close together 
that hostile artillery fire which misses one struc- 
ture will hit another. 

In view of the German theory as to the pur- 
pose of fortifications, the principle of "effect 
before cover" is applicable; that is, a wide field 
of fire is considered more important in siting a 
position than cover or concealment. When pos- 
sible, pillboxes and casemates may be sited to per- 
mit both frontal and flanking fire. This is par- 
ticularly important since German doctrine directs 
that fortified positions be held even after the de- 
fensive line is overrun by the enemy. The fire 
plan of field artillery may be coordinated with the 
belts of fire from the fortifications so that concen- 
trations can be laid on the areas where fire cov- 
erage from the fortifications is relatively weak. 

e. Field Works. In accordance with German 
doctrine, concrete and steel pillboxes, and case- 
mates are supplemented by extensive field forti- 
fications to lend flexibility and mobility to the de- 
fense, to engage the enemy before he gets close 
enough to assault the main works, and to facili- 
tate counterattack. Such field works are inter- 
spersed liberally throughout the Westwall and in- 
clude minefields, obstacles, fire trenches for in- 
fantry weapons, and open emplacements for field 
artillery. Although open gun emplacements are 
intended to give supporting fire to pillboxes and 
casemates, they also can cover dead areas between 
the main works. 

f . Shelter. The German practice is to provide 
all troops with adequate shelter against weather 
and hostile fire. Concrete pillboxes and casemates 
often have accommodations for the gun crews, 
and open field works have underground shelters 
or dugouts adjacent to the firing positions. In a 
fortified line, underground shelters are provided 
in the rear of the battle zone for the reserves who 
are assigned to the counterattack. This is in ac- 
cordance with the German doctrine that reserves 
should be committed as a unit, fresh, and without 
having had to sustain casualties or endure the 
strain of hostile aerial and artillery bombardment 
while waiting to attack. Personnel shelters enable 



the reserves to be kept close lo the front so they 
can begin the counterattack with minimum delaj^ 
g. Communications. German fortified works 
commonly are linked together with communication 
trenches to facilitate relief of personnel, ammuni- 
tion supply, and the care and evacuation of thz 
wounded. In some cases a group of defense works 
is connected by a system of tunnels. Signal com- 
munication is provided bv telephone cables buried 
in the earth, and often lelephones communicate 
between the outside and the inside of a structure. 
Speaking tubes are installed in many of the works 
in case of failure of the telephone system. 



Section II. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FORTIFICATIONS 

1. Principles of Design 

The basic considerations in the design of Ger- 
man fortificatior.s are fii^e efi;'ecL, cover, and con- 
cealment. Fire effect has first priority; natural 
concealment is used as much as possible by blend- 
ing positions with the surrounding terrain. Per- 
sonnel and supply shelters, in the construction 
of which fire effect need not be taken into con- 
sideration, are completely below ground level, Or 
as low as the water-table level permits. In order 
to present as small a target as possible to high- 
angle fire and bombing, emplacements, pillboxes, 
and casemates are built no larger than necessary 
to permit crews to operate their guns, 

2. Construction 

a. General. All permanent, fortress-type 
works and many field works are of concrete re- 
inforced with steel. Some field works, however, 
are of masonry, brick, or tin:ber. Steel also is 
used in concrete structures for beams, turrets, 
cupolas, gun shields, machine-gun loopholes, and 
doors. These installations arc prefabricated and 
are assigned code or model iii.imix;r.s. The con- 
crete works themselves are designated by type 
number and are constructed from plans prepared 
in the Army Ordnance Office. 

b. Thickness of Concrete. The usual thick- 
ness of concrete walls and roofs is 6 feet 6 inches 
(2 meters.) ; smaller thicknesses are found as a 
rule only in the small field works. In casemates 
the minimum thickness of the v.-alls and roof is 6 
feet 6 inches, and generally increases commensu- 
rately with t'le caliber of the gr.n. 
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Figure 1 — Ccniuiii llircc-z^'ay rcinforcimj ruds and X\:iH)dcn forms rniriy j\>r piniriuii in concrete. 



c. REixFORCExtEXT OF CoxcKETi;. ]\Iost Ger- 
man concrete fortifications are reinforced with 
steel bars running in three dimensions to form 
cubes ot 10- or 12-incli sides. The diameter of 
the l)ars, which are hooked at l)oili ends, varies 
from ^4, inch to ^ inch, the most common size 
being inch. 

The roof over the interior compartments in 
most structures is suppcjrted liy steel I-lieams, 
encased in tb.e concrete roof. Tlie size of the 
Ixs'ims depends on length of the span. Steel 
plates laid between tlie J -beams, and resting on 
ib.e lower flanges, form the ceiling of the struc- 
ture. These plates prevent the inside of the roof 
from spalling if the structure sustains a direct 
hit from artillery shells or aerial bombs. In some 
cases, the roof is supported l)y rein forced-concrete 
beams instead of the steel I-beams, apparently 
to save critical material. 



3. Open Emplacements 

a. "'i'oiiiu' ic" T^■|'I:. l-'rom c.Kjjcriencc in the 
Xorth .\frican campaign ibe (iennans derived 
a type of o\)en, circular pit lined with concrete, 
which they cnlled a "T'lbrulx", ] filler subse- 
([uemly ordered Tobruk juis tn be used as defense 
works in the lield, and inslrucliims for building 
them were di>1ril)uU'd down to divisions. A To- 
bruk pit, which consisi> of a concrete weapon 
chamber wilh ;i neck-like o]iening at the lop, is 
built entirely u:i(leriL;"i'()nnd. Tlie ciincrete usually 
is reinforced. Tobruks vary in size, dei)ending 
f)n tlie wea])on mounted in them, but the diameter 
of the neck is kept as suudl as ])ossible to re- 
duce the risk of direel liils. Instructions to 
German troojis insist that a Tobruk should not 
have a concrete roof, since this would reveal the 
position to the enemv. .V board of irregular 
shape, used as a lid. camonllages the circular open- 
insT and keeps out rain. 
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I'igurc 2. — Ringstand. 




Figure 3. — Tobritk for 50-imu, morlar. 




Figure 4, — FanserstcUwig. 
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b. ToBKUK 58c. The most common type of 
Tobruk is designated 58c by the Germans (see 
Figure 2). It also is called a Ringstaud from 
a rail that runs around the inside of the neck. 
The rail provides a track for rotating a machine- 
gun mount, thus giving the gun a 360-degree 
traverse. This type of Tobruk has- an ammuni- 
tion chamber, which also serves as an under- 
ground entrance. 

c. Mortar Emplacement. A Tobruk used 
as a inortar emplacement, such as Type 61a (see 
Figure 3), is larger than a Ring stand and has 
a concrete base in the center of the pit for mount- 
ing the mortar. This type also is combined with 
an ammunition magazine. 

d. Panzer St cllung. The German also have 
used a Tobruk as a base for a tank turret, usu- 
ally taken from a I'>ench Renault 35 (see Figure 
4). Such an installation, called a Pmzerstellung , 
has a turret armed with an antitank gun and a ma- 
chine gun coaxially mounted. The turret is bolted 
to a circular metal plate, which is rotated by hand 
on wheels around a track in the top of the pit 
affording a 360-degree arc of fire. 

4. Pillboxes and Casemates 

a. Construction. (1) General. Although 
the Germans have a number of types of pillboxes 
and casemates, most infantry and artillery wea- 
pons are installed in open rather than closed em- 
placements. In accordance with German doctrine, 
pillboxes and casemates are supported by open 
field works. Pillboxes may have wall and roof 
thicknesses of as little as 2 feet; indeed, some of 
the earliest examples built on the Westwall had 
thicknesses of only 1 foot. This was increased, 
however, until all pillboxes had at least the stand- 
ard thickness of 6 feet 6 inches. Casemates, which 
house guns of large caliber, have at least the 
standard thickness of 6 feet 6 inches. Pillboxes 
and casemates usually have a stepped embrasure 
to prevent bullets from richocheting into the gun 
opening. In additioUj a steel gun shield may 
close the opening. 

(2) Type 630 pillbox. Figure 5 illustrates a 
newer type of pillbox for the light antitank gun. 
Type 630, which has 6 feet 6 inches of concrete 
in the roof, front wall, and side walls ; and 6 feet 
4 inches in the rear wall. A machine gun firing 
through a loophole in the rear provides close de- 
fense, and a loophole in the interior wall at the 



foot of the Etairs has an opening for a machine 
gun to keep attackers from entering the pillbox. 
.\ Tobruk pit is built into the front wall as an ob- 
servation or machine-gun post. 

(3) Local designs. Some pillboxes are found 
which do not conform to standard types and are 
apparently of local design. The Germans often 
construct a pillbox by mounting a sleel turret on 
an open emplacement, and many pillboxes along 
the French coast were built by mounting a tank 
turret over a pit in the sea wall. 

(4) Type 685 casemate. Figure 6 illustrates 
a typical German casemate, Type 685, for the 
210-mm or 128-mm antiaircraft guns. Most case- 
mates are of this siniiile design, consisting of a 
gun room with recesses for ammunition, but some 
may provide quarters for the gun crew. The 
walls and roof of Ty])e 685 are 11 feet 5 inches 
(3.5 meters) thick. The embrasure permits a 
traverse of 60 degrees and an elevation of 45 de- 
grees. A number of similar casemates (Types 
683, 684, 686, 688, 689, 690, 692, and 694) have 
embrasures for a traverse of 90 degrees or 120 
degrees. Additional protection and camouflage are 
afforded by banking the sides and by covering the 
top with a 2-foot 6-inch layer of earth. 

(5) Type 677 casemate. The Germans often 
site a casemate to deliver flanking fire. For this 
purpose, a wing wall is provided on the side to- 
ward the enemy to shield the emlirasure from hos- 
tile fire, as in Type 677 for 8-cm gun (Figure 7). 
The length of this wing wall depends on local 
ground conditions. The casemate can be built to 
fire to the right flank by constructing the wing on 
the opposite wall. 

b. Camoui-'lage. Ti; camouflage pillboxes and 
casemates, earth is banked over the sides and top, 
the entrance in the rear is covered by a flat-top, 
and a camouflage net ma_\- he hung in front of the 
embrasure while the gun is not in action. In the 
case of small pillboxes, branches may be placed 
over the embrasure. The Germans also conceal 
pillboxes and casemates l)y enclosing them in 
wooden structures resembling ordinary houses. 
The guns then are fired through false doors or 
windows, or a section of the wall over the em- 
brasure is made to drop out of the way. Pill- 
boxes also are built into the cellars of existing 
buildings. German instructions to troops insist 
that no cover or concealment should obstruct the 
field of fire of the gun. 
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Figure 5. — Typical ptllhox. Type 630 for light antitank gun. 
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GROUND LEVEL 




70'. 9" 



RECESS FOR 

120 SHELLS 210-MM 
OR 

150 ROUNDS 128-MM AA 




TRENCH TO ENTRANCE 



I'igitrc 6. — Typical cascma'c, Type 6S5. 
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c. Mobile Steel Pillbox. The Geraians also 
liave a mobile steel pillbox {Figures 8, 9, 10, 11) 
which is armed with a machine gun and manned 
by two men. The pillbox is constructed in two 
sections, a top half and a bottom half welded to- 
gether. The top half contains tlie aperture, arma- 
ment, air vents, and entrance door. Thickness of 
the armor varies from 5 inches at the a]:icrturc 
to 2 inches at the sides and top. The bottom half 
is only % inch thick, but is entirely below ground 
level when the pillbox is in place. 

The total weight of the pillbox without arma- 
ment or ammunition is 6,955 pounds. The aper- 
ture, which is seen on the left side in the photo- 
graph, is divided into two parts: the lower part 
for the gun barrel ; the upper for sighting. The 
machine gun has an arc of fire of approximately 
45 degrees. The aperture cover is operated man- 
ually from the interior of the pillbox. Entry is 
through a door, 20 inches by 23 inches, in the back 
of the upper half. The door can be seen hanging 
open on the right in the photograph. There are 
two openings in the top for periscopes, one over 
each seat. 

A blower operated by a pedal provides ventila- 
tion. The ventilation holes on both sides of the 
pillbox also enable an axle to be passed through 
the pillbox. Wheels are fitted to the ends of this 
axle and the pillbox can then be towed upside 
down. When installed for use, the sides and top 
are banked to blend with the surroundings. 

5. Shelters 

a. Personnel Shelters. (1) Purposes. The 
Germans stress the desirability of adequate shel- 
ter for all troops. Personnel shelters are built in 
the rear of a fortified line to house the reserves 
and also in individual defense positions for the 
troops who man the installation. Some personnel 
shelters have accommodation for two sections, or 
20 men, but it is the usual German practice to 
house no more than ten men in one shelter. A 
personnel shelter also may serve as a headquarters, 
a command post, a medical station, or a signal 
center. Types provided for these purposes are 
similar in design and differ mainly in size and 
number of interior compartments. 

(2) Type 621 shelter. One of the most com- 
mon personnel shelters (Type 621, for one in- 
fantry section) is illustrated in Figure 12. It is 
constructed of reinforced concrete, with the stand- 
ard wall and roof thickness of 6 feet 6 inches 
(2 meters). It is entirely underground, with an 
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earth coverixig of 1 foot over the roof. Seventeen 
steel I-beams, 13 feet 2 inches long, support the 
ceiling over the interior compartment. .Steel 
plates resting on the bottom flanges of the I-beams 
provide an all-steel ceiling. Shorter I-beams sup- 
port the ceiling over the doors and entrance stairs. 
A camouflage flat-top is stretched over the trench 
in the rear, which gives access to the entrance 
stairs, to conceal it from air observation. To 
secure one side of the flat-tf)]i, a row of hooks 
is cast into the roof along the rear side of the 
shelter. A Tobruk pit is built into one of the 
wings in the rear for observation. Although the 
shelter accommodates only ten men, two entrances 
are provided to enable the section to deploy rap- 
idly when they are to man their positions nearby 
or launch a counterattack. Each of the entrance 
stairs is covered by a machine gun firing through 
a loophole in the interior wall at the foot of the 
stairs. Both entrances converge into a gas lock, 
sealed by three steel doors eacii about 1 inch thick. 
All doors open out. To make the chimney gren- 
ade-proof, the vertical shaft is continued below 
.the stovepipe and curved outward into the space 
used for the emergency exit. A grenade dropped 
into the chimney thus will not eiilcr the shelter but 
will fall outside the sidewall and explode harm- 
lessly. There are four ventilation shafts opening 
into the rear wall between the entrance stairs. 
Two of these are dummies lo mislead attackers 
who try to introduce smoke into the ventilating 
.system to drive out the occu])anls. Tlic blower 
is driven by an electric motor, but the Germans 
usually make provision for manual operation as 
well, in case of power failure. 'I'o coninninicate 
with the interior of the shelter, there is a lele- 
l)hone at the head of one of the entrance stairs, 
and both a telephone and a speaking tube in the 
Tobruk. A telephone cable, buried deep in the 
earth, leads to neighboring installations. 

(3) Modifications in design. Modifications 
njay be made in the plans in order to adapt the 
shelter to the terrain ; for example, the Tobruk 
may be built into the other rear wing, or the emer- 
gency exit may be installed in the opposite side 
wall. Such changes are at the discretion of the 
local construction authorities. Some types of per- 
sonnel shelters have a steel turret built into the 
roof for observation, and sometimes a machine 
gun is mounted in the Tobruk. However, the 
Germans insist that troops are not to fight from 
shelters, but are to use them merely as protec- 
tion while not engaged in combat. 
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Figure 12. — Typical personnel shelter. Type 621. 
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Figure 13. — Tyt>ical antitank-gun shelter. Type 629. 
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Figure .14. — Typical emplacement and shelter, Type 1. 409. 
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Figure 16. --l)ra<i<>n's '''<'''i A"'iot>.'i"iy ("I'li'.-/,- finiiHhilums. 



h. .\NrT'rANK-(;i-N Snr.i.TF.RS. Tbf Cicviiiaiis 

]irovi(le a s])ccial shelter for autilaiik s^uns and 
ilicir rrcws. l"i,y;iirr \?> sluiws a lypical antiiaiik 
,y')in slieller, desi,iirnatecl by the Gernmns as Type 
62*). Accominodation for the iiicii is similar tn 
lliat of (jllier ])ers()imcl shelters, hut there is a 
separate compartment for tlie j^tin and ammtmi- 
tioii. Douhle doors in this c'oni])artnieiit enahlc 
the gun 10 he rolled out of tlie shelter and np a 
ramp (slope 1:6) to an ojicn em])lacement in 
tlic rear of the shelter from which it fires over 
the top of the shelter. The shelter has two To- 
hriik pits (Rinf/sf(iii(!c) in ivhich machine fjuns 
a])pear to he installed to siiiiport the antitank .t;ini. 
These Toliriiks are connected hy tele])hom- and 
speakin;;' tube to the crew's quarters. The shelter 
also is e(|ni])])ed with a in'riscojie. 



Fitnirr 17. — Ccrimm P.lcmciils "C" j,nuc(l !o fnrn 
iiiititiiiik i)/),v7hi7i',v, 
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c. Combined Sueltkr and Empeacemknt. 
l'"i-;tirf 14 shows ri jjcrsonr.r] sIk'IIit. willi an ()i>i'n 
cini)lacciiiciit on the roof, known as Type L 409 
("L" stands for Lufiiaafjc). This ty])e will ac- 
commodate nint! men, and its details are similar 
to those of t)ther ])ersonnel shelters. Tyjie L 409 
is for a light antiaircraft }j;un. but in others of 
the L 400 series the roof cm])lacement is used to 
mount a searchlight (L 411), or a radio direction 
finder (1.405). In some types, the shelter be- 
low the gtin emplacement is used as a battalion 
command post (L 434) or an ammunition maga- 
zine (J. 407). 

d. SupiM,Y Sheliers. The Germans have de- 
signed a, number of shelters for the storage of 
supplies, amnninition, and drinking v.ater. Such 



ty])es usually are entirely undirgrduiul and may 
have a wall an<l mof Ihickm sscs less than the 
standard 6 feet 6 inches. : lKlkrs designed for 
supplies may have only une entrance; they or- 
dinarily have no emergency exit, machine-gun 
loopholes, or Tobruk. 

6. Observation Posts 

The Ciermans h;i\e constructed special works 
of reinforced CDiicrcte as coast artillery observa- 
tion and command j)osts. A tyjiical observation 
post, Type 636 (for Army Coast Artillery), is 
shown in J'igure 15. .^cparalc rooiiis are pro- 
vided for observation, plotting, radar, officers' 
(juarters, and enliste<l men's i|uarters. A tiiant 
lVurchttr(j radio direeti(.)n finder is mounted in 
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tlie emplacement on the roof. For close defense, 
there are two machine-gun loopholes covering the 
rear entrance : one in the exterior wall, and one 
in the interior wall at the foot of the stairs. 
I here arc quarters for two officers and nine en- 
listed men, but since this does not accommodate 
all the personnel on duty at the oljservation post, 
a personnel shelter for one section is built nearby. 

I''ield artillery observation posts in a permanent 
defense line are similar to personnel shelters, with 
the addition of a steel cupola for the observer. 

7. Obstacles 

The German tactical use of obstacles differs 
from the U. S. Army in that they install them 
within the main battle positions. Obstacles are 
covered by fire from concrete pillboxes and open 
emplacements. The Germans employ both fixed 
and movable permanent obstacles, constructed for 
the most part of steel, concrete, or both. The 
most common types are described below. 



a. AN i ri AXK Oijs I A(,i.i:s, (1) Dragon's tcctJi. 
A prominent feature of the W'estwall is the anti- 
tank obstacle called b\' the Germans "dragon's 
teeth". These are truncated pyramids of rein- 
forced concrete, arranged in irregular rows of 
four or five. The height of the teeth varies suc- 
cessivel}' from 2'j feet in the first row on the 
enemy side to 5 feet in the rear row, so that a 
tank is made to belly on the obstacle. The teeth 
are cast in a concrete foundation running from 
front to rear, and somelinics also along each row, 
to prevent the teeth from being toppled over. 

Dragon's teeth are usually sited in long con- 
tinuous lines, broken only where roads pass 
through the line of obstacles and where the ter- 
rain is considered nnsiiilable for tank activity. 

(2) Elements C. The Germans adopted the 
Belgian de Cointet antitank obstacle, more often 
called "I'lements C", which is illustrated in Fig- 
wxv 17. Here a number of units haw been fas- 
tened together to form a continuous antitank 
wall, but since the units have rollers in the front 




figure 19. — Concrete tclraliedra used as antitank obstacles. 
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Figure 20.— Road passing through Westwall dragon's icclh. Nolc (riglil) ii/'rii/h/s fur luin:;.'iiial steel lujrs xehii-li 

can he fhiccd across the road as a block. 




Figure 21. — Line of dragon's teeth of IVesttvall. Note steel anlilanh' Imnier :;el al an anole in the r-iad. 
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and rear, the Germans also use iheni siiiglv as 
movable hlocks. 

(3) Cun'cd-rail nbsladc. Similar to tlie "ICle- 
ments C" is the curve-rail antitank obstacle, vbicb 
the Gcrnians used extensively alons^ llie \\'est\van. 
The curved rail, whicli slopes ui)\vard to a stoc]! 
an_a;le at the rear, faces the ciieniv, so that tanks 
atteniptino- to climb over the obstacle ti)) over 
backward. It usually is made in sections 6 feet 
high, 3 feel wide, and 10 feet lonq-. 

b. J'ioAD liLOCKS. (1) Steel bars. .\ road 
])assiii,<!f tltrou.trh a 1)arricr may be closed by hori- 
zontal slecl bars arranq-ed succcssivelv hig-her in 
reinforced concrete slots or by steel rails set up- 
r\^ht into the road. 

(2) Tctrahcdra. The Germans abso l)lock 
roads with tetrahedra, which consist of steel 
frames or solid concrcle blocks v.'ilh four faces. 
The heif^ht of a tetralicdron varies from 2>j to 
4j J feet, and its purpose is to belly a tank. 



c. 1'>.\ri:ki)- \\ iri. ( ai i,t,>. (1) A (ier- 
niau double-apron fencr is illustrated in I'lSfure 
22. The fence is 4 to 5 leet |2) Knife rests, 

or chcraux <!c jrisc. slruns:- with barbed wire, can 
be seen to th.e riidi; nf ilu- fence where the road 
l>asses throu;;b the oli-laclcs. Tlie Germans call 
knife rests "Sjianisb riders" and use them as road 
blocks, (lerman knife rests are about 4 feet hisjh 
and ha\e anf,de-iron or ii;;;b.'r frames. (3) Gon- 
cerlina wire ' S-h'nfIr i i.fien is used by ihc Ger- 
mans either in .sin.gle, double, or trijile coils. 
Sometime-; ii wired i.p cnncrete ])osts, fixed on 
lop of walls, and inlerwoven with <loub]e-apron 
fences or between coui reie dragon's teeth. (4) 
The Germans also nst ;in nhslacle consisting- of 
trip wires (Slolpcrdrahi ) arrrmged aliotit 30 feet 
in dejnh. The wire i- streiched from 4 to 8 
inches abo\-e tlie grnniid nn irregular rows of 
wooden i)ickets. 'i'he n)irr\al between ])ickets in 
rows is 10 to 13 feet .ind between rows 7 to 10 
feel. 




l-igurc 22.— German doubk-afnin Inirbcd wire. Note knije resis in Hie hiuLuiround (ri<ihti. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUPPLY. EVACUATION, AND MOVEMENTS 



Section I. HIGHER ORGANIZATION OF 
SUPPLY 

1 . Government Direction of Production 

Economic production in Germany is highly cen- 
tralized and under complete governmental con- 
trol. The Ministry for Armament and War Pro- 
duction {Rcichsniinstcrhtiii fiir Riistuiig iind 
Kriegsproduktion) under Albert Speer controls 
production of war material and ammunition ; 
the Ministry for Economic Affairs (Reichsmirt- 
schaftsministerium) controls all other industrial 
production; the Ministry for Food and Agricul- 
ture (Rcichsmmisterium fi'ir Ermihrung mid 
Landzvirtschaft) controls food production. Among 
them these three ministries control production of 
the supplies for the German Armed Forces and, 
within the limitations imposed upon Germany by 
the insufficiency of her natural resources and 
the effects of the Allied advances and bombings, 
they are able to gear the production to the needs 
of the war machine. 

2. Estimate of Needs and Placing of Orders. 

These are essentially General .Staff functions, 
since they involve present and future operations 
and capabilities. On the basis of High Com- 
mand directives, the detailed estimates of the 
number cjr quantity of each article of supply are 
worked out by the technical branches concerned; 
the}' must be adjusted to the industrial, labor, and 
raw material potentialities of the nation. 

The three branches of the Armed Forces and 
the Waffen-SS establish their procurement pol- 
icies on an interservice basis and coordinate the 
use of railways, canals, and roads for military 
traffic. In addition, for a number of particularly 
critical items, the Armed Forces High Commanil 
has created special depots which are at its ex- 
clusive disposal {Vcrfiigungsdepots). 



Within the Armed I'orces the lines of dis- 
tinction between the Armed Forces High Com- 
mand and the Army High Command are not 
always clearly drawn as far as procurement is 
concerned. The Army being by far the largest 
branch of service, the Army High Command 
(OKH) may in certain cases act for the Armed 
Forces High Command (OKW). In addition, 
the Army procures a proportion of the materiel 
used by the Waffcn-SS. The bulk of this materiel 
is transferred to the Waffen-SS through Army 
channels of supply and not through the system 
of depots maintained by the High Command. 

3. The Army 

The Army High Command {OKH) has the 
direct responsibility for a well functioning army 

supply system. Its wartime supply functions are 
divided into two distinct phases. The first phase, 
centering in the Zone of the Interior, is supervised 
by the Chief of Armj- Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Repl;icemcnl iVrmy (Chef dcr 
Heercsriistung and Bcfchlshabcr des Ersats- 
hccrcs) who organizes the procurement of sup- 
plies, their storage in suitably placed depots, and 
their distribution to home and field units. It is 
his duty to interpret high command directives on 
an over-all nationwide basis. He determines what 
proportion of supplies is essential for use by 
garrison and training units, what amount can 
be sent to the front, and which areas are in the 
best position :0 issue supplies. The second phase, 
the Field Army (Prldhccr) supply system, is 
controlled bv the Chief of I'ield Army Supply 
and Administration (Gencralquarticrmcister or 
Gen. Qa) who administers the sending of requi- 
sitions to depots established by the Chief of Army 
Equipment and the receipt, storage, and distribu- 
tion of supplies in the field. 
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Section II. SYSTEM OF SUPPLY WITHIN 
GERMANY 

I. Production, Acceptance, and Distribution of 
Equipment* and Ammunition 

a. Design and Development. This is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Army Ordnance 
Office {Heereswaffenamt). In particular, its 
Weapons and Equipment Manufacture Group 
(Auitsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riistung) includes 
ten sections dealing with the main categories of 
equipment and known as armament sections one 
to ten {Waffenritstungsabteilungcn 1-10). The 
Ordnance Office also has a Research Branch 
(Forschungsabteilung) and a Development and 
Testing Branch (Amtsgruppc fiir Eutzvickhmg 
und Priifung). In addition, the Ordnance officer 
coordinates the activities of numerous army-owned 
and semi-private research institutes and experi- 
mental stations throughout the country. Sugges- 
tions for design and development are also received 
from all the technical liranchcs of the Arniv. 

b. Production. On the production side the 
Ministry for Armament and War Production has, 
through Its regional Armament Inspectorates, a 
decisive influence on the selection of firms, co- 
ordination of armament orders with other orders, 
labor questions, and scheduling and supervision 
of production. 

c. Acceptance. The testing of weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition, and their acceptance 
at the armament factory is the responsibility of 
the Army Acceptance Organization (Hccresab- 
nahniewesen) , which is a branch of the Army 
High Command/Army Ordnance Office (OKII/ 
Heereswaffenamt) . There is one Acceptance In- 
spector (Abnahmeinspizient) in each corps area 
who acts through acceptance commissions located 
at the factories. 

d. Distribution of Equipment and Ammu- 
nition TO Army Units. After acceptance at the 
factories, the flow of equifjment and ammunition 
to field and home units may take a number of 
routes : 

By way of equipment and ammunition depots. 
By way of equipment parks. 
Direct from the factory. 
Through 5^9 depots. 

Through s]iecial Armed Forces High Command 

iOKW) depots. 

* The term "etiuipment" refers to the group of ma- 
terials handled hy equipment depots and e(jiiipnient parks, 
in contrast to the individual equipment (Ausriistung des 
Manncs) and clothing handled by clothing depots. 



2. Main Army Equipment and Ammunition Depot 
Organization 

a. Organ izATiOiN. The agencies responsible 
for most of the storage, issue, and repair of equip- 
ment and for ihe storage, issue, and salvaging of 
ammunition belong to a separate branch of the 
Army, the Ordnance Branch (/'ckhcugiucscn). 
The branch is headed by the Chief Arm_\- Ord- 
nance Officer (FchlcciigiiicisU r) , who works 
through his staff, the Ordnance Inspectorate 
{Fcldsciiginspckt'w)]) in the tieneral iVrniy Office 
{Allgemcincs llccrcsaint). J"roiii the Ordnance 
Inspectorate the chain of command leads through 
three regional commands, called Ordnance Groups 
(Feldzcuggruppcii) , with headquarters in Berlin, 
Kassel, and Munich, to the Ordnance Headquar- 
ters (Feldscugkouimandos) which are at the level 
of the corps areas but not affiliated with the latter. 
There is one Ordnance Headquarters in each 
corps area, where it controls a varying mimber of 
cqui])ment and ammunition (U])ots. The Ord- 
nance Headquarters is the lowest controlling 
agency for the storage ;in(l isstie of equipment and 
ainmunition, and it is imporlanl lo note that below 
this level equipment and ammunition are handled 
by two separate types of depois. The Or<hiance 
Headquarters is designated b)' the number of the 
corps area. It and the depots it controls are not, 
however, part of the corps area organization, al- 
though the auditing of their books is done by the 
Corps Area Administration. 

In addition to the Ordnance Headquarters des- 
ignated by the corps area numbers, there exist 
an Ordnance Headquarters XXX, which is in 
charge of a great number of subterranean ammu- 
nition depots in central Germany, and a special 
Tank Ordnance Headquarters ( Paiiacr-Fcldzcug- 
kommando) , created in 1943 in order to central- 
ize the supply of all lyi)es of iirmored fighting 
vehicles and their spare ])arts throughout Ger- 
many. 

1). Equipment Depots. Army I'^quipment De- 
])ots (Hecrcsscitgd inter or llZa) and Army 
Branch Equipment Dejiots {Ilecresnebenzcugam- 
tcr or HNZa), controlled by the Ordnance Head- 
quarters, handle weajions, taid<s, tank .;])are parts, 
motor transport, assault boats, radio a]iparatus, 
anti-gas equipment, bridge materials, s])ecial cloth- 
ing, concrete mixers, and manuals, as well as many 
other articles. They do not furnish ammunition, 
fuel, rations, clothing (other than special types), 
medical and veterinar\- equipment, horses, or most 
types of individual equipment. 
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Figure 1. — Supply of equipment and ammunition. 
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Although the depots normally handle a great 
^■ariety of items, they sometimes concentrate upon 
particular types. For example, air reconnaissance 
has revealed large concentrations of motor trans- 
port at the Chemnitz HZa and large artillery 
stores at the Berlin-Spandau HZa. It is known, 
however, that these centers also hold large stores 
of equipment which cannot be seen from the air. 
When depots specialize in only one type of equip- 
ment, they have their specialties incorporated into 
their names. This group includes the Army Tank 
Equipment Depot {Hccrcspanzerseugamt or 
llPZa) at Wagdeburg-Konigsborn ; the i\.rmy 
Bfanch Tank Equipmeat Depots {Heerespanscr- 
nebenseugdmtcr or HPNZa) at Frankfurt an der 
Oder, Nailmburg, Bielefeld, Breslau, Oppeln, 
Kassel, Altengrabow, and Olmiitz ; the Army Sig- 
nal Equipment Depot (Hceressetigamtnachrichten 
or HZaNachr') at Berlin-Schoneberg ; and the 
Army Branch Signal Equipment Depot {Ilcercs- 
ncbcnseugamtnachrichten or HNZaNachr) at 
Wien-Strebersdorf (Menna). 

In addition to their storage functions, the HZa 
and //A'^Zfif adjust and test newly arrived mate- 
rials and repair damaged equipment. Several of 
the HNZa are engaged almost entirely in repair 
functions, and most equipment depots maintain 
ordnance, signal, and engineer equipment servic- 
ing sections for inspecting newly manufactured 
equipment and repairing damaged equipment. 
Specialization in items repaired may occur: thus 
Uic tank equipment depots repair tanks and ar- 
mored vehicles which have been so badly dam- 
aged that they cannot be repaired in the field. 

The equipment depots are staffed by officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the Ordnance 
Branch who control the workers, usually civilians 
or soldiers serving a prison sentence. 

An Army Equipment Depot is divided into two 
parts : the storage depot {Lager) and the work- 
shop {Wcrkstatt). The storage depot is subdi- 
vided in departments (Dcairkc), each of which 
specializes in one t} pe of equipment. Depending 
on the typQ of equipment handled, tiie workshop 
will have separate sections like an arms workshop 
{Waffen-Wcrkstatt), an optical instruments 
v,-orkshop (0 ptische-W crkstatt) , etc. 

The Army Equipment Branch Depot is organ- 
ized along the same lines as the Army Equipment 

Depot. 

Associated with equipment depots are the 
Armed Forces depots attached lo motor transport 



manufacturers. The main function of these is 
to facilitate transfer of vehicles from factories 
lo equipment depots. 

As the number of HZa is relatively limited and 
as they are perhaps the largest supply depots with- 
in Germany, they have been heavil}' bombed by 
Allied air forces. Despite much damage, the 
HZa have shown great recuperative powers. The 
importance of many HZa, however, has dimin- 
ished, while that of the HNZa has increased 
through the dispersion of stores among the smaller 
supply centers. 



Eist of known Army ICquipment Depots 
(branch depots not included) : 



Corps Area 


Installafion 


Location 


I 


HZa 


Ivonigsbcrg 


11 


H/.a 


(iiistnnv 


II 


HZa 


.Stettin 


III 


HZa 


]?crlin-.Span(iaii 


III 


HZaWuhr 


r>erlin- 






Schoncberg 


IV 


HZa 


rhcmiiilz 


IV 


llZa 


XanmlmrK 


V 


HZa 


flm 


VI 


l/Za 


L'liiia 


VIT 


HZa 


Frcilassing 


VII 


HZa 


Inprolstadt 


VII 


HZa 


Miinclicn 


VIII 


HZa 


Breslau 


vrii 


HZa 


liricR 


VIII 


HZa 


Kotzeiiau 


IX 


HZa 


Kassel 


X 


HZa 


Hamhiirg- 






Glindc 


XI 


HZa 


Hannover 


XI 


HZa 


Magdeburg 


XI 


HPZa 


r\Iagdcburg- 






Konigsborn 


XII 


HZa 


Mainz-Kastcl 


XIH 


HZa 


Ambcrg 


XVII 


HZa 


Wcls 


xvn 


HZa 


Wicii 


XVIII 


HZa 


Hall (in Tirol) 


XVIII 


HZa 


Salzburg 


XX 


HZa 


Graudenz 


XXI 


HZa 


Posen 



c. Amifuxitiox Depots. Army Ammunition 
Depots {Hceresnuimt'ionsanstaltcn or HMa) and 
Army Ammunition Branch Depots {Hecrcsmnni- 
t'wnsnehcnanstaltcn or HMNa) are the main Ger- 
man centers for the storage and issue of ammuni- 
tion. Frequently they concentrate upon particu- 
lar types of ammunition ; for example, the HMa 
at Mtinsterlager, Cclle, Dessau, Augsbur"', and 
Neu Ulm are probably principal centers for the 
storage of chemical warfare ammunition. 
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In addition to storing and issuing ammunition, 
the HMa and HMNa participate in its production 
by assembling and filling shells and by manufac- 
turing fuzes and other accessories. 

Like the equipment depots, the ammunition 
depots are staffed by personnel of the Ordnance 
Branch, Employees include civilians, soldiers, 
prisoners of war, and large numbers of foreign 
laborers. An HMa usually has the following de- 
partments : 

Administration 

Manufacture (filling and packing of shells) 
Shipping 

Personnel administration 

Motor pool 

Because of the large number of well distributed 
ammunition depots, many of them undeground, 
Allied air attacks have not interfered materially 
with their functioning. l>ut the increased number 
of foreign laborers employed b}^ these depots un- 
doubtedly has lowered their productivity. 

d. Area of Distribution. Generally a depot 
is allocated a definite geographical distribution 
area. The depot may be the exclusive German 
distributor of a particular item, or it may be 
merely the exclusive distributor within an allotted 
area. Tlius the Ulm HZa distributes types of 
engineer equipment to all areas, while it issues 
Czech small arms to less than half of the corps 
areas. In addition, a depot may be assigned to a 
particular army for the supply of , materiel re- 
placements and the repair of its damaged materiel. 

3. Corps Area Equipment Park Organization 

a. General. The corps area parks comple- 
ment the equipment depots in the handling of 
motor transport, engineer equipment, and anti-gas 
equipment, and form the principal centers for 
the distribution of horses, veterinary equipment, 
and medical equipment. Requisitions for repairs 
reach the parks from both home and field units. 
Primarily, a park is responsible for servicing its 
allotted area; usually it also is charged with the 
supply and maintenance of des^ated units of the 
Field Army. 

b. Motor Transport Parks. The Home Mo- 
tor Transport Parks (Heimatkraftfahrpdrke or 
HKP) received damaged or impounded vehicles 
such as motorcycles, trucks, and staff cars, but do 
not handle tanks and armored vehicles, or any 
newly manufactured, vehicles. There are several 
such parks in each corps area, controlled by the 
Home Motor Maintenance District Headquarters 
{Hchnatkraftfahrhesirk) of the corps area. 



Most of the vehicles repaired belong to the 
Wchrmacht and the SS; but vehicles from semi- 
military and civilian agencies are also repaired. 
The HKP vary widely as to the number of ve- 
, i hides repaired daily and the average number held. 
At Berlin, where there are three HKP, each may 
hold as many as 1,000 vehicles and repair 30 
daily. Most HKP, however, hold 60 to 100 ve- 
hicles and have a daily repair average of probably 
less than ten vehicles. Since many of the vehicles 
received are damaged beyond repair and must 
be scrapped or cannibalized, the daily repair aver- 
ages are not as inefficient as may appear upon 
initial glance. 

A typical HKP includes a reception point 
where vehicle defects are inspected, a large num- 
ber of workshops, and final inspection points 
where vehicles are either dispatched to units or 
sent back for further repair. Frequently there 
are branch administrative offices {Zweigstellen) 
and workshops located as far as 40 miles from the 
Main Office (Hauptstelle) . The number of HKP 
in a corps area varies greatly : at one time Corps 
Area VI was known to have nine HKP, while 
~. Corps Area V had only four. 

'Supplies of spare parts and tires are procured 
from Central Spare Parts Depots {Zentraler- 
satziciUagcr or ZRL) and Tire Depots {Reifen- 
lager) which are controlled by the HKP, or di- 
rect from factories. 

c. Medical Parks. The Berlin Main Medi- 
cal Park (Hauptsanitdtspark) and the Corps 
Area Medical Parks (Wehrkreissanitatsparke) — 
one per corps area — receive all types of surgical 
apparatus, drugs, bandages, and dispensing equip- 
ment from factories and hold them for distribu- 
tion to hospitals within their corps areas and to 
Medical Collecting Parks {Sanwichanitatsparkc). 
The latter are subsidiaries of the Corps Area 
Medical Parks and serve as collecting points for 
medical supplies to the field forces. In certain 
cases the Main Medical Park and Corps Area 
Medical Parks may deliver their supplies direct to 
the field forces. 

The Main Medical Park in Berlin occupies a 
special position as it holds critical drugs and hos- 
pital supplies for distribution to Corps Area 
Medical Parks and Medical Collecting Parks. In 
addition it tests newly developed pharmaceutical 
preparations and medical eqiiipment and furnishes 
the Corps Area Medical Parks with "standard" 
samples of medical equipment. The Main Medi- 
cal Park is subordinate to the Chief Army Medi- 
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cal Inspector, and the Corps Area Medical Parks 
are subordinate to the Corps Area Surgeons; 
there is thus no chain of command leading from 
the Main Medical Park to the Corps Area Medi- 
cal Parks. 

There is also a group of Medical Booty Col- 
lecting Points {Sanitdtsbeutcsammclstellen) that 
are centers for the collection of captured medical 
equipment. This is sorted and tested prior to 
shipment to the medical parks for distribution. 

Although the medical parks participate in the 
repair of damaged medical equipment, it is very 
likely that much of the recovery work is done by 
the manufacturers. 

d. Veterinary Parks. Veterinary supplies 
are procured through veterinary parks. The Army 
Main Veterinary Park {Hccrcshauptvctcriniir- 
park) is directly subordinate to the Veterinary 
Inspector. It is the central procurement agency 
for veterinary equipment. Upon orders from the 
Veterinary Inspector the Army Main Veterinary 
Park will supply the Home Veterinary Parks 
(Hciiiiah'ctcrinarparkc) with veterinary equip- 
ment either directly or by ordering it for these 
parks from commercial manufacturers. Horse- 
shoeing equipment is always ordered froni civilian 
factories. 

The Home Veterinary Parks, numbering one 

in each corps area, and the Army Main Veterinary 
Park receive veterinary equipment such as shoe- 
ing equipment and veterinary medicines from the 
manufacturers and issue it to units and horse 
hospitals, besides repairing and salvaging dam- 
aged veterinary equipment received from units. 

e. Horse Parks. Young horses purchased by 
the Army are sent to Army Remount Depots 
{Ilccrcsrcmontciimtcr) for their maintenance and 
training until they are suited for field use. They 
are then delivered direct to corps area riding 
schools, to home units, or to Home Horse Parks 
{Ilciiuaipfcrdcparke') which forward horses to 
Field Army units. 

As the occupied territories formerly furnished 
most of the horse replacements for the German 
Army, their loss will greatly aggravate the already 
noticeable animal shortage at a time when the 
German Army is becoming increasingly depend- 
ent on horse transportation. 

f. Other Parks. A sizeable number of Home 
Engineer Parks ( Hcimatpionierparke) have been 
reported functioning within the corps areas, sup- 
[ilying home and field units with engineer equip- 
ment. In addition, there are at least five special 



Home Fortress Engineer Parks (Hcimatfestung- 
spionicrparkc) , which supply fortress engineer 
units; a number of Home Railway Engineer 
Parks (Heiiiiateisenbalinpionicrparke) ; and a 
few Gas Defense Equipment Parks (Gasschutz- 
gcrateparke). 

4. Clothing and Individual Equipment* Supply Or- 
ganization 

a. Procurement and Administration. Pro- 
curement of raw materials is the special function 
of the Armed I-'orces Clothing and Equipment 
Procurement Office ( WcJinnachtbcschajfungsamt 
Bekle'tdung unci Ausriisluiig) at Berlin. The raw 
materials are then issued to the clothing depots 
of the three branches of the y\rmed Forces and 
the SS which manufacture, store, and issue cloth- 
ing and various items of individual equipment. 
In addition, damaged, captured, or impounded 
clothing may be sent to the clothing depots for 
repair and reissue. 

In the Army the highest administrative echelon 
is a section in the staff of the General Army Of- 
fice {AUgciucincs Hccrcsaint/Stah/Bcklcidung) 
which issues all directives on clothing and equip- 
ment. It controls the work of the Army Cloth- 
ing Depots { I IccrcshcklciduDgsiimlcr or HBA). 
Within each corps area the supply of clothing is 
directed by Section E (Sachgehict E) of the 
Corps Area Administration {W chrkrcisverwal- 
tung). Thus for all practical purposes the nor- 
mal Army Clothing Depot is subject to a dual 
control. 

b. Clothing Depots. One or more Army 
Clothing Depots are generally found in each corps 
area. These HBA receive raw materials from 
which they manufacture clothing, insignia, shoes, 

tents, canteens, l)lanktts, and other items of in- 
dividual ecjuipment. They exercise control over 
Testing and Repair Sections {V enmltungstmd 
InstandsctzungahtcUuugcn') , which repair dam- 
aged clothing, and .Army Clothing Dumps and 
Branch Dumps {Hcercsbeklcidiingslagcr tind 
Ncbcnlagcr) . which assist in the forwarding of 
clothing to the field forces. 

Specialized types of clothing depots include 
Collecting I'oints for \\'inter Clothing (Sanunel- 
Stcllcu fiir JVintcrbcklcidimg), Army Clothing 
Repair ^^'orkshops {Ilecresbekleidiingsinstand- 
sctsiingszvcrkstdtten) which presumably do not 
handle newly manufactured clothing, and Cloth- 
ing Processing Centers ( Durchschlcusuugsstd- 

* Atisri'tstiouj lies Mamies. Sec note on ])agc 2. 
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leu) which are believed to be centers to which 
reinforcements requiring refitting are routed be- 
fore their departure for the front. In addition, 
rations depots may store and issue clothing for 
certain areas. 

c. Area of Distribution. The HBA issues 
clothing and individual equipment to units within 
its assigned territorial area. Man}' HBA are also 
responsible for the supply of particular armies 
in the field; to facilitate the transfer of clothing 
to field units, issues may ])e made to Army Cloth- 
ing Dumps and Branch Dumps which in turn 
issue clothing and individual equipment to field 
units. 

5. Rations Supply Organization 

a. General. The German Army depends for 
its transportation to a large extent on horse- 
drawn vehicles ; forage is therefore considered to 
l)e of equal importance to human rations, and the 
supply of Ijoth is handled by the same agencies. 
In the following description of the suppl}' or- 
ganization the term rations includes forage as 
well. 

b. Procurement and Administration. The 
over-all planning of rations and the laying down 
of policies for the procurement aijd organization 
of supplies is done for all branches of the Armed 
Forces at the Rations and Procurement Group 
(Amtsgruppe Verpficgung und Beschaffimg) of 
the Army High Command/Administration Office 
(OKH/Hccrcsvcnvaltuiigsaiiit). At the same 
time the Rations and Procurement Group directs 
the supply of rations to the Field Army and to the 
Replacement Army. Regional control of supply is 
exercised by Section C {Sachgehiet C) of the 
Corps Area Administration. 

Although all rations depots procure a propor- 
tion of their supplies direct from local producers, 
they draw most of them from the Higher Rations 
Stores {Ersatzvcrpjlegimgsniagasinc or EVM) 
to which they are subordinate. In procuring ra- 
tions for distribution, the EVM purchases food 
from all ]iarts of the corps area in which it is 
located and arranges for the exchange of goods 
with other corps areas. In many instances pro- 
curement of a particular rations component, such 
as flour or fodder, may be delegated to one of the 
depots subsidiary to the EVM. 

c. Rations Depots. While in peacetime the 
troops purchased their rations mostly through 



commercial channels and onl\- l)read and forage 
were procured from the Army bakeries and 
rations depots, in wartime the supply of rations 
from Army depots has become the rule. To ful- 
fil this task, the Higher Rations Stores or EVM 
were formed at the outbrealc of war from many 
of the already existent Army Rations Main De- 
pots {Hccrcsz'crpflcgungsliauptiiintcr) or (HV- 
HA). 

The most important type of rations depot is 
the EVM. The EVM control Army Rations 
Main Depots {HVHA) which in turn control 
Army Rations Depots {Hccrcsirrpjlcgungsamtcr 
or HVA) and Army Garrison Rations Depots 
{Heercsstandortvcn\.'altung Vcrpflcguiigsabteiltin- 
gcn). Although the number of such installa- 
tions in a corps aica varies, one corps area is 
known to have two EVM, three HVHA, nine 
HVA and at least 12 Army Garrison Ration De- 
jiots. There are probably 40 EVM in Germany, 
36 of which are listed below. 

The echelon of the depot general!}' determines 
its size and stock. I'.ach EVM is expected to 
maintain stock sufficient for one month's rations 
for 300,000 men ; this would amount to over 
10,000 tons of food. An HVHA retains food 
reserves of perhaps 3,000 tons, while an HVA 
usually stocks several hundred tons. An EVM 
almost invaria])ly has a bakery and good rail 
facilities; lower echelon de])ots may lack bakeries 
and may have only road connections. 

The rule as to size of depots is not inflexible. 
A large share of the stores normally retained by 
the EVM may be divided among HT'^HA and 
HVA for additional protection from air raids and 
to facilitate the loading of rations trains. In 
other instances, Army Garrison Rations Depots 
handle more stores than HVHA or HVA of the 
same corps area due to abnormal troop concen- 
trations in their particular garrison areas. 

While specialization is not (}pica! of the rations 
depots, since both human and animal rations are 
found in all ty]ies, a limited number of HVHA 
and HVA tend to have concentrated stores of a 
particular rations component. As an example, 
one HVHA, now captured, maintained a reserve 
of thousands of tons of oats in addition to its 
stores of troop rations. In certain farming dis- 
tricts Fodder Collecting Points {Ranhfuttcrsam- 
jiiclstcllcii) specialize in the collection and storage 
of forage. 
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List of known Higher Rations Stores {EVM) : 



sArea 


• Location 


I 


Instcrburg 


I 


Koiiigsbcrg 


I 


Lotzen 


II 


Stettin 


III 


Berlin 


III 


Potsdam 


IV 


Dresden 


IV 


Halle 


IV 


Leipzig 


IV 


Torgau 


V 


Aalcn 


V 


Ulm 


VI 


Minden 


VI 


Munster 


VII 


Miinchcn 


VIII 


Breslau 


VIII 


Liegnilz 


VIII 


Oppeln 


IX 


Erfurt 


IX 


Frankfurt am Main 


IX 


Kassel 


X 


Bremen 


X 


Hamburg 


X 


Rendshurg 


XI 


Hannover 


XI 


Magdeburg 


XII 


Mainz 


XIII 


Bamberg 


XIII 


Niirnberg 


XVII 


Linz 


XVII 


Wien 


XVIII 


firaz 


XX 


1 )anzig 


XXI 


Posen 


B.u.M 


Olmutz 


B.u.M 


Prag 



d. Area of Distribution. The- depots main- 
tained by the Army supply food and forage to 
Army, SS, and Air Force units present in their 
localities. Naval units generally arc supplied by 
Naval Rations Depots (Marincverp flegutigsdm- 
ter). The process of local_ supply is relatively 
simple, as units contact the nearest rations depot 
and thereafter automatically arc attached to a 
depot for their supply of rations. If a depot 
finds itself unable to provide full rations to all 
units in its area, it receives assistance from other 
depots in the corps area. 

In addition to supplying local needs, the EVM 
are the principal centers for the supply of rations 
to the Field Army. Ordinarily, a group of EVM 
becomes responsible for the rations supply of a 
particular army; then the EVM must make cer- 
tain that the army has about 10 days' supply of 
rations on hand at all times, based upon an esti- 



mate of the probaI)Ic rations strength prepared by 
the army 28 days in advance. 

Lower echelon depots ina\- bec(jme involved in 
the supply of the field armies in a number of 
ways: 

(1) When an HVA or /// IJA is delegated to 
assist the EVM in storage (jf field army rations. 

(2) When an HVHA is assigned the function 
of procuring and storing a particular compo- 
nent of the ration for the entire corps area. 

(3) When any of the depots located in the 
theater of operations are turned over to a field 
army to be used as an Army Rations Depot 
(Armccvcrpflegntigslagcr) . 

6. Fuels and Lubricanh Supply Organization 

a. General. Because of the critical condition 
of German fuel supply, the collection airid distri- 
bution of fuel have largely been retained by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs through its Cen- 
tral Petroleum Office. Both the Central Petro- 
leum Office and the Armed I'orces High Com- 
mand exercise authority over the WIFO (Eco- 
nomic Research Company), which is the organi- 
zation ri'S])onsible for tlie administration of depots 
supplying fuel to the armed forces. 

b. Procl'Rement. The Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, in collaboration with the Armed Forces 
High Command, establishes the proportional al- 
lotment of fuel to the Armed Forces and to ci- 
vilian users. The refineries, producers, and import- 
ers then are directed to ship supplies either to the 
WIFO Depots or to air force, naval or commer- 
cial storage depots. 

c. Types of Depots. The main JVIFO de- 
pots controlled by the Central Petroleum Office 
consist of Main Strategic Depots (Zcntralhaupt- 
lagcr), which arc usually underground, and of 
Main Transit Depots (Zciilrahuiisclilaglager), 
which store supplies for transshipment. In addi- 
tion to supplying the largest share of fuel received 
by army fuel depots, these depots lianclie a portion 
of the fuel used by the Air Force and Navy. The 
Main Strategic Depots have storage capacities 
ranging into hundreds of thousands of tons of oil. 
For this reason the Allied air forces have bombed 
them with great consistency. The importance of 
the Main Transit Depots has decreased since the 
cutting off of Rumanian petroleum imports. 

The smaller WIFO dejMJts, controlled by the 
Armed Forces High Command, consist of Army 
High Command Fuel Supply Depots {OKH 
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NachscJiubtanklager) and subsidiary Army I'"uel 
Suppl}- Depots (Heeresnachschubtanklager). 
These depots are directed solely to the supply of 
Army units. Very likely, commercial storage de- 
pots situated in the Theater of Operations have 
been converted into WIFO depots of this sort. 

Not controlled by WIFO are the depots situ- 
ated near the producing plants (Marschtanklager 
or Fuel Replacement Depots) which send fuel 
supplies to the depots mentioned above as well 
as direct to the Field Army. 

7. Waffen-SS Supply Organization 

a. Relation to Army Supply. While the 

Waffen-SS is generally self-sufficient in its Z(3ne 
of the Interior supply, it depends upon the Chief 
of Army Equipment for most of its tanks, self- 
propelled guns, and other heavy equipment and 
for the repair of many of its vehicles. Indeed, 
Waffen-SS units have a higher priority on heavy 
equipment than do army units. To what extent 
the 6".S" reciprocates by supplying army units has 
not been determined. 

b. Jf^" Djcro'is. Of the 55" depot centers; 
Oranienburg is the most important as it contains 
the Main SiT Equij^ment Depot (SS-Zcugamt) , 
the 55 Central Distribution Center (SS-Zentral- 
zulassungstcHc). the 55 Signal Equipment Depot 
{SS-Naclirichtenzcugamt), and an 55 Motor 
Transport Depot (SS-Kraftfahrseugdepot). 
Other important 55 depot centers are Berlin, 
Dachau, and Prague. Since the 55 depots supply 
the other branches of the 55 as well as the Waf- 
fcn-SS with rations, clothing, and certain types of 
equipment, they cannot be considered as purely 
military depots. 

8. Transportation 

All military transportation by rail or on inland 

waterways comes under the direction of the Chief 
of Transportation [Chef des Transportwesens) 
at the High Command of the Armed Forces 
{OKW). He works through a chain of trans- 
portation headquarters which are usually subor- 
dinate to the Army but act for the whole of the 
Armed I-'orces. The activities of the transporta- 
tion headquarters cover the occupied territories as 
well as Germany. 

The Transportation Headquarters (Transporf- 
Kommandanturen) are regional liaison offices of 
the Armed Forces with the German State Rail- 
ways {Deutsche Reichsbahn) and the authorities 
controlling the transportation on inland water- 



ways. The Transportation Headquarters are lo- 
cated at the seat of a Railway Directorate 
( Rcichsbahiidirckfioii) and control the area of 
one or more Railway Directorates. 

The Transportation Headquarters are the basic 
units through which all military agencies must 
deal if they require rail or water transportation 
for units, freight, or casualties. The Transpor- 
tation Headquarters make the transportation fa- 
cilities available and issue orders as to how and 
when they are to be used. 

The slafT of the TransiMrtation Headquarters 
is organized into : 

.Seel ion la; 'I'roop movements for the Armed 
Forces 

Auxiliaries of the Armed Forces 

Transportation of prisoners of war 
Section lb: Freight for the Armed Forces 

Armament goods 

.Vrmed Forces travel 
Section IVb: Hospital and convalescent trains 

Subordinate to the transportation headquarters 
, are railway station headquarters (Bahnltofskom- 
mandanturen) and officers stationed at inland har- 
bors (Hafcnoffizicrc). These headquarters and 
officers are stationed there for the maintenance of 
order and as liaison officers with the local rail- 
way and harbor officials. 

Section III. SYSTEM OF SUPPLY OF THE 
FIELD ARMY 

1. General 

The supply system of the Field Army is simple 
and riexible. Us main objective during combat 
is to replace all supplies used during one day of 
combat by the beginning of the next day. Rules 
and regulations are not mandatory; much dis- 
cretion therefore remains with the supply officers 
who are encouraged to move supplies as far for- 
ward as possible without reloading, to salvage all 
usable materiel, and to limit expenditure of sup- 
plies as far as possible. 

2. Staff Control 

a. Supply Directives. The commanders of 
Field Army units conduct supply within their 
commands in accordance with directives laid down 
by the Army High Command. I'^or this purpose 
their general staffs are provided with staff officers, 
analogous to our G-4's, who are called lb and 
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who are responsible for all matters of transport 
and suppl}'. When the lb, acting in the name of 
his commander, issues stipply directives, their ex- 
ecution usually falls to the following : 

(1) Arms and Equipment Section {W and 
WuG). 

(2) Intendance Section (IVa or Intendantur) , 
dealing with rations, clothing, and pay. 

(3) Medical Section (/FZ?). 

(4) Veterinary Section (IVc), 

(5) Motor Transport Section (V). 

(6) Supply Troop Commander {Konimandeur 
der Nachsclmhtrup pen) , commanding the organic 
or attached supply troops. 

b. Staff Officers and Duties. The staff 
otBcers concerned with supply in the Field Army 
and their duties are as follows : 

(1) At Field Army headquarters, the Chief 
of Field Army Supply and yVdministration {Gen- 
eral Quarticrnwistcr) is directly responsible to 
the Chief of Staff of the Field Army and con- 
stantly is kept informed of the supply situation 
of the \arious armies. One of his main func- 
tions is forwarding the rc(|uirements of tlie armies 
to the Chief of Army ['Equipment. He regulates 
the evacuation of prisoners and wounded, and 
the use of communications in the theater of oper- 
ations. Large stocks of materials, including cap- 
tured materials and mobile supply trains, are 
under his control. Important repair centers are 
also maintained under his control. 

(2) At army group headquarters, the Army 
(iroup lb intervenes only when a critical situation 
requires action, since armj'" groups are not in the 
normal chain of supply. ...Ngrmaily his most im- 
portant function is the supervision of security 
units which safeguard supplies in the communica- 
tions zones. Units attached to an army group are 
supplied through the army in whose area they are 
located. 

(3) At army headquarters, the Arm}' lb 
( Obcrquarticrmcistcr) administers the collation 
and forwarding of requisitions, the receipt of sup- 
])lies from Zone of the Interior depots, the distri- 
bution of supplies to lower echelons, and the 
maintenance of important dumps and repair 
centers. 

(4) At corps headquarters, the Corps lb 
( Quartiermeistcr) , who always has been a link in 
the chain of requisitioning, recently has been as- 
signed a role in the chain of supply, although the 
larger proportion of supplies still pass direct from 
army dumps to divisions. In' addition to handling 
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the supply of organic corps troops, the Corps lb 
supervises the distribution of supplies from corps 
dumps to lower echelons. 

(5) At division headquarters, the Division lb 
makes his requisition to the Corps lb on the basis 
of requisitions and reports from the troop units. 
He controls the division services of supply and 
provides a systematic suppl_\- of reserves of all 
kinds for the troops. Like the Anny lb, he is in 
the normal chain of supply. 

3. Requisitioning and Procurement 

a. Reql'isitionixg. (1) The normal channel 
of requisitioning is from trooj) units through regi- 
ment, division, and corps to army. 

(2) An army generally sends requisitions for 
ammunition, fuel, motor transport, horses, 
weapons, spare parts, and most other types of 
equipment to the bleld Arniv, while requisitions 
for rations, clothing, medical equipment, and vet- 
erinary equi])ment go direct to home depots as- 
signed lo the army. While lliese arc the usual 
channels, many variations are known to occur. 
For instance, an army may send a requisition for 
certain special weapons and chemical warfare 
equipment directly to the Chief of Army Equip- 
ment, or an army may send a rations requisition 
to the Field Army in addition to forwarding the 
requisition lo a home depot. 

(3) Requisitions arriving at the I'leld Army 
usually are forwarded to the Chief of Armj^ 
lilquipment, who passes them down to a desig- 
nated home depot. In some cases, however, the 
Field Army may send requisilious directly to a 
home depot without routing them through the 
Chief of Army I'.quipment. 

(4) A requisition may be filled at any level by 
the echelon which has the necessary supplies avail- 
able in its storage centers. 

b, PROCURKMENT. Requisitioning is supple- 
mented by two methods of field procurement: liv- 
ing off the land and the use of captured materiel. 

(1) Living off the land may be accomplished 
either by local jmrchase or \>y outright confiscation 
of local supplies. Such procedure seldom is suf- 
ficient to supply all the i-equircuK'nis of units. In 
some areas, nevertheless, it lias considerably les- 
sened the Germrm supply jiroblem, as in Italy 
where much food, clothing, ammunition, and 
equipment is locally procured. 

(2) The employment of captured materiel has 
always been a favored practice in the German 
Army. In the oflfensive beginning in December 
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1944, directed against the Americans holding the 
St. Vith-Bastogne area, the Germans apparently 
expected to keep their tanks operating by the seiz- 
ure of American fuel dumps. The German sol- 
diers frequently were clothed with American 
uniforms and operated with liberal amounts of 
captured Czech, British, French, and Russian, as 
well as American weapons and equipment. 

4. Principal Insfallafions 

a. Rearward of Kailheads. (1) Collecting 
stations (Sammelbahnhdfe) . Shipments of less 
than a rail carload are sent to these stations and 
combined into carloads and train shipments before 
being routed to the railhead. 

(2) I'orzMrdiiig stations (Weitcrleitmigsta- 
tioncn). Rail shipments that are not tmit-loaded 
for one organization may be forwarded to the 
army through one of these stations. 

(3) Distributing stations {Verteilerbahuhbfe). 
When a large number of units are dependent upon 
a single railroad for their supply, a distributing 
station may be set up to regulate the dispatch of 
supplies to the proper railhead or unloading point ; 
apparently the combined functions (if the collect- 
ing, forwarding, and distributing stations ap- 
proach the functions of the U. S. regulating 
station. 

(4) Supply collecting areas {Nachschnbsam- 
mclgcbiete). Reserves of ammunition, fuel, and 
rations are kept loaded in trains in these areas 
subject to disposition by the Chief of Field Army 
Administration and Supply. 

(5) Field -iniiy parks, bases, and depots 
{Heeres Parke, Sti'itzpunktc, tend Lager). Pri- 
marily concerned with the maintenance, repair, 
and forwarding of vehicles, including tanks and 
armored vehicles, these I'ield Army installations 
may be located well to the rear of the railheads. 

(6) ^Iniiy parks (Annee Parke). .Some of 
the army equipment parks may be located to the 
rear of the army railheads. 

b. Railheads ( Kopfbahnhofe) . Railheads are 
located as far forward as possible. While this 
generally results in army (Armee) railheads, each 
of which supplies a number of divisions or a corps 
(in the latter case the railhead may be called a 
corps railhead), a division railhead for each divi- 
sion is established whenever possible. On the 
Western Front, depending on the nature of the 
terrain and the effectiveness of Allied bombings, 
the railhead is found from 10 to 50 miles — usuallv 
about 25 miles — from the front. This is a great 



improvement over the conditions that existed in 
the early stages of the Russian campaign, when 
Gennan railheads were on an average from 90 to 
120 miles behind the front troops. 

c. I'oRWARD OF RAILHEADS. (1) Army parks 
and dumps (Annee Parke und Lager). Arm\' 
fuel, rations, and ammunition dumps are almost 
invariably forward of army railheads, while army 
equipment parks generally are in the vicinity of 
the railheads. 

(2) Corps dumps (Korps Lager). If army 
installations are far to the rear, corps dumps maj- 
be set up between army and division ; in such 
cases the corps dumps function as advanced army 
dumps distributing to divisions. 

(3) Division dumps {Divisions Lager). The 
dump system may be ])ushed forward even into 
the division area, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

(4) Distributing points (Ausgabestellen) . 
These are maintained by divisions and possibly 
other echelons in their areas for the distribution 
of rations, fuel, and ammunition. While stores 
are not generally retained at these points, small 
accumulations may occur. 

(5) Collect ing pniiils ( Sanimelstellen) . Al- 
though called collecting points, these centers, 
which are maintained by army and division; serve 
as supply points for new and rei:)aired equipment 
as well as collecting points for damaged and cap- 
tured equipment. 

(6) Reloading points (Uvischlagstellcn). 
When long road movements are involved, reload- 
ing points may be set up by army or corps to 
facilitate sujiply movements. 

(7) Supply points. Units lower than divisions 
have points analogous to collecting and distribut- 
ing points. 

5. Distribution of Supplies to Field Units 

a. Generat. Scheme of Distribution. (1) 
Sup])lies are transported by rail from home de- 
pots to army railheads where they are picked up 
by army suppl\' columns and transported to anny 
dumps and parks. Division supply columns re 
ceive rations, fuel, and ammunition at army 
dumps, and equipment at army parks. They 
carry the rations, fuel, and ammunition to divi- 
sion distributing points, and the equipment to 
division collecting points. At these points, sup- 
plies are transferred to battalion supply columns 
and carried to battalion or company supply points 
where the supjilies are turned over to the troops. 
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(2) While thin is ihc u:nial How of supphes, it 
may he modified in a number of ways, most of 
which are shown in Figfure 2. Operational con- 
ditions are the cause of most modifications of the 
usual system of distribution. Hence, if the army 
and divisions are short of trucks or gasoline, col- 
umns from units as low as companies may be 
forced to go as far as 20 miles to receive supplies 
from army railheads and dumps ; if the lower 
echelons lack means of transportation, army sup- 
ply columns may be used to bring supplies to the 
troops; if Allied strafing is expected, supply 
movements may be limited to the hours of dark- 
ness ; if units arc stationed in the near vicinity 
of army dumps, they may draw their supplies 
direct from the dumps. 

b. Distribution of Rations. Normally 
home rations depots ship supplies direct to Army 
Rations Dumps (Armeeverpflcgnngslager). A 
number of such dumps may be set up, each with 
stores, of less than 100 tons. In some cases, these 
dumps have been known to store small amounts 
of clothing, individual equipment, and office 
equipment. As they are not permanent installa- 
tions, they may move from time to time. For- 
ward army dumps sometimes are controlled by 
corps and called Corps Rations Dumps {Korps- 
verpfiegungslagcr) ; in such cases, the corps 
dumps supply the division and corps troops, while 
army dumps supply units and individual detach- 
ments attached to army headquarters, and form 
a permanent org'anization for the support of 
future military operations. Rations supply with- 
in the division is handled through a rations dis- 
tributing point (Verpfiegungsausgabcsli'lic) . 
Supplies are received at this point and are dis- 
tributed to division units. Usually livestock is 
sent to field butchery plato ms for dressing, and 
flour to field bakeries for b ead production. 

( 1 ) A butchery platoon ' can process the fol- 
lowing number of animals per day : 

40 beef cattle.. equal to 40,000 meat rations. 

80 pigs equal to 24,000 tneat rations. 

240 sheep equal to 19,000 meat rations. 

(2) A field bakery company can produce be- 
tween 15,000 and 19,200 bread rations, accord- 
ing to the weather and the time of the year. After 
passing through the rations supply points of the 
division units, the supplies finally reach field 
kitchens and troops. Field kitchens of two types 
are found: large, with a capacity for supplying 
125 to 225 men; and small, with a capacity for 
supplying 60 to 125 men. 



c. Di.sTRiBUTioN OF AMMUNITION. The home 
ammunition depots forward supplies to the Army 
Ammunition Dumps (Armccinunitionslager) 
which usually store from 3,000 to 6,000 tons. 
Any forward army dumps taken o\er by corps art- 
called Corps Ammunition Dumps (Korpsinu- 
nitionslager) . From these dumps, the ammuni- 
tion is taken to Division Ammunition Distribut- 
ing Points ( Divisionsansgabcstcllen) . One or 
more well camouflciged distributing points are es- 
tablished, located out of tlic effective range of 
Allied artillery and, if possible, on terrain pro- 
tected from tank attacks. Ordinarily artillery am- 
munition and infantry anrnmnition are handled by 
different distributing points so as to facilitate the 
loading and unloading of su].)plics. In some cases- 
Division Ammunition Dumps (Divisioiisinuni- 
tionslager) are set up in the division area, espe- 
cially if the front lines have been stabilized. Fromi 
the divisions, ammunition is sent to infantry andl 
artillery ammunition supply points maintained by 
regiments, battalions, and companies. As Ger- 
man regulations permit the setting up of tem- 
pgrary ammunition dumps at these points, small! 
reserves may be present only a few miles behind! 
the front lines. 

Unused ammunition, empty shell cases, packing- 
cases, and faulty ammunition must be returned 
by the troops to army dumps from where they 
are sent to the home areas. The rapid return of 
this material is considered as important as am- 
munition supph'. 

d. Distribution of I'^ukls and Lubricants. 
Fuel from home fuel depots or from Field Army 
mobile reserves is directed to the railheads. Some- 
times the fuel is kept loaded in tanker trains 
(Eisenbahntankstellen) near the railhead and 
transferred from these directly to fuel columns, 
but preferably it is laid down in 20- and 200- 
liter containers in Army I-'uel Dumps {Armcc- 
betriebesstofflager) forward of the railhead. From 
these dumps the fuel is taken forward to Division 
Fuel Distributing Points (f)ivisioiisl>ctriebsstof- 
fausgabcstellcn) or, in the case of some motorized 
and armored divisions, to Division Fuel Dumps 
(^Divisionsbetriebsstofflagcr). Fuel is forwarded 
from the division area to lower echelon supply 
points and to fuel points that are set aside for the 
use of single vehicles (Tankstellen fiir Einzcl- 
kraftfahrscugc ). The latter may also be supplied 
from the army fuel stores. 

e. Distribution of Clothing and Individ- 
ual Equipmknt. Stores are <lispatched from 
the Zone of the interior to the held rations dumps 
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and to field equipment parks and collecting points, 
from which the stores are distributed to units. 

f. Distribution of Equipment. (1) Equip- 
ment is handled by parks of two different cate- 
gories: the Herres, or Field Army type, and the 
Armee, or army type. Although performing func- 
tions analogous to those of the Zone of the Interior 
Home (Heimat) and Corps Area (JVchrkreis) 
Equipment Parks, the field parks have a number 
of distinct characteristics. They are concerned 
only with military vehicles. Furthermore, they 
are dependent upon Zone of the Interior depots, 
parks, and factories for fifth echelon maintenance. 
Lastly, the field parks are responsible for the 
storage of reserve equipment as well as the dis- 
tribution of new and repaired equipment. 

(2) The most numerous Heeres type park is 

the Field Army Motor Transport I'ark (Ifccn-s- 
kraftfahrpark or HeKP) . Unlike the Home Mo- 
tor Transport Park, the HeKP normally does all 
repairs itself, without farming vehicles out to 
workshops, with the already existing repair facili- 
ties which it customarily takes over. Usually a 
number of HcKP are established in each army 
group area. Each HcKP may hold a reserve of 
about 200 new vehicles in addition to vehicles 
arriving from home equipment parks and depots, 
and damaged vehicles coming from Army Motor 
Transport Parks {Armeekraftfahrparke or 
AKP). In c6n]unction with army parks, the 
HeKP establish and maintain gasoline stations at 
certain selected points, usually along important 
roads. Not ascertained are the functions of re- 
ported Motor Transport Repair Parks {Krafl- 
fahrinstandsetsungsparkc) and Winterization 
Parks (Winterlager) which may be specialized 
HcKP or HeKP branches. 

(3) Perhaps even more important than the Field 
Army Motor Transport Parks are the Field Army 
Tank Parks or Bases {Stiitzpunktc) . These pre- 
sumably are established on the basis of one per 
army group. Their importance is increased by the 
fact that armies do not ordinarily maintain fixed 
installations for the repair of tanks, although 
armies may have semi-permanent tank work- 
shops. The tank bases are reception or control 
centers from which tanks are dispatched to work- 
shops in the near vicinity for repairs, or returned 
to home depots and factories for fifth echelon 
maintenance. 

(4) Also under Field Army control are Spare 
Parts Depots (Ersatsteillager) , Tire Depots 
(Reifenlager) , Track Depots (Gleiskettenlager) , 



Tank Spare Parts Depots (Paii::crcrsatctci[' 
lager), Armored Car Sparc Parts Depots {Pan- 
serspalm'agcncrsatcstcillagcr ) , and Tractor Spare 
Parts Depots {ZugkraftcKfagcucrsatatcillager) . The 
Depots furnish supplies to maintenance sections, 
workshop units, army parks, and Field Army 
parks. 

(5) Army Parks (Ariiice parkc) are pri- 
marily for repairs but they also arc supposed 
to maintain a reserve of between 5 and 10 per 
cent of the arms and equipment of the army, and 
to forward equipment either directly or through 
collecting points to units. An army has the fol- 
lowing parks: 

(a) Infantry I^ark, for infantry weapons 
and trucks. 

(b) Artillery Park, for artillery- weapons 
and trucks. 

(c) Anti-gas Equipment Park, for gas 
masks, decontamination suits, anti-gas clothing, 
and smoke equipment. 

(d) Engineer Stores Park, f(u- engineer 
materials. 

(e) Signal Park, for radio and telephone 
materials. 

(f) Motor Transport Park, for vehicles and 
spare parts. 

(g) Army Equipment Park, for harness, 
horse carts, cooks equipment, and general items. 

(h) Medical Park, for medical equipment. 

(i) Veterinary Park, for veterinary equip- 
ment. 

(j) Horse Park, for riding and draft horses. 

(6) When equipment is forwarded from army 
to division, it passes either directly from the army 
parks to Division Equipment Collecting Points 
(Divisionsgeriitesammelstellen) or through an 
Army Ecjuipment Collecting Point {Armee- 
geratesammclstcUc') to the division. In turn the 
division directs th,e equipment to the supply points 
maintained by its units. Equipment repaired by 
field maintenance sections and workshop units 
may be returned directly or through any of the 
collecting or supply points to the troops ; because 
the procedure is greatly variant. Figure 6 pictures 
this latter flow as only direct to the troops. 

6. Supply Movement 

a. Railroad Supply Trains. (1) Standard 
supply trains. German logistical manuals outline 
the use of standard rations, ammunition, and fuel 
supply trains with a maximum net load of 450 
metric tons (or approximately 500 short tons), 
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on a standard gauge (4 feet 8yl inches) railway. 
The text-book theory has generally been followed 
out in practice, although in some cases two or 
more locomotives have been sighted pulling un- 
usually long fuel trains, and in some areas stand- 
ard rations trains seldom are used. Standard 
equipment supply trains, with great variations in 
net loading weights, also are employed. In most 
cases, however, equipment of all kinds is loaded 
on the same train. 

(2) Rations supply trains (Ferpflegtrngssiige) , 
with an average of 40 cars per train may be com- 
posed as follows : 

(a) Iron rations: 300,000 full and 300,000 
half iron rations, totalling 442 metric tons. 

(b) Full rations with fodder: 180,000 human 
and 40,000 animal rations, amounting to 454 
metric tons. These may be loaded into three 
parts, each containing 3 days' supplies for 20,000 
men and 4,000 animals. 

(c) Full human rations with no bread but 
only baking materials: 300,000 rations, totaling 
450 metric tons. 

(d) Flour train (Mehlsug) : 833.000 rations, 
amounting to 450 metric tons. 

(e) Oat train (Hafcrsiig) : 90,000 rations, 
totaling 450 metric tons. 

(f) Animal trains {Vichziigc) : 360 cattle 
weighing 180 metric tons, 1200 pigs weighing 120 
metric tons, or 1800 sheep weighing 72 metric 
tons. 

(3) Ammunition supply trains (Mtinitions- 
"iige), with an average of 30 cars per train, are 
of three types: 

(a) Unit-loaded trains, loaded according to the 
proportion of different types of ammunition 
needed by a particular division. 

(b) Caliber unit trains, in which each car is 
loaded with approximately 15 metric tons (16j4 
short tons) of ammunition of a specific caliber. 

(c) Single caliber unit trains, in which all cars 
are loaded with ammunition of the same caliber. 

(4) Fuel supply trains (Bctriehstoffsiiffe) of 
two types are used : 

(a) 20 gasoline tank cars, holding between 340 
cubic meters (around 89,800 gallons) and 440 
cubic meters (around 116,200 gallons) of fuel. 

(b) 25 cars, holding gasoline in 200-liter (53- 
gallon) and 20-liter (5-gallon) cans and carrying 
400 cubic meters (105,600 gallons) of gasoline, 
and five cars with oil, engine oil, gear oil, paraffin, 
and (in winter) anti-freeze barrels and cans. 



UNCLASSIFIED tm.e 30.451 

(5) Horse supply trains ( Pfcnlcrsataaiige) 
consist of 55 cars, each holding eight riding or 
light draft horses per car or 440 horses per train ; 
six heavy draft horses per car or 330 horses per 
train ; or four very heavy horses per car or 220 
horses per train. 

(6) Signals and engineer construction ma- 
terials trains {Baustoffziige) average 40 cars, of 
which 39 are open cars, with a net tonnage of 
about 820 metric tons (900 short tons). 

(7) Tank trains carrying up to 25 medium 
tanks or up to 8 heavy tanks have also been re- 
ported. The average number of cars per tank 
train is about 33, with widely varying net loads. 

(8) Mixed equipment trains are very frequent 
and may contain fr(jm 25 to 60 cars with a total 
net tonnage of up to 850 metric tons. 

b. Road Supply Columns and Trains. There 
are four lypts of road supply columns in the 
German Army : 

(1) Motorized columns (Krafttvagenkolonnen} 
are, in general, employed on good roads. They 
can cover up to 125 miles per day. They are 
organized into very large, large, and small motor 
transport columns witli a capacity of 120 metric 
tons, 60 tons, and 30 tons respectively for the 
transportation of supjilies other than fuel. In 
addition, mountain divisions may have a special 
10-ton capacity column. I'^uel generally is trans- 
ported in motorized fuel columns of two types 
— ^lieavy columns with a minimum load of 50 
cubic meters of fuel, and light columns with a 
minimuin of 25 cubic meters. Motor transport 
columns are designated with reference to their 
employment as Field .\nny, army, coqis, or divi- 
sion motor truck columns. 

(2) Animal-drawit columns {Fahrkolonnen) 
normally have capacities of 30 or 17 metric tons, 
and mountain animal-drawn columns IS metric 
tons. In general, they are equipped with one- 
team wagons; in cavalry units two-team wagons 
are used. According to German training instruc- 
tions, well cared for and trained horses can cover 
12 to 15 miles per (hiy and under favorable con- 
ditions up to 20 miles, with a day of rest follow- 
ing. If oxen are employed, the rate of movement 
is slower. The Germans have been relying more 
and more upon animal-drawn columns for the 
movement of their supplies. 

(3) Pack trains (Tragtierkolonnen) , generally 
consisting of 40 mules or horses each, usually are 
employed in mountainous terrain. A pack train 
can carry up to 5 tons, but its capacity and speed 
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are dependent on the trails and grade. Even in 
level country, pack trains usually march more 
slowly than foot troops. 

(4) Mountain carrier units {Gebirgstrdgerein- 
heiteii) consist of mountain carrier battalions and 
companies whose men are employed in terrain 
where not even pack animals can be used effec- 
tively. Each man can carry between 45 and 75 
pounds of materiel on his back. 

SUPPLY COLUMNS AND TRAINS 

Capacity Capacity 
( metric (short 
toils) tons) 



Very Large Motorized Column 120 132 

Large Motorized Column ... 60 66 

Small Motorized Column 30 33 

Large Animal-Drawn Column 30 33 

Small Animal-Drawn Column 17 18}4 

Mountain Animal-Drawn Colunin 15 16j4 

Mountain Motorized Column 10 11 

Pack Train 5 5^ 



Mini- 
mum Mini- 
Amount mum 
(cubic Amount 
meters) (gallons) 

Large Motorized Fuel Column 50 13,200 

Small Motorized Fuel Column 25 6,600 

c. Supply Roads. Whenever possible a sup- 
ply road is designated for each self-contained unit 
such as a division. In general, the main route of 
advance of the unit is designated as its supply 
road. This principal route may be called a Roll- 
bahn, or rolling road, to distinguish it from any 
secondary supply roads. When the main supply 
route is used for troop movements as well as for 
supply purposes, it generally will be called a 
Durcligangsstrasse , or through road. Great im- 
portance is attached to the upkeep of these routes 
and the placing of gasoline stations (Tankstellen) 
at strategic points close by the routes. 

Section IV. MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 

I. Total Requirements 

a. Variables Involved. The determination 
of the over-all requirements necessary to main- 
tain German troops presents a number of diffi- 
culties. This is best shown by a review of the 
German supply expenditures in Russia in 1941. 
Armored divisions averaged soine 30 tons daily 
when inactive and about 700 tons a day when 
engaged in heavy fighting; infantry divisions re- 



quired 80 tons a day when inactive and some 
1,100 tons during a day of heavy fighting. When 
engaged in defensive, mo])])ing-u]>, or minor of- 
fensive activities, the divisions required supplies 
in amounts somewhere between the two extremes. 
By far the most important variable in this cam- 
paign was the amount of ammunition expended; 
requirements of fuel and equipment also varied 
considerably, while rations and clothing consump- 
tion remained relatively static. Expenditures de- 
pended upon the nature of the action involved, 
the types of units engaged, the zone of action, 
the season of the year, the amount of materiel 
available for consumption, and the facility with 
which supply movements could be made. 

b. Estimates of Total Requirements. 
When the variables evident in the 1941 Rus- 
sian campaign have become relatively constant, 
as is the case at present, the German supply re- 
quirements can be estimated with some degree 
of accuracy. Under present conditions the aver- 
age total su]:)ply requirements per German soldier 
are estimated to vary as follows : 

Tiilnl pounds 
Character of fiahiinij per man 

ill area per day 

In.ictivity S-10 

Mopping-up 15-20 

Defensive fisiliting (but uot agaiust a 

major Allied push) 20-25 

Heavy dcfen.sive fighting 25-50 

Offensive fighting 25-50 

2. Rations 

a. Human Rations Scales. The daily ration 
quantity (Porfionsafs) is the amount of food con- 
sumed i)y one man for one day. It consists of 
three meals, the noon meal amounting to one- 
half of the total, the evening meal to one-third, 
and the next morning's lireakfast to one-sixth. 
The Armed Forces High Command has laid down 
an over-all plan specifying the maximum amount 
of any ration item that may be served. The 
amount depends upon two factors : the duty class 
of the man receiving the ration, and the com- 
ponent class of the particular item lacing served. 

There are four main types of rations served to 
troops. Ration I {Verf^flcgungssafs I) is for 
troops committed to combat, for those that are 
recuperating from combat, and for troops sta- 
tioned in Norway north of 66° N. Lat. Ration II 
is for occupation and line-of-communication 
troops. Ration III is for garrison troops within 
Germany. Ration IV goes to office workers and 
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REPRIiSENTATIVE BK1':AKD0WN OF MAXIMUM RATION ALLOWANCES 

IN GRAMS PER DAY 



Item Component Class Duty Class 







Ration. I 


Ration II 


Ration III 


Ration II 




(a) 


700 


700 


700 


600 




(b) 


136 


107 


90 


56 




(b) 


7 


7 


7 


7 




(b) 


.. 30 


30 


30 


30 




(c) 


250 


250 


250 


250 




(<■-) 


3J0 


320 


320 


320 




(c) 


80 


80 


80 


80 




(<l) 


20 


20 


20 


20 




(<'■) 




2i 


25 


25 


Salt 


((■) 


IS 


15 


IS 


15 




(0 


3 


3 


3 


3 




(f) 


1 


1 


1 


1 




(f?) 


60 


50 


40 


35 




(b) 


9 


9 


9 


9 




(i) 


40 


35 


30 


30 




(1) 


2 


2 


2 


2 






1,698 


1,654 


1,622 


1,483 






3.74 


3.64 


3.57 


3.26 


Wine (in summer) (quarts) 


(j) 


.026 


.026 


.026 


.026 




(k) 


7 


6 


3 


2 



nurses within Germany. Hospital cases may fall 
within any of these classes depending on the 
seriousness of the cases. 

The most important items of the component 
classes are as follows: (a) bread; (b) meats, soy 
bean flour, cheese, fish, and eggs; (c) vegetables; 
(d) puddings and milk; (e) salt, mustard, vine- 
gar, and other seasonings; (f) spices such as 
pepper, cinnamon, and cloves; (g) butter, lard, 
marmalades, fats, and bread spreads; (h) cofifee 
and tea; (i) sugar; (j) spirits and wines; (k) 
tobacco. 

Substitute issues may be made within a com- 
ponent class but not among different component 
classes. Thus the daily maximum allowance of 
vegetables for a soldier is 60 grams* of dried 
vegetables, or 1200 grams of kidney beans, or 400 
grams of salted vegetables, or equivalent quanti- 
ties of any of about 30 other substitutes. It is not 
possible to predict which items will be served on 
any given day. The following chart, however, sets 
forth a likely breakdown of these maximum 
ration allowances. 

b. Special Types of Human Rations. 
(1) March ration (Marsclivcrpflegung) . The 
march ration is a cold food ration issued for not 
more than three or four consecutive days to units 

* In dealing with captured (Jernian documents, the 
.\merican soldier will invariably find the rations allow- 
ances computed in grams or kilograms. A gram equals 
.0353 ounce or .0022 pound. A kilogram (1000 grams) 
equals 35.3 ounces or 2.2 pounds. 



in transit either on carrier or by foot. It con- 
sists of approximately 700 grams of bread, 200 
grams of cold meat or cheese, 60 grams of bread 
spreads. 9 grams of colVee (or 4 grams of tea), 
10 grams of sugar, and six cigarettes. Thus it has 
a total weight of about 980 grams. 

(2) Iron ration {Eiscrnc Portion). An iron 
ration consists of 250 grams of biscuits. 200 
grams of cold meat, 150 of preserved vegetables, 
25 of coffee, and 25 of salt. Total weight is 650 
grams without ])acking and 825 grams with pack- 
ing. An iron half-ration is composed of 250 
grams of biscuits and 200 grams of preserved 
meat ; thus its total weight is 450 grams without 
packing and 535 grams with packing. 

(3) Combat Package ( Grosskanipfpdcken) and 
Close Combat Package ( Nahkampfpiicken). The 
(Jermans have begun to use these types of .rations 
for troops engaged in combat. They include 
chocolate l)ars. fruit bars, candies, cigarettes, and 
possibly biscuits. 

c. Ani.\ial Rations. An animal ration is the 
amoimt of food consumed by one horse, draft 
ox, dog, or carrier ])igeon for one day. The 
quantity of an animal ration allowance (Rations- 
sats) depends on the tyi)e of animal, the area in 
which he is serving, and the content of the ration 
he is lieing fed. Horses, for instance, are divided 
into four groups : draft horses of the heaviest 
breed, draft horses of heavy breed, saddle-horses 
and light draft horses, and .small horses. On the 
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Eastern front, draft horses of the heaviest breed 
receive a maximum ration allowance of 5650 
grams of oats, 5300 grams of hay, and 5750 
grams of straw (including 1500 grams of bedding 
straw). The allotments to other horse groups 
are proportionately less. On fronts other than 
the l^astern l''ront, the allotments for all horses 
are generally smaller. In addition, substitutes such 
as preserved forage, barley, corn, etc., may change 
the ration weight. If the horse is being fed an 
iron ration, he is given a single item such as oats 
or hay or straw. 

d. Rations in the Field. Local stores ob- 
tained by purchase or confiscation play a greater 
part in the supply of rations in the field {Fcld- 
porfioncn for men and Feldratioiien for animals) 
than is the case for any other class of supply. It 
is part of the German planning principle to live 
off the land as much as possible and to obtain 
only the remaining requirements from stocks pro- 
cured through channels. The Germans fully ap- 
])reciate the difficulty of employing such methods 
during periods of combat and do not count upon 
local stores during ojierativo periods. Usually a 
normal reserve of al^out 10 days' rations for each 
man of an army is maintained within the army. 
The rations consist of full and iron rations, al- 
though the latter may be eaten only upon the 
receipt of special orders. 

Rations carried in an army for each man : 

Full rations Iron rations 

Willi llic niaii — 1 (half) 

On a combat vehicle ■ — 1 

In the field kitchen. . 1 1 

i n the unit ration train 2 — 

In the division train. 1 • — 
In the army dumps 

and train a total of about 3 

Ordinarily there are two full and two iron 
horse rations carried either on the horse or in 
unit supply columns. Other rations are carried 
l)y the army and the division. 

For staff planning purposes, the weights of ra- 
tions are computed by the Germans as follows : 

Weight Weight 

Type of Rations in grams in potmds 
Human rations : 

Standard ration with packing. 1,.S00 3.3 

Iron ration with packing.... 825 1.82 

Iron half-ration with packing 535 1.18 
Horse rations : 

Standard ration 10,000 22. 

Iron oat ration ". . 5,000 11. 

Iron hay ration 5,000 II. 

Iron straw ration 2,500 5.S 
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3. Fuels and Lubricants 

Distribution of fuel is calculated in the con- 
smnption unit (Vcrhrauclissafa) which is the 
amount of fuel that will move each vehicle in a 
formation 100 kilometers or 62 miles. The al- 
lowance of consumjition units \icr formation is 
systematically re])laced as it is ex])ended. Under 
normal conditions it was standard for German 
formations to maintain three consumption units 
at army dumps: in addition, armored formations 
carried four units, reconnaissance elements car- 
ried six and a half units, and all other formations 
carried five units. I5ecau.se of present fuel short- 
ages, the allowances of consumption units are 
now determined by the amount of fuel which the 
General Staff believes is the minimum necessary 
for the desired tactical uses. 

4. Equipment and Clothing 

The replacement of equipment and clothing is 
based upon the allowances authorized for units 
and individuals in the table of organization 
{Kriegsstiirciiachwcisitng), the table of basic al- 
lowances ( K ric(/saiisriistuiu/)iacliwcisiiiiij') , and 
the various annexes (.liilagcii ) to these tables. 
When the materials allotted under the tables are 
destroyed, damaged, lost, or worn out, they are 
repaired or replaced as quickly as possible. 

5. Ammunition 

a. Ammunition Allowances. The initial is- 
sue (crstc Ausstattitiig) of ammunition is the to- 
tal ammunition carried by a formation in columns, 
in dumps, and with the troops. The initial issue 
is systematically replaced as it is expended, on the 
basis of reports of ammimition remaining on hand 
sent from the divisions through corps to arm)-, 
except as operational conditions modify the sys- 
tem. The allowance ]>er formation is based on 
the number of weapons called for in the table 
of organization of the unit. I'lach weapon, in turn, 
has a number of rounds which is allotted to it as 
an ammunition quota or imit of issue (Munifioiis- 
aiissfattiiiig) . Two units of issue for all weap- 
ons of the division are carried within the division, 
while another unit of issue for all weapons in 
the army is held on army columns or trains as 
aia army reserve. Thus each army has three am- 
munition quotas or units of issue for all weapons 
of the army. 

b, A:\rMUNiTioN I.ssi'f.s. Of the two aiumu- 
nition units of issue that are found within the 
division, over one unit is found forward on the 
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men, with the guns, and as compan\- and ]jattalion 
reserves, while less than one full unit of issut- 
is retained as a division reserve in division col- 
umns and dumps. The exact quantity issued t;) 
each man is largely determined hy the amount 
held by the battalion and company as their re- 
serves. The following charts exemplify the units 
of issue found in infantry and artillery units of 
an army. 

/Vnimunition Issues (Rounds) for a \'olks 
Grenadier Division: 

Probable 
Army 
Divi- Reserve 
Forward sion (Unit of 



Weapon* 


Issue 


Reserve 


Issue) 


9-mm automatic pistol. . . 


18 


16 


17 


9-mm machine pistol .... 


690 


512 


601 


7.92-mm machine pistol . . 


720 


540 


630 




99 


75 


87 


7.92-mm rifle (for troops 








other than infantry 










25 


20 


22 


7.92-mm serai-aiito rifle. 


159 


135 


147 


Rifle .grenade launcher... 


75 


70 


70 


7.92-mm LMG 


3450 


2505 


2977 


7.92-mm LMG (for any 










1350 


• 1020 


1185 


7.92-mm HvMG 


6300 


47S0 


SS2S 




5 


5 


S 




150 


126 


138 




150 


90 


120 


37-mm AA 


1200 


none** 


?** 




192 


151 


171 




ISO 


100 


125 


75-mm AT (SP) 


255 








225 


126 


175 




150 


60 


105 



* Not included are 75-nim gun and flame thrower. 

** A.\ ammunition reserves are usually kept by army 

and not by division. 



Units of Issue for Artillery Units: 

Weapon Number of Rounds 

37-mm A A 1,500 

75-mm A A 300 

88-mm AA 300 

105-mm gun 125 

150-mm how 125 

150-nim gun 75 

210-mm \\o\\ 50 

c. Ammunition Expenditure. The unit of 

issue of ammunition is not to be confused with 
tha daily expenditure amount of ammunition. 
The latter does not arrive at any constant figure, 
but varies with the type of action, the area of 
fighting, and the other factors mentioned in para- 
graph 1. By analo.gy with the reserve amounts 



cf other expendable sui)phes, however, it is pos- 
sible that three units of fire are judged by the 
Germans to be sufficient to maintain an army for 
a period of roughly eight to ten days. 



Section V. EVACUATION 

I. Malnfenance and Repair of Equipment 

a. Gkxf.rai.. Perhaps tlie fundamental Ger- 
man princij)le of repair and maintenance is that 
equijiment should be repaired as far forward as 
l)ossible. 

Practically all the installations that deal with 

repair and maintenance of equipment also partici- 
pate in the flow of sup()hes, both in transferring 
repaired equipment back to units and in moving 
newly manufactured equi])ment to units (see Sec- 
tions II and III). In the following paragraphs, 
therefore, they will be treated solely from the 
point of view of rearward flow. 

b. Motor TRAXsroirr. Maintenance of an in- 
dividual vehicle is the responsibility of the driver 
and the crew, but fur re])airs it is sent to one of 
a number of repair centers. While the procedure 
that determines which center shall undertake the 
repair has clianged front lime to time, it probably 
is determined by two factors: the number of 
working hours ; and the facilities needed to effect 
the repair. Thus maintenance (Instandscfsungs) 
detachments and sections probably carry out re- 
pairs requiring less than four working hours with 
the tools at their dis])osal, while moliile field work- 
shop (IVcrkstatt) units carry out repairs requir- 
ing less than 12 working hours. If the damage in- 
flicted is too extensi\e for the facilities of the 
mobile workshojjs, the vehicle is sent to an Army 
Motor Transport Tark (AKP) or to a Field 
Army ^^fotor Transport Park (HeKP). The 
difference of functions between these two types of 
installations is hot clear ; it is likely, however, that 
the more difficult re]x;ir j:)l)s are sent to the 
HeKP, while tlie AKP handle repairs that can 
be completed in less than 24 workiitg hours. The 
disposition of the vehicle from these centers may 
be as follows: it may be repaired or scrapped; it 
may be forwarded to a Home Motor Transport 
Park (IIKP), which is capaljle of carrying out 
all types of repairs ; or, in the case of an AKP, the 
vehicle may be forwarded to a HeKP. 

While the exact position of collecting points in 
the rearward movement of damaged vehicles is not 
certain, it is very likely that whenever possible 
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Figure 5. — Motor vehicle repair atid maintenance. 



vehicles move directly to repair and maintenance 
centers under their own power without passing 
through collecting points. 

c. Tanks, Armored Vehicles, and Self- 
Propelled Weapons. Minor repairs to armored 
vehicles (including tanks, self-propelled weapons, 
and other armored vehicles) are made by unit 
mechanics and b}' mobile tank-workshop units. 
If the repairs cannot be completed in the divi- 
sion area within three da\s, the vehicles may be 
sent to somi-pennanent army tank workshops or 
to Field .Army Tank Parks or Hases. When ar- 
mored vehicles are so l)adly damaged that they 
cannot he repaired in the field, they are canni- 
Imlized or forwarded to tank equipment depots 
or factories in the home area. In the latter case 
the vehicles are no longer under Field Army con- 
trol and are not returned to the units to which 
they were originally assigned. 

Armored vehicles are repaired on the spot if 
possible. Otherwise they are moved rearward 
under their own power. Tank transporters are 
used only when long movements are contemplated 
or when vehicles cannot move under their own 
|)owcr. 

d. Other Equipment and Clothing. All 
types of equipment including weapons, signal 
e(iuipiiuiit, bicycles, and clothing are repaired 
within the division area if possible. If the equip- 
ment (other than clothing and individual equip- 
ment) requires more specialized attention, it is 
forwarded either directly or through equipment 
collecting points or workshop units to one of the 
army parks. Equipment which cannot be repaired 
in the field is directed to a home equipment park, 
depot, or factory. Damaged clothing and individ- 
ual equipment generally pass from collecting 
points direct to home clothing depots and dumps. 
I'igure 6, which is largely compiled from German 
schematics, should be examined for other details 
of the German repair methods. 

2. Evacuation of Installations 

With the narrowing of the Zone of the Interior, 
the Germans have been faced with the problem 
of what to do with depots that were formerly 
part of the Zone of the Interior system of supply. 
Variant courses adopted have been the conversion 
of the installation into a field installation, the 
evacuation of the depot to the new Zone of the 
Interior, and the operation of the depot as though 
it were still within the Zone of the Interior. 
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Figure 6. — Repair of equipment and clothing. 
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a. General. Tho German system for the 
evacuation of casualties is based upon an imme- 
diate sorting of the wounded so that soldiers who 
are not seriously injured can be returned to their 
units as quickh- as possible, and those who are 
severely wounded can receive medical care with 
maximum speed. Under combat conditions the 
accomplishment of these ends in many cases will 
cause deviations from the normal system. A good 
example of this was shown in the early part of 
the Russian campaign when the great distances 
lietween the combat zone and the Zone of the 
Interior forced the Germans to use a chain of 
Casualty Collecting Points to control and expedite 
the rearward movement of sick and wounded. 

Now that the combat zone has moved into Ger- 
many proper, deviations of an integrating nature 
should be anticipated. 

b. Channels OF Evacuation. (1) Casualties 
unable to walk are carried from the battlefield 
by battalion stretcher bearers, while those still 
capable of walking are directed to the Battalion 
Aid Station {Vcmiindctcmicst) which is located 
as close to the front line as is practicable. The 
Battalion Aid Station gives first aid in emergency 
cases. As quickly as movements can be made, it 
passes the wounded to the Regimental Aid Sta- 
tion {Tnippcmrrhuulphit::), ^vhich is generally 
some 200 to 500 yards to the rear of the front 
line. At this station the wounded receive first 
aid and are sorted into ambulatory cases and 
stretcher cases. Stretcher cases are carried by 
litter to an Ambulance ].oading Post { Wagcnhal- 
tcplafc) for rearward movement, while ambula- 
tory cases are instructed to make their way rear- 
ward on foot. 

(.2) Usually the stretcher cases are sent to a 
Alain Dressing Station (Hauptvcrbandplatz) , 
whereas the walking wounded move to a Collect- 
ing Point for tlie Slightly Wounded (Leichiver- 
wmdctcnsaminclplaic). The latter two installa- 
tions, both controlled hy the regimental medical 
officer, sometimes o])erate as a combined unit, and 
in practically all cases are located reasonably close 
to each other. Their functions are as follows : 

The Main Dressing Station attends the serious 
cases. It contains a surgical unit which performs 
amputations, applies dressings and splints, checks 
hemorrhages, gives blood transfusions, and ad- 
ministers sedatives and jjreventative injections. 
After treatment the casualties are evacuated fur- 
ther rearward. 
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The Collecting Point for the Slightly Wounded 
administers to casualties whose treatment requires 
only a few days. When the treatment is com- 
pleted, the men are returned to combat. If, how- 
ever, a case has taken a more serious turn, the 
wounded soldier is evacuated rearward. 

(3) From the regimental area casualties maybe 
taken to any of the various types of hospitals 
(Lasaretfc) found in the field or at home. Cas- 
ualty Collecting Points {KrankensammclstcUcn) 
usually are set up along the line of evacuation to 
facilitate the grouping of casualties and their dis- 
tribution to the rear. These points are generally 
established at railheads and other traffic center.s 
by ambulance units. They do not handle casualties 
whose condition will not permit movement. 
Mobile Field Hospitals (Fcldlazarctte) serve as 
way stations for casualties who cannot be moved 
through the Casualty Collecting Points. They 
may be operated either by an army or bv a divi- 
sion. Wherever possible, the Field Hospital is 
set up in available permanent buildings. It is 
equipped to handle any casualty and has a capacity 
of 200 beds. 

(4) Casualties who are physically able to be 
evacuated after treatment at the Main Dressing 
Station or the Field Hospital are moved either di- 
rectly, or via the Casualty Collecting Points, to a 
Rase Hospital (Kricgslasarctt) or sometimes to a 
General Hospital (Rcscrvclasairtt) . 

Base Hospitals are large and relatively perma- 
nent installations which may be established by an 
army or the Field Army well to the rear of the 
combat zone. These hospitals are of two types: 
General Base Hospitals (Kriegslasarcttc) , with 
normal accommodations for 500 cases, for casual- 
ties who require up to eight weeks' treatment be- 
fore being discharged and for those who require 
a period of convalescence before moved to Rc- 
.serve Hospitals; and Base Hospitals for Minor 
Cases (Lcichtkrankenkriegslasarcffr), with ac- 
commodations for 1,000 patients, for casualties 
who need up to four weeks' of treatment or con- 
valescence prior to discharge. 

General Hospitals are permanent installations 
located inside Germany and are supervised by the 
Chief of Army Equipment ; they are dealt with at 
length in Chapter I. 

(5) A man may be pronounced fit for duty by 
any hospital. If he is in a forward hospital, he 
will be returned to his unit. If he is in a General 
Hospital for more than eight weeks, he will be 
returned to the Replacement Army for reassign- 
ment. 



c. Transportation Facilities. Hospital 
trains {Lasarcttsihjc ) can carry betw een 358 and 
386 lying cases or 920 sitting cases. 

Standard Genuan ambulances transport four 
lying cases, or two lying and four sitting cases, 
or eight sitting cases. 

Horse-drawn vehicles, trucks, and hospital 
planes also may be used in evacuating the 
wounded. 

4. Evacuation of Horses 

a. Channels of Evacuation. Sick and 
wounded horses are marched by foot from the 
battlefield to a Horse Dressing Station {Pferdcvcr- 
bandplata) , where emergency cases are treated. 
They then are marched or transported in horse 
transport columns to a station set up by the Divi- 
sion Veterinary Company {Vcicriniirkompanic) . 
This station can be established within a minimum 
of six hours and can treat 150 ca.ses. If the horses 
require further treatment, they are moved by 
horse transport columns to the Army Horse 
Hospital {Armccpfcrddazarctt) or to the Field 
Army Horse H()s|)ital (Jlccrcspfcrdclazarett). 
Such field hospitals can be established within a 
rninimum of 12 hours and can handle 500 sick 
horses. Horse Collecting Points (Pfcrdcsainmel- 
pldtc) are formed generally to expedite the evac- 
uation of horses to the rear. Normally there is 
an Army Horse Collecting Point {. Irmccpfcrde- 
sammclphitz), intermediate between division and 
army, and a Division Horse Collecting Point 
{Divisioiispfcrdesaiiiiuclplatc) at division. Evac- 
uated horses may be moved either directly or 
through these collecting points to the rear. Horses 
which require special surgical operations and 
those not likely to be fit again for army use are 
moved by rail from the field hospitals to the 
Zone of tlie Interior Home Horse Hospitals 
{Heimatpferdelasarcttc) . 

b. Transportation Facilitiks. Horse trans- 
port trains (Pferdctransportsiigc) are composed 
of 55 cars, each carrying six sick or wounded 
horses, or a total of 350 horses y>ct train. The 
standard horse transport road column can move 
40 sick or wounded horses about 90 miles in one 
day. 

5. Evacuation of Prisoners of War 

Guard details drawn from the military police 
or from the combat unit itself take prisoners to 
the Division Prisoner of Wiir Collecting Point 
{DivisioHsgefmigcncnsammcIsfcUe). The Pris- 
oners of War are next moved to the Army Pris- 
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oner of War Collecting Point (Armcegcfaiigcitcu- 
sainmclstelle) , the guard details being drawn from 
military police, combat troops, or guard units. 
The Prisoners of War are lastly transferred from 
the jurisdiction of the Field Army to the Replace- 
ment Army Command. This is accomplished when 
the Prisoners of War are moved by rail to one 
of the Prisoner of War Camps within Germany. 
Officers are incarcerated in Officer Prisoner of 
War Camps (Offisierlager or Ojiag) ; enlisted 
men are confined in Enlisted Men's T^risoner of 
War Camps {Mannschafts-Stammlager or Stalag). 



Section VI. TROOP MOVEMENTS 

1. introduction 

In movements of entire bodies of troops with their 

equipment, the space occupied, rather than the 
total weight, is the important factor. A ver)' large 
]iroportion of the space is taken up by personnel, 
horses, and organic equipment ; daily maintenance 
requirements that accompany the troops occupy 
much less space. 

2. Raii Transportation 

a. Main Military Routes. German railways 

generally arc used jointly for military and civilian 
traffic, although military trains are given priority. 
I'erhaps the only instance.s of railways designated 
solely for military uses arc found in the combat 
zone, either on already existent railways or on 
railways constructed b}- the Army. 

Normally double-track standard-gauge ( 4'8yz") 
railways have a daily capacity of 30 military trains 
in each direction, while single-track standard- 
g;ui;;"e raihva}'S can move 10 trains a day in each 
direction. Air damage can materially decrease 
these capacity figures. 

b. Standard Troop Trains. The Germans 



have fovind it desirable to use troop trains of a 
■,\,T.sonah!y constant composition. The standard 
trains found iii the lialkans, Itabr, and Norway 
are composed of fewer cars than the base types in 
Germain-, Denmark, and the Netherlands which 
are described below. All t} pes are designed as far 
as possible to carry a self-contained unit such as 
a conipanv or a battalion. Nonstandard trains 
also may be used for tioop movements. 

K-trains ( KraftfaiirsUgc or motor vehicle 
trains) average 51 cars per train and carry ap- 
])roximately 250 soldiers, 20 heavy vehicles 
(weighing up to 22 short tons per vehicle), and 
20 light vehicles, plus other equipment. If lighter 
equipment is carried, the number of soldiers can 
be increased. 

S-trains (Sondcrziujc, or special trains) are 
made up for the movement of very heavy tanks 
and self-propelled giuis. The number of men 
carried per train averages 125; the mn-nber of 
cars forming the train is between 30 and 35. An 
S-train usually carries from four to six Tiger 
tanks or from six to eiglit I'anther tanks, inter- 
spersed with lighter equipment. 

Sp-trains (Sondcrpauzcrzi'ige, or special tank 
trains) carry a])proximately 20 medium tanks to- 
gether with personnel and other equipment. Thi: 
standard Sp-train is comi)()sed of about 33 cars. 

I-lrains ( I iifaitlerirzii//,- or infantry trains) of 
about 55 cars per train hold some 350 officers and 
men, 10 light vehicles, 10 heavy vehicles of a 
maximum weight of 22 short tons per vehicle, and 
70 horses, together with other equipment. If a 
minimum of er|uipmcnt is carried, up to 800 
troops can be moved. It is possible that the 
1 -trains .seldom are used by the Germans at 
present. 

Replacciiieiit troop trains with 50 to 60 cars per 
train can hold over 2,000 replacements. The use 
of this type: of train probably has been discon- 
tinued. 



TYPE 

I 



L = 51 

= 32 



_ = -33 



34.9 it Flatcar 
26 ft Box car 



24n Gondola 
22 ft natcar 



36.7 ft Flatcar for Tiger tanks 
27.6'ft Flatcar with stanchions 



feM 27.6-ft Guards car 

A 22-ft Antiaircraft car 



f igure 7 . — (>i'rnk;;i hasw slividuni Irt'op-trmn lypcs. 
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c. Entrainment and Detrainment. Troop 
trains generally are formed at railroad stations. 
The speed with which entraining can be accom- 
plished varies according to the numljer of units 
being loaded, the number of stations used, the 
facilities available at the stations, and the import- 
ance attached to speedy loading. Depending on 
these conditions, loading of a single train can be 
accomplished within 2 to 12 hours. Jf all the unit 
trains can be loaded simultaneously at the entrain- 
ing stations, an entire division can be loaded with- 
in that time. In practice, however, the time taken 
to assemble trains and troops and the limited num- 
ber of entraining stations will materially increase 
the loading time of divisions. 

It is estimated that a troop train can be un- 
loaded in about half the time taken to load. De- 
trainment of infantry units may occur far for- 
ward, while armored units usually are detrained 
in rear areas. 

d. Speed of Movements. The average Ger- 
man movement appears to average from 150 to 
200 miles per day for long movements within 
(lermany, and about 60 miles daily in areas near 

the combat zone. 

e. Train Requirements. At present the num- 
ber of trains required to transport an infantry di- 
vision is about 35 to 40. An armored division 
needs about twice that number. If a large number 
of divisions are being moved, additional trains 
will be necessary for corps and army units. 

3. Road Transportation 

a. Main Military Routes. Certain roads 
have been selected by the High Command to form 
a system of through routes (Durchgangstrasscn) 
for military traffic in Germany and occupied 
areas. For the most part the through routes com- 
prise the national highways and Autobahnen. In 
Denmark, however, (he through routes more fre- 
quently consist of secondary roads than main 
arteries. Through routes generally run either 
east and west or north and south. When supply 
or troop movements are to be made over these 
roads, all civilian traffic is diverted to other roads. 

b. March Speeds. (1) The average .speeds 
of division marches in miles per hour are as 
follows : 

By day By Night 

Infantry division ."5 3 

Motorized division 16 10 

Armored division 12 7 



(2) The average speeds of march columns in 
miles per hour are as follows : 



Infantry (long marches) 3 

Infantry (short martlifs) 4 

Mounted troops 6 

Cydists 8 

Motorcycles and cars 22 

Trucks 22 

Trucks with trailers 16 

Half-track vehicles 16 

Tanks 12 



c. March Distances. The infantry division 
normally can march about 20 miles in a day; 
under adverse weather or road conditions the rate 
of march ma}' fall to 10 miles a day. The motor- 
ized division can maintain an a\ erage daily march 
of between 90 and 150 miles ; the armored division 
from 60 to 90 miles a day. In the near vicinity 
of the combat zone, road movements without 
motor transport average 10 to 15 miles a day, 
while inovenients by motor transport approximate 
30 miles a day. 

d. Road Space.s. While the road spaces occu- 
pied by divisions on the march are not constant, 
the road sj^aces of individual units may prove of 
some value. The following examples are from 
German sources and do not indicate the intervals 
maintained between elements : 



INFANTRY DIVISION 

(at 5 kiloineters or approximately 
.3 miles i)er hour. ) 





)'ar(/.s 


Meter. 


Inf Regt (each f)r llirec) , . . . 


6.2.54 


5,700 




3 116 


2,850 


AT Pill 


2.7M 


2..500 




7,382 


6,750 


Hig lin 


3,193 


2,920 




2.570 


2,350 




4,155 


3,800 


Iliv H(i 


1,.5.53 


1,420 


Total Inf Div (approx. ; with- 
out intervals between eU 

Total converted to miles 


43,405 


39,690 

24.7 
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ARMORED DIVISION 
(at 20 kilometers or approximately 
12 miles per hour.) 





Yards 


Meters 




21,325 


19,500 


Crfcn Rcgt (each o£ two) . 


1 ? Izl^ 




!'s Ren Bn 


9,154 


8,370 




3 U 3U 






14,458 


13,220 




3,762 


3,440 


/'j l-:ngr Bn 


6,365 


5,820 




11,702 


10,700 


Div H(i 


1,444 


1,320 




5,468 


5,000 


Total Armd Div -(approx. ; 






without intervals hctwctn 






103,806 


94,920 






59.0 



If distances between the individual units are 
included, the average length of the infantry divi- 
sion would be about 30 miles (at 3 miles per 
hour), of the armored division 70 miles (at 12 
miles per hour), and of the motorized division 80 
miles (at 16 miles per hour), 

4. Sea Transportation 

a. Generai,. Til the sea movements referred 
to in the following text, the basic shipping meas- 
urement is the gross registered ton (G/T), which 
is 100 cubic feet of the entire enclosed space of 
a ship. 

The Germans use all t\pes of cargo and pas- 
senger vessels for the transportation of troops. 
Generally the depth of water' of the embarkation 
and debarkation ports determines the size of ship 
to be used. Thus many of the Baltic ports are 
limited to cargo ships up to 2,000 G/T. Cargo 
between Norway and Germany, on the other hand, 
ordinarily can be carried on much larger vessels. 

The average speed of a ship is estimated at 200 
nautical miles per day, although fast ships may 
average much more. 



1). I.OADTNC. AND Uki.oading Times. The 
time required for the loading of a vessel varies 
with a number of factors, such as the size of the 
vessel, the plan of the vessfl. the port facilities, 
and the efficiency with which loading is conducted. 
The following average loading times are based 
upon German estimates. They apply for loading 
during day and night ; considerable delays, how- 
ever, may occur on account of adverse weather 



conditions. 

Classification Loading Time 

100 men 8 minutes. 

100 horses (led over a ramp) .... 1 hour. 

100 horses (lifted by cranes). ... 6 hours. 
100 light motor vehicles (lifted 

hy cranes) 6 Iiours. 

Supplies sufficient to load a 2,000 

G/T vessel 16 hours. 

C. TONNAC.K kKQUIKKiVlK.NTS. Aiiiong Other 



factors, the amount of tonnage required to trans- 
port troops depends u])on the type of unit being 
transported, the efficiency of loading, the types 
of ships used, ^ and the amount of nonmilitary 
stowage transported. Hence Ihe following figures 
give only a general indication of the amount of 
space which is occupied by items when efficiently 
loaded. 

Estimated G/T 



Classification requirement 

1 man 2 

1 horse 8 

1 light motor vehicle 10 

1 truck 20 

1 heavy field gun 20 

1 medium tank 25 



It is likely that an infantry division requires be- 
tween 50,000 and 70,000 gross registered tons for 
its movement, or a mean average of five or six 
gross registered tons per man. If loading is in- 
efficient or if light loading is used, the G/T re- 
quirements per man will rise considerably. Thus 
in short movements such as ferry crossing, as 
much as 15 gross registered tons per man and 
equipment have been employed. 
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CHAPTER VII 



WEAPONS 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 

1. General 

Before and (luring the first years of the jjrcsent 
war it was the policy of the Ciernian army to use 
the smallest variety of weapons consistent with 
meeting operational requirements, while emphasis 
was maintained on developing weapons with a 
high degree of fighting efticienc}'. Recent devel- 
opments in warfare, however, |)articularly in the 
last year, gradually have forced the tiermans to 
adopt the opposite policy of experimentation with 
many inncjvations in weapon design. 

2. Recent Trends 

Within the last 12 months distinct trends in the 
development of German weapons have hecome 
apparent. 

a. Tanks and Tank Dkstroyeks. First, there 
has been a tendency lor tanks and tank destroy- 
ers to become armed and armored more heavily 
at the expense to some extent of mobility and 
maneuverability. This is compensated for by the 
ability to open effective fire at very long ranges. 

b. Infantry Antitank Wkai'ons. Second, 
there has been a striking increase in the ability of 
{\w Ciennan infantry to combat /Vllied tanks. This 
has been accomplished by the development and 
constant improvement of close-range grenade and 
rocket laimchcrs employing the hollow-charge 
princijjle. 

c. J<ocKET WiiAi'ONS. Third, German experi- 
ments which began before the war have materi- 
alized into a comparati\-ely wide range of rocket 
weapons used to sujiplement orthodox artillery. 
These experiments with rockets are being con- 
tinued, and improvements in range and accuracy 
may be expected. In the event of the outbreak of 
chemical warfare, rocket weapons will assume a 
greater significance than at present. The German 
recoiltess gun (originally developed as an airborne 
gun) comes close to combining the lightness and 



mobility ni the rocket \m apdn with llie range and 
accuracy of the standarcl lyix- of howil/er. 

d. \Krii,LKUv. There liave been some belated 
ailLin[)ls on l!u- part of ilic ( iernians at improve- 
ments in their standard ;iililler\', but no basic re- 
design ap])ears contemplated at present. 

Section II. SMALL ARMS 

1. General 

The general trends in (ierman small arms have 
been an increase in production of semiautomatic 
and fully automatic weapons and an increa.se in 
the rate of fire of machine guns. During 1944. 
additional close-t|uarier antitank weapons have 
been included among ( ierman small arms. 

2. Pistols 

a. Gf.nkka].. The two standard ])istols now in 
use in the German .\rmy are the lAiger, which 
was used in ihe lasi war. .nid a nujre modern 
weapon, the \\ alther ; iieiilier (ierman weapon 
has the .-ihock effect of the T. S. .M1911 or A1191 1 
/\1 Coll .45. The i\lauser [jistol is seldom en- 
cotmtered. 




J 



l-'ujurc 1. — l.ugcr I'isli'lr !AY. ,alibcr 9 mm. 

h. Li-OEK PiSTOi. il'lsloh' 08). (1) General 
descrifitiori. This is a semiautomatic, recoil-oper- 
ated pi.stol with ;i toggU-- joint breech .'iction (/■'/;/. 
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/). The safety is located on the left rear side 
of the body. The pistol is set on "safe" when 
"Ccsichert" is showing. There is also a longer 
model of this pistol, provision being made on the 
rear side of the grip for a slock attachment. 
Construction is almost identical with the standard 
model except that the barrel is longer, and a leaf 
rear sight graduated up to 800 meters is attached. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 9 mm (actually 0.347 inch). 

Length of barrel 4^4 inches. 

Weight 2 pounds. 

Feed 8-round grip magazine. 

(3) Ammunition. The Ltiger pistol fires the 
standard (ierman 9-mni Parahellnm ammtinition. 




I'iytirc 2. — U'altlwr PLitolc 38, caliber 9 mm. 



c. WALTirER PiSTOi. 35). {\) General 
description. The Walther weapon is a semiauto- 
matic pistol with a grij) magazine feed. It is 
recoil-operated, the breech niechani:;m sliding 
to the rear after each round has been fired. The 
pistol may be carried loaded with the hammer un- 
cocked ; the first shot may be fired by a double- 
action mechanism. The safety is a catch on the 
left-hand side of the body. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 9 mm (actually 0.347 inch). 

Length of barrel 4% inches. 

Weight, loaded 2 pounds 5 ounces. 

Feed 8-round grip magazine. 

(3) Ammunition. German or British 9-mm 
Parabellum ammunition may be used in this 
weapon. 

d. Mauser Pistol. (1) General description. 
The Mauser can be used as a semiautomatic 
pistol or as a carbine when attached to its wooden 
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holster, which is in the >\vd]n of a hollnw stock. 
The safely is ai the left i(ai- ahn\e the trigger 
guard. The weaimn is fed aniinunilion from a 
lO-round lixed mauazlnc iii-rned I'nrward of the 
trigger guard. T\\ enly rniiii< I magazines are used 
when the weajion i> emjiloxe'l a-- a carbine. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 9 mm i actually 0.347 inch). 

Length without slock 12 inches. 

Length with slock 25 1 j inches. 

Weight without slocls. .2 jxiunds 8 ounces. 
Feed 10- ■ n- iU-mund magazine. 

(3) Aminiinition. Standard 9-mni ammuni- 
tion is used. 

3. Signal Pistols 

a. Licin- Sic.NAL Pistol ( I.cucJitpistole). 
This is the standard (jei'itiaii signal pistol; it is 
26.7-mni caliber, has a sraimth bcjie, and fires a 
series of colored signal cartridges, as well as a 
whistling cartridge i Pfcif palronc ) used as a gas 
warning signal. 




l-iijnrc 3. — Kmnpj t'istole (ureiuidc and sujiud pistol). 



b. MoDiFfK!) .Si(;.VAL Pistol \ Kaiiipfpistole). 
The (iermans have m()(lirR<1 the I .eitcJil pistole by 
ritling the bore and imividmg a small sight to pro- 
duce the Kainpf pistole I /'/r/. .■>). With these 
alterations a small, nose- fused 111'- grenade, a 
smoke grenade, and an orange smoke grenade are 
fired in addition to the standard signal cartridges. 
The pistol has a maximum lange of about 100 
yards, firing a 5-ounce Hl"^ niuiul. 

c. I)ornLi>nANkLLLr) .'^i>,\AL PisTOf.. This pis- 
tol is similar to the standard I. eucitt pistole but has 
a doubk' barrel and IriggiT mechanism. At the 
rear of the hammer action, ,uifl abo\e the pistol 
grip, is a change lever of the tyjie used on double- 
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barreled shotguns. This may be set so either one 
or both of the barrels will fire when the trigger 
is squeezed. The standard signal cartridges are 
fired. 




-J 



I'ujurc 4. — Stimnpistolc (modified light signal pistol). 




Figure 5. — Stiiniit<istoU- (modified liglit sinnal f>istoli. 



d. ADh; AND Signal Tis'ioi, tStiinn/'is- 

tolc). This weapon consists basically of the 
standard Lciiclit pistole to which a l(;ose steel liner 
is fitted (I'igs. 4 and 5). This liner is rilled 
and fitted with a base, which prevents firing a 
standard round through the liner. A combined 
front and roar sight is clamped around the barrel, 



and a folding sl(jck is attached abtno the pistol 
grip. The liner and the folding slock' enable this 
pistol to fire a hollow-charge grenade as a close- 
quarter weapon against tanks (J'ig. 5). With 
the steel liner removed this pistol will fire the 
standard signal cartridges fired from the Lcucht- 
pistolc. 

4. Machine Pistols 

a. M.T\ f ^1 ASt-iiiNKxrisToi.F.) 40. (1) Goi- 
cral description. This blowback-operated ma- 
chine ]>istol [l-i<i. 0) w a> (]e\elo|)('(l t rom the 
M.P. .?(V, an earlier nioi'ni designed for issue to 
parachute troops and still used. Distinctive fea- 
tures of both wea])ons are the folding stock and 
all metal and jilastic cnii>inu-lion. The safety 
recess at the reiu' of the cocking-handle stop is 
marked '"S"'. To set t!ir \\<'ri|)()n on "safe", the 
operating handle is judlt'd back as far as it \. \\\ 
go and then pushed u])ward into the safety notch. 
On later models, a saftly stud is located on the 
cocking handle. The magazine is inserted in a 
vertical position on the underside of the receiver. 
The weapon has a lOO-meter ( ICQ \ ards) fi.xcd 
rear sight and a 200-meter ( 219 yards) folding 
rear sight. 

I 2) CJianicI eristics. 

Caliber 9 mm (actually 0.347 inch). 

Length, over-all ■^•^'/^ inches. 

Weight without magazine 9 i)ounds. 

Teed 32-roun(l magazine. 

Rate of tire 

(cyclic ) .^00 rounds per minute. 

(practical) ll~»0 rounds per mimile. 




I'igurc 0. — ALP. 40, caliber ') iniii, sliowiiig iniigaz 
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J'igurc 7. — M.P. 43/1, caliber 7.92 mm, sIwzK.'iiio magazine in tlaec for fuin,/. 




Figure S. — M.P. 44, (modified M.F. 43), caliber 7.92 mm, leith grenade launcher attached. 

(3) ^liiimimitioii. This weapon uses the (2) Cliarach-ri.flics. 
standard 9-min rarabellum ammunition. Caliljer 7.'>2 nun (0.312 inch). 

b. [MoDi.i, 43-1 ^.Iaciiixe Tistol (M.P. Length 37 inches. 

{Maschbicn pistole) -iS/l). (1) General dc- Weight 11 pounds. 

seripiioii. This gas-operat«l i!i;ichiiic pist(;l (Pig. Feed 35- to 3S-rouiul magazine. 

7) is conslruclcd almost entirely of metal stani])- iluzzle velocity. .. .2.200 feet per second, 

ings and can be strijjped only to a limited degree. 

Although provision is made for both single-shot (3) Amiiiiiiiilion. A si>Lcial iy])e of sliort rifle 

and automatic fire, bursts of more than five caliber ammunition is used in tliis machine pistol, 
rounds are not recommended, and the j)istol is c. ^I. P. (Masc ; i i x i;x risK ii.i. i 44. This w eapon 

best used as a single-shot weapon. This weapon is tlie .1/./'. / slighiK- modified to ac- 

has not ])i-oved \cr\- successful because ii is ini- conimodale llie siandard riile grenade launcher 

])ossible to rejiair in the field and because of its cup i Scliiessbeehcr) . i he barrel is machined 

poor firing characteristics. The slampings form- down at ilie muzzle end and llie front sight block 

ing the gas cylinder and body casings are made of is smaller and Incalrd farUier forward to allow 

thin material and are very easily damaged. The the launcher euj) lo be aUaebed. Although it is 

weai)on is fed by a cur\'ed magazine below the jjresunu-d that the -lamlaid rille grenades can be 

receixer and has an 800-tneter (876 yards) leaf iired from the .'././'. //, it not certain that this 

rt'ar .sight. has yet become an opei'.allonal practice. 
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5. Rifles and Au+oma+ic Rifles 

a. Model 98 Rifle axd Carbine (Gcn'clir 98 
and Karabincr 9S). (1) General description. 
The standard German rides and carbines are all 
of the same basic bolt-operated Mauser design 
(Pigs. 9 and 10), but may be divided into three 
distinct t_\'pes. These are the rifle ]\Todel 98 
(Gczcchr 9S) which is 49y> inches long and has 
the sling fitted underneath ; the long barrel carbine 
-Model 98 b (Karabincr 98 b) which is approxi- 
mately the same length as the rille ; and the short 
carbine Model 98 k (Karabincr 98 k) which is 
43^j inches long. Each weapon has a safety 
catch at the rear of the bolt similar to the safety 
on the U. S. rifle Ml 903 and a blade front sight 
and V rear sight graduated from 100 to 2,000 
meters (109 to 2,190 yards). The Gewehr 98 
fires rifle grenades from a grenade launcher cuji 
or from a spigot launcher. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 7.92 mm (0.312 inch). 

Weight (each 

type) 9 pounds (approximately). 

Feed. 5-round clip. 

Effective range 800 yards. 

(3) Ammunition. These weapons fire the 
standard German 7.92-mm rimless small-arms am- 
munition. 

b. Model 33/40 RiFLF. ((7r7(r/?r.?5/Vfl). The 
Germans have designed the Cci^'chr 33/40 as a 
special short rifle for parachutists or for person- 
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nel carrying concealed arms. The weapon is fitted 
with a folding stock, hinged on the left and re- 
tained in position by a i)ress catch on the right 
side. When the ritle is not in use, the stock can 
be fokled along the left of the piece. Apart from 
the folding stock the rille is normal in design and 
similar to the 98 models. 

c. AloDEL 41 Rifle iGeivehr 41). (1) Gen- 
eral description. This is a semiautomatic rifle 
(/•'(;/. 10) which is made in two models, the 
Gcicehr II m and Geicehr 41 cO, similar in oper- 
ation and dilTering only slightly in construction. 
I'.oih models are gas-operated; the gases arc com- 
])res.sed in a gas choke at ihe muzzle, forcing to 
the rear a floating jiistun mounted concentrically 
.".round llie barrel. Tlie movement of the piston 
is communicated lo the bolt head, and the rifle is 
recocked automatically after each round has been 
fired. The weapon is fed through a magazine 
fixed in the receiver which holds two standard 
rille clips. Jloth models have a blade front sight 
and leaf rear sight graduated from 100 to 1,200 
meters (109 to 1,310 yards). When fitted with a 
telescopic sight this ritle can be used as a sniper's 
weapon. 

I 2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 792 mm ( 0.312 inch). 

J-ength, o\ei'-all 45 inches. 

Weight 10 pounds 14 ounces. 

IVed Tw(j 5-round clips. 

(3) . hnniunitinii. This weapon fires the 7.92- 
mm rimless ammimitioiL 




Piyiirc 9. — (u-U'chr 9i' willi grcmuic lannclicr iittachcd, sliawiiuj rijlc grenades. 
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Figure 10. — Gcwehr 41, caliber 7.92 mm scmlauiomaiic rifle. 




Figure 11. — Fallschirmjiigergewehr 42, caliber 7.92 mm automatic rifle. 

d. Model 42 Automatic Rifle (Fallschirm- 
j'dgergcwcJir 42). (1) General description. Al- 
though the German nomenclature indicates that 
this rifle {Fig. 11) is intended to be an automatic 
weapon for use by parachute troops, it also can 
be used as a light machine gun or a machine car- 
bine. The weapon is designed more like a light 
machine gun than a rifle. It is gas-operated, fitted 
with a permanently attached folding bipod, and 
can be fired automatically or single shot. A com- 
pensator is attached to the muzzle, and provision 
is made for the attachment of a telescopic sight. 
A bayonet also is attached. The magazine is held 
in a horizontal position on the left of the receiver. 
The aperture rear sight is graduated from 100 to 
1,200 meters (109 to 1,310 yards). The safety is 
located on the left side above the pistol grip, and 
the lever for selecting automatic or single-shot fire 
is placed above and to the rear of the trigger. A 



later model of this weapon, slightly heavier and 
more solidly constructed, has the bipod closer to 
the muzzle. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 7.92 mm (0.312 inch). 

Length with bayonet 43% inches. 

Weight 9 pounds. 

Feed 20-round magazine. 

(3) Ammunition. Standard 7.92-mni ammu- 
nition is used in this weapon. 

c. Model 43 Sejiiautomafic Rifle (Kara- 
bincr 43). i 1 ) General description. This weapon, 
originally known as the Ge-nvhr 43, is a semi- 
automatic rifle and was developed from the 
Gewchr 41. The trigger and bolt mechanisms are 
the same as those used on the GeiveJir 41, but the 
piston and gas c\'lin(ler are of different design. 
The piston group is located on top of the barrel 
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instead of concentrically. The rifle may be loaded 
by inserting either a fully loaded magazine or two 
cartridge clips into an empty magazine from the 
top. The leaf rear sight is graduated from 100 
to 1,250 meters (109 to 1,365 yards). 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 7.92 mm (0.312 inch). 

Length, over-all 45 inches. 

Weight 10 pounds. 

(3) Ammunition. Standard 7.92-mm ammu- 
nition is used in this weapon. 

6. Machine Guns 

a. Model 34 Machine Gun (M.G. 34). (1) 
General description. This weapon (figs. 12 and 
13) was the original standard German dual-pur- 
pose machine gun and is still used, although it 
has been replaced largely by the M.G. 42. (M.G. 
is the German abbreviation for Maschinengewehr, 
which means "machine gun".) It may be used on 
a bipod, on single or dual Ay\. mounts, or mounted 
on a tripod as a heavy machine gun. It still is 
used as the subsidiary armament of all German 
tanks. It is operated by short recoil, assisted by 
muzzle blast, and has a standard Solothurn-type 



breech mechanism. The gun has % leaf rear sight 
graduated from 200 to 2,000 meters (219 to 2,190 
yards j , an AA ring sight, and an optical sight 
for use with the tripod mount. It is fed either by 
50-round metallic-link belts, which may be con- 
nected together, or by drums. The weapon is air- 
cooled by a perforated barrel jacket. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 7.92 mm (0.312 inch). 

Length, over-all 48 inches. 

Weight with bipod 26 >4 pounds. 

Weight with tripod 42 pounds. 

Feed Belt or drum. 

Rate of fire 

( cyclic ) 900 rounds per minute. 

(practical) As LMG 100 to 120 

rounds per minute. 
As Hv MG 300 
rounds per minute. 

Effective rangi> As LMG 600 to 800 

yards. 
As Hv MG 2,000 to 
2,500 yards. 

(3) Ammunition. The M.G. 34 fires 7.92-mm 
rimless small-arms ammunition. 




Figure 12.~M.0, 34, (alibcr 7 -92 mm, on bipod mount Cfs light machine gun. 
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Figure 13. — M.G. 34. caliber 7.92 mm, on tripod inoinil a.i hi-n: y in,!chuic ;/»;/ 

increased rate of lire, and a i|ii:ck harrcl chaiij^c 
feature iieeessitatcd !))■ the rale of fire wliich 
causes (he io heat rapidlv. 'I"hc weapon is 
fuiidanieiUally similar to the .■''/ and has tlie 

same short recoil action. It lia- no provision for 
single-shot fire. ho\ve\-er. 
(2) Clianrctcri.s'tics. 

Calii.er 7.'L' mm i ().,>12 inch). 

Jami^iIi, (i\-er-al] 49 inches. 

Weight 2.i)4 ])ounds. 

Rate of lire 

(cyclic) 1,_';hi 1,400 rounds 

pi r minute. 

('practical ; \:- l..\l( i 250 rounds 

] ler minute. 
.\ II V .M(i 500 
•■'< lunds per minute. 

LllTeciive ran,i;e \ ■■ L.MC 600 to 800 

\ ards. 
.\^ llv MG 2,000 lo 
2,500 yards. 

I 3 ) . Uuinuiiitioii. 44ii> nK-h liiiii- L^im fires the 
standard (iernian 7,''2 iiim i"in.;! ~^ .immunition. 
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Figure 14. — M.G. 42, caliber 7.92 mm, on bipod mount. 



b. Model 42 Machine Gun {M.G. 42). (1) 
General description. This is the latest type of 
German machine gun known and in most cases 
has replaced the M.G. 34 as a standard dual-pur- 
pose weapon {I'ig. 14). Like the M.G. 34, it 
may be used on a fixed bipod, a tripod mount, or an 
antiaircraft mount. The square barrel casing makes 
this machine gun unsuitable as a tank weapon. 
The main features of the weapon arc the exten- 
sive use of pressings in its construction, a greatly 
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c. Model 15 Machine Gun (M.G. 15). (\) 
General description. Although primarily inlendcd 
as ail aircraft machine gun, the I\LG. 15 has been 
adopted as a ground wca]wn (Fig. 75), using nn 
adapter, which cHps around tlie barrel for attach- 
ing the standard bipod, and a butt extension. 
Tt is a li,i;lit weapon and has short recoil action, 
firing autoiualic onlv. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliljcr 7.92 mm (0.312 inch ). 

Length, over-all 42 inches. 

Weight IS pounds 12 ounces. 

Feed 75-round saddle magazine. 

Rate of fire 

(cyclic) 1,000 rounds per minute. 

(practical) 300 rounds per minute. 

(3) Ammunition. The standard 7.92-mm rim- 
less ammunition is used in this machine gun. 

d. ]\IoDEL 151/20 Machine Gun {M.G. 
151/20). (1) General description. Although 
primaril}' an aircraft machine gun (Fig. 16), it 
also has been found on an improvised ground 
mount as an antitanl^: weapon and triple-mounted 
on a half-tracked vehicle. When used on the 
ground, the gun is hand cocked and mechanics Hy 
fired, instead of utilizing the electrical cocking and 
firing mechanism provided for its use in aircraft. 
The gun is entirely recoil-operated. The 15-min 
M.G. 151 is sometimes used instead of the M.G. 
151/20 on the triple mount. It often is supposed 
that these two are the same gun fitted with inter- 




I'lijurc lo. — M.U. liljiQ, ii JU-mm aircraft machine gtw. 

changeable barri'ls ; this is not the case, although 
the guns are very simihu- in construction. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 20 mm (0.787 inch). 

Length, over-al! 69% inches. 

Weight 93 ' J pounds. 

Feed Disintegrating metallic-link belt. 

Rate of fire 800 rounds per minute. 

Muzzle volocity ( 111'.), 

2.656 feet per second. 

(3) Ainniitnition. This gun fires HE, AP, 
and APlIiC ammunition. 

7. Antitank Weapons 

fl!. Rifles. The original German antitank 
riiles were llie 7.92-min Panzcrbiichsc 38, with 
automatic extraction mechanism, and the 7.92-nira 
Panzcrhiichsc 39, 0])craled entirely by hand. 
These weapons were imi very ef?ective and are 
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now obsolete. Next followed the 20-mm Solo- 
thurn, which was issued in two models: one single 
shot, and the other both single shot and automatic. 
The tendency during 1944 has been to adopt anti- 



tank grenade launclu rs in pi\ m vi:ucv lo rilles, and 
the only relic of ilu->(.- four n^ndcls is the Granat- 
bitchse, which is a Panzcrl'iK lisc modified to 
fire rifle grenades from a rill' launcher cup. 




Figure 17. — Panzcrbiichse 39, a 7.92-mm antitank rift,: 




Figure IS. — Granatbuchse 39, a 7,92-mm antitank rifle modified for launching rifle 'trenadcs. 
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L_ 

Figure 19. — Faustpaironc 2 (S'anscrjausl) 
slwwing launching 

b. Recoilless Antitank Grenade T.auncii- 
ERS — Panzerfanst. This is a scries of antitank 
grenade launchers each bearing the name Panzer- 
faiist but each having a different number after 
the name. 

( 1 ) Panzerfaust 30 

(a) General Description. This weapon, also 
known as the Faustpatrone 2, was the first of the 
four models of recoilless antitank grenade dis- 
chargers to be produced. It is designed for use 
against armor at ranges of about 30 yards, at 
which range a penetration of just over 200 mm 
is obtained. 

The weapon consists of a steel launching tube, 
containing a percussion fired propellent charge. A 
hollow-charge antitank grenade is fired from the 
tube. 

The weapon is fired from the standing, kneeling 
or prone positions, aim being taken o\ er the ver- 
tical sight and the forward end of the bomb. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Diameter of tube 1^ inches. 

0\'er-all length 41 inches. 

Weight 11 pounds. 

(c) Ammunition. The grenade is provided 
with spring steel fins which are ^\rapped around 
the tail for loading and which are released as the 
projectile leaves the tube and stabilize the bomb 
during fight. 

(2) Panzer [aust Klein 30 

This wea])on, also known as the Faustpatrone 1 
or Grctclieii, is a smaller version of the Panzer- 
faust 30 and has a differently sb.aped pro- 
jectile head. The system of operation is the same 
and the range is again about 30 yards. A penetra- 
tion of 140 mm is claimed for this projectile. 

(3) Panserfanst 60 

This launcher is similar in appearance to the 



4-t-miii recoilless anlitank grenade lauiieher, 
tube and grenade. 

Panzcrfaitst 30. A redesigned firing mechan- 
ism has been fitted and also a new sight, which 
has apertures for 30, 60 and 80 meters. 

The tube of lliis \\ea])im is slightl_v thicker than 
that of the Pauzerfau.fi 30 and the weight has 
been increa.sed to 13j j llis. 

The jjcnelration liguru of 200 mn: for the Pan- 
zcrfaust 30 will apply e(|uall_\- well to this weap(jn. 
(4) Panzcrfaiist 100 

This is the latest of ilie Paiizerfaiist series of 
antitank launchers to be encountered. In api)ear- 
ance it is similar to the Panzerfaiist 60, though 
slightly increa.se(l in sizt- and performance. A 
penetration figure of 2(M) nun is claimed for this 
weapon, which is sighted uj) to 150 meters. 

c. RocKirr I.Arxcii [ Raketcnpanzcrhiichsc 
54). (1) General de.wription. This weajwn, 
which is also known as the (Jfenrohr ( Stove])ipe) 
or Paiizer.sxiireck i Tank Terror), is similar to 
the U. S. 2.36-inch mekei launcher ( P>azooka) 
and fires a hollow-charge rocket projectile. The 
laimcher consists of a siee] tube provided with 
fore and back sights and a cocking lever and trig- 
ger which operate an electrical firing mechanism. 
l"or firing, tlie rocket is inserted in the rear of the 
tube, where it is retained in jjosilion by a catch 
and makes a contact with the electrical leads at 
the rear of the laimclKr. W hen tl:e trigger is 
pressed, a magnetized md ])asses through a coil 
located in a liousing nndernealh lliC projector. 
This generates a current w liieli jjrovides the spark 
necessary to ignite the pro])ellent charge in the 
tail end of the projectile. Later models of this 
projector are fitted with steel protective shields 
clamped around the barrel. In each shield there 
is an observation window on the left of the firer. 
These shields eliminate the necessity for the firer 
to wear protective clothing, Tlie Germans claim 
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Figure 20. — Rakctcnpanscrbiichse 54, 

an effective range of 120 meters (130 yards) for 
this weapon. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 88 mm (3.5 inches). 

Lenj^th, over-all 5 feet 4>-j inches. 

External diameter 3.7 inches. 

Weight 20>/. pounds. 

Maximum range 132 yards. 

(3) Ammunition. The projectile is a 7-pound 
hollow-charge rocket containing a propellant in 
the tail tube. The rocket is equipped with a nose 
fuze and a circular tail fin. It measures 2 feet 1^ 
inches in length. 

d. Heavy Rockict Launcher (Rakctcinccrfer 
43 or Piippclicyi). (1) General description. A 
heavier version of the Kaketcnpanaerbiiclise, this 
weapon fires hollow-charge rockets agaiiisl tanks. 
The barrel, mounted on a two-wheeled, single- 
trail carriage with protective shield, has a simple 
hinged breechblock widi striker mechanism. No 
traversing or elevating wheels are provided on 
the carriage; the gun must be held at the required 



on 8S-mm antitank rocket laum-hcr. 

elevation by a spade hand grip and manualh' tra- 
versed on a traversing slide. The weapon has a 
front sight and an .adjuslalile rear sight mounted 
on the barrel. The rear sight is graduated from 
180 to 700 meters i I'AS to 7()i^ xards ). This may 
mean that the weai)on can be used in an antiper- 
sonnel role as a mortar at long l anges. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 88 mm (3.5 inches). 

Length, over-all '* feet 2 inches. 

Weight 270 ])oun(l> i ap])ri)ximately ) . 

Width of carriage 3 feet 3lj inches. 

Height of barrel 1 foot 6 inches. 

Elevation — 18° to -f 15 

(3) ^■liininiiiitinn. The projectile is an 88-mm 
hollow-charge rocket similar In lliat used with the 
Raketeiipancerhiichse, but wiih a llash cap in the 
center of a rimmed Ivase titii\ig <>Ner the end of 
the stabilizing tins. The rimine<l base ser\es as a 
cartridge case and remains in llie breech after the 
projectile has been tired. 




Figure 21. — RaketeuK'crfcr 43 (Piipl^chcn) , SS-»iiii rocl^ct l^rojcctor. 
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Section III. MORTARS 

I. General 

The Germans began ihe war with two principal 
mortars: the 50-mm and 81-mm pieces as com- 
pany and battaUon weapons, respectively. They 
found, however, that these weapons did not match 
the mortar fire power of their enemies, particular!)- 
that of the Russians. Two principal measures 
were taken in an effort to correct this deficiency. 
A short 81-mm mortar was developed for use as 
a light weapon to supplement the 50-mm piece. A 
copy of the Russian 120-mm mortar, which far 
surpassed the performance of any German mortar, 
was adopted. 




Figure 22. — 5 an leichtcr Granatenvierfer 36. 

2. Light Mortars 

a. 50-11 M Mortar (5 cm Leichtcr Graiiaien- 
werfcr 36). (1) General description. This is 
a muzzle-loaded, trigger-fired weapon used solely 
for high angle fire. Elevation is adjusted by an 
elevating arm attached to the baseplate and sup- 
porting the tube, with provision for both coarse 
and fine adjustment. Traverse of about 15 degrees 
in either direction is controlled by a traversing 
arc of conventional design. Two cross-k'\eling 
handscrews, one on each side of the baseplate, 
are used for initial laying and to steady the mortar 
during firing. 



(2j Characlcrislics. 

Caliber 50 mm (1.97 inches). 



Total weight 31 pounds. 

Maximum traverse 34°. 

Elevation 43° to 90°. 

Maximum range 570 yards. 

Weight of shell 2.2 pounds. 



Rate of fire. . . 12 to 20 rounds per minute. 

I .i) Anununition. This weapon fires an HE 
shell weighing 2.2 pounds, including 4.5 ounces of 
TXT explosive filling. 

b. 50-MM AnoMATTc Mortar (5 cm Maschi- 
iiciujranatzvcrfcr). (1) General description. This 
pow er-operated automatic mortar is almost twice 
as long as the standard 50-mm weapon. Six- 
round clips are manuall}' loaded into a rack on the 
left side. As each round is fed onto the breech- 
block, the tube slides down over the shell and 
locks, releasing the firing pin. The feeding, lock- 
ing, and firing mechanisms are electrically oper- 
ated. The mortar has been found only in special 
concrete turrets in fixed defensive systems. These 
emplacements, below ground except for the roof 
of the turret, incorporate ammunition storage, 
power plant, amnnmition hoist, and living quar- 
ters for the crew. 

(2) jlmmunition. Standard 50-mm ammuni- 
tion is fired and a range scak' in the turret indi- 
cates a maximum range of 820 yards. 

3. Medium Mortars 

a. S1-J[M ;\IoRTAR ((V cm Sclnmrcr Granatcn- 
■wcrfcr 34). (1) General description. This 
weapon is the German I'quivalent of the U. S. 
81-mm mortar ^1-1. It is a smooth-bore, muzzle- 
loaded weapon w ith a fi.xed firing pin. The ele- 
vating, lraver.<ing, and cross-leveling mechanisms 
are of conventional design. 

(2) C 'haracterist ics. 

Caliber 81.4 mm (3.19 inches). 



Total ^\-eight 124 pounds. 

Maximum traverse 14°. 

I'Jevation 40° to 90°. 

Maximum ranges firing HE shell 

Main propelling charge 591 yards. 

Additional charge 1 1,094 yards. 

Additional charge 2 1,597 yards. 

Additional charge 3 2,078 yards. 

Additional charge 4 2,625 yards. 

Weight of shell 7.7 pounds. 



Rate of fire. . . 10 to 12 rounds per minute. 
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Figure 24.-8 cm schwerer Granatenwerfer 34 or 81- 
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(3) Ammunition. The HE shell contahis 1.1 
pounds of TNT, and the smoke shell contains 1 
pound of svilphur trioxide. In addition to the 
Standard smoke and HE ammunition, another 
shell known as the "bouncing bomb" was used 
with this mortar to provide air burst, but proved 
unsucci'ssful. This projectile weighed the same 
as the standard HE shell but contained only 0.8 
pound of TNT. 




Figure 25. — 8 cm Kurser Granatenwerfer 42 or short 
81-mm. 

h. Spiort 81-mm Mortar (8 cm Kurzcr Gran- 
atenwerfer 42). (1) General description. This 
weapon reijrescnts an attemj)l lo combine the hit- 
ting power of a medium mortar with the mobilitv 
and lightness of a smaller weapon, such as the 50- 
mm mortar. It is a reduced version of the stand- 
ard 81-mm mortar with modilied elevating and 
traversing gears. The cross-leveling mechanism 
is similar to that used in the U. S. 81-mm mortar 
M-1. 



(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 81.4mm (3.19 inches). 

Total weight 62 pounds. 

Maximum traverse 10°. 

Elevation 47° to 88°. 

Maximimi range 1,200 yards. 

(3) Ammunition. This weapon fires the same 
ammunition as the standard 81-mm mortar, but 
only three increments may be used, giving a maxi- 
nuim range of 1 ,200 yards with HE. 

4. Heavy Mortars 

a. 105-MM Smokk .Mortar {10 cm Nebel- 
zverfcr 35). i 1) General description. This is 
an enlarge<l version of ilu- si;indard 81-mm mor- 
tar, issvied original]}- to < heniica] warfare troops, 
it was intended prim.'irily for firing smoke and 
chemical shells. althouLcli 111", shells now are 
issued. In appearance llie mortar is almost iden- 
tical with the 81-mm mortar, 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 105 mm (4.13 inches). 

Total weight 231 pounds. 

Maximum traverse 13°. 

Elevation 45° to 80°. 

Maximmn range 3,300 yards. 

(with four increments) 
Weight of shell 16 pounds. 

(3) Ammimiiion. Ijoih llli and smoke shells 
weigh 16 pounds. The ill'", shell contains 3.75 
pounds of TNT. 

b. Chemical Mortar {]0 cm Nebclwerfer 
40). (1) General description. This is a smooth- 
bore, breech-loaded wea])"n transported on a car- 
riage from whicl: it can be fired. The mortar is 
of monobloc construction. The unusual breech 
mechani.sm is .so designed that the movement of 
the operating handle cause-; the rear of the mortar 
to ride over the breechblock, wliieh is secured to 
the frame. A bulTer cylinder is located internally 
on each side of the frame, the ImlTer pistons being 
attached to the sides of ilie breechliloek. The car- 
riage is constructed of >ieel tubing and provided 
with elexaling and tra\eising gears and a sight- 
ing arrangement. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 105 mm (4.13 inches). 

Total weight 1,708 pounds. 

TvTaxinuini traverse 14°. 
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Elevation , 45° to 85°. 

Maxiniuni range (] IIC shell) . .6,780 yards. 
Weight of ITK shell 19.1 pounds. 

(3) Ammunition. This mortar fires both HE 
and smoke projectiles. The smoke shell weighs 
0.5 ])()nnd more than the HlC shell. 



Figure 26. — 10 cm Nebelwerfer 40, 

e. 105-^rM Er.xr.n T')i.i-i..\si-. AIoutar (W cm 



l.cichtf //atff'ilcr Turnri. • 1 ) (,'t iicra! descrip- 
tion. This mortar is incor] n irated in underground 
defensive .systems. The ninrlar itself is located in 
the upjier eomparuuent of a large e\lindrical em- 
placement and is C(implelel\ ■ neln^ed except for a 
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small firing aperture covered by a steel shutter. 
'I'he lower compartment is iised for storing am- 
munition and housing the crew. Ammunition is 
carried up to the nioriar on a conveyor belt and is 
nianually loaded. The mortar is a smooth-bore, 
breech-loaded weapon, fitted with a semiautomatic 
breech mechanism, horizontal sliding breechblock, 
and hydro])neumatic recoil system. The mortar 
ttibe is held in a cradle which may be raised and 
locked into firing position. The traversing mech- 
anism is arranged so that turning tlie traversing 
handle rotates the entire lighting comjiartment. 
i'ire normally is controlled electrically from an 
observation post, but also can be controlli-d by 
means of a periscope in the fighting comp<irlment, 

(2) Characteristics. Details of the character- 
istics of this weapon are lacking. Limits of ele- 
vation are 45 degrees to 90 degrees. 

(3) Ammunifimi. Ammunition fired is the 
same as that used with the l()5-mm smoke mortar 
(Nchclwcrfer 40) but with different charge 
weights. 




figure 27. — 12 cm Granatcnwerfcr 42 or 120-mm mortar. 

d. 12()-.Ant ^Mortar [12 cm, Granaicmvcrjcr 
42). (T) General description. This is a virtually 
exact German copy of a standard Russian weapon. 
The mortar itself is of conventional construction 
and consists of a tube, a circular baseplate, and 
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a bipod. It has the advantage of being highly 
mobile. howe\'er, since it is e(|uipped with a two- 
wheeled, f|uickly atlaclu'd axle, and the bipod is 
carried clamjjed to tiie mortar ready for action. 
The weapon can be quickly towed or manhandled 
into a niw tiring ])osiiii)n. The heavy shell and 
long rangi' nf this weapon provide a type of fire 
support comparable with that from the 105-mm 
field howitzer. 

(2) Characlcristics. 

Caliber 120 mm (4.7 iriches). 

Total weight 616 pounds. 

■Maximum lra\rrse 16°. 

Elevation 45° to 85°. 

Ma.ximum range 6,600 yards. 

Weight of shell 35 pounds. 

(3) Amuiiiiiitioii. This mortar fires four 
types of 1 11'" i)r()jectiK >. 




I'igurc ZS. — 20 tin Icichlrr Ladungsix.'crfcr light spigot 
iih'rlar. 

c. 200-M.M J-)(;ji j' Si'jooT Mortar (20 cm 
Lcichtcr Lmiiintjszi'erjcr). i 1) General descrip- 
tion. This wiapon ciiii>isls of a bipod, baseplate, 
.spigot, and spigot arm. Tlie baseplate is of con- 
ventional (ierman design and is provided with a 
socket lo rt'Cei\e the liase-ca]) knob at the lower 
end of the spigot. The bipod is similar to that 
used with the 81-mm and 105-mm mortars but has 
more pt)werlul shock al)>orbers. The spigot is in 
the form of a drawn -teel tube reduced at the 
lower end where it is threaded to receive the sup- 
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porting arm. Two insulated electrical contact 
plates are located above the supporting arm and 
are connected internally to a contact tube running 
to the upper end of the spigot to contact the elec- 
tric primer of the propelling charge. 



(2) Characteristics. 

Diameter of spigot 3.5 inches. 

Total weight 205 pounds. 

Total traverse 5°. 

Elevation 45° to 80°. 

. Maximum range 766 yards. 

(three increments) 
Weight of shell 46 pounds. 



(3) Ammunition. This mortar fires HE or 
smoke projectiles. The HE shell contains IS 
pounds of amatol explosive. Reports indicate am- 
munition known as the "harpoon projectile" is 



also used. This shell is said lo j^ioject a cord and 
grapnel with which to clear mines or networks of 
charges. 

f. 380-m:\i Heavy SncoT Mortar (38 cm 
Sckwerer Ladunystcirf cr) . ( 1 i General descrip- 
tion. No details of this weapon are available, its 
existence having bfen l'stabli^llL■d from identifica- 
tion of a 380-mm HI', spigot shell. This mortar is 
j)robably an enlarged \ersion of the 200-mni 
weapon. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Diameter u\ ^pitjot 6.25 inches. 

\\ 'eight of slull 3.31 pcnnids. 

(3) Ammuiiiiioii. llolh 111, an<] smoke am- 
munition are bred by this iiKHiar. The lil". shell 
bursting charge weighs 110 pnunds. 
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Section IV. ARTILLERY 

I. General 

a. DEVEi.oi'iEENT. The Germans, comparatively 
speaking, neglected their artillery during the early 
stages of the war and since have been compelled 
to give increased thought to it. The German con- 
cept of modern war in 1939 was that of the Blitz- 
krieg or "Lightning War", in which armor and 
the dive bomber jointly were to dominate the 
battlehekl. The enemy was to be softened up by 
bombing and smashed by the tanks, and artillery 
scarcely had more than a subsidiary role. The 
Blitzkrieg was successful against inadequately 
equipped armies, but the gradual recovery of Ger- 
many's enemies and the complete bankruptcy of 
the "Lightning War" theory have compelled the 
Germans to attempt a refurbishing of their artil- 
lery doctrine. 

b. Division Artillery. The division artillery 

weapons with which Germany started the war 
were all of the "18" class (idem Ic. /•".//. 18, 10 
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cm K. 18, 15 em s. l-.il. 18 ), and all these guns 
are still standard. Varinus experimental modifica- 
tions may be standardized eventually as "42" 
series, but no fundamental redesign of any of 
their weapons appcar.s to be contemplated at 
present. 

2. Infantry Guns 

a. 75-MM Light Infantry Gun (7.5 an le. I. 
G. 18). (1) General description. 7. Senile. 

I. G. 18 is an infantry close-support weapon firing 
in both lower and ujjiK'r registers. It has a box- 
t)'pe mount on piieumalic-tired disk wheels, and is 
fitted with a shield. A modification, the le. Geb. 
I. G. 18, has wooden-s])oked wheels, a split tubu- 
lar trail, and no shield : tliis version has similar 
performance and is used by airborne troops, l^oth 
models have an unusual tube, encased in a slipper 
block. Operation of the hreeeh mechanisni causes 
the rear of the tube rise clear of the block for 
loading. 
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(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2.95 inches). 

Length of tulie 34.75 inches. 

Weight in iietion 880 pounds. 

Maximum range 3,900 yards. 

Muzzle velocity 725 feet per second. 

Traverse 12°. 

Elevation —10° to + 73°. 

Traction Motor- or horse-drau n. 

Mountain version Six pack loads, 

(heaviest 165 pounds). 

(3) Ammunition. HIi and hollow-charj,^- 
rounds are fired by this gun. The f IK rounds 
weigh 13.2 and 12.13 pounds. 

b. 75-MM Infantry Gun (7.5 cm Ic. I. G. 37 ). 
( 1 ) General description. The 7.5 cm. Ic. I. G. 37, 
formerly called 7.5 cm Fak 37, consists of a 75- 
mrn tube, 21 calibers long, on the 3.7 cm Pak 
mount. The gun has a four-baflle muzzle brake 
which is square in cross section. 
(2) Charactcri.<;tics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2.95 inches). 

Length of lube 5 feet 1.95 inches. 

Wei.ght in action 1,124 pounds. 

Maximum range ( with trails dug in 3 feet to 
increase elevation) .. .5,630 yards. 

Muzzle velocity 1,165 feet per second. 

Traverse Under 60°. 

Elevation 22° 30'. 

Traction Horse- or motor-drawn. 



(3) . hnimtnilion. Ili^and iinllnw -i liarge ]ivi)- 
jectiles are fired. They are ideiiiic.-il in tlidse used 
with the 7.5 nn le. I .G . !S. Mie Ik illuw -charge 
])rojeclile will penetrate 7S nitii (2.95 inches) at 
.iO degrees from nornial. 

c. 150-jr>[ IIiiAvv 1^•| A^• IK^• Gi n ( /5 cm S. 
I. G. 33). (1) General descri I'tioii. The 15 cm 
s. f. G. 33 is a standard infantry weajion, which 
can be used for liigh- nr low-aii.'de tire. The tube 
is mdnoliloc. with a linrizoiilal -liiling hrecchblock 
and cartridge case obturaiiui!. The piece is 
mounted on a two-wheeled carriage with a box 
trail. Kcccnily this gun has lu rii issued with a 
■tick liondi ti^cd ag.aiust wire .;iid niinelields. 

{ 2 ) Cliaraeleristie.^-. 

Caliber 150 mm ( 5.'' inclie^ ). 

Length of tube 5 feet, 4.57 inclics. 

W'eiglit in a.ctinn 3,360 pc>nnd~. 

Ma.ximnm range (I !!•.). 5, 140 \ards. 

Muzzle veloci;y 7<s7 lul per srciHid. 

Traverse II " 15' 

Llevaticu 0 ii> 7.i 

Traction Ibirsi nr mi'inr-drawn. 

(3) .Immiiniliim. Ill', aiiii •^ninke ])riiiecliles 
are fired, in addition In a -lid, Niimh. l'n>ieclile 
weights are: 1 11^, 8-1 pounds; vmoke. 85 ])otinds ; 
and stick bomb, 197 pounds. 
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Figure 30. — 15 cm s. I.G. 33 (150-mm heavy infantry gun) shozeiiuj box Irail 
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Figure 31. — 7.5 cm Geb. G. 36 (75-mm. mountain hoK'ilj::cr) uiih pcrjorated lylmdrical imisalc brake. 

3. Mountain Guns 

a. 75-MM Mountain Howitzer (7J cm Gch. 
G.36). (1) General description. The /.5 cm Gel>. 
G. 36 is the standard German light mountain 
Jiowitzer. Tlie moiiobloc tube may be fitted witli 
either a baffled or a perforated cylindrical muzzle 
brake. Both the buffer and recuperator arc Ixlow 
the tube. The breachblock is a horizontal sliding 
ty|>c, and the mount has split-box trails, solid 
rubber tires, but no shield. The howitzer may be 
quickl}' broken down into 11 pack loads, the 
heaviest of which arc the tube (249 pounds), and 
the cradle and recoil system (250 pounds). 




Figure 32. — 10.5 cm Geb. H. 40 (105-mm mountain hoimtzcr) ii:ilh doublc-hafflt- iimsde brake. 
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(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2.')5 iiichLs). 

Length of tube 57. n'' in( lic~. 

Wcipbt in action... .I.(i5(l |h)iiiu1s. 
Ma-Nimiiiii l an.m . . 1 il, 1 (III \ arcK. 

.\hizzlc w locily 1.55S U ii )n'r SL'cond. 

'I'ravtTso -id . 

lilcvation -S ici -f 70". 

Traction .1 lorsi-drawn, sledges, 

iir pack. 

(3) Ammunition, i 1 1-', and hollow-charge pro- 
jectiles are fired. Thr 11 li! projectiles weigh 12.6 
pounds, and 12.81 pi minis. The hollow-charge 
projectile weighs 9.75 pounds. 
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b. 105-MM Mountain Howitzer (10.5 cm 
Geb. H. 40). '(1) General description. This 
weapon is the latest German mountain artillery 
piece to appear. It is fitted with a double-baffle 
muzzle brake with wide side flanges, and has a 
horizontal sliding breechblock and cartridge case 
obturation. The split-trail carriage is mounted on 
light alloy wheels. I'^or transport the weapon is 
disassembled into nine loads, the heaviest of which 
is the barrel and muzzle brake (551 pounds). 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 105 mm (4.14 inches). 

Length of tube 11 feet, 3.4 inche.s (in- 
cluding breech ring 
and muzzle brake). 

Weight in action 3,660 pounds. 

Maximum range 13,810 yards. 

Muzzle velocity 1,870 feet per second. 

Traverse 50° 40'. 

Elevation - 4° 47' to + 70°. 

Traction Usually carried by 

horse-drawn cart. 



(3) Ammunition. 
fires semi-fixed J Hi 
charge ammunition. 
32.6 pounds. 
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The 10.5 cm Gcb. H. 40 
smoke, star, and hoUow- 
The HM projectile weighs 



4. Airborne Recoilless Guns 

a. 75-MM AiRBORXF. Recoii.i.fs.'^ Gl'N (7.5 cm 

L. G. 40). (\) General desriipiJon. The 7.5 
cm L. G. 40, formerly known as the 7.5 cm L. G. 
1 (L) Rh., needs no recoil nicclianisni. The breech 
is designed to eliminate recoil b\- emitting part of 
the propellent gases to the rear. Weight has been 
reduced considerably by construciiiig the carriage 
largely of hghi alloys, and the ,L;un may be dropped 
by parachute in two wicker ci ini.ainers. The thin 
horizontal sliding breechblock is hand-operated. 
A Venturi tube extends from the rear of the 
breech which is bored to allnw gases to escape. 
Light metal disk-type wheel.- are iiUed to the 
mount. 




Figure 33. — 7.5 cm L.G. 40 (75-mm airborne recoilless gun) shoiving breech meci^ imsm 
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Figure 34, — 10.5 cm L.G. 40 (105-mm airborne recoilless gun) in traveling f>ositioH. 



(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2.95 inches). 

Length of tube includ- 
ing breech ring and 

jet 45.28 inches. 

Weight in iictioii 321 [louml?. 

Maximum range (HE) .8,900 yanls ("cstimaled). 
Muzzle velocity (HE). 1,238 feet per .second. 
Traverse with elevation 

—15° to + 42" 30° right and left. 

Traverse with elevation 

-^15° to + 20° 360° right and left. 

Elevation with traverse 

of 360° -15° to + 20°. 

Elevation with travcr.se 

of 30°, right and left.— 15° to + 42°. 
Traction Airborne. 

(3) Ammunition. HE, APCIjC, and hollow - 
charge projectiles arc fired. Projectile weijjht.s 
are: HE, 12 pounds, APCBC, 15 pounds; hol- 
low charge, 10.13 pounds. The hollow-charge 
projectile will penetrate 50 mm at 30 degrees from 
normal. 

b. 105-MM Airborne Recoilles.s Gun (10.5 
cm L. G. 40). (1) General description. The 



10.5 cm L. G. -10. formerly known as the 
10.5 cm L. G. 2 A>., like ilic 7.5 cm L. G. 40, ha,s 
a jet at the rear lor thi- escape of part of the pro- 
pellent gases instead ot' a recoil system. There is 
no breechblock. Tlie tiring mechanism is operated 
from the lf>p of ihc hn icli I'iiig and the striker 
hits a j)rinicr in the >i<le of the cartridge. A 
modification of this wcaijoii, the 10.5 cm L. G. 
40/2, also exists 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 105 mm (4.14 inches). 

Length of tube, inchi'l- 

ing jet () fill, 3 inilics. 

VVeiglit in action 85.S iMuinds. 

Maximum range 8,6')4 yards. 

Muzzle velocity (Hh') . 1,009 feet per .second. 

Traverse 80°. 

Elevation — 15° to -f- 40° 30^. 

Traction Airborne. 

(3) Ammunition. HE and hollow-charge 
projectiles are fired. The base of the cartridge 
case has a circular bakt'lile disk which is destroyed 
when the gun fires. ]'ri)jeclile weights are : HE, 
32.63 pounds ; hollow charge, 25.88 pounds. 
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c. 105-MM Airborne Rf.coilless Guv (10.5 
cm L. G. 42). (1) General description. 'Flu- 
10.5 cm G. 42, formerly known as ihe (/'. 2 
Rh, diifcrs from the 10.5 cm L. G. 40 in that it 
has a horizontal sliding breechblock bored for the 
passage of gases to the rear. The mount is made 
of fairly heavy tubing, and is designed for rapid 
dismantling and reassembly. Both air and pack 
transport are possible. A variation, known as 
W.5 cm L. G. 42/1, ditTers in weight f 1,191 
])ounds). It uses the same range tables. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 105 mm (4.14 inches). 

Length of tube 6 feet, 0.28 inch (includ- 
ing jet). 



Weight in action 1.21/ ,"i;inil-. 

Maximum range (HK) .8,1)95 anlv 

Muzzle velocity 1,099 fi 1 1 )n r seaiiid. 

Traverse 360° ai e'evailmis up to 

12° ; 71° 15' at eleva- 
tions over )2°. 

Elevation 15° to -42° 35'. 

Traction Airborne or pack. 

(3) Ammunition. This weapon fires HE, hol- 
low-charge, smoke, and \\V. incendiary projectiles. 
The projectile weights are: 111', .12. .^8 pounds; 
hollow charge, 26.62 and 27.17 pounds: smoke, 
32.36 pounds, and Hli incendiaiy, .v>..^2 jxiunds. 
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I'iuure 36. — 1U.5 cm k. I'.ll. IS (lOi-mm field lumitscr), the sUindard dkiswiial field arlillcry Iwwiiser. 



5. Field and Medium Arfillery 

a. 75-MM Field Gvn 38 (/.5 cm 1-cId Kaiionc 
3S). (1) General dcscripllon. This gun is of 
conventional design, with a semiautomatic hori- 
zontal sliding breechblock. A slotted cylindrical 
muzzle brake is fitted to the monohloc tube. Tlie 
h}'dro[)neumatic recuperator is above the tube, 
and the hydraulic buffer below. Equilibrators 
are spring type. The carriage has split trails of 
riveted box construction and artillery wheels. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2//5 iiu-hes). 

Length of lube 9 feet, 3>4 inches. 

Weight in action 3,136 pounds. 

Maximum range 12,570 yards. 

Muzzle velocity 1,085 fcit per siroiul. 

Traverse 50^, 

lOevalion '. .—5 " to -| 45°. 

'i'raction Tractor. 

( .1 ) . Unuiunitioii. T\\(i ly])es of 1 11*^ shell and 
one hollow-charge shell are fired. The H1'2 shells 
weigh 12.85 pounds and 13.88 pounds, and the 
hollow-charge, 10,07 pounds. 

1). 1()5--MM Field Howitzer {10.5 cm Leielite 
fell! Ilaubitze 18). (I) General dcscripllon. 
This is ihe standard divisional field artillery ho- 
witzer developed during the last war. It has a 
hydropneumatic recoil system and a hea\y. 
simply designed breech mechanism with a hori- 
zontal sliding block and cartridge case obturation. 
The first modification of the original model aj)- 
peared in 1941 when a muzzle brake of conven- 
tional design was fitted to permit a new long- 



range cliarg\' to be fired, increasing the range by 

I, 800 \;tnls. riiis \ er>i(jn is known as the Ic. F. 
If. 7(V ( .]! J. r,v 1944 ,-1 second modification had ap- 
peared, the Ic. 1'. II. lS/40. The tube of the Ic. 
P. II. 18 (M) was iiKninted on the carriage 
already in large scale production for the 7.5 Pak 
■10 (75-mni AT gun). By modifying the elevat- 
ing and firing mechanisms, the rate of fire was 
increased, and a more efficient muzzle brake de- 
creased the recoil load. The 10.5 cm le. P. II. 
18 (M) an.l the le. P. If. 18/40 are ballistically 
ideinical and lia\e the >;nne firing tables. 

( 2 ) Cliaraclerislic.< i of 1/1.5 cm le P. H. 18/40). 

Caliber 1(15 mm (4.14 inches). 

l.eil.mh uibe 1(1 I'eet, 8.252 inches. 

(inchidiii!,' breecli l iiii; 

and mu/./.le brake ) 

W'ciillil in action 4,.i20 poiuuls. 

Ma.ximiim ran.ne 1,<,4S0 \ards. 

Muzzle \el(ieiiy 1,772 feet p<'r second. 

Traverse 5(j . 

l-".levatinii rj" til : 40°. 

Traction Tractur. 

i3) . Imnmiiilian. Ill',, stnoke, incendiary, il- 
htminaiiiig, pfojcigaiiila. holk)w-charge, HE sabot, 
;ind Al' sabot shells arc fired. (Sabot shells ma}' 
not be fired frotn guns equi])ped with existing 
muzzle brakes, however.) The weight of HE 
])roiectiles is 32 pounds, 11 ounces. 

c. 150-MM Ah-inruM Howitzer (15 cm s. F. 

II. 18). (1) General description. The 15 cm 
s. /■'. If. 18 is the standard divisional artillery me- 
dium howitzer, with the same mount as the 10 cm 
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Figure 37. — i5 cm s. F.I I. 18 (150-mm medium h(ni.'il::cr) in firiim f'n.utioii. 




Figure 38.— 15 cms. F.II. 18 (150-mm medium hoi^itzer) in travelmu /-usilif,. 
K. 18, the standard medium gun. Thi- tube is (2) (.'liaraclrri.ities. 

solid, and loose in its jacket. The manually opcr- Calilu r 150 imn i 5.n.(i iiulu^.). 

ated breech, with horizontal sHding block, has LchkiU m" tnlx- 14 i\ i -.In iiKlK->. 

continuous-pull firing mechanism and cartridge \\ci;Ji( m action IZOOf, i.nmi.N. 

,^ .. r- ■ -i-L i r.^ 1 Maximum ransji' 14,630 \ .inl-. 

case obturation, bprmg cquilibrators arc fitted. , ... , , 

' =' 1 Muzzle Vlli.l-ltV l./(l.-- I'd -(lOIIll. 

The carriag'e has split-box trails, and doiiI)Ic-disk, (with charge 8) 

solid rubber-tired wheels. A new model of this Travcrst' 60°. 

weapon, called the 15 cm s. F. H. 18/40, is fitted F.lcvaiion 1' .^i'' i.. 4.i". 

with a muzzle brake. The same ammunition is Traction Il-rs. ir;uu,t--<Wn. 

fired at higher muzzle velocity, 1,952 feet per sec- (3) Aiiiiiiinii/iou. IIM. am i-coticreie, AT', and 

ond, increasing maximum range to 16,514 yards. smoke projectiles an- firi-d. Projectiles weigh 

An s. F. H. 42, a further modification, has also 95.7 pounds. The pro])elleiii eli.irge consists of 

been reported. eight increments. 
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r'ujHrc 39. — s. 10 cm K. IS (l(>5-m.m medium (/iiii) in f.riitq f-^>>ili(>ii. 




Figure 40. — j. 10 cm K. IS (105-mm medium ijun) with tube iu trmvliiui fosition. 



(1. 105-jiM Mkdu-m (ii x (.V. JO cm K. IS). 

(1 ) General description. The JO cm K. 18 is the 
standard medium gun. It has a mnum inter- 
changeable with that of the 15 cm s. F. H. 18. The 
breech is hand-operate<l, with horizontal sliding 
block and cartridge case obturation. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 105 mm (4.14 inches). 

Length of tube 17 feet 11.28 inches. 

Weight in action 11,424 pounds. 



Maximum ratine ii i.S.^n \ nrcls. 

Muzzle M'ldcity 2.740 feet per sccimd. 

Traverse W. 

Elevation - T MY to + 45°. 

Traction llor--e- or motor-drawn, 

(3) .liumuHition. ill''.. A T, .-md .\ PCBC pro- 
jectiles are fired. rtDjectile weights ;ire : HE, 
.33.5 pomids. AP, 31.25 pounds; APCBC, 34.63 
pounds. Three charges, .small, medium, and large, 
are used. 
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Figure 41. — 15 cm K. 18 (150-mm heavy gmi) iit trai'cting position. 



e. 150-MM Gun {15 cm K. IS). { \) General 
description. The 15 cm K. IS has the characler- 
istic features of German "18" class field artillery 
design, including the recuperator above and the 
buffer below the tube. A cartridge case accom- 
plishes obturation, and the usual horizontal shding 
breechblock is manually operated. Jwo hydro- 
pneumatic equilibrators are bolted to the tube 
jacket. The mount is sprung on two wheels, and 
has a box trail. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 150 mm (5.9 inches). 

Length of tube 27 feet, 0.5 inch. 

Weight in action 14.22 toii'^. 

Maximum range 27,040 yards. 

Muzzle velocity 2,838 feet per second. 

Traverse 12°. 

Elevation —40° to + 4S°. 

Traction Motor-drawn. 

(3) Ammunition. HI", streamline, AP, and 
anti-concrete projectiles are fired. Projectile 
weights are : HE, 94.6 pounds and anti-concrete, 
95.7 pounds. 

f. 150-MM Gun [15 cm K. 39). (1) General 
description. The 15 cm K. 39, a later version of 
the 15 cm K. 18, is used either as a field gun on 
its split-trail, rubber-tired carriage, or as a coast 
defense gun, with its field carriage mounted on the 
turntable of an eiiiplaccd platform. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 150 mm (5.9 inclies). 

Length of tube 27 feet 0.84 inch. 

Weight in action 13.44 tons. 

(without platform) 



Maximum range 27,040 x.nds. 

Muzzle velocity 2,KW u ■ i V' second. 

Traverse on wheels ... .()0 '. 
Traverse on platform. .300 . 

Klcvation - 4 tu 45 \ 

Traction Motor drawn. 

(.^) Ammunition. The gun lires 11 1'^ stream- 
line, anti-concrele. senii-Al'. aiid Al' projccliles. 
Projectile weights are: llh: *'4.r) and 99.25 
pounds; anti-concrete, '^5.7 ixiuiids: semi-AP 
99.25 pounds; AP, 90.25 ]H)uii<1s. 

g. 170-jrM (}u.\ (17 cm K. in M'"'rsrr l.afcttc). 
(1) General description. The // em K. in Mrs. 
Laf. is a kjng-range. iiioliile gtm mounted on the 
21 cm Morser IH ( 210-nini how ilzer ) carriage. It 
has a buiit-u]) tube, an<l a se])aiatt' recoil mechan- 
ism for the upi)er carringe. which also luoves in 
recoil. The breeeli iiiecliaiii-iii nperaled manu- 
ally. The gun has ;t horizoiual sliding block and 
cartridge case obluraticjii. in ^pile of its weight, 
the gun can be put into anil i.iken ciui of action 
very ra])i(llv. .\ tiring ])laifnini is lowered by- 
jacks, and the wheels are raised fur firing. One 
man, with a trail s])ike, can tr.'iverse the gun 360 
degrees around this jilatform, 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 170 mm (').7'' inches). 

Length of tulit' 28 feel -Vh inches. 

Weight in action 10.04 u.ti-.. 

Maximum ran.ye ,!2 370 \ards. 

( H K streamline') 
Muzzle velocity 3.035 ten per second. 

(HF. streamline') 
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tV^ii^'^''^^*.-^ 

_ . - f ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ » ■ 'Mii'^'Titri^^ -Jfr*'": 

Figure 42. — ^27 iC. in Mrs. Laf. (170-mm gun mounted on 210-mm howitzer carriage). 

Traverse (on traversing carriage. Tiie brccdi mechanism is operated 

• manuallv, and has a hdi-izontal sliding block with 

Elevation 70° (Actually limited to 50° , • , ' , , ,. , c ■ „ i 

by a stop) cartridge case obturatKin. in action, a nrmg plat- 
form is lowered on jacks and the wheels are 

(3) A))imunition. HE streamline, HEBC raised; tlie rear of the trail is supported by a 

streamline, and AP projectiles are fired. The HE traversing paiii. When traveling, a two-wheeled 

l)rojectiIe weighs 138 pounds, and the HEBC, 148 trailer is attached to and su])ports the trail, while 

potmds. ^ se])arate traveling carriage supports the tube. 

\i. 2\Q-u\ino\vnzv.v. (21 cniM'drscr 18),. (\) (2) Chamctmstks. 

General description. The 21 cm Morscr 18 is the Caliber 210 i„m (8.27 inches). 

, , , , „, . ... I^eiietli 111 tube 21 I eit 4.37 inches. 

Standard heavy howitzer. Ihe piece recoils in a •' , • „ i 

■' Welkin 111 action i(i,/4(l ikhhkIs. 

cradle tninnioned to an u]iper carriage. This .Ma.xiniiim ranijc l,S„«)(i yards. 

upper carriage also moves in recoil along a lower Muz/k- vcliu-iiy l,«.v) feet per second. 
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Figure 43. — 21 cm Mrs. IS (210-mm howitzer) zvith tube elevated. 

Traverse 16°. concrete projectik"; .ire fired, a.- well as a fin- 

^'-'evation 70°. stabilized, aiili-o mcni,- stick liuml,. Tlie HE pro- 

'T''^'^*'"" Motor-drawn. -^^^^^^^ ^^.^.j^.j,^ ^,4,; ^„ti.concrete 

(3) Anumatition, HE .streamline and anti- projectile 2fa8 pounds. 
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luyiirf 44.~2.S cm s. Pc. }i 41 (2H/20-mm tafcrcd-tun-c anlilank ,;un). 



6. Antitank Artillery 

a. 28/20-MM Antitank Gun {2.8 cm s. Pc. B 
II). (1) General description. This first Ger- 
lich high velocity tapere(l-l)ou! antitank gun ap- 
peared in 1941. The monobloc tube has a semi- 



Muzzle vtlucity . 

Tr;i\Trsc 

Elevation 



. .4.6(10 ferl per sicotid. 
. .f)0^ 

. .-5° lo + 45°. 




Figure 45.—Airbor>ic version of 2.S cm .<;. Pg. B. 41 
(28/20-mm tapercd-horc antitank gun). 

automatic breech with horizontal sliciing-wcdoi- 
block, and is fitted with a muzzle brake. An air- 
borne version exists which consists of an identical 
tube on a light alloy cradle and two-wheeled tubu- 
lar mount. This version weighs 260 pounds. 
(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber (initial) 28 mm (1.1 inches). 

(emergent) 20 mm (0.78 inch). 

LcuKth of tube 5 feet 7.62 inches. 

Weight in action 501 pounds. 



( 3) Anunitniiion. 1 1 V. and AP ( tungsten car- 
hide core) i-dimds arc fired. IVojcctile weights 
are: HK, ,3.1 nunccs: and .\ P, 4.6 ounces. The 
AP ammunition will penetrate 53 mm (2.09 
inches ) at 400 yards, 30 degrei's from normal. 

b. 37-Mir .Vntit.v.nk Ci x [ 3.7 cmPak). (1) 
General description. I 'l irmcrl_\- the main German 
antitank gun. this weajMiu is still likely to be met. 
Ai' 40 ammunition gives the gun a reasonable 
licnclralion ]>crforniaiuc at ranges up to 400 
yards. The brceclihlock is hin-izontal sliding type, 
and the .shield is ;;,(j-inch armor jjkUe. 

(2) Characteristics. 

C'^'i'i'T V mm (1.45 indies). 

Length of lube 5 f, cr 5.52 inches. 

Weight in action <i7t) pounds. 

Muzzle veil ieity(.\l '40) ..f,4.^() t"eel per second. 
Muzzle velocity (.A I') 2,(i25 feet per smmd. 

Traverse ()()°. 

Elevation 8^ to + 25". 

I raetion .\lolor-(h'au n ; carried in 

truck ; airborne. 

(3) Ammunition. III'., AP, and AP 40 pro- 
jeciiles arc lln-d, as well as a hollow-charge Stick 
bomb. IVojcctile weights are : IIK, 1.38 pounds; 
AP, pounds; and AP 40. 1 2.5 oitnces. The 
stick bomb, 6.25 inches in diameter, weighs 18.75 
l)ounds. Penetration oi' lionii igeiieous armor at 
400 yards, 30 dcgrc<-s i'rcm inirnial, firing AP 40 
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l.u/ure 46.-3.7 cm I'ak (37-mm antitank gun), 5 an I'ak 3.S (50-nun anlilanb gun), and 7.5 cm I'ak 40 (73-vim 

antitank gun) (front to rear). 

ammunition is 49 mm (1.93 inches). The stick 
bomb will penetrate about 6 inches of homogene- 
ous plate. The range at which a moving target 
may be hit does not exceed 150 yards. 

c. 42/28-MM Antitank Gun (4.2 cut le. Pak 
41). (1) General description. The 4.2 cm le. 
Pak 41 is the second of the tapered-bore anti- 
tank gun series. The nionobloc tu1)c is long- with 
obvious external as well as internal taper, and has 
no muzzle brake. The horizontal sliding breech- 
l)lock is hatul-operatcd. The mount is identical 
with that of the 3.7 cm Pak, but with a double 
upper shield. A second shield, ")^6-inch thick, is 
riveted to the standard shield, with an intervening 
space of approximately I'ys inches. 
(2) Characteristic;. 

Caliber (initial) 42 ram (1.65 iiK-hes). 

(cmorgtm) ... .28 mm (1.1 inches). 

T.ensth of tube 7 feet 4.5 inches. 

Weight in action 990 iiotinds. 

Muzzle velocity 4,100 feci per second. 

Traverse 44°. 

Elevation - 8° to + .32°. 

Method of traction Motor-drawn. 

{?,) ,-lnuiiuiiition. and AP (Tungsten 

carbide core) rounds are fired. Projectile weiglils 
are : HE, 0.36 pound, and AP, 0.69 pound. At 
700 yards this weapon, firing AP ammunition, 
will penetrate 68 mm (2.88 inches) of armor at 
30 degrees from normal. 

d. 50-MM Antitank Gun (5 cm Pak 38). (1) 
General description. This gun, introduced in 
1941 to replace the 3.7 cm Pak, is mounted on a 
split-trail carriage of conventional design. 'I'lie 
inonobloc tube is fitted with a muzzle brake, and 



Figure 47. -4.2 cm le. Pak 41 (42/2S-mm tapcred-bore 
antitank gun) .<h<n^'ing jroiil >l d'inbU' shield. 

the breech mechanism is seiniauumiatic with a 
horizontal sliding block. Solid rubber tires are 
fitted, and the shield consists <>i two 4-min armor 
plates about 1 inch apart. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 50 ir. , ( inches). 

Length of tlil;e 10 fe>i. I.'IO inches. 

Weight in action J.Old iionml-. 

Muzzlevelocit\ (A 1 '4(1).. 1,9411 int per second. 
Muzzle velocity ( A 1') . .2,74i I u ct in r second. 
Muzzle velocity (UK). 1.801) i.it pi i' second. 

Traverse 6o°. 

Elevation ■ 1!^ t" 27". 

Traction 1 hill-i racked tractor. 

(3) .4iininiiii!i(>ii. TrojcciiK' wciglits arc: AP, 
4.56 pounds : AP 40. 2.025 ]M>tiiuls ; and HE, 3.94 
I)ounds. Penetration, firing aniinnnition, is 56 
mm (2.2 inches) <>\ armor at LOCK) yards at 30 
degrees from normal. 
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I'iytirc 49. -7.5 cm I'ak 97/3S (75-iniii antitank <jun) i^ith .S'olulhtini mitzdc brake. 



V. 75-. MM Anti-iank (iuN (7.5 fill Pak 10). 
(1) General description. The 7.5 cm Pak '10 is 
similar in appearance to the 5 cm Pak 3S. The 
monobloc tube is fitted witli a double-baffle muzzle 
brake, and the breech mechanism is semiautomatic 
with a horizontal sliding block. The carriage, with 
tubular split trail, has solid-rubbcr-tired wheels 
and torsion bar suspension and may be towed at 
;ibout 25 miles an hour. The shield consists of 
two 4-mm armor plates spaced about 1 inch apart. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2.95 inches). 

Length of Uibe 11 feet 4 inches. 

Weight in action 3,136 pounds. 

Muzzle velocity (AP40) .3,250 feet per second. 



Mii/zle velocily 

(.■\PCBC) J.53() feel per secoml. 

Mn//,lc \eli)city ( 1 1 !•',). 1 ..SOI.) feel per second. 
.Muzzle velocity (liollou 

charge) 1.47fi feet per second. 

Traverse 'i5\ 

Klevation .V tr. \- 22", 

'I'raction Motor-drawn. 

I 3 ) . Immiiuitioii. W ei,t;Ill,■^ of jirojecliles fii-ed 
from this gun are : HE, 12.54 pounds ; APCBC, 15 
])0un(ls; AV shot, 9.125 pounds; hollow charge, 
9.97 pounds; and siii(>i<c 13.7 pounds. With 
APCBC ammunition, penetration of homogeneous 
armor is 102 mm (4.02 inches) at 30 degrees 
from normal, at 1,000 yards. 
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Figure 50. — 7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) (3-imh luititaiik rjuii)- 



i. 75/55-MM Antitank Grx (7.5 cm Pak 41 ). 
(1) General description, 'iliis was the third 
tapcred-bore antitank gun to be introduced. It 
has a muzzle brake, and a seniiautoinalic vertical 
sliding breechblock. A cylindrical cradle, covering 
the rear half of the tube, is attached to the shield 
by a spherical universal joint. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2.95 inches). 

(initial) 

Caliber SS mm (2.17 inches). 

(omerKcnt) 

Length of lulie 13 feet 7.37S inches. 

Wcigiit in action 3,136 pounds. 

Muzzle velocity 3,936 feet per second. 

(estimated) 

Traverse 60°. 

Elevation —10" to -f 18°. 

Traction Motor-drawn. 

( 3) /linnimiition, AP and HK projectiles are 
fired. The AP ]jrojcctilc weighs 5.68 pounds, of 
whicli 2.01 [K Hinds is tungsten carbide cure. The 
AP ])rojecttle will penetrate 130 mm (5.12 inches) 
of homogeiK-ous armor plate at 30 degrees from 
normal at 1,000 yards. 

g. 75-MM AxTiTAxic Gi:n (7.5 cm Pak 

97 /3S). (1) Ccneral description. This weapon, 
originally introduced in 1942, consists of tlie well 
known l-Yench 75-inm gun. Model 1897, mounted 
on the 5 cm Pak 3<S' carriage, and tilted with a 
long perforated muzzle brake. The breech mech- 
anism is hand-operated with eccentric screw-type 
block. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 75 mm (2,95 inches). 

Length of tnbc 9 feet 8 inches. 

Weight in action 2,624 pounds. 



MtizzU- velocity ( 1 1 1'.) . 1 .78.x 1.8Q2 I . el per 

Muzzle velocity (hollow 

charge) 1,47() feel iier second. 

Muzzle velocity (AP)..I,87() feel per second. 

Traverse 60°. 

Elevation — 8^ t" -- 25°. 

Traction Motor-drawn. 

(3) Ammunition. AP, HI'., and liollow-charge 
projectiles are fired. AP atid HI", projectiles 
weigh 14.8 pounds, and 13.4 pounds respectively. 

h. 3-Inc!i Antitank Gi n (7.62 cm Pak 36 
(r). (1) Ceneral description. The 76.2 cm Pak 
36 (r) is a (ierman modified antitank version of 
the 7.62-cm ]\u.ssian field gun, 296 ( r). The built- 
up tube is relwred lo lake a longer cartridge ease, 
and a two-baifle muzzle brake is added. The 
breech mechanism is semiautomatic with a vertical 
sliding block. 

(2) Cliaracterislies. 

Caliber 7(i.2 nun ( o inches). 

Len^rlh <;f lube 12 f. e! ';.,i5 inches. 

Wcisibt in action 3,5()1 poinuN. 

(without 'iliieM) 
Muzzle velocity 

(.\rCr>C.) 2.4,^1". fed per >econd. 

Muzzle \eloeity ( 11 1".) . 1 .^or f, , i per second. 
Muzzle velocity (A I '40) ..i.52ri fiei per second. 

Traverse 60°. 

b.lexatioii r ■ I 75^. 

Traction MoU ir-ilraun. 

(3) Ammunition. AP( i;f. .\P 40. and HP- 
projectiles are tired. Project ile weights are: 
APCP.C, 16,72 iM,mi(P; 10. '*.24 p.mnds; HI'., 
\2.(A pounds, i'enelialidti. liring Ai'CilC ].)ro- 
jectiles at 1,000 yards at 30 degrees from normal, 
is 83 mm (3,27 inches) of homogeneous arnjor 
plate. 
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i. 3-INCH Antitank Gun {7.62 cm Pak 39). 

(1) General description. This 3-iiich antitank 
\^m\ is a modified version of the Kussian field gwn 
7.62 cm F.K. 297 (r). The chamlicr is liorcd out, 
and a 7.62 Pak 36 muzzle brake is fitted. The 
breech mechanism is semiautomatic with a vertical 
sliding block. The mount has box-type trails and 
pneumatic tires. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 76.2 mm (3 inches). 

Length of tube 11 feet S inches. 

Weight in action 3,360 pounds. 

Muzzle velocity 2,230 feel per second. 

Traverse 57°. 

Elevation —6° U> + 45°. 

Traction Motor-drawn. 

(3) Ammunition. This gun fires the same 
ammunition as the 7.62 cm Pak 36 (r), but has 
somewhat lower performance. 

j. 88-MM Antitank Gun {8.8 cm Pak 43). 
(1) General description. The <?.<? cm Pak 43 is 
an electrically fired, semiautomatic gun on a two- 
bogie cruciform mount. It may be fired from its 
wheels if the direction of fire is within 30 degrees 
of the longitudinal girders, but must be fired with 
its platform on the ground when used in an ar- 
tillery role. With platff)rni down, the top of the 
shield is only 5 feet 6'/^ inches higii. An auto- 
matic firing cut-out restricts elevation when firing 
over the legs to 12 degrees on early mrxints and 16 
degrees on later mounts. The S.S cm Pak 43 is 
ballistically identical with the 8.8 cm Pak 43/41. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 88 mm (3.45 inches). 

Length of tube 21 feet 7.25 inches. 

Weight in action 8,000 pounds. 
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Muzzle velocitj' (Ht i J,4(>0 feet per second. 
Muzzle vekx-ity 

(ArC'HC) ,12S(I feet per .second. 

Muzzle vclncilN ( Al'4ll ) ..i. 7(15 feet per second. 

Traverse . 

Elevation S lo |- 40°. 

Traction 'trucinr. 



(3) Ammumtion. \\ eight of projectiles fired 
from this gun are: 111', 20.C)8 pounds; ATCBC, 
22 pounds, and 22.36 punnd^ ; x\V 40, 16 pounds ; 
Hollow charge, 1().S pnunils. At 1,500 yards, the 
APCBC and AP 40 jtn ijectiles will penetrate ap- 
proximately 130 mm 5.12 inches) of homo- 
geneous armor pl.'ile al ,^l> digrees from normal. 

k. 88-MM AxTiTA.vk (liN i S.S cm Pak 43/41). 

(1) General description, 'i'liis 88-mm gun, 71 
calibers long, is mounud on an orthodox two- 
wheeled carriage. The legs of the split trail are 
hinged to a base which also mounts the U])])er car- 
riage. The wheels, on stub axles, are sprung ur- 
depcndentlv. The gun h.is ;i fi)in--point su]jport 
when firing. A muzzle iir.ike is fitted, and the 
breech mechanism is semiauloniatic with a hori- 
zontal sliding block. 

(2) Characl eristics. 

Caliber n.^ mm (3.4/) inches). 

Length of tube 2\ \vv\ 7.25 inches. 

Weight in aclioii ]ii>iiiiib. 

Muzzle velocil\- (.\l'4n ) .,!, 71)5 feel pi r second. 
Muzzle veUici'.y 

(AI 'CHC) i.2,S0 feet per -second. 

Muzzle velocity ( 1 1 i-'. ) . 2,40:) feet per second. 
Muzzle velocity (holU)\\ 

charge) l.'^bS feet per second. 

Traverse 5i> '. 

Elevation 5'' !o + 38°. 

Traction .Motor-drawn. 




Figure 51. — 8.8 cm Pak 43 (88-min antitank huh) oh a cruciform mnunt. 
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Figure 52.~S.8 an Pak 43/41 (88-mm antitank gun). 

(3) Ammunition. Projectile weights are : HE, (b) Characteristics. 

20.68 pounds; APCBC, 22.36 pounds, and 22 Caliber 20 mm (O./O indi). 

pounds- AP 40, 16 pounds; holW chargi.', 16.8 Length of tube .=;6.f) iiulKS. 

pounds. At 1,500 yards, the APCBC and AP 40 Weight in action UM ,;onn.ls. 

^ . ., ■ 1 nr. Effective ceihn,c 3,.M)() net. 

projectiles will penetrate approximately 130 mm Maximum horizontal 

(5.12 inches) of homogeneous armor plate at 30 j-apg^ 5,2,^0 

degrees from normal. Rate of fire: practical. . 120 ri'iiiuls pir minute. 

Muzzle velocity (HK). 2.95(1 feet Jut sicond. 

f A i- • Xi A_L'1I . Muzzle velocitv (.MM . .2,f)2.T liit Ikt sicond. 

7. Antiaircraft Artillery , , , ■ , 

' Muzzle velocity (AIMO) .,1.2,1(1 in t i>t r second. 

a. General. German antiaircraft guns have Traverse M,(r'. 

been increasingly developed as dual-purpose, or as Elevation 12 h> -i- '«) . 

. , , .... Traction .Moti ii -drau n or SI'. 

With the 88-mm antiaircraft gun, multipurpose Antiaircraft .sishts PM^-L-i-r S5. 

weapons. All standard German antiaircraft guns LiucaHsier 21, Sclmrhckr. isrisin- 30/3S. 

may be used against ground targets, and armor- AmmuniliuH. ProjcH-iih- vNci-ht> arc: HI'.. 

piercing ammunition is available in all calibers. 42 ounces; AP, 5.2 ounco : and AP 40, 3.6 

(Antiaircraft rocket weapons are described in ounces. 

Section VII.) (2) 20-mm Auiialrcrajt (,iin (2 cm J-lak 38). 

b. Automatic Weapon.s. (1) 20-mm. Anti- (a) General description. 'VU^ 2 cn, flak 38 
aircraft Gun (2 cm Flak 30). (a) General de- introduced to replace the 2 cm hlak 30. It ts op- 

. . ^, ~ T-r 7 7/1 ^1^11 erated bv short-barrel recoil, :ind the residual pres- 

scnptwn. The 2 cm Flak 30 was the standard - .,, ,, .r t_-i 

, r 1 sure of gas m the barrel. I.xcept for a highvi- 

light antiaircratt gun until the introduction of the ^^^^^.^ ^^^^ ^ . ^^^^^ ^^^^^ .^^ performance 

2 cm Flak 38 and the Flakvierhng 38. It is recoil- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ .^^^^^^ vAOuni^^l on a 

operated, fed by a 20-round magazine, and may 760-pound carriage, which may be disassembled 

be fired either full or semiautomatic. A combined easily into 27 loads for mountain warfare. The 

flash hider and muzzle brake is used The carriage total weight of the gun on this light mount is 1,01 3 

consists of an undercarriage leveled by three ad- pounds. This combination is designated 2 cm Gel). 

justable feet, and a top carriage supported on ball Flak 38. (The normal 2 cm Flak 38 gun and 

bearings. mount weigh 1.650 jiounds traveling.) 
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Figure S3. — 2 cm Flak 30 (20-mm antiaircraft gun) on half-track. 




Figure 54. — 2 cm Flak 38 (20-mm antiaircraft oun). 
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Figure 55. — 2 cm I'lak 38 in firiiui position. 




Figure 56. — 2 
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cm Geh. Flak 38 (20-mm mountain anti- 
aircraft gun). 



(h) Cliaraclcrtslic;. 

Caliber 20 mm ( (1.79 inch). 

Length of tube 56.6 iiu bcs. 

Weight in action S06 iionnds. 

ElTcctivc Cfiling 3,500 

Maximum horizontal 

range 5,230 \;u ils. 

Rate o£ fire: practiial . . ISO |i> 220 rounds per 
niiniiic. 

Muzzle velocity (111-'.") .2,950 frit per second. 
Muzzle velocity (.M')- -2,625 in i I'cr second. 
Muzzlevclocity(AP4(l) .3,250 in i per second. 

Traverse ,360°. 

Elevation -20' t- 90'. 

Traction Motor-drawn, ]\K, SP. 

Antiaircraft sights: Flakvisicr SH, 
Lincalrisicr 21, Sclviijcbckrci.s-riticr 30/38. 

(c) Ammunition. Weights of projectiles fired 
by this gun are : TIE, 4.2 oiina's ; AP, 5.2 ounce.s ; 
and AP 40, 3.6 ounce.s. 
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(3) ZO-mm Four-Barreled .Intiaircraft Gun 
cm Flakvierling 38). (a) General description. 
The 2 cm Flakvierling 38 consists of four 2 cm 
Flak 38's on a triangular-base mount wiili three 
levehng jacks. Muzzle preponderance is counter- 
acted by an equihbralor bolted to the mount. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Caliber 20 mm (0.79 inch). 

Length of tube 56.6 inches. 

Weight in action 1.68 Ions. 

Effective ceiling 3,500 feet. 

Maximum horizontal 

range 5,230 yards. 

liate of fire: practical. .700 to 800 rounds per 
mimilc. 

Muzzle velocity (llli) .2,950 feet per second. 
Muzzle velocity (AP).. 2,625 feet per second, 
Muzzlevclocily(AP40) .3,250 feet per second. 
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Traverse 360°. 

Elevation —10° to + 100°. 

Traction .Motor-drawn, SP, or 

static. 

Antiaircraft sights: llakriskr 10. 
Lincak Uicr 21. Sclr:^H-iH-krci.svi.ucr 30/38. 
(c) Ammunition. Weights of projectiles fired 
are : HE, 4.2 ounces : AV, 5.2 ounces ; AP 40, 3.6 
ounces. 

(4) 37-mm Antiaircraft Gun {3.7 cm Flak 
18, 36, and 37). i :i i General descripti-on. The 
3.7 em Flak 18 lias a i;,onol)loc tube, and an auto- 
matic aciiuu opcratcil by barrel recoil and residual 
gas jn-essure. A combination muzzle brake and 
flash eliniiiialur is tilled. The cruciform mount 
has two bogies, and scre\\ -tyi)e leveling jacks. The 
3.7 cm I'lak 36 is ideiilical ballistically with the 



1 i 
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Figure 57.-2 cm Flakvicriimj 38 (20-mm four-barreled antiaircraft gun). 
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Figure 58—3.7 cm Flak 36 (37 -mm antiaircraft gun) mounted uii half-track. 
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flak IS. It is mounted on a triangular platform 
on three adjustable leveling feet. Piece and mount 
are carried on a two-wheeled trailer. Weight in 
action is 1.71 tons. The 3.7 cm Flak 37 consists 
of a normal 3.7 cm Flak IS mounted on a modi- 
fied carriage. Ballistically, it is identical with 3.7 
cm Flak 18 and 36. 
(b) Characteristics. 

Caliber 37 mm (1,45 inches). 

Length of tube 10 feet 8.75 inches. 

Weight in action 1.93 tons. 

Effective ccihng 5,000 feet. 

Maximum horizontal 

range 7,200 j-ards. 

Rate of fire: practical. .80 rounds per minute. 

Muzzle velocity 2,690 feet per second. 

Traverse 360°. 

Elevation —5° to + 85°. 

Traction Motor-drawn. 

Antiaircraft siglits : Flak-znsicr J3, 

Flakz'isicr 37 (for Flak 37), Schti'cbcdornvisicr. 

(5) 37-iiiin Antiaircraft Gun {3.7 cm Flak 
43). (a) General description. Although this 
gun does not differ externally from the 3.7 cm Flak 
18, 36, and 37, it has a completely different, fully 
automatic, gas-operated action. The gun is fed by 
eight-round clips on a fixed loading tray iti the 
left side. Using a fixed firing pin, it fires on the 
forward movement of the bolt. Of low build, the 
3.7 cm Flak 43 has a pedestal mount with a shield. 
A twin version known as the Flakzu'ilVuig exists, 
with one gun mounted above the other. The guns 
may be fired together or independently. In action 
the twin version weighs 3.08 tons. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Caliber 37 mm (1.45 inches). 

Length o{ tube 9 feet 8.16 inches. 

Weight in action 1.37 tons. 

Effective ceiling 5,000 feet (approximate). 

Maximum horizontal 

range 7,200 yards 

(apiHoximate). 
Rate of fire : practical ... ISO rounds per minute. 

theoretical .250 rounds per minute. 

Muzzle velocity 2,750 feet per second. 

Traverse 360°. 

Elevation —6° to + 90°. 

Traction Static emplacement, mo- 
bile mount, or SP. 
Antiaircraft sights : I'lakvisier 43, 

S cln^icbcdoritvisicr. 

(c) ybiiinunition. HE-traccr, HE-incendiary- 
tracer, AP-IIE, HE-incendiary, and HE pro- 
jectiles. 

(6) 50-niiii Antiaircraft Gun (5 cm Flak 
41). (a) General description. The 5 cm Flak 
41 is similar to the 3.7 cm Flak 36. It is gas-oper- 
ated, and is fired by the forward movement of the 



hreech meelianisiii. ( lijis of five rounds are fed 
from the left. 'I'iie nmuiit is a triangular platform 
with two short outrit;<.^ers forward. 

(b) Cliaracterislie.w 

Caliber 50 mm (1.97 inches). 

Weight in action .'.42 tons. 

KlTcctivc ccihng 10,000 feet. 

Maximum liorizonlal 

range 14,760 yards. 

Rate of tire: pr.aciii al. . 1.5(1 rounds per minute. 

Muzzle velocity 2.755 feet per second. 

Traverse 360". 

Elevation --10" to -|- 90°. 

Traction 4-u1k'c1 trailer, motor- 
drawn. 

Antiaircraft si.glit : I Lik-'-ei.Kicr •II. 

(c) Ammunition. l'ri)jeclile weights are: HE, 
4.8 jioiinds ; Hl''.-inerndiary-tracer, 4.8 pounds; 
AP, 4.87 ])ounds. 

(7) MiseellaneoH.w The following antiair- 
craft aiitDnialic wcapmis | n i-.scssed by the Cier- 
mans in limited numbers may be encountered occa- 
sionally : 

2 cm l-ht- 2.V Oerlikon type. 

'/ (■;;(. J- Ink 2(S' Bofors type. 

4.7 cm Flak Manufactured for the 

Czechslovakian Army 
by the Skoda works. 




Fifjttrc 59. — 3.7 cm Flak 18 (37 -mm antiaircraft gun) 
heinii prrpnrcd for firing. 
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c. Heavy Antiaircraft Guns. (1) 88~mm 
Antiaircraft Gun (8.8 cm Flak 18, 36, and 37). 
(a) General description. The 88-nim gun was 
produced first in 1934 as the standard mobile anti- 
aircraft gun. The tube consists of either an outer 
tube with an inner locking tube and a loose three- 
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section liner, or of a loose I -am i filling into a 
jacket. A seiniauloniaiic, liori/nntal sliding-wedge 
breechblock is used. The mount has two outrig- 
gers to steady the gun for [w'uvj, other lhan directly 
front or rear. The 8.8 cm I'lak 36 differs from 
the Flak 18 only in having a slightly dififerent 
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mount, while the 8.S cm Flak 37 is i;!cntical wiili 
the Flak 36 except for a slightly different datri 
traiisniission s\'stem. 

( 1) ) Charactsrisiics. 

Caliber o8 mm (3.46 indies). 

T.cnglli of tube 15 feet 5 inehcs. 

W'eislit in aetion 5.49 tons. 

Maximum ceiling 32,500 feel. 

Maximum horizontal 

range 16,200 yards. 

Rate of fire: practical. .15 to 20 rounds per 
minule. 

Muzzle velocity (111-:) -2,690 feet per second. 
Muzzle velocity (;\P) . .2,600 feet ]ier second. 

Traverse 360°. 

Elevation —3° to + 85°. 

Traction Motor-drawn. 

(cj Animumtioii. 1 'rojectile weight.'? arc : HI'.. 
20 ])()uii(ls ; Al', 21 potmds. 

(2) S8-mm /Intiaircraft (,'iin cm Flak 
■II). (a) General description. The S.H cm Flak 
41 is designed for u,se against air. groutid, and sea 
targets. Although usually fired from lite platform, 
it may be fired from its wheels, with the side mem- 
bers of the platform extended. The hreech has ;i 
horizontal sliding-wedge block, and the gun has 
an automatic rammer. An electric firing mech- 
anism is employed. 

(b) Charactcri.%t\cs. 

Caliber 88 mm (3.46 inches). 

Length of tube 21 feet 5.75 inche.s. 

Weight in action 8.85 lon.s. 

Maximum ceihng 49,2C0 feet 
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Ma.ximum horiznnlal 

range 21,5S() yards. 

Kate of fire: ]iractie;d. .20 rounds jht minute. 
Muzzle velocity ( I fl'.) .3,2<S0 feet ]ier .second. 

Traverse 360°. 

Fdevatiou -3' to -f- 90°. 

Traction Motor-drawn (12-ton 

half-track, .S(/. Kfr.. ,f), 
or static. 

( c) . Iiiimuiiifiou. 1 'rojectile weights are : HI'"., 
20.68 pounds; Al'CiiC. 22.4S pounds. 

(3) Ifl.'^-mni Antiaircraft Cun {10.5 cm Flak 
3S and 30). i a) Ceneral de.uTiplioii. The 105- 
intn anliaiixraft gun ;i])pears in two models. 
It is ])ro(lueed in ,-t;ilie and UKjbile versions, and 
also is mounted on railway etirs. The breech has 
a horizonl:!! sliding bluck, which niav be oi>erated 
luanually or automaticill , . and an electric firing 
mechanism. 'i"he buffer is hwlraulic, the recuper- 
ator hydrnpiieuinalic, ;!i:d the equi'ilirator of the 
spring type. Traverse and elevation may be ac- 
complished either mtmually or by pcnver. A re- 
mote conlfol. piiwi-r-iipi-rtiied ftize seller and a 
power rammer are part ui the eoiiiplele unit. 

( b) Characlcri.siics. 

Caliber 1;;5 i;;;n (4.13 inches). 

l-ciigtli of tube 21 fret 9,6 inches. 

W'eiglit in acliiin 11.03 Ions. 

Maxinnim ceilin.;; 16.7.'') ftel. 

Effective ceiling l!,',(l:l fi.-el 

(aiii)ro.\imately). 

Nhiximiim horizontal 
range 19,100 yards. 




Figure 62. — 8.8 cm Flak 41 (88-mm multipurpose i/un) .Huwiiifi carriage lowered. 
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Figure 63, — 105-mm Flak 38 (105-mtn antiaircraft nun), top viczv xhowinp clmitiiu; and IravcrsiiKj meclianism on 
right side of gun; bottom view showing left side with drill round in fuze setter tray. 



Rate oE fire: practical. .10 to 15 roimds per 
minute. 

Muzzle velocity 2,890 feet per second. 

Traverse 360°. 

Klevation —3° to + 85°. 

Traction Motor-tlrawn, static, 

or RR. 

(c) Ammunition. PIE (time fuzo), HE (per- 
cussion fuze), and APCBC i^rojectilcs are fired. 
The HE lime fuzed projectile weighs 33.2 pounds. 

(4) 128-mm Antiaircraft Gun (12.8 cm Flak 
40). (a) General description. The 12.8 cut 
Flak looks Hke the 10.5 cm Flak. The I)reech- 
block slides horizontally to the riglit, aiul incorpo- 
rates an electric firing mechanism. The recoil sys- 
tem is conventional, with hydropneumalic recuper- 
ator ahove the tube, and buffer below. Hydro- 
pneumatic equilibralors are used. Elevation and 
traverse are either manual or powered. Fuse set- 
ting is by director control, and loading i.s facili- 
tated by a power rammer incorporating two hori- 
zontal rubber rollers at the entrance to the bore. 
The gun may be statically emplaced, transported 
on a mobile mount, or mounted on a railway car. 



A twin-])arreled vrrsion ni \W\>. gun also exists, 
but it is produced only for a -lalic rnle. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Caliber 128 inin i 5.l)-t iiulics). 

Length of tul)e 25 f<< i K5 im hts. 

Weight in action : 

mobile version inn-. 

static version I4..v+ ions. 

Maximum cciliiii;' 4S,5.^5 feet. 

Ma.ximuni horizontal 

range 22,''10 yards. 

Rate of fire: jiractical . . 12 louiids per minute. 
Muzzle velocity ( 1I1'2) .2.SS(i feet per second. 

Traverse 360'. 

Elevation — to I- SS°. 

Traction RR. motor-drawn, or 

static. 

(c) Ammunition. Projectile weights arc : HE, 
57 pounds ; and AFC, 58.13 ikjuikIs. 

(5) 150-111111- Antiaircraft Gitn (15 cm Flak). 
This large caliber gun exists in limited quantities, 
and apparently is maimed bv navy i)ersonnel. 
Its use is confined to Germany proper in a static 
role. 

(I. A A Fjri<: Coxtroi.. i I) .lulomatic weap- 
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Figure 65. — 12.8 cm Flak 40 (128-mm antiaircraft gun) on raihca\ numul. 
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ons. (a) General. Antiaircraft fire control for 
automatic weapons is accomplished through the 
use of various types of on-carriage sights, ranging 
from the simple manualh- operated Lincalvlsier 
(linear sight) through various mechanical types 
and the complicated, electrical Flakv'isier. Range 
must be set into some of the simpler sights, and 
this is obtained either through estimation or 
through the use of a one-meter base range finder. 
Tracer observation also is used for fire control. 

(b) Lincalvlsier (Linear sight) 21. This is a 
simple, adjustable type of speed ring sight, used 
as an alternate for the more complicated sights de- 
signed for use on the 20-mm antiaircraft guns. 
Range, course, and speed of target, angle of dive 
or climb, and superelevation are set in through 
manual manipulation of the sight. 

(c) Flakvisicr (. tniiaircraft siglil) 35. This 
is a mirror siglit with a comj)utor mechanism op- 
erating on the course and speed, slant-plane-link- 
age principle. It depends on accurate setting of 
target range, course, and speed. It can engage 
level-flying, climbing, or diving targets. It nor- 
mally is used on the 2 cm Flak 30, but also may 
be found on the 2 an Plak 38 and 2 cm Flakvier- 
ling in place of tln' cleclrical flakvisicr 38 and 40. 

(d) Flakvisicr 38 and 40. The Flakvisicr 38 
is an electrically operated, range-rate sight which 
conijnUcs lateral and \ertical leads plus superele- 
vation. The azimuth rate and elevation rale are 
measured through tachometer generators coupled 
to the gun's traversing and elevating gears. Slant 
range is introduced as a battery voltage, modified 
by a rheostat, calibrated in hundreds of meters. 
In tracking, tlie reticles of the sight head are dis- 
placed by the battery voltage and tachometer gen- 
erator voltage in such a manner that the gun is 
trained automatically on the future position. The 
use of electric current eliminates mechanical time 
lag. This sight is used normally with the 2 cm 
Flak 38. The Flakvisicr 40, \\ h\ch. is used with 
the 2 cm Flakvicrling, differs from the Flakvisicr 
38 only in minor details of construction. The prin- 
ciple of operation is the same. 

(e) Flakvisicr 33. Used with the 3.7 cm Flak 
18 and 36. this sight is similar in operating prin- 
ciples to the Flakvisicr 35. 

(f) Flakvisicr 37 (43). This Flakvisicr is a 
mechanical computing sight used with the 3.7 cm 
Flak 37. When used with the 3.7 cm Flak 43, it 
is known as I-lakvisicr 43. Computation for de- 
flections is based upon the angular rates of quad- 
rant elevation and azimuth. Ranges are estimated 



or obtained from a .-eparaie si>urce. and are set 
into the sight by hand. A clock-work motor drives 
three disc and wheel mechanisms which perform 
the multiplications nccessar\' in the comi)utation 
of dedecticjns. Uni-clinciional drives from die ele- 
vating and traversing mechanisms rewind the 
clock motor. In o])eration. t!:c necessary dellec- 
tion is obtained by mechanically ()ff>etting ihe 
cross hairs of the reticle of a ()ni--pn\ver telescope. 
Provision is incr)r])()raled for cnrrrciions for su- 
perelevation and temperature changes. Tlie sight 
is of ojmpact box-shajx-d con^lruclion, approxi- 
mately 10 inches by 9 inches 1)\ -! ' _ inches in size 
and 23 pounds in weight. It is fitted t(j the sight 
bar of the gun by a suspension bracket and lug. 

(g) Schzucbcdornvisicr. This is a relatively 
simple aiUiaircraft sigl'.t reciiiil\- dcNcloped for 
alternate use on the 3.7 cm Fhik 37 and 43. The 
sight works on the linear princi]ile. 'i'arget speed, 
direction, and angle of climb or dive are .set into 
the siglit manually. 

(h) Sclmchckrcisvisicr 30; 38. This is a re- 
cent type of relatively sinijile. i)i\ote(I ring sight 
designed for u.se with the 2 cm Flak weapons. Us 
use is becoming more and more frt'quent on the 
later models of 2 cm Flak in lii n of the more com- 
plicated electrical I'lakvisicr 38 and 40. 

(i) Flakvisicr 41. This is a comiiletely auto- 
matic, tachonietric clock-work, range-rate sight 
employed \\ iih tlie 5 cm Flak 41. (,)[)t'rated hy one 
man, range is introduced and angular ^•elocities 
.•ire calculated in such manner lli.it supere1e\ation 
and verticil and lateral (Itlleclinns are apj)lied 
automatical 1}'. Tlie i>rinci])le ni operation is the 
same as that of the I-lakvisicr -.V .and 40. 

(2) Heavy antiaircraft guns, i a) Komman- 
dogcrlit 30. ( 1 ) This inslriiment is the earliest 
standard tierman linear speed antiaircraft di- 
rector, ])ro\-iding continuous daia for the engage- 
ment of aeri.-il largeis by heavy antiaircraft guns. 
It employs a nu'chanical soluiion of the antiair- 
craft jiroblem, and has facilities for making neces- 
sary ballistic correcli(ins to gun data. The instru- 
ment is mounted on a four-wheel trailer for trans- 
port. 

( 2) The director has a main ]>edestal with three 
leveling feet and two susjiension arms by which it 
is raised and secured to front and rear bogies for 
transport. The main pedest.il supports a casting 
carrying the director mechanisms and supporting 
brackets on which a stereoscopic, four-meter range 
finder rests when the directoi- is emplaced for 
action. 
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Figure 67. — Konimandogcrdt 36 (antiaircraft gun director) without range finder. 
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Figure 68. — Kommandogerdi 40 (antiaircraft gun director) in trailer for traveling, luithoul ramjc finder. 



(3) Firing data determined by the director 
(firing azimuth, quadrant elevation, and fuze) 
are transmitted electrically to appropriate dials on 
the guns. 

(b) Komiiiandogerat 40. (1) This is a later 
and improved version of the Kommandogcrat 26, 
which it has superseded to a very large extent for 
use with all heavy antiaircraft guns. The four- 
meter, stereoscopic range finder used with the 
"40" model is mounted on the director, and gun 
data is transmitted electrically to the guns. It also 
uses the linear speed method of data computation. 
However, the "40" model can be operated by five 
men, whereas 11 men are required to operate the 
"36". 

(2) The "40" director incorporates a mech- 
anism which copes with changes in target altitude 
and target course (curvilinear flight). 

VII-48 



(3) This director can be usi M w iih ilie different 
types of heavy antiaircraft \\i.;ip(ins liy changing 
the ballistic cams. The Koiiinidiidoijcrat 41 is a 
Kommandogcrat 40 filled wiih crinis fur the 8.8 
cm Flak 41, the nomenclature iqiparenlly being a 
convenient way of distinguisliing ils use for this 
purpose. 

(c) Komuiandoliilj'sgcrat 'I'his is an older 
type of antiaircraft directdr used only for aux- 
iliary purposes. It operates dii ihr angular-rate 
method of data com|)utati(jn. Tlie four-meter base 
range finder used with this in.sirument is mounted 
separately, and gun data prox ided !)\- the director 
normally are transmitted to the guns by telephone. 

(d) Range finders. Four-meter base stereo- 
scopic range finders furnish >lant range for the 
antiaircraft directors. Kangt- finder 34 is used 
with the Konniiandogeriit 3.^ and is sejjaralely 
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Figure 69. — Kommaudohilfegerdt 35 (antiaircraft gun 
director) used as m auxiliary. 



emplaced. Range Tinders 36 and 40 are used with 

Kommandogcrat 36 and Konimandogcrat 40, rc- 
speclively. Range Finders 36 and 40 are mounted 
in brackets on the directors. 

(c) Fire control radar. Several types of 
radar, Icnown as Flakmessgcr'dt, are used by Ger- 
man antiaircraft artillery to furnish basic antiair- 
craft gun data to the directors. As radar is a 
fairly recent development, the directors have been 
modified to receive this basic data. 

(f) Flakumwcrtcgcrat Malsi 41, 42, and 43 
(Flak Converter Malsi). This is a plotting instru- 
ment used to convert antiaircraft fire control data 
received from a distant source into basic data suit- 
able lor use by individual batteries. It is reported 
that the latest type can deal with displacements up 
to 5 miles, and is more accurate than the two 
earlier models, 

e. Searchlights. (1) 150-cm (60 inches) 
Searchlight 34 and 37. (a) The standard antiair- 
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craft searchlight is 150 cm (60 inches) in 
diameter, and is equipped with azimuth and ele- 
vatiou receiver dials for receiving initial locator 
ilata. Kormally hand controlled, later versions of 
the 150-cm searchlight also are equipped with re- 
mote control gear. 

(b) The high-currciit-density arc lamp is self- 
regulating and is filled in an inverted position. 
The light is 9*50 millinu candle power and has a 
range, in fa\-orable weal her, of 8,800 yards at a 
height of 13,000 to U),500 feet. The searchlight 
can be moved in azimuth through 360 degrees, 
and in elevation from — 12 degrees through the 
vertical to — 12 degrei s on the other side. Current 
is supplied a sepai-atc 24-kilowatt generator 
driven by an eight-cylinder internal combustion 
engine. 

(c) For visual searching, a "dark search equip- 
ment" (Diinkelsuchi/rrat II) is used. This con- 
sists of a pair of binoculars (having a few de- 
grees of lateral and \ertical movement) mounted 
on the searchlight. In o])eration. the searchlight 
and optical eqiiii)nieiil are laid initially by location 
data finaiislK-d frnni a -;rparate source. 

(d) Sound locaiors aix- of the ring-trumpet 
type which work on llie binaural principle, with 
jjrovision for calculaiion of and correction for 
"sound lag". They .ilso are equipped with elec- 
trical data transmilliTs for passing azimuth and 
elevation data to the receivers on the searchlight. 

(e) Antiaircraft tire-control radar equipment 
is also used to furnish tlata for searchlights. Flak 
converter equipment Iviiown as Flakmnwcrtegeriit 
is used as an aid to I he radar equipment and per- 
mits three searchlights at a distance from the 
radar to be supplied simultaneously with corrected 
azimuth and elevatimi. 

(2) 200-cm (SO inches) Searchlight 40. Many 
of the searchlight units are equipped at least par- 
tially with these l;iiger searchlights. Altliough 
methods of location <if initial data are similar in 
principle to those emi)loyed for the 150-cm search- 
lights, these larger 2()()-cni searchlights usually are 
equi])i)ed with nectssary ajijjaratus for remote 
control. I'or vistial searching, a "Flak laying 
equipment" (Flakricliicgcrat) is used, consisting 
of a pair of binoculars mounted on a control 
pillar. This light is leported to be 2,430 million 
candle power with a range effectiveness 60 per 
cent over that of the standard 150-cm searchlight. 

(3) 60'cm (24 incites) Searchlight, (a) The 
equipment consists ■■i .i 60-cm searchlight and an 
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8-kilowatt generator, and was designed for use 
without a sound loeaior atjainst low-ilying aerial 
targets. The searchliglit is controlled manually 
in azimuth and elevation by a layer seated on the 
equipment. No separate location equipment is 
used. The beam can be exposed and covered by a 
shutter of venetian-blind type. This searchlight 
usually will be found in the vicinity of automatic 
weapons. 

(b) The high-currcnt-density arc lamp is self- 
regulating and is fitted in an inverted position. 
The light is 135 million candlepower and has a 
range under favorable weather conditions of 5,700 
yards at a height of 5,000 feet. With beam dis- 
persed the range is 3,500 yards. 

(4) Misccllaticous. (a) In addition to tlic 
above, there are a few 150-cm searchlights em- 
ployed on a special qu.'idruple mount. These 
mounts, carrying four searchlights, are e(|uipped 
with remote control gear. 

(b) A few obsolete 110-cnt ('43 inches) search- 
lights, and a few I'rench 200-cm and 240-cm (90 
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inches) searchlights, also may be found still in 
active use. 

f. ISarkage I'jAi.loo.ns. Two main types of 
barrage balloons are employed b\- the (ieriiians for 
added protection of \ il:il in>tall.il ions ;igainst low- 
flying aircraft. The >iandard ijarrage balloon, 
which is reported to have a hydrogen gas capacity 
of 200 cubic meters I ~,(K)2 cubic feet), usually is 
flown at an altitude oi (),()00 or 8,000 feet. A 
smaller barrage balloon, reported to have a gas 
capacity of 77 cubic meters (2,71iS cubic feet), is 
capable of use at altitudes under 2.000 feet. A 
lai-ge type of Genn;m barrage ballo(;n capable of 
being flown at altitudes of bS.OOO to 20,000 feet 
has been reported, l)ut tiiis ijalloon lias not been 
used extensively. 

8. Heavy and Railway Artillery 

Details available on (ierman heavy and railway 
artillery are given in l*"igures 40 and 41, 




I'iyurc TO. — 61.5 cm Karl Mrs. (24-iHch yim), also knoim as "Thor". 
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Figure 71.— 42 cm Gamma Mrs. (16.5-iucli gun) heiny lcsl,-d. 
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Caliber 


Length 
Tube 


Weight 
in action 
(tons) 


Maximum 
Range 
(yards) 


MV 
(f/s) 


Traverse 


Eleva- 
tion 


Shell 


Remarks 


Type 


Weight 
(lbs.) 


21 cm K. 38 


8.3" 


38' 

(55 cals) 


28 


36,000 


2,970 


16" 


50° 


HE 


265 


Box trail; mounted on platform containing 
recoil system. Transported in two loads. 


21 cm K. 39 


8.3" 


31' 3.6" 
(45 cals) 


37.24 


32,800 


2,625 


360° 


45° 


HE 

SAP 

AP 

AC 


278 


Platform mounted. Carriage in three parts 
on four-wheeled limber. Models K. 39/40 
and K. 39/41 exist; performance and de- 
tails similar. 


24 cm H. 39 


9.4" 


21' 11" 

(28 cais) 


30.24 


19,700 


1,970 


360° 


70° 


HE 
SAP 


365 


Platform mounted. Improved Model 24 cm 
H. 39/40 with similar performance exists. 


24 cm K. 3 


9.4' 




59.36 


41,010 


3,248 






HE 


331 


Carriage in five sections. 


24 cm K. 18 


9.4' 


43' 1' 

(55 cals) 


59.36 


40,460 


3,182 


6° 

/ 


56° 


HP 




Carriage in five sections. Box trail plus 
platform. Fires pre-rifled shell. 


28 cm H.L/12 


11" 


11' 

(12 cals) 


55 . ,33 


11,370 


1,148 


360° 




HP 
He. 




Platform semi-static. Obsolete. 


28 cm Ksl. H. 


11' 




40.88 


12,470 


1,243 


360° 




HE 


770 


Platform static. Obsolete. 


35.5 cm Ml 


14' 




82.65 


21,870 


1,870 






HE 
AC 


827 


Carriage in seven sections. Also fires AC 
fin stabilized stick bomb. 


42 cm Gamma Mrs. 


16.5" 


22' 

(16 cals) 


15.43 


15,530 


1,483 


45° 


66° 


AC 


2,249 


Semi-static platform. Obsolete. 


54 cm Karl Mrs. 


21.25" 


17' 8.5' 
(10 cals) 


132 


13,000? 
HE 






70 °(?) 


AP 
AF> 
HE 


3,310 


S. P. tracked carriage. Known as "Thor". 


61.5 cm Karl Mrs. 


24.21" 


16' 2" 
(8 cals) 


132 


6.200? 
HE 






70 °(?) 


AP 
HE 


4,400 


Carriage as for 54 cm Karl Mrs. Known as 
"Thor". 



I — 
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? Unconfirmed. 



' Anti-fortification. 



Figure 72.-^ermdn' heat/y guns. 
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Length 


Weight 
in action 

(tons) 




Range (yards) 


MV 




Eleva- 


Ammunition 






Caliber 


of 
Tube 


Max. 


Min. 


(f/s) 


Traverse 


tion 


Type 


Weight 
(lbs.) 


Remarks 


13 cm A. (A; 


5.9 


4 n/ o If 
19 8 

(40 cals) 


84 


25,000? 


12,360 


2,800 


360°? 




HE 
AC 


95 


Top carriage traversing railway 
mount w ith outrigger. 


i/ CW A. 


6.7" 


11/ A If 

22 4 
(40 cals) 


88. 4£ 


29,200? 


14,770 


2,870 


360°? 




HEBC 


138 


Same as above. 


20.3 cm K. (E) 


8' 


39' 4" 
(59 cals) 


95.2 


40,000? 




3,040? 




45°? 


HE,AP 
Star 


247 

(AP) 


Car traverse. Usually fired from 
turntable. Carriage does not recoil. 


21 cm K. 12 (E) 


8.3' 


135' 7'? 

(196 cals) 


373? 


126,800? 


49,230 


5,330? 






HEBC 


236 


Fires pre-rifled shell. 


24 cm Th. Br. K. {E) 


9.4" 


27' 5" 
(35 cals) 


104.16 


22,200? 


10,940 


2,210? 


1° 


25° 


HEBC 


328 


Railway mount, car traverse. 


24 cm Th. K. (£) 


9.4" 


31' 4" 
(40 cals) 


105.28 


29,000? 


14,990 


2,670? 


1° 
360°' 


25°? 


HEBC 


328 


Railway mount, car traverse. Car- 
riage does not recoil. Usually fired 
from turntable. 


28 cm Kz. Br. K. (E) 


11' 


36' 8" 
(40 cals) 


130 


32,300? 


15,645 


2,690? 






HEBC 
AP 


529 


Same as above. 


28 cm Lg. Br. K. (£) 


11' 


41' 3" 
(45 cals) 


135.5 


40,500? 


18,380 


2,820? 






HEBC 


626 


Same as above. A 50 calibers long 
version, 28 cm s Br. K. (£), has 

J. • J. 1 f Art r'r\t\ / 1\ J 

estimated range of 40,500 (?) yds., 
a min. range of 18,380 yds. A 28 
cm Bruno NK. {E) also exists. 


cm SS..D vii) 


11 


tLnf o If 

69 8 
(76 cals) 


241 


67,900 


27,350 


3,950? 


360 °i 


50° 


HEBC 


551 


C*l_ 11 1* 1*1 1 f 1 • J ' 

shell splmed mstead of havmg driv- 
ing bands. Double recoil system, 
turntable. Fires rocket assisted 
shell. 


40.6 cm K. (E) Adolf 


16" 






49,200 




2,657 
3,445 








2,271 
1,323 




38 cm K. (E) Siegfried . 


IS' 


64' .5' 
(52 cals) 


316? 


60,900 




2,690 
3,445 


360 °i 




HE 


1,764 
1,091 


Projectile fitted with three driving 
bands. Double recoil system, turn- 
table. 


80 cm Guitav Geschutz 


31.5" 


94' 9" 
(36 cals) 


1,344 


51,400 










AC 


16,540 


Also known as "Dora." 



(?) Unconfirmed. 



* On turntable. 



Figure 73. — German railway guns. 
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Figure 76. — 150-inm raikvay guns bnng emplaced. 
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Figure 77. — A large niiluvy gun firing. 
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Seciion V. SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY 
I. General 

a. T)i:vi:r,orMENT. German self-propelled ar- 
tillery has now developed to a point where there 
is scarcely any artillery piece up to and includ- 
ing 150-mm calil:)er which has not appeared on 
at least one self-])ropelled chassis. Some of these 
have been experimental, hut others have been 
standardized and have appeared in large numbers. 

b. Production ATe'i'iiods. Self -propelled ar- 
tillery has been produced in three different ways. 
First, there arc the gun-chassis combinations 
which have lieen designed and engineered care- 
fully to fill a particular role. These were pro- 
duced in quantity by major armament factories 
in Gcrnianv and exist in large numbers. Tlie 
75-nim and 105-mni assault guns are examples 
of this type. Second, there are the standard guns 
fitted on standard tank chassis. Conversion has 
been carried out in accordance with well-engi- 
neered designs at considerable ex])ensc of time 
and skill. Among these are tlie 10.5 nil Ic. }■. II. 
lS/2 on the ci'. II (IVcspc) and the ]5 cm 

P. II. JS/1 on the Ct.'. Ill /IT (Ilumnid). 
Third, there is a large class of self-propcllod guns 
produced by field conversion, carried out in unit 
or base worksho!:)S, and requiring little skill, time, 
or material. An cxainplc nf this is (he 15 cm 

/. G. 33 mounted on the chassis of the 
Pr. Kpfw. I. 

c. Tactical Uses. German self-propelled ar- 
tillery may be divided into four tyiies from a 



tactical point oi view, I n! ilse line of demarca- 
tion often is not clear, manv self-jiropellcd ar- 
tillery jiieces liave duai nii'->ions. These types 
are; close-sujiport ariillery. including assault 
guns: field and inediutn .irfillery; tank destroyers; 
and antiaircraft artillery 

(1) Closc-siil<port (iiiti (7.M(;;//^ (luns. The de- 
velojMuent of close-su])|ii)ri and assault guns was 
begun about l'*40. As>anii guns are designed for 
the close support of ini'imtrv. and normally con- 
sist of a gun of limiU'd traverse on an armored 
self-pro]X'lled chassis c.irryinii- heavy frontal ar- 
mor. Tlicy are inclini'i to lie slower and less 
maneuverable than lanl-.~ but are suited particu- 
larlv well for attacks •■n enemy infantry heavy 
weapons and main poinI^ of resistance. 

(2) Pirhl (Dul iiir/liun: .olf^froprHr/! artillery. 
h'ield and nu-dium self-pro|Kilcd artillery was in- 
troduced first al)Out the middle of 1942. Both 
tvpes of howitzers i /''.,'' cm. Ic P. II. 18 and 
15 cm s. P. II. IS] in Uie division artillery now 
may be found un self-prnpelled chassis. 

(.1) .Vi7/-/v.'/'>7/.-(/ ,:::iiiaiik f/iiiis. The first 
self-pro]ielled antitank gun was the 4.7 cm 
Pah. il) mounted (ju ili. ihm ( 1''41) obsolescent 
chassis of the A>/.-c. / /'■ Antitank guns now 
f(,)rm the iiuineric;dly l:n-gest class of self-pro- 
pelled artillery wea])on-. 

(4) Sclf-propdlcd otii'hurcnift artillery. Sclf- 
projielled antiaircraft aiiillerv actually was devel- 
oped before ;ui\- atteiiii': was made to apply this 
lirinci])le to i:ther ty]" - 'ii weajjons, hut so far 
no serious elVort has b.-. ii made to mount anti- 




Figure 79.-7.5 cm St%t. K.40. 
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aircraft guns larger than 37-mm on motor-driven 
carriages. 

d. Gun and Chassis Modifications. Guns 
with the exception of assault guns^ are mounted 
normally on their self-propelled carriages with- 
out any major alteration. Assault guns usually 
are fitted with electric firing devices and modified 
recoil systems. The chassis, however, particularly 
in cases where they are those of existing tanks, 
have undergone considerable modification. Not 
only have the superstructures been altered, but in 
some cases the engine has been moved from the 
rear to a central position, to enable the gun crew 
to stand on the floor of the hull to serve the gun. 

2. Close Suppoii and Assault Guns 

a. 75-MM Assault Gun on Ps. Kpfw. Ill 

Chassis {Stu. G. Ill fitr 7.5 cm Stu. K. 40 
{L/48)). (1) General. The 7.5 cm Stu. K. 
40 (L/48) is the latest assault gun to be mounted 
on the chassis of the Ps. Kpfzv. III. The 7.5 cm 
Kzv. K. {L/24) and the 7.5 cm Stu. K. 40 
{L/43), which previously were mounted on this 
chassis, now have been superseded and are tend- 
ing to go out of service. The 7.5 cm Kw.K. 
(L/24) also has been mounted on an armored 
half-tracked vehicle and on the modified eight- 
wheeled armored car. The 7.5 cm Stu. K. 40 
(L/48) has an antitank role, as well as its anti- 
personnel role as a close-support weapon. It fires 
both high explosive and armor-piercing ammuni- 
tion. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Nomenclature Stu. G. Ill fiir 7.5 cm 

Stu. K. 40 (L/48). 

Type of carriage Stu. G. HI, Sd. Kfg. 

142/1. 

Length over-all, 

Including gun 22 feet 5^ inches. 

Excluding gun 17 feet 9^4 inches. 

Width over-all 9 feet 8 inches. 

Height over-all 7 feet. 

Weight 26.35 short tons. 

Crew 4 men. 

Gun 

Type 7.5 an Stu. K. 40 (L/48). 

Muzzle velocity APCBC 2,300 feet per 

second. 

Elevation —6° to -f- 17°. 

Traverse 10° each way. 

Muzzle brake Yes. 

Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic. 



Ammunition : 

Types fired APCBC HE HC AP40 Smoke 

Rounds carried... 22 27 5 
Muzzle velocity.. .2,300 1,800 1,475 3,248 1,771 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight. IS 12.7 11 9 13.7 

(pounds) 

Carriage 

Suspension : 
Number of bogies 6. 



Type of bogies Small rulil)cr lircd. 

Number of return 

rollers 3. 

Track, length 9 feet 2^^ inches. 

Track, width 8 feet Zy^ inches. 

Width of link 1 foot 3.' 4 inches. 

Hull armor: 

Front 81 mm at 52°. 

Sides 31 mm vertical. 

Rear SI mm at 23°. 

Belly 20 mm. 

Fighting compartment armor : 

Front S3 to 71 mm at 15°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Power 

Engine : 

Type Maybach HL 120 TRM. 

Cylinders V-12 at 60°. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Location Rear. 

Horsepower 295 at 3,000 rpm. 

Transmission Synchromcsh, 

6 forward, 1 reverse. 
Drive I'roiU sprocket. 

Performance 

Trencli crossing 8 feet 6 inches. 

Fording 2 feet 9 inches. 

Step 2 feet. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum speed 20 mik's per liour. 

Armament 

Type One M.G. 34. 

Location Carried. 

Remarks 

Penetration of homogeneous armor at 30°, 

APCBC projectile : 

500 yards 84 mm. 

1,000 yards 72 mm. 



b. 75-MM Assault-Antitank Gun on Cccch 
38 (t) Tank Chassis 7.5 cm Ic. Stu. G. 38 (/). 
( 1 ) General. The gun mounted on this carriage, 
the 7.5 cm Pak 39 {L/48), has the same ballistic 
characteristics and is very similar to the 7.5 cm 
Stu. K. 40 {L/48). Despite the difference in no- 
menclature the guns are employed in exactly the 
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same way in both antitank and assault roles. The 
7.5 cm Pak 39 (L/48) is mounted low in a thick, 
sloping front plate. Previous guns mounted on 
this chassis, the 7.5 cm Pak 40 and the 7.62 cm 
Pak 36 (r), were fitted in a high superstructure 
which gave poor protection to the crew. In this 
case, however, the armor layout has been com- 
pletely redesigned, and the vehicle has taken 
on the aspect of an assault gun. (See Paragraph 
6 of this section for other vehicles on which the 
7.5 cm Pak 40 and 7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) have 
been mounted.) 

(2) Specifications. 

Greneral ^ - 

Nomenclature 7.5 cm le. Stu. G. 38 (t). 

Type of carriage /'a. Jag. 38 (t). 

Length over-all: 

Including gun 20 feet 7 inches. 

Excluding gun 15 feet 11 inches. 

Width over-all •. . . .8 feet 7^ inches. 

Height 6 feet lOj^ inches. 

Weight 17.65 tons. 

Crew 4 men. 

Gun 

Type 7.5 cm Pak 39 (L/48). 

Muzzle velocity APCBC 2,300 feet per 

second. 

Elevation —8° to + 20°. 

Traverse 10° each way. 

Muzzle brake No. 

Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic. 

Ammunition : 

Types fired APCBC HE HC AP 40 Smoke 

Rounds carried... 41 

Muzzle velocity. .2,300 1,800 1,475 3.248 1,771 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight. IS 12.7 11 9 13.7 

(pounds) 

Carriage 

Suspension : 
Number of bogies. . . .4, 

Type of bogies Christie. 

Number of return 

rollers 1. 

Track, length 12 feet lOM inches. 

Track, width 6 feet lO'jk inches. 

Width of link 1 foot inches. 

Hull armor: 

Front 60 mm at 60°. 

Sides 20 mm at 15°. 

Rear 20 mm at 15°. 

Belly 10 mm horizontal. 

Fighting compartment 
armor: 

Front 60 mm at 60°. 

Sides 20 mm at 40°. 



Power 

Engine : 

Type Czech EP4. 

Cylinders Six, in-line. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Location Rear. 

Horsepower 150. 

Transmission Presclcctive 

5 forward, 1 reverse. 
Drive Front sprocket. 

Performance 

Fording 2 feet llj^ inches. 

Radius of action 124 miles. 

Maximum speed 23 miles per hour. 

Armament 

Type One M.G. 34. 

Location Superstructure roof. 

Ammunition carried 600 rounds. 

Remarks 
Penetration of homo- 
geneous armor at 30°, 
APCBC projectile: 

500 yards 84 mm. 

1,000 yards 72 mm. 

c. 75-MM Assault-Antitank Gun on Pz. 
-Kpfw. IV Chassis {Pz. Jag. IV f iir 7.5 cm. Pak 
39 (L/48)). (1) General. In this case the 
7.5 cm Pak 39 {L/48), has been mounted on a 
modified Pz. Kpfzv. IV chassis. It again is an 
assault gun in form, with a dual mission : antitank 
and anti-personnel. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Nomenclature Paiiccr .liifirr IV fiir 7.5 cm 

Pak 39 (L/48). 

Type of carriage Pander Ja(jer IF. 

Length over-all: 

Excluding gun 18 feet 2 inches. 

Width oVer-all 10 feet 4 inches. 

Height over-all 6 feet 5 inches. 

Weight 27 short tons. 

Crew 4 men. 

Gun 

Type 7.5 cm Pak 39 (L/48). 

Muzzle velocity APCBC 2,300 feet per 

second. 

Elevation —8° to + 22°. 

Traverse 12° left, 10° right. 

Muzzle brake No. 

Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic. 

Ammunition : 

Types fired APCBC HE HC AP40 Smoke 

Rounds carried. . . 79 

Muzzle velocity. .2,300 1,800 1,475 3,248 1,771 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight. 15 12.7 11 9 13.7 

(pounds) 
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Figure 83.— 7.5 cm Pak 40 on Pz. Kpfw. II Chassis. 
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Vigurc tS4. — 7.0J r>ii }'ak 

Carriage 

Suspension : 

Numlier of bogies. .. ,8. 

Type of bogies Small rubber tired. 

Number of return 
rollers 4. 

Track, leng-th 11 feet 6 inches. 

Track, uidtli 7 feet 11 inches. 

Width of link 1 foot 3 incites. 

Hull armor: 

Front 60 mm at 45°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Rear 22 mm at 12°. 

Top 20 inm. 

Belly 12 mm. 

Fighting: compartment 
armor : 

Front 60 mm at 50°. 

Sides 30 mm at 30°. 

Power 

F,ngine: 

Type Maybach HL 120 Tim. 

Cylinders V- 12 at 60°. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

J.ocalion Rear. 

Hor.sepower 295 at 3,000 rpm. 

Transmission Manual synchromesh, 

sliding dofi type, 6 
forward, 1 reverse. 
Drive Front sprocket. 

Performance 

Trench crossing 9 feet. 

Fording 3 feet. 

Radius of action 160 miles. 

Step 2 feet 6 inches. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum speed 24 miles per boiir. 
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i . ■ -.J 
36(r) on Chassis. 

:\ rtntunnit 

'i'ype Two l/.tf /J w itlt moutits. 

Location I'ron: -iipi i sl i iicliire. 

Ivemarks 
Penelralion nf Imnio- 
.getienits armor at 30'', 
Al'CliC ]irojectile : 

500 \'ards 84 mm. 

1,000 yards 72 nim, 

d. 75-M.M .\.S.^AL-).T t;ir\ ON Ps. Kpfzv. IV 

('iixssi,^ (/'■-,•. Jiuj. ir fiir r.S stit. K. 42 
{1./70). (1) (ii'iu-nil. This r.xtreiviely lon,c;- 
harrcled ,t;-uii, iti ati a.ssaiilt l'hii iiiDHiitiii,!,'- on ihv 
chassi.s (if the Kpfw. /I . is a ileve1o])iiieiit 
from the 7.5 cm K In (I. IR), wiiich hn.s 

licoii niotitited (111 the same chassis liiit is oiilv 48 
calibers Imi.y itistead of 7(1. The loii.y-liarreled 
has the dual role of' aiitiiaiik and a.ssaiilt gun. 
(2) S pccificiUioii.'i. 

( 'leiieral 

N(jmenclalure I'aii:: r .Hum- /K fiir 7.5 cm 

Slu /\-, 12 (I./70). 

Type of carriage r .Hi,;,-)- 11', Sd. 

Kr. 162. 

I-engtb i»\ er-all : 

Including gnu 28 ^^'^■<. 2'A incbes. 

Fxcliidiug gnu !9 icrt < indies. 

Width over-all 10 I'm 4.*.. incbi-s. 

Height over-all 6 ftn i 5 incln-s. 

Weight 27 sliorl tuns (appro.xi- 

niatelv ) . 
Crew 5 men 

(iini 

Type 7.5 , sill. K, 12 i L/70). 

Mnzzlr \-(l(ici(y, ., \ !'( I'.r .!, Oil's u'li in-r 
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Elevation —5° to + 15°. 

Tra\ CI SC 10° each way. 

Muzzle brake Not encountered. 

Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneiimatic. 

Ammunition : 

Types fired APCBC HI-: Al'4() 

Muzzle velocity 3,068 2,300 ,1674 

(feet i)er second) 

Projectile weight 15 12.7 10.7 

(pounds) 

Rounds carried Total of SS rounds. 

Carriage 

Suspension : 

Number of lioijics. . . .8. 

Type of bogies Small rubber tired. 

Number of return 
rollers 4. 

Track, length 11 feet 6 inches. 

Track, width 7 feet 11 inches. 

W idth of link 1 foot 3 inches. 

Hull armor: 

Front 80 mm at 45°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Rear 20 mm. 10" undercut. 

Belly 10 to 20 mm. 

FifthtinR compartment 
armor : 

Front 80 mm at 50°. 



Sides 4f I Mini .ii 31) ' . 

Top Jll mm. 

l',.ucr 

Engine : 

Type Maybaeh HL 120 TRM. 

Cylinders V-li at 60°. 

l-"uel (lasoliiic. 

l.cicaticin Rear. 

1 li irsrpr)\ver 295 .'il .1,000 rptn. 

Tran.smission Vlannal, synchn>mesh, 

sliding dug l\ ]ie ; 
6 forward, 1 reverse. 

Drive I'runt sjirocket. 

]'crf(irm:inci 

Trench crossing 9 feel. 

hording .3 feet. 

Radius 111" action 160 miles (estimated). 

Stcli 2 feet 6 inches. 

(iradieni -10°. 

Muximnm speed 20 miles per hour. 

Annamcnt 

Type Machine gmi on hall 

nil junl ing. 

J.ocalion .Superstructure front. 

Remarks 
I'enel ration of homo- 
.aeneous .armur at ,^0\ 
A1'CP.C projectile: 

500 yards 141 mm. 

1.000 yards 121 mm. 




Figure 85.-7.5 cm Stti. K.40 (L/48) on Pc. Jag. IV. 
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Figure 86— 10.5 cm Stn. H. 42. 



e. 105-MM Assault Howitzer on Ps. Kpfw. 
Ill Chassis {Shi. G. Ill fiir 10.5 cm Stu. H. 
42). (1) General. This close-support weapon 
has the usual characteristics of the assault guns 
mentioned in previous paragraphs, but is confined 
to a purely antipersonnel role and does not fire 
armor-piercing ammunition. Like most German 
howitzers, however, it is supplied with hollow- 
charge ammunition to give it some anti-armor 
performance. 



(2) Specifications. 



General 



Nomenclature 



Kfz 



Stu. G. in fiir 10.5 cm 

Stu. H. 42. 

Type of carriage Stii. G. Ill, Sd. 

142/2. 

Length over-all ; 

Including gun 20 feet 2 inches. 

Excluding gun 17 feet 9 inches. 

Width over-all 9 feet 8 inches. 

Height over-all 6 feet S inches. 

Weight 2S.8 short tons. 

Crew 4 men. 



Type 10..'' .-Ill SiH. II. 42. 

Muzzle velocity 111:^ 1,54(1 feel per 

sceoml. 

Maximum range 8,530 yards. 

Elevation —6° U, 2(\\ 

Traverse 10" each way. 

Muzzle brake Yes. 

Buffer Ilydranlio. 

Recuperator Hydropneniiialic. 

Ammunition : 

Types fired HI'. 1\C .Smoke 

Muzzle velocity 1,.540 

(feet per secoml) 
Projectile weight 32.u 2.i.9 32.4 

(pounds) 

Rounds carried Total of 3(i ronnds. 

Carriage 
Torsion Bar Suspension : 

Xumbcr of Ixigie 

wheels r,. 

Type of bogie wheels. .Small nihl.i r tired. 
NiiJnbcr of return 

rollers 3. 

Track, length 9 feet 2'/j inches. 
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Track, width 8 feel 2}^ iiiciics. 

Width of hnk 1 foot 3-;4 inches. 

Hull armor : 

Front 50 mm at 52°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Rear 50 mm. ' 

Belly 30 mm. 

Fighting compartment 

armor : 

Front 80 mm at 10°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Power 

Engine : 

Type Mayhach HL 120. 

Cylinders V-12. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Location Rear. 

Horsepower 295 at 3,000 rpni. 

Transmission Synchromesh ; 6 forward, 

1 reverse. 

Drive Front sprocket. 

Performance 

Trench cros.sing 8 feet 6 inches. 

Fording 2 feet 9 inches. 

Radius of action 105 miles. 

Step 2 feet. 

Gradient 27°. 

Maximum speed 25 miles per hour. 



3. Field and Medium Self-Propelled Artillery 

a. Wasp {Wcspc), 10.5 an Ic. P. H. {lS/2) 

ox THE ]\]ODIl--lKD Pz. KpfzC. 11 CuASSIS. ( 1 I 

General. The Wasp is ilie most coinnioii sell- 
])roiK'lled version of the slaiiclard Gcniiaii light 
field howitzer, 10.5 cm Ic. P. II. IS. With ri 
maxinnini elevation of -12 degrees, it has only 
slightly less nia.xiniuiii range than the field- 
mounted version. Other modified ^'ersions of the 
10.5 cm Ic. ]■ . Jf. 7(V ma\' be found niotinted on 
the French "Lorraine" ehassis, the IJotchkiss 39 
tank chassis, and the P^. A'/'/w, IV B chassis. 

(2) Sped fual ions. 

( icneral 

Nonienclaturc / / 'r.v/'i'. 

Type'of carriage t/rc. // (H'cs/^c), Sd. 

Kf=. 121. 

Length over-all : 

Excluding girn 15 foot 9 inches. 

Width over-all 7 feet 3"^ inches. 

Height over-all 7 feet 10j4 inches. 

Weight 12.33 tons. 

Crew 5 men. 





Figure 90. — 15 cm Heavy Infantry Howitzer (s.I.G. 33) on I'::. Kpfic. II Clhiisii 
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Gun 

Type 10.5 cm le. P. H. 18/2. 

Muzzle velocity HE 1,772 feet per second. 

Maximum range 13,500 yards. 

Elevation —5° to + 42°. 

Traverse 10° each way. 

Muzzle brake Yes. 

Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic. 

Amtnunition : 

Types fired HE HC Smoke 

Rounds carried 22 8 

Muzzle velocity 1,772 (supercharge) 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight 32.6 

(pounds) 

Carriage 

Suspension : 
Number of bogie 

wheels 5. 

Type of bogie wheels. large. 
Number of return 



Track, 



25.9 



32.4 



Hull armor: 



Fighting compartment 
armor ; 

Front 10 mm. 

Sides 10 mm. 

Power 

Engine : 

Type Maybach HL 62 TR. 

Cylinders 6. 

Fuel (jasoline. 

Horsepower 140. 

Transmission Synchromesh; 6 forward, 

one reverse. 
Drive Front sprocket. 

Performance 

Trench crossing 6 feet. 

Fording 3 feet. 

Radius of action 127 miles. 

Step 1 foot. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum speed 25 miles per hour. 

b. Grizzly Bear (Brummbar) or Siu. Pz. 43 
(15 cm Stu. H. 43 {L/12) on Pz. Kpfw. IV 
Chassis). (1) General. This is essentially a 
close-support weapon and mounts a very short- 
barreled howitzer in a high, armored superstruc- 
ture. The 150-mm infantry gun {s. I. G. 33) 
performs a similar role on its various self-pro- 
pelled mountings : the chassis of Pz Kpfw. IB, 
Pz. Kpfw. II, and the Czech 38 (t). The Grizzly 



Bear gives much better protection to the crew than 
any of these. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Xomenclature Bmimnhar or Stu. Pz. 43. 



..Stu. G. IV, Sd. Kf^. 166. 



Type of carriage. . , 
Length over-all : 

Including gun 19 feet 4 inches. 

Excluding gun 19 feet 4 inches. 

Width over-all 9 feet 8 inches. 

Height over-all 8 feet 2 inches. 

Weight 30.4 ton.s. 

Crew 5 men. 

Gun 

Type 15cmStu.H.43(L/12). 

Muzzle velocity HE 790 feet per second. 

Maximum range HE 5,000 yards 

(approximately). 
Elevation : —8.5° to -f 30°. 



3. 










.7 feet lOj^ inches. 




No. 






, 6 feet 2 inches. 


Ammunition : 








, 11J4 inches. 




HE 


HC 


Smoke 




Muzzle velocity .... 


790 


902 


780 


30 mm. 


(feet per second) 








20 mm. 


Projectile weight.. . 


83.6 


55 


85.7 




(pounds) 












Total of 38 


rounds. 





Carriage 

Suspension : 

Number of bogie 

wheels 8. 

Type of bogie wheels . Small rubber tired. 
Number of return 

rollers 4. 

Track, length 11 feet 6 inches. 

Track, width 8 feet 1 inch. 

Hull armor: 

Front 45 plus 50 mm 

armor at 15°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Rear 20 mm. 

Fighting compartment 
armor : 

Front 101 mm at 38°. 

Sides 50 mm at 18°. 

Roof 22 mm at 82°. 

Power 

Engine : 

Type Maybach HL 120 TRM. 

Cylinders V-12. 

Fuel .• Gasoline. 

Horsepower 295 at 3,(K)0 rpm. 

Transmission Synchromesh ; 6 forward, 

1 reverse. 

Drive Front sprocket. 
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Figure 91.— 15 cm. s.F.H. 18 on hybrid Pz. Kpfw. III/IV Chassis (Hummel), 
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Performance 

Trench crossing 9 feet. 

Fording 3 feet. 

Radius of action 130 miles. 

Step 2 feet 6 inches. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum speed 25 miles per hour. 

Armament 

Type One M.G. 34, ball mount. 

Location Left of main armament. 

c. Bumble Bee (Hummel) 15 cm s. F.II. lS/1 
ON Gw. Ill /IV. (1) General. This self-pro- 
pelled medium howitzer employs a hybrid chassis 
made up of the suspension of the Pz. Kpfv. IT 
and various components of Pa. Kpfzv. III. This 
gun has the same mission in its self-propelled ver- 
sion as in its field version. The 15 cm S. F. II. 1^, 
an older medium howitzer (obsolete oit its field 
mount) , may be found in the same role, mounted 
on the French "Lorraine" chassis. 

(2) Specification.'!. 

General , 

Nomencl.itnrc lliDiimcl. 

Type of carriage Gw. IIIJIV, Sd. Kfs. 165. 

Length over-all : 

Including gun 21 feet 3]4 inches. 

Excluding gun 20 feet 4^ inches. 

Width over-all 9 feet 8}i inches. 

Height over-all 9 feet 7; 4 inches. 



Weight 2S.2 tons. 

Crew 6 men. 

Gun 

Type 15 cm s.F.II.18/1. 

Weight 2.07 tons (barrel and 

breech). 

Muzzle velocity HE 1,70.S feet per second. 

Maximum range HE cliarge eight 14,570 

yards. 

]:ievalion 0° to 39°. 

Traverse 16° each way. 

Muzzle brake No. 

Utiffcr HydrauHc (under tube). 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic (over 

tube) . 

Ammunition : 

Types fired HE HC Smoke 

Rounds carried 12 6 

Muzzle velocity 1,705 

Projectile weight 9S.9 86 

Cairiage 

Suspension : 

Number of bogie 

whceU 8. 

Type of liogie wlieels. Small rublicr tired. 
Number of return 

rollers 4. 

Track, length 11 feet 6 inches. 

Track, width 7 feet 10^ inches. 

Width of link 1 foot 3 inches. 

Hull armor: 

Front 30 mm at 22°. 

Sides 20 mm vertical. 

Rear 20 mm at 9°. 




Figure 92, — 15 cm Howitzer (s.F.H. 13) on French Lorraine Chassis. 
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Top 17 mm horizontal. 

Belly 17 mm horizontal. 

Fighting compartment 
armor : 

Front 10 mm at 37°. 

Sides 10 mm at 16°. 

Top 10 mm at 12°. 

Power 

Engine : 

Type Maybach HL 120 TRM. 

Cylinders V-12. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Location Center. 

Horsepower 295 at 3,000 rpm. 

Transmission Synchromesh ; 6 forward, 

1 reverse. 

Drive Front sprocket. 

Performance 

Trench crossing 9 feet. 

Fording 2 feet 7^ inches. 

Radius of action 160 miles. 

Step 2 feet 6 inches. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum speced 25 miles per hour, 

4. Tank Destroyers 

a. Rhinoceros (Nashorn), Formerly Hor- 
net (Hornisse), 8.8 cm Pak 43/1 ox the Gtv. 
Ill /IV. (1) General. This is one of the ver- 
sions of the 8.8 cm Pak 43, the latest 88-mm 
antitank gun, mounted on the hybrid chassis of 
the Ps. Kpfw. Ill and IV. The vehicle's sil- 
houette is very high and the armor protection 
given to the crew by the. thin-skinned superstruc- 
ture is very poor. The gun, however, is able to 
engage tanks at very long ranges. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Nomenclature Nashorn. 

Type of carriage .■ Gw. Ill /IV, Sd. Kfs. 164. 

Length over-all : 

Including gun 2.7 feet 8'/4 inches. 

Excluding gun 20 feet Ay^ inches. 

Width over-all 9 feet inches. 

Height over-all 9 feet 7}i inches. 

Weight 27 tons. 

Crew 5 men. 

Gun 

Type 8.8 cm Pak 43/1 (L/71). 

Muzzle velocity APCBC 3,280 feet per 

second. 

Elevation — S° to -j- 20°. 

Traverse 15° each way. 

Muzzle brake Yes. 

Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic. 
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Ammunition : 

Types fired APCP-C HE HC AP 40 

Muzzle velocity 3,280 2,400 1,968 3.705 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight 22.4 20.7 16.8 16 

(pounds) 

Rounds carried Total of 48 round.s. 

Carriage 

Suspension ; 

Number of bogies. . . .8. 

Tjpe of bogies Small rubber tired. 

Number of return 
rollers 4. 

Track, length 11 feet 6 inches. 

Track, width 7 feet 11 inches. 

Width of link I fool 3 inches. 

Hull armor : 

Front 31) mm at 12°. 

Sides 20 mm vertical. 

Rear 22 mm. 

Top 17 mm. 

lielly 17 mm. 

Fighting compartment 
armor : 

Front 10 mm at 30°. 

Sides ; 10 mm at 16°. 

1 'ower 

Engine : 

Type HL 120 TRM. 

Cylinders V-12. 

Fuel (iasoliiie. 

Location Center. 

Horsepower 295 at 3.000 rpm. 

Transmission Maybach synchromesh; 

6 forward, 1 reverse. 
Drive Front sprocket. 

Performance 

Trench crossing 9 feet. 

Fording 2 feel 7j/j inches. 

Radius of action 160 miles. 

Step 2 fwl 6 inches. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum sju'cd 25 miles per hour. 

Remarks 

Penetration of homogeneous armor at 30°, 
APCBC projectile. • 

500 yards 184 mm. 

1,000 yards 169 mm. 

b. Elephant (Elcfant), Formerly Ferdi- 
.N'AXD, 8.8 cm Stu. K. 43 or Pak 43/2 on the 
Panzer J'dgcr Tiger P. ( 1 ) (icneral. This is an- 
other version of the latest model, long 88-mm 
antitank gun. The gun is mounted on the Tiger 
P chassis, a discarded early version of the Tiger, 
incorporating twin gasoline generating units with 
direct electric drive. Although protected by heavy 
armor, this vehicle has been relatively unsuccess- 
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Figure 93.-8.8 cm Pak 43/1 on Ps Jag. III/IV (Rhinoceros). 




Figure 94. — 8.8 cm S'tu. K.4.^/1 on Ti(jrr P (Viii.c.fi.f I l-.tephotil). 



ful because it is ponderous and difficult to 

maneuver. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Nomenclature Elefant. 

Type of carriage Pz. Jag. Tiger P, Sd. Kfz. 

184. 

Length over-all : 

Including gun 26 feet 10 inches. 

Excluding gun 23 feet 4 inches. 

Width ovM--al1 11 feet 3 inches. 



Height Dver-all 9 ivci 10 inches. 

Weight 7,3 .sliort tons. 

Crew 6 men. 



Type i.8 cm Slu. k'. 43 (IJ71) or 

Pak 43/2. 

Muzzle velocity APCBC 3,280 feet per sec- 
ond. 

Elevation —6° to + 25°. 

Traverse 12° each way. 

Muzzle brake Fitted. 
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Buffer Hydraulic. 

Recuperator Hydropneumatic. 

Ammunition : 

Types fired APCBC HE HC AP 40 

Rounds carried 20 70 

Muzzle velocity 3,280 2,460 1,968 3,705 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight ...22.4 20.7 16.8 16 

^pounds) 

Carriage 

Suspension ; 

Numlier of bogie 
wheels 6, in pairs. 

Type of bogie wheels. Large. 

Number of return 

rollers None. 

Hull armor : 

Front 200 mm at 32°. 

Sides 80 mm vertical. 

Rear 80 mm vertical. 

Top 30 mm horizontal. 

Belly 20 mm horizontal. 

Fighting compartment 
armor : 

Front 170 mm at 30°. 

Sides 90 mm at 30°. 

Power 

Engines : 

Type Two Maybach HL 120 

TRMs. 

Location Center. 

Horsepower S90. 

Transmission Electric drive. 

Drive Rear sprocket. 

Performance 

Fording 2 feet 4 inches. 

Radius of action 62 miles. 

Gradient 30°. 

Maximum speed 12.5 miles per hour. 

Remarks 

Penetration of Iioniogeneous armor at 30°, 
APCBC projectile: 

500 yards 184 mm, 

1,000 yards 169 mm. 

c. Jagdpanthcr, 8.8 cm Pak 43/3 or 43/4 
{L/71) ON THE Panther Chassis. (1) Gen- 
eral. This tank destroyer is intended for etigap;- 
ing armored targets at long ranges from station- 
ary positions. A single, heavy, sloping plate pro- 
tects the front of both hull and superstructure. 
The gun is mounted centrally in this plate, giving 
the vehicle the appearance of an assault gun, with 
the gun rather- high. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Nomenclature Jagdpanthcr. 
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Type of carriage P.-:. Jiii/. I'inilhcr, .S'J. 

Kf=. JT3. 

Length over-all : 

Including gun 32 feel 4 inches. 

Excluding gun 22 feet 9 inches. 

Width over-all 10 f« t 9 inches. 

Height over-all 8 feet 3 inches. 

Weight 51.2.T sliort tons. 

Crew 5 nun. 

Gun 

Type .V..V cm I'ak -/.?/-? or 43/4 

(L/rh. 

Muzzle velocity .M'CIU " 3,280 feet per 

seconil. 

Elevation —8° to -|- 14°. 

Traverse 13' each way. 

Muzzle brake Yes. 

]?ufTer llydninlic. 

Recuperator Hydropiicumalic. 

Ammunition : 

Types fired M'CIU ' IIK HC AP40 

Rounds carried 28 29 

Muzzle velocity 3,280 2,460 1,968 3.705 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight 22,4 20.7 16.8 16 

(pounds) 

Carriage 

Suspension : 
Number of bogies... 8. 

Type of bogies Double. 

Number of return 

rollers 1. 

Track, lengtli 13 feet 5'/i inches. 

Track, width 8 feet 7'/j inches. 

Width of link 2 feel 2 inches. 

Hull armor : 

Front 80 mm at 55°. 

Sides 30 mm vertical. 

Rear 40 mm at 30°. 

Fighting compartn'ent 
armor : 

Front 80 mm at 55°. 

Sides 45 mm at 30°. 

Power 

I'.iigine : 

Type Mayha -li HI. 230 1'30. 

Cylinders \-]-'. 

Fuel (iasoline. 

I-ocation Rear. 

Horsepower O90 ;it .3,000 i nm. 

Transmission Synchromesh; 7 forward, 

1 re\er<c, 

1 )rive l-'ront sprocket. 

1 'erformanee 

Trench crossing 8 feet. 

Fording 5 feet 1 inch. 

Radius of action 87 miles. 

Step 3 feet. 

Gradient 30°. 
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Figure 95. — 8.8 cm Pak 43/3 on Fantlier Cluissis (Jagdpanthcr). 



Armament 

Type One 34, hall mount. 

Location Glacis plate. 

Remarks 

I'cnetration of homogeneous armor at 30°, 
APCBC projectile : 

500 j-ards 184 mm. 

1,000 yards 169 mm. 

(1. Jaydtigcr, 12.8 cm Pak 44 (L/55) on tiik 
P::. Jag. Tiger Model B. (1) General. The 
12.8 cm Pak 44 {L/55) is the largest cahber aiiti- 
lank gtm the Germans have produced so far. ]t 
is only found in a self-propelled version, mounted 
on the Pz. Jiig Tiger Model B, which is an adapta- 
tion of the King Tiger chassis. The superstruc- 
ture in which the gun is mounted, is very heavily 
armored. The Jagdtiger supersedes the 12.8 cm 
K. 40 mounted on a hybrid chassis, which was 
employed in Russia and will probably not be en- 
countered in the future. 

(2) Specifications. 

General 

Nomenclature 'agdtigcr. 

T\ pc ot carriage I'c. Jag. Tiger Model B, 

Sd. Kf::. 186. 

Length over-all : 

Including gun .32 feet 2 inches. 

Excluding gun 23 feet 10 inches. 

Width over-all II feet 9>4 inches. 

Height over-all 9 feet 3 inches. 

W eight 77.2 short tons. 

Crew 6 men. 

Gun 

Type 12.8 cm Pak 44 (L/55). 

Muzzle velocity APCBC 3,020 feet per 

second. 

Muzzle brake Yes. 



Ammunition : 

Types fired Al'C .M'GBC HE 

Muzzle velocity 2,89!) 3,020 2,886 

(feet per second) 
Projectile weight ....58.1 62.5 57 

(poimds) 

Rounds carried Total of 40 rounds. 

Carriage 

Torsion Bar .Suspen- 
sion : 

\umbcr of liogio 

wheels 9. 

Type of hogie wheels. Twin. 
Xumher of return 

rollers Xoiie. 

Track, length 13 feet 4 inches. 

Track, width 9 feet, 2 inches. 

Width of link 2 feet 8J^ inches. 

Hull armor : 

Front l.'il) mm at 50°. 

Sides 80 mm vertical. 

Rear 80 mm at 30°. 

Fighting compartment 
armor : 

Front 250 mm al 1,S°. 

-Sides 80 mm at 23". 

Kear 80 mm at 10°. 

J 'ower 

Engine : 

Type Maybach HL 230 P30. 

Cylinders V-12. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Location Rear. 

Horsepower 595 at 2,600 rpm. 

Transmission Preselector, hydraulic 

operation ; 8 forward, 

4 reverse. 

Drive Front sprocket. 
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Figure 96.— 12.11 cm K.40 on Hybrid Chax.^is (Ps. Kpfi^. Ill, IV, VI). 



Performance 

Fording S feet 9 inches. 

Radius of action 10(5 miles. 

Gradient 35°. 

Maximum ppecd 26 miles per hour. 

Armament 

, Mounted One M.G.34. 

Carried One M.G.42. 

Remarks 

Penetration of homogeneous armor at 30° : 

APC APCBC 

500 yards 172 mm 212 mm. 

1,000 yards 148 mm 200 mm. 

5. Self-Propeiled Anfiaircraft Guns 

a. General. The growth of Allied air power 
and the decline of the Luftzvaffe have forced the 
Germans to devise self-propelled antiaircraft guns 
to defend transport columns from low-level air 
attack. 

b. Flakpanzer. Light antiaircraft guns of 20- 
mm or 37-mm caliber mounted on half-tracked 
vehicles have been in existence for .some time, hut 



the appearance of the so-called Plakpanzcr or 
antiaircraft tanks is a new development. These 
consist essentially of a tank with turret removed 
and replaced by a light antiaircraft gun protected 
by an armored shield. The following types of 
Flakpanzer have been identified so far: 

(1) The 2 cm Flak 38 mounted on the chassis 

of the Czech 38 (t) tank. 

(2) The 3.7 cm Flak 43 mounted on the Pz. 
Kpfiv. IV chassis. 

(3) The 2 cm Flakvlcrlmg 38 (four-barreled 
antiaircraft automatic cannon) mounted on the 
Pz. Kpfzv. IV chassis with a thin eight-sided 
shield. 

c. Half-Track Careiagks. The 15-mm or 
20-mni M. G. J51, a standard aircraft machine 
gun, has been recently mounted on the 3-ton, 
lightly armored, half -tracked vehicle, Sd Kfz. 
251/21, in a triple mounting with maximum ele- 
vation of 49°. The maximum cyclic rate of fire 
for the three guns is 2,100 rounds per minute. 
(Details of antiaircraft weapons are given in 
Section TV.) 
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6. List of Self-Propelled Artillery 

a. Close Support and Assault Self-Pro- 
pelled Artillery. 



Gun 

7.5 ni! Ku:K. (LI21) 
r.5 cm Ki^.K. (1-121) 
7.5 cm Ku\K. (L/2 f) 
7.5 cm Ku'.K. (L/24) 



Carriage 

P~. Kpfw. HI chassis (Sd. 
Kjz. J42) 

Half-track (.Vrf. A'/.;. 
251/90) 

8-\vhcclcd armoured car 
(Sd. A"/-. 233) 

Half-track (Stl. Kf^. 10) 



7.5 cm- Stii.K. 40 (L/43) P.z. Kpjzc. Ill chassis (Sd. 

Kfc. 142) 

7.5 cm Stti.K. 40 (L/4S) Ps. Kffw. Ill chassis (Sd. 

A'/;:. 142) 

7.5 cm Stii.K. 40 (L/4S) Pz. Ktfw. IF chassis 

7.5 cm Sttt.K. 42 (L/70) P^. Kpfu<. IV chassis (Sd. 

Kfa. 162) 

h. Field and Medium ?eli--Propelled Ar- 
tillery. 

10.5 cm Stti.H. 42 (LI2S) P=. Kpf-M III chassis (Sd. 

Kfs. 142) 

15 cm a.l.G. 33 (L/12) Ps. K'tf-a: I n chassis 

(.<<(!. Kf.^. 101) 

15 cm .f./.O". .?.? (I. ,'12) Pc. Kthi: H chassis (Sd. 

Kf.-:. 121) 

15 cm s.l.G. 33/1 (L/12) Gu.: 3H (Sd. Kfs. 138/1) 

15 cm Stn. H. 43 (L/IZ) Ps. Kpfw. IV chassis (Sd. 

Kfs. 166) 

10.5 cm le.F.H. lH/2 Gn.'. II (Sd. Kfs. 124) 

10.5 cm le.F.H. 18/4 Lorraine (French) chassis 

10.5 cm Ic.F.H. 18 Ps. Kffw. II. 39 chassis 

10.5 cm lc.P.H. 18/1 Ps. Kl^fw. /!■' !i rhassis 

15 cm s.F.ll. 13 I^orraine ( [''rencli) chassis 

15 cm s.F.ll. 18/1 Gw. III/IV (Sd. Kfs. 165) 



c. Tank Destroyers, 

Cim 
2.8 cm Pok 41* 

3.7 cm Pak* 
3.7 cm Pak* 

4.7 cm Pak (t)* 
4.7 cm Pak (t)* 
4.7 cm Pak (t)* 

5 cm Kw.K. 39/1** 

7.5 cm Pak 40 
7.5 cm Pak 40/3 



Carriage 
Half-track (Sd. Kfs. 250) 

Half-track (Sd. Kfs. 251) 

Renault "Chenillette" 
(French) armored 

carrier 

Ps. Kffic. I chassis 
I's. .liifj. I 

Renault R..3S (French) 
tank chassis 

8-wheeIed armored car 

(Sd. Kfs. 234) 

Ps. Kpfu.: 38 (t) chassis 
P:s. JUg 38 (Sd. Kf 3.138) 



Gun 

7.5 cm Pak 39 L/48 
7.5 cm. Pak 40 
7.5 cm Pak 40 
7.5 cm. Pak 40 

7.5 cm A'li'.A'.* 
7.5 cm Pak 40/1 

7.5 cm- Pak 40 
7.5 cm. Pak 40 

7.5 cm Pak 40 

7.5 cm Pak 39 (L/4S) 

7.62 cm Pak 36 (r)* 
7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) 
7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) 
7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) 
7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) 
7.62 cm Pak 36 (r) 

7.62 cm F.K. (r) 

8.8 cm Pak 43/1 (L/71) 

8.8 cm Pak 43/3 (.r /'-//.■ 
43/4 

8.8 cm Sfii.K. 43/1 (L/7li 
or Pak 43/2 (L/71) 

12.8 cm K.40 

12.8 cm Pak 44 (L/.\v 



Carriage 

Ps. Jlig 3S (0 

Ps. Kpf zu. II chassis 

Ps. Jag. n (Sd. Kfs. 131) 

Ps. .'lifj. 11 (.-lii.^f. D/E) 
(Sd. Kfs. 132) 

Half-tr.'ick (Sd. Kfs. 251/9) 

Ps. JUg. l.r. S. (.'id. Kfs. 

135) 

Truck 

Schneider Kcgresse Arm- 
oreil Car chassis (mod- 
ified) 

Hotclikiss H. 39 tank 
chassis 

Paiiscrjiigcr IV (Sd. Kfs. 
162) 

Plalf-track C.SV/. Kfs. 6) 

Ps. Kpfw. .?.? (t) chassis 

Ps. Jlig. 38 fSd. Kfs. 139) 

Ps. Kpfic. 11 chassis 

Ps. Jiig. 11 (Sd. Kfs. 131) 

P.S. Jag. 11 A,i.if. D/R 
(Sd. Kfs. 132) 

P.S. Jiig. U .Au.if. D/r. 
iSd. Kfs. 132) 

Ps. Jiig. III/IV (.U. Kfg. 
1<>4) 

Ps. Kpfzv. T'anthcr chassis 
f.\d. Kfs. 173) 

Tigrr (P I cliassis (Sd. 
Kf.:. 1,S2) 

1 lyhrid chassis 

Tiger II chassis 



d. Self-J'ropkli.ei) 
2 cm. IJak 30 or 38* 
2 cm Flak 38* 
2 cm Flakz-icrliiig 3.S* 
3.7 cm Flak !:■! or o6* 
5 cm Flak 41* 
M.G. 151/15 or M.G. 
151/20 FhikdriUiiig 

2 cm Flak 38 

3.7 cm Flak 43 

2 cm Flakvicrling 38 

* Obsolete 

** Sea "Armored Cars" 



\x'i i.-\iRCRAFT Guns. 

Haii-lrack (Sd. Kfs. 10) 
Hal 1 -track (Sd. Kfs. 70) 
liall-frack (Sd. Kfs. 7) 
Halt-track (Sd. Kfs. 6) 



Half-track (Sd. Kfs. 251/ 
21) (.3-ton half-track) 

Ps. Kpfw. 38 (t) chassis 

Kpfuu. IV chassis 
Ps. Kpfiv. IV chassis 



lor description 
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Figure 9f.—Fs. Kpfw. I, Model A. 



(2) Specifications. 

Specification Number .SV. Ki ."' 101. 

(Commander's Model .S"i/. /\/.- Ji>S. ) 

.1 /,.,(',, 





A 


H 




'■•iiiiiiaiulcr 




5.88 


0.44 




6.44 






2 Ukii 




i men 






l.i imu 




^2 mm 


Hull sides 




l.T mm 


2.^ mm 


15 mm 






8 mm 




21) mm 


Superstructure 














I.< mm 




15 mm 






IS mm 


.'ii ir.iii 








U? mm 










Two 


( >tio 


One 




M.C. IS 


M.a. 


.\ 1 ( 


M.C. 3f 








( >:■■,■ .!/.(,. 




Dimensions 












13 


14 




14 


Width (feet) 


6.75 


6.75 




6.75 


Height (feet) 


5.58 


5.7.? 




6.41 




9.75 


10 




10 






15-16 




15-16 




112 


87 




87 



* Sd. Kfc. is the German abbreviation for Sonderkraftjahrzcuti, intaiiing special nrntur \ i:liicle. 
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Section VI. ARMORED VEHICLES 

1. General 

Tlic story of German armored vehicle develop- 
ment is concerned principally with tanks, which 
have undergone considerable change since the be- 
ginning of the war. German tanks have shown, 
in the course of 5 years of war, a gradual change 
from the Blitskrieg concept of battle to greater 
emphasis on defensive, or at least offensive-de- 
fensive, operations for which the latest German 
tank, the King Tiger, heavily armed and armored 
but relatively slow and unmaneuverable, is 
suitable. 

German tank development began in 1934, osten- 
sibly at the same time as the rest of the rearma- 
ment program, but there is no doubt that consid- 
erable thought and experimentation had been de- 
voted to the subject before then. By 1939 the 
Germans had evolved four types of tanks : the Ps. 
KpfTV.^ /, //, ///, and IF, with which the Blits- 
krieg campaigns were conducted. There is evi- 
dence that larger tanks were being developed in 
1939, and specimens of what are assumed to have 
been a Pz. Kpfw. V and a Pz. Kpfw. VI in an 
experimental stage were employed in the invasion 
of Norway. Thfese, however, must have proved 
unsatisfactory, since they were dropped, and the 
present Ps. Kpfw. V (Panther) and Pz. Kpfw. 
VI (Tiger) have tio connection with them. 

Meanwhile, the Ps. Kpfw. I and // gradually 
became obsolescent, first being relegated to recon- 
naissance roles and then finally disappearing in 
1943 from the Table of Equipment of the Panzer 
1-egiment. The heavier tanks, Ps. Kpfzv. Ill 
and IV , whicli had proven satisfactor}' under fire, 
were modified to meet new conditions by thicker 
armor and more effective guns. 

In 1942, the Pz. Kpfw. VI, or Tiger, appeared 
in Russia, and later in Africa. The Tiger was 
designed in the direct German tradition, and 
simply was armed more heavily and armored 
more thickly than its predecessors. It appeared 
out of its proper order in the line of succession, 
for the Pz. Kpfw. V, or Panther, did not appear 
until nearly a year later. The 1 'anther was some- 
what of a surprise, since it marked a departure 
from the conventional lines of German design, 
and in the arrangement of its armor showed 
strong signs of Russian influence. Its great suc- 

^ Pz. Kpfw. is the German abbreviation for Panzcr- 
kampfwagen, meaning armored fighting vehicle or tank. 



cess in combat undoubtedly gave rise to the deci- 
sion to redesign the Tiger, which to some extent 
had fallen short of expectations. The new ver- 
sion is the Kocnigstigcr or King Tiger. 

2. Obsolete Tanks 

a. General. The Ps. Kpfw. I, Ps. Kpfw. II, 
and Pz. Kpfw. Ill, although obsolete, are dis- 
cussed here since they still may be met occasion- 
ally in the field. 

b. Light Tank (/'j. A'/'/ts,'. J). (1) General. 
This was the first tank to be standardized by the 
Germans, and the first ones were produced in 
1934. Three models ( A, B, and C) and a com- 
mander's version (based on model B) have been 
identified, but model G never has been encount- 
ered in action. The luill of the Ps. Kpfw. I was 
used as a self-propelled mount for several types of 
artillery weapons, but it no longer will be met 
even in this role. [ (2) Specifications on page 76.] 

c. Light Tank {Pz. Kpfw. II). (1) General. 
This tank is manned by three men : a commander, 
who acts as the gunner ; a radio operator ; and a 
driver. A large number of models of this tank 
were produced before it became obsolete. In a 
very much modified form it has reappeared as the 
Luchs (Lynx) reconnaissance tank in Western 
Europe. The original exi)erimental models of Pz. 
Kpfw. IT were produced between 1934 and 1936; 
it finally was abandoned as a fighting vehicle in 
1943. A flame-throwing version, Pz. Kpfw. II 
(F), also has become obsolete and probably will 
not be met again. Model F, not the flame-thrower 
tank, was the latest model encountered. The modi- 
fied hull of the Ps. A'/'/tc. H is still in use as a 
self-propelled gun carriage, notably in the case of 
the 75 cm s. I.G. 33 and the 10 cm Ic. F.H. 18. 

(2) Specification.'!. 

Model L 





Model J- 


(Lyn.x) 


Specification 


number.. nW. A'/". JJJ 


.Sd. kfs. 123. 


Weight ill 


aclioti 




(tons) . . 


115 


\i:2 






3 men 


.Armor, Hul 


1 front . . .1.^ nun 


30 mm 


Hull si(le> 


20 inni 


20 mm 


Front glacis plate. 20 iniii 


20 mm 


SuperstnuMure 




Front 




30 mm 


Sidr? 


20 mm 


20 mm 


Turret 




30 mm 


Turret 


sides ... 1 5 mm 


20 mm 


Armament (coaxialh' 




mounted in turret) One 2 cm 


One 2 cm 




Kw.K.30 


Kw.K.18 




One M.G. 34 


One M.G.34 
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Hsiurc 98.— Ps. Kpfw. II. 



Dimensions, LcnRfh 

(feet) 14,75 14.83 

Width (f«t) ....7.33 8.25 

Hciglu (feet) ... .6.48 6.58 
Ground clearance 

(inches) 13 16 (approxi- 
mate) 

Engine 6-cylinder 6-cylinder 

In-line In-line 

133 HP 176 HP 

(iasoline Gasoline 

Road speed (miles 

per hour) IS 40 

Range on roads 

(miles) 118 155 

Suspension : Model F : 5 hogie wheels each side : 
quartcr-clliiilic leaf springing. Front drive 
sprocket, rear idler. 
Model L ; S axles, torsion bar suspension ; inter- 
leaved bogie wheels. Front drive sprocket, rear 
idler. 

d. Medium Tank {Pz. Kpfw. III). (1) Gen- 
eral. This tank has appeared in many models but 
has retained basic characteristics throughout. The 
latest models to appear are armed with the long- 
barreled 5 cm Kw.K. 39 {L/60), which in 1942 
displaced the shorter 5 cm Kw.K. (L/42). The 
original main armament, discarded late in 1940, 



was a 37-mm gun. The Ps. Kpfi^'. Ill now is ob- 
solete and rarely encountert il. I'hc i xcellent hull 
and suspension have been utilized as the carriage 
for self-propelled guns, and it is in this form that 
Ihe vehicle remains in production. The P". ^" /'/•>■'• 
/// has been encountered armed w ith the short 7.5 
cm Kzv.K. (the original armament of the P:;. 
Kpfzc. IV), and also a.s a commander's vehicle, 
as a llame-throwing tank, as a wrecker tank, as an 
armored ainmunition carrier, and as an armored 
observation post. 

(2) S I'rcifications. 

Modrl.K I. and M 
SpecifiratidM nnmher ,..,S"rf. ^V:. 

Weight iTi aeliim 24.6 toii^ 

(approximately). 

Crew 5 men. 

Armor. I->(itit nose plate. .'0 mm. 

Glacis jilate 25 mm. 

Driver's front plale. .50 and 20 mm -spaced 
armor. 

Hull sides 30 mm. 

Rear plates 50 mm. 

Turret front 57 mm. 

Turret sides 10 mm. 

.\rmament (coaxially 
mounted in turret) . . .One 5 cm Kw.K. 39 
with one M.G.34 
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Figure 99.-~Pz. Kpfu. III. 



In hull One M.G.34. 

Dimensions, Length. . . .17 feet 8 inches. 

Width 9 feet 9 inclies. 

Height 8 feet 3 inclics. 

Gun overhang 1 foot 3 inches. 

(approximately ) . 

Ground clearance ... 1 foot 2 inclies. 
Performance, Maximum 

speed 35 miles per hour 

(aiiproximately). 

Road speed 22 miles per hour. 

Cross-countrj' speed. . 10 to IS miles per hour. 

Range on roads 102 miles. 

Range cross-country. .59 miles. 

Trench crossing 8 feet 6 inches. 

Step 2 feet. 

Gradient 30°. 

Fording 2 feet 9 inches. 

Engine, Type Maybach HL 120 TRM. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

BHP 296 HP at 3,000 rpra. 

Transmission: SSG77 Maj-bach synchromesh 
gear box, sliding dog type, manual control. 
Six forward speeds, one reverse. 

Suspension : Six small rubber-tired bogie wheels 
on each side. Torsion-bar suspension. 

3. Medium Tanks 

a. Pz. Kpfw. IV. (1) General. Of the four 
tank types with which the Germans started the 
war, only the Pz. Kpfw. IV survives in service, 
although its role has been changed and it now 
carries a main armament which resembles the orig- 
inal gun only in caliber. It was armed originally 



with a short-barreled 75-mm gun {7.5 cm Kw.K. 
(L/24) ) and a machine gun mounted coaxially in 
the turret. In later models a hull machine gun 
was added. With thi.'; short, low-velocity gun the 
tank was primarily a close-support weapon. In 
1942 it was rc-armcd with a long-barreled, high- 
velocity yun, the 7.5 cm Kiv.K. 40 (T./43), and 
thus changed its role from a close-support vehicle 
to a fighting tank and displaced the Pz. Kpfw. Ill 
as the inain armament uf tlie Panzer regiment. At 
the present time the P:;. Kpfw. IV is only a stop- 
gap for the Panther. If enough Panther tanks 
become available, the disappearance of the Ps. 
Kpfw. IV may be exptcted. 

The latest version of this tank to appear is the 
Model H, which dilTers from the Model G, of 
which details are given, only in its 75-mm gun 
being 48 calibers long instead of 4.3. There is no 
change in the ballistic characteristics. 

This tank also has a])pcarcd in a commander's 
model, as an observation-post tank, as an am- 
munition tank, and as an armored antiaircraft 
vehicle. The hviU and suspension also have been 
emploved for self-propelled guns. 

( 2 ) Spi'cifications. 

Mndcl G 

Specification number ..Sd. Kf.-:. 161/1. 

(Atodel H is 
.S'd. Kf.~. 161/2). 

Weight in action 26 tons. 

Crew 5 men. 
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Fiiiun' lOO.-l's. Kffu: IV, Model /•-'. (Sd. Kfz. 161). 



Armor, Front nose plate. 60 mm. 

Front glacis plate . . .25 mm. 

Driver's front plate. .60 mm. 

Hull sides 30 mm. 

Hull rear 20 mm. 

Turret front 40 mm. 

Turret sides 30 mm. 

Armament (coaxially 

mounted in turret) . . . One 7.5 cm Kw.KAO 

aiul one M.G.34. 

In hull One M.G.34. 

Dimensions, Length ... 19 feet 4 inches. 

(excluding gun) 

Width 9 feet 7 inches. 

Height 8 feet 6 inches. 

Gun overhang 1 foot 6 inches. 

(In model H, 2 feet 

9 inches). 
Ground clearance ... 1 foot 3 inches. 

Performance : 

Trench crossing 9 feet. 

Step 2 feet 6 inches. 

Gradient 30°. 

Fording 3 feet. 

Road speed 20 miles per hour. 

Cross-country speed. .10 to 15 miles per hour. 

Maximum speed 25 miles per hour. 

Range on roads 130 miles. 

Range cross country. .80 miles. 
Engine, Type Maybach HL 120 TRM. 

Cylinders V-12 at 60°. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Fuel capacity 126 gallons. 

Fuel consumption 

(per 100 miles) 

On roads 93.6 gallons. 

Cross-country 153 gallons. 

BHP 295 HP at 3,000 rpm. 



Capacity 11.9 liters 

(725.') cubic inches). 

Transmission: ATanual syncbroinesh, sliding-dog 
type ; si.K forward speeds, one re\ erse. 

Steering: Fpicyc'ic clutch brake mechanism. 

.Suspon'^ion : Four bogie assemblies, each carry- 
ing two rubber-tired bogie wheels. Quarter- 
elliptic springing. 

4. Heavy Tanks 

a. Pz. Kpjzv. I 'AXTiiKR. (1) General. In this 
tank, probably the most successful Ihcy have i)n)- 
duced, the Germans liavc departed Ironi iheir cus- 
tomary lines rind souglit inspiration in the design 
of the Russian T34. The tank \\ei,i.;hs about 50 
short tons, and tlie effectiveness of its armor is 
enhanced by the fact that most of the plates are 
sloping. It has powerful aniiamciit, and has a 
high-powered engine which gives it a maximum 
speed of about 30 miles per hour. Internally the 
I 'anther is arranged in tlie standard German man- 
ner, with the driver's compartment in front, the 
fighting compartment in the center section, and 
the engine at the rear. 

The Panther's design emplo\-s the double tor- 
sion-bar suspension. There are eight double, inter- 
leaved, large Christie-type bogie wheels. Each set 
of bogie wheels is mounted on a radius arm on 
the projecting end of a torsion bar which is 
coupled in series to a second one lying parallel to 
it. This ingenious device has the effect of doubling 
the length of the torsion bars. 
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Figure m.—Fs. Kpfw. "Ti<jer", 
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The Panther first was met in action on the 
Russian front in the summer of 1943. Originally 
designated Pz. Kpfw. V, its nickname, Panther, 
was. adopted as its official nomenclature in Febru- 
ary 1944. The latest version to appear is the 
Model G. The principal reasons for the success 
of the Panther are its relatively high speed, 
maneuverability, dangerous armament, and good 
protection. 

Variants of the Panther tank which have been 
identified are the commander's version, the 
wrecker tank (Bergepanther), and the self-pro- 
pelled gun Jagdpanther, which consists of the 8.8 
cm Pak 43/3 or 4 on the Panther chassis. 

(2) Specifications. 

Model G 

Specification number . . .Sd. Kfz.171. 

Weight in action 50 short tons 

(approximately) . 

Crew 5 men. 

Armor, 

Front glacis plate 80 mm at 55°.* 

Front nose plate 60 mm at 35°. 

Rear plate 40 mm at 30°. 

(undercut) 

Hull sides 40 mm vertical. 

Superstructui'c sides. .50 mm at 30°. 

Turret front 110 mm at 10°. 

Turret sides 45 mm at 25°. 

Turret rear 45 mm at 28°. 

Armament (coaxially 

mounted in turret) .One 7.5 cm Kw.K.I2 

(L/rO) and one M.C.34. 
hi hull One M.G. 34. 

* All angle measurements given are from vertical. 



Dimensions, Length ...21 feet ll"^ inches, 
(excluding gun) 

Width 10 feet 9;/; inches. 

Height 9 Icct 4 iiirhcs. 

Gun overhang () feet 5 inches. 

Ground clearance .... 1 loot 7 ' j inches. 

Performance, 

Trench crossing 10 feet. 

Step 3 feet. 

Gradient 30°. 

Fording 6 feet ( ."^ome suh- 

mersible lo 13 feet). 

Road speed 20 miles per hour. 

Cros.s-country speed. .15 miles ix.t hour. 

Maximum speed 35 miles per hour. 

Range on roads 124 miles. 

Range cross-countrj'. .62 miles. 

Engine, Type Maybach HL 230 P30. 

Cylinders V-12 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Fuel capacity 193 gallons. 

Fuel consumption (per 
100 miles) 

On roads 149 gallon.s. 

Cross-country .. .298 gallons. 

BHP 690 HP at 3,000 rpm. 

Capacity 23 liters (1,403 cubic 

inches ) . 

Transmission : Maybach synchromesh sliding-dog 
type; manually operateil, ,i;iving seven for- 
ward speeds, one reverse. 

Suspension : Kight load-carr.\ iiig axles each 
carrying two large disced ruhher-tired bogie 
wheels, interleaved. Twin t<irsion-bar suspen- 
sion. 

b. Pr. A'/i/tc. Tiger. (1) liciwral. This tank. 
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originally the Pz. Kpfw. VI, first was encountered 
by the Russians in the last half of 1942, and by 
the Western Allies in Tunisia early in 1943. It's 
colloquial name, Tiger, was adopted officially in 
February 1944. The current version is Model E. 

Unlike the Panther, the Tiger is designed on 
familiar German lines, but all the dimensions are 
increased. The main armament is the 8.8 cm 
Kw.K. 36, which is essenti&Uy the 8.8 cm Flak 36 
adapted for turret mounting. The mounting of 
such a heavy gun has raised considerable prob- 
lems of rigidity, and consequently the hull is con- 
structed of large plates entirely welded together. 
The superstructure is made up in one unit, and 
welded to the hull. The turrent wall is made from 
a single large piece of armor, 82 mm thick, bent 
into a horseshoe shape. Further, all the armor 
plates are interlocked, in addition to being welded. 
The armor of the Tiger, at the time of its ap- 
pearance, was the thickest ever to be fitted on any 
German tank, the front vertical plate being 102 
mm thick and the hull sides 62 mm. 

The suspension, which employs interleaved, 
Christie-type bogie wheels with a very wide track, 
is reasonably simple and is an effective solution 
of the suspension problem for such a large and 
heavy vehicle. 

The Tiger engine requires very skilled driving 
and maintenance to get the best performance, and 
in the hands of insufficiently trained crews me- 
chanical troubles arc apt to appear. This charac- 
teristic has been the" tank's principal disadvantage. 

(2) Specifications. 

Model E 

Specification number. . ..S'rf. /f/r. ISl 

Weight in action 62.75 short tons. 

Crew S men. 

Armor, Front nose plateI02 mm at 20°. 

Front glacis plate. . . .62 iiini at 80°. 

Lower nose plate 62 mm at 60°. 

Driver's front plate. . 102 mm at 10°. 

Hull sides 62 mm vertical. 

Superstructure sides. .82 mm vertical. 
Rear plate 82 mm at 20° 

(undercut). 

Turret front 100 mm at 0° to 11°. 

Turret sides and rear. 82 mm vertical. 
Armament (cuaxially 

mounted in turret) .One H.IS cm Kw.K.36 

fL/56). One M.G.34 
In hull One M.G.34. 

Dimensions, Length .. .20 feet 8J4 inches. 

(excluding gun) 
Width with wide com- 
bat track 12 feet 3 inches. 
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Width with narrow 
transport track .... 10 feet 4 inches. 

Height 9 feet 4^ inches. 

Gun overhang 7 feet J4 inch. 

Ground clearance .... 1 foot 5 inches. 

I 'crlormanct, 

Trench cros.sing ]0 feet. 

Step 2 feet 6 inches. 

Gradient 30°. 

Fording Submersible to 13 feet. 

Road speed IS miles per hour. 

Cross-country speed .,t to 10 miles per hour. 

Maximum speed 25 miles per hour. 

Range on roads 87 miles. 

Ransc- cross-country. S3 miles. 

Engine, Type Maybach HL 230 P4S. 

Cylinders V-12. 

BHP 690 HP at 3,000 rpm. 

Fuel Gasoline. 

Fuel capacity 150 gallons 

(approximately). 

Transmission : Mayhach-Olvar preselective gear- 
box, hydraulically operated with eight for- 
ward speeds an<l lour re\'ersc. 

Suspension : Front driving sprocket and rear 
idler. F.igbt load-carrying axles each with 
three larf;c boijic wheels. Rogie wheels are 
interleaved. Torsion-bar suspension, one tor- 
sion bar per axle. 

c. Fz. Kpf'iv. TiGF.R, Model E (King Tiger). 
( 1 ) General. This tank is a development of the 
Tiger along the lines of the Panther and with a 
new main armament, the 8.8 cm Kw.K. 43 
(L/71). The armor is as thick as that of the 
Tiger — in some parts thicker — and the improved 
design and the slope given to the majority of the 
plates (as in the Panther) give the tank vastly 
improved protection. 

The King Tiger is a tank designed essentially 
for defensive warfare or for breaking through 
strong lines of defense. It is unsuitable for rapid 
maneuver and highly mobile warfare because of 
its great weight and low speed. To accommodate 
the gun the turret has been made unusually long 
in proportion to the total length of the tank. When 
"buttoned up" the tank is extremely blind, and 
this is one of its weakest points. 

Since the King Tiger first appeared in August 
1944 in Normandy, modifications have been made 
in the turret to eliminate the excessive plate-bend- 
ing involved in the original construction. The 
King Tiger virtually is invulnerable to frontal at- 
tack, but the flanks, which are less well protected, 
can be penetrated by Allied antitank weapciis at 
most normal combat ranges. 
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Figure 105.-P,. Kpfw. "Tiger». Model B (Sd. KU. 182) 
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(2) Specifications. Fuel consumption 

Model B (per 100 miles) 

Specification numhcv. . .Sd. Kfz. 182 On roads 213 gallons. 

Weight in action 75 tons. Cross-country . . .300 gallons 

^ , BHP 590 HP at 2,600 rptn. 

Crew 5 men. 

Armor Transmission: Maybach-Olvar preselector type 

u . 1 • 1 . irrv i cAo gearbox, hvdraulically operated; eight forward 

r ront glacis plate 150 mm at 50 . ■ 

T < -.i^r. r-nn - , s]iee<.ls, icur reverse. 
Lower nose plate .... 100 mm at 50 . 

Hull sides 80 mm vertical. Suspension: Nine load-carrying axles each side, 

Superstructure sides. .80 mm at 20°. «ach carrying twin over-lapping bogie wheels. 

Rear plate 80 mm at 25". Single torsion-bar suspension. Front driving 

Turret front 180 mm at 10°. '"^^ 

Turret sides and rear. 80 mm at 20°. 5. Armored Cars 

Armament (coaxially „ „, . . , 

, . , s r^ o n ^- IjKNp:rai.. 1 wo main tvpes ot armored car.s 

mounted m turret) .. .One <V.<S < j;( Ait'.A..-/J . . . , • ' , ,■ , 

/,,-,, I jir/-,A sliU are m use m tne Cicrmail Army ; the lig'nt 

(L/t I) and one M.(j.34. ■ . " 

In hull . . Onc.l/CJV four-vvhcelcd, and lieavy eight-wheeled vehicles. 

Dimensions, Length ...23 feet 10 inches. 'These have persisted almost without modification 
(excluding gun) throughout the course of the war, and are vehicles 
Width 11 feet 11^ inches. entirely satisfactory in their role. A series of six- 
Height 10 feet 2 inches. wheeled armored cars which existed before the 

Gun overhang 8 feet 10 inches. outbreak of war apparently was unsatisfactory or 

Ground clearance, redundant, for this t)pe never has been met in 

Front 1 foot 7 inches. action 

Rear 1 foot 8 inches. 

Performance ^- Four-Wiieeled Armored Car {I.cicJiler 
Road speed 24 miles per hour. ' Fani^crspiiln^'iujcn 2 cm ). ( 1 ) General. In ad- 
Cross-country ditiou to the normal four-wheeled armored car, 

speed 9 to 10 miles per hour. which is armed with a 20-mm automatic cannon 

Maximum speed 26 miles per hour. ^^^^j .^^^ jj^^^^, ,^^^^1 (^^^ j^j:„_ 221) 

Range on roads 106 miles. , . , , j- i • i 

Range cross-country. 74 miles. mountmg a niachme gun only, and a radio vehicle 

Engine, Type Maybach HL 230 P30. ' ^f"' ^^^)' ^'^o mounting one machme gun 

Cylinders V-12. having a rectangular, overhead, folding, frame 

Fuel 229 gallons. aerial. 




Figure 106. — Four-wheeled armored car (Sd. Kfz. 222). 
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Sd. Kfz. 232 




Figure 107. — Eight-wheeled armored vehicles. 
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(2) Specifications. 

Specification number. . .Sd. Kfz. 222. 

Weight in action S.25 tons. 

Crew 3 men. 

Dimensions, Length IS feet 7 Inches. 

Width 6 feet 35^ inches. 

Height 5 feet W/i inches. 

Ground clearance inches. 

Armor 8 tnm. 

Armament One 2 cm Kw.K. iO or 

38 and one 7.92 mm 
M.G.34 coaxially 
mounted. 

c. Eight-Wheeled Armored Car {Schwerer 
Panzerspdhwagen 8 Rod). (1) General. The 
eight-wheeled armored car has appeared in a var- 
iety of subsidiary roles. In addition to the prin- 
cipal version {Sd. Kfz. 231), there are two radio 
vehicles {Sd. Kfs. 232 and 263), an armored car 
mounting the 7.5 cm Kw.K. 38 and having no 
turret, and the eight-wheeled armored car mount- 
ing 2, 5 cm Kw.K. 39 in a turret {Sd. Kfz. 
234/2). The radio vehicles have large, rectangu- 
lar, folding, frame aerials. 

(2) Specification.'!. 

Specification number. . .Sd. Kfs.231. 

Weight in action 8.3S tons. 

Crew 4 men. 

Dimensions, Length.... 19 feet 1 inch. 

Width 7 feet 3 inches. 

Height 7 feet 10 inches. 

Ground clearance ... 12 inches. 
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Armor, Turret front. ,.15 mm. 
Turret sides and rear. 8 mm. 
Superstructure front. 18 mm. 
Superstructure sides. .8 mm. 
Hull front nose plat 1 . 18 mm. 

Hull sides 8 to 10 mm. 

Tail plate 10 mm. 

Armament ' )ne 2 cm Kzv.K.30 or 38 

■And one 7.92-mm M.C.34 
loaxially mounted. 

Engine 8 cylinders 

155 I'>HP 
( iasoline. 

Road Sliced 51 miles per hour 

Cross-country speed ... 19 miles per hour. 

Range on roads : 165 to 190 miles. 

Range cross-country ..110 miles. 

Suspension 8 single wheels. 

(8-wheel drive). 

l-'erformancc. 

Trench crossing 5 feet. 

Step 1 foot 7 inches. 

Fording 2 feet. 

Maximum grade . . . .27°. 

d. Half-Trackkd AkMOKED Car {Lc. Schtz. 
Pz. Wcj. 2 cm). (1) General. This half-tracked 
armored car is armed with 20-mm automatic can- 
non and machine gun in a turret. 

(2) Specifications. 

Specification number . . . Sd. Kfs. 250/9. 

Weight in action 6.5 tons. 

Crew 3 men. 

Dimensions, Length ... 15 feet 

Width 6 feet inches. 

Speed 40 miles per hour. 



" " 



Figure 108.— Armored 3-ton half-tracked vehicle mounting 2 cm Flak 36, 
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6. Armored Personnel Carriers 

A great variety of vehicles of the armored per- 
sonnel-carrier type are in use in the German 
Army. Two types of chassis have been used for 
these: the 1-ton half -tracked prime mover {Sd. 
Kfs. 10) and the 3-ton half-tracked prime mover 
{Sd. Kfz. 11). These vehicles are armored 
only lightly (5 to 15 mm) and the plates are 
sloped like those on the armored cars. There 
has been a recent tendency to mount artillerj- 
(antiaircraft or antitank) up to 37-ram caliber 
in these vehicles. The following are examples of 
these vehicles : 

On the 1-ton half-tracked 
chassis : 

Light Armored Troop 

Carrier Sd. Kfs. 250. 

Light Armored Am- 
munition Carrier ... -W. A'/-. 252. 

Light Armored OP...SU Kfs. 
On the 3-ton half- 
tracked chassis : 

Medium Armored 
Troop Carrier .Sd. Kfz. 251. 

Armored Flame- 
thrower Vehicle ...Sd. Kfz. 251/16. 

Self - propelled Anti - 
tank Gun 3.7 cm. Pak. 

Self - propelled Anti - 
aircraft Gun 2 cm Flak 36. 



Section VII. ROCKET WEAPONS 
I. General 

a. Development. German rocket weapons 
have undergone considerable development since 

their first appearance in combat in 1941, after ex- 
periments over a period of several years. There 
are now about a dozen standard projectors, in 
addition to a number of non-standard weapons 
which either are of a specialized design or have 
not yet reached a stage of development warranting 
large-scale production. The Germans introduced 
rocket projectors for laying heavy concentrations 
of smoke and for massed fire on area targets. Be- 
cause the projectors are comparatively light, they 
are far more mobile than field artillery weapons 
firing projectiles of similar weights. However, 
the rocket projectors do not have the accuracy of 
artillery. 

b. Types of Rocket Weapons. The more 
common types of German rocket weapons are the 
150-mm six-barreled projector (15 cm Nebel- 
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werfer 41), the 210-mm five-barreled projector 
(21 an Nchclivcrfcr 42), and the 280-mm and 
320-mm projector (28/32 cm Nchckvcrfer 41), 
all mounted on two-w!icekcl tired carriages, and 
the 150-mm ten-barreled projector (15 cm Panser- 
werfer 42), mounted on an armored half-track, 

2. Field Projectors 

a. 1,50- -MM Rocket Launcher (15 cm Nebel- 
iverfcr 41). (1) Gnicral de.'scription. This is 
the original lu1)e-type equijinient and consists of 
six tubes mounted on a simple t~vvo-vvheeled car- 
riage with a split trail. It is provided with elevat- 
ing and traversing gears and has an electrical fir- 
ing contact at the breech end of each barrel. These 
contacts lead to a junction box on the upper right- 
hand side of the barrel assembly. To ])revent the 
weapon from being over-turned by blast, the bar- 
rels are fired separately in fixed order (1, 4, 6, 
2, 3, 5), all six rounds being discharged in 10 
seconds. To escape the blast, the firer lies in a slit 
trench about 15 yards to the flank and operates 
the weapon by means of an i leclrical switch con- 
nected to the junction box. Since the crew must 
seek shelter during firing, it requires about 90 
seconds to load and fire a series of six rounds. A 
single tube projector known as the D o-G eriit v<ih.ich 
fires the same ammunition is used by airborne 
troops. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 150 mm (5.9 inches). 

Length of barrels 51 inches. 

Weight 1,195 pounds. 

Traverse 30°. 

Elevation 44'. 

Maximum Range (H]{) 7,330 yards. 

Maximum Range (Smoke) .. .7,550 yards. 

Weight of Rocket (HE) 75.3 pounds. 

Weight of Rocket (Smoke) . . . .78 pounds. 
Velocity 1,120 feet per second. 

(3) Ammunition. This projector fires HE and 
smoke projectiles, and there is some evidence that 
chemical rockets also exist for this weapon. 

b. 210-MM Rocket Launcher {21 cm Nehel- 
zverfer 42). (1) General description. This is a 
five-barreled projector on the lines of the 15 cm 
Nebehvcrfcr 41, with similar carriage and elec- 
trical firing system. Removable internal rails are 
now supplied for this weapon to permit firing the 
150-mm rockets. 





Figure 109.— 15 cm Nebelwerfer 41. 
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Figure 110.— 21 an Nchchccrfcr 42. 




Figure 111.— The Pamerwerfer 42 fires the same rockets as the 15 cm Nebetwfer 41 
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I 2 I Characteristics. 

Caliber 210 mm (8.27 inches). 

Length of barrels 4 feet 3j4 inches. 

jSIaximum range 8,600 yards. 

Weight of rocket 248 pounds, 

( 3) Ammunition. The projector fires an HE 
l)rojectile with a 28-pound bursting charge. 

c. 150-MM Self-I'ropeij.ed I'rojector (15 cm 
Panzcnverfcr 42). (1) General description. The 
Germans have mounted this ten-barreled rocket 
projector on the rear of a lightl}' armored half- 
tracked vehicle with a Maulticr suspension. Two 
horizontal rows of five barrels are mounted on a 
turntaljlc with a 360-dcgree Irax ersc. The weapon 
is fnecl electrically by a gunner who sits in the 
l)ody of the vehicle immediately below the plat- 
form, his head protected by a shallow cupola. It 
is probable that the rate of fire of this weapon is 
higher than that of the Nchchvcrfer 41, since 



the crew remains behind armor near the weapon 
and can reload in less time. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 150 mm (5.9 inches). 

Traverse 360°, 

Maximum elevation 45°. 

Maximum range 7,330 yards. 

Vehicle weight 7.1 tons. 

Vehicle road speed 25 miles per hour. 

(3) Ammuint'wu. 'J"ho ammunition is the same 
as that fired by the 15 nil Nchclwcrfer 41. 

d. W'ooDK.x ]\.\c K I.Ai xciiER (28/32 cm 
Schwercs JJ'urfpcriit 40) . CI) General descrip- 
tion. This is the origiiinl frame-type rocket pro- 
jector and consists of a simple wooden frame 
ui)on which the projectiles are rested to be fired 
from the crates. The rockets arc stabilized in 
llight by rotation ini])ancd by the 26 jets which 
are inclined at an angle. 
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I'ignre 114— U . S. soldiers inspect a captured 2H/32 cvi N cbetwerfer 41. The weapon is loaded, hut electrical leads are 
not connected to the bases of the rocket motors. .\'olr Ihe ho.r {.dioi^'ii often) 'which frolccU the sight. 



(2) Ainiiiuiiition. Both high explosive 280-mui 
and inceiidiary 32()-min rockets can be fired from 
this frame. 

High explosive 280-nini rockel. 

Desigtiation 2(S cm Jl'urfkdrper Spr. 

Marking Pink band. 

^V'e^ght 184.5 pounds. 

i'.ui-siing charge 110 pounds of TNT. 

Maximum range 2,100 yards. 

Length of rocket 3 feet 11 inches 




l igiirc 115. — 7.5 cm Multiple fortress Rocket Frojecior. 



Incendiary v52U-nn)i rdclui. 

Designation. .32 cm W iirfkorpcr M.fl.50. 

Marking tireen and yellow band. 

Weight 173 jKiunds. 

I''illing 11 gallons of oil. 

M; ixiiiinm raiigi 2,400 yards. 

I.engtii of roi-kei ? feet 4 inches. 

e. Steel Rack \ .Av\i:i\v.R {2S/32 cm Schivcvcs 
Witrjycrat 41 ). Metal instead of wood constrnc- 
tion of the launching frame and crate distinguisli 
this rocket launcher from the 2S/32 cm Scliwcres 
IVurfgcrat 40. The same 111^ and incendiary pro- 
jectiles arc fired. 

f. ]\IoTORizi:D J,AL-X( i/Kk {2S''32 cm Schnjcrcr 
JVitrfralniicii 40). (l) i.cncral description. Modi- 
fied versions of the ScliM-rcs IVurfgcrat' Tire, used 
on half-tracked armored vehicles. Six projectors 
are mounted on the vehicle, three on each side. 
Each projector consists of two parts: a carrier 
])late bolted on the side of the vehicle and a 
bracket to hold the crate from which the rocket 
is fired. This bracket is ])rovidid with an elevat- 
ing scale and clamp. 
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(2) Ammunition. The same projectiles are 
fired as from the Schweres Wurfgeriit. 

g. Mobile Launcher {28/32 cm Nebelwerfer 
41). {\) General description. This mobile version 
of the Schzih'rcs Wurfgeriit consists of ;i frame- 
work designed to hold six projectiles mounted 
upon a two-wheeled carriage. The trail is de- 
tached after the carriage has been towed into posi- 
tion, and the launcher is laid like an artillery 
piece. The standard electrical firing mechanism is 
used. 

(2) Ammunition. The projectiles fired are the 
standard 280-mm (HE) and 320-mm incendiary 
rockets. 

h. 300-MM Mobile Launcher {30 cm Nebel- 
werfer 42). (1) General description. Similar to 
the 28/32 cm Nebelwerfer 41, this six-frame pro- 
jector launches the largest of the German high- 
explosive rockets. 

(2) Ammunition. The 300-mm rocket is better 
streamlined than the 280-mm or 320-mm projec- 
tiles, has a higher ratio of propellent weight to 
total weight, and as a result has a much longer 
range. 

High explosive 300-iiini rocket. 

Designation 30 cut WL-. 42 Spr. 

Weight 277 pduiuls. 

Bursting charge.-. . .100 jxninds of amatol. 

Ma.xiniuni range 5,000 yards. 

Length of rocket 4 feet yie inches. 

3. Antiaircraft Rocket Weapons 

a. General. Despite persistent reports of some 
kind of high-altitude antiaircraft rocket in use by 
the Germans, only two such projectiles have been 
identified, and neither has a high vertical range. 
The two antiaircraft rockets known are the 86-mm 
free cable and parachute type and 152-mm rocket 
of similar type but with the cable tied to the 
ground. The cables emitted by the rockets are 
designed as a hazard to aircraft. 

b. 86-MM Antiaircraft Projector. (1) Gen- 
eral description. The 86-mm antiaircraft para- 
chute rockets are fired from this single type pro- 
jector. The frame is enclosed in a square-sectioned 
sheet metal casing, enlarged at the forward end 
to form a flash hider. The casing is mounted on 
a vertical tube provided with elevating and tra- 
versing gears. The projector sight is graduated up 
to 2,625 feet. 



(2) Amnninifioii . The rocket, which is per- 
cussion fired, weighs 11 pounds and contains 310 
feet of thin wire cable with a parachute at one 
end and a circular couiiterw eii^ht at the other. 
This parachute is ejected li\ a small charge actu- 
ated by a delay train initiatecj liy the propellant. 

c. 152-MM Axi lAiRc RAi i RocKiCT. (1) Gen- 
eral description. The details n{ ihe launching de- 
vice for this rocket ari' not known. The projec- 
tile contains an 1 1 charge in ihc tiose and a para- 
chute and !ent;th of cahie in the body. \A'hen the 
])rojectile is discharued ii iniw inds the cable which 
is anchored to the grduiid. The c;il)le is fully un- 
wound at an allitnde of abont 3,000 feet and pulls 
out the parachute. The jirojectile continues its up- 
ward flight until destroyed by the nose charge 
which is fitied with a dela\- action fuze. The 
cable, suspended by the parachute, will sink slowly 
to the ground. 

4. Other Rocket Weapons 

a. 75-MM Mt'Liii'Li: Rocket Projector. The 
latest German frame-type projector consists of 
28 frames mounted in four horizontal rows of 
seven eacli at the forward end of a long carriage. 
Each frame is built of a metal hoop and a T-shaped 
steel guide bar. I^aili row oi frames is a separate 
assembly and is boiled to tiie inclined superstruc- 
ture above the carria.ge. Tin four rows are con- 
nected by a system of links and are elevated simul- 
taneously from the rear of the carriage, where a 
shield, 0.4 inch thick, protects the layer. The whole 
asseinblv may lie traversed either about a forked 
center pivot or by moving the carriage itself, 
which is light enou.gh to be manhanrlled. The 
limits of elevation are 4 de;,;rees and 55 degrees. 
The rockets are fired by ]iereussioii through a 
multiple firing pin mechanism at the rear of each 
row of projectors. ICacli mw- is eoeked sejiarately, 
but all strikers are released by one pull on the 
firing cable. The rocket fired from this launcher 
has not been identified. 

b. 73-MM Proi'ai-.axda Rot ki;t Launcher 
{7.3 cm Propagaudanryjvr\. ( 1 ) General descrip- 
tion. This is a very simple launcher consisting of 
a single cage hinged to a framework base of tubu- 
lar steel and supported at the front by an adjust- 
able arm. The weapon is intended for close range 
delivery of paper propaganda. 

(2) Ammunition. The rocket weighs 7.1 
pounds and instead of bursting charge or chemical 
filling contains 8 ounces of propaganda leaflets. 
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c. 80- MM Rocket (8 cm Raketcn Sprenggra- 
nate). This high explosive rocket is provided 
with studs on the side for projection, which indi- 
cate that it possibly is used both as a g'rouncl and 
aircraft rocket. It is unrotated and is stabilized 
;n flight by tail fins. The rocket weighs 15.2 
pounds, and the maximum ground range is esti- 
mated at 6,300 yards. 

(1. 240-MM Rocket Projector. The existence 
of this projector has been inferred from the use 
of a 240-mm rocket bomb. Details are not known. 



Section VIII. GRENADES 

I. Hand Grenades 

a. High Explosive Stick Grenade (Sfiel- 
handgranatc 24). (1) General description. This 
grenade consists of a hollow wooden handle and 
a thin sheet metal head containing the burstini; 
charge. .V double lengtli of cord connects a porce- 
lain bead at the lower end of the handle to a fric- 
tion igniter and detonator assenil)ly screwed on 
the head of the grenade. The wooden handle is 
closed at its lower end by a metal screw cap. A 
fragmentation sleeve is somctinu-s used with this 
grenade to improve the antipersonnel effect. This 
is a metal collar split longitudinally so it can be 
clipped around the head of the grenade. The 
surface of the sleeve may be either smooth or 
divided by serrations to assist fragmentation. 




Figure 116. — Stielhandgranate 24, HE Stick Grenade. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Weight of grenade 1.36 iX)Unds. 

Weight of bursting 

charge 0.365 pound. 

Type of bursting charge.TNT. 

Length over-all 14 inches. 

Detonator .Standard German No. 8. 

Igniter dchi\' 4 lo .t seconds. 

Igniter B.Z.24 

(3) Operation. To arm the grenade, unscrew 
the metal cap at the lower end of the handle and 
pull the porcelain bead. This initiates the friction 
igniter and the grenade will function at the end 
of the 4- to 5-second delay. 
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b. High Explosive Stick Grenade {Stiel- 
handgranate 43) . (1) General description. This 
is a mollified form of the Stielhandgranate 24. It 
has the same thin sheet metal head, but has a 
solid handle. A blne-cai)])ed pull igniter and de- 
tonator asseni])h- screw into the top of the gre- 
nade head. Like the ^Mudel 24, this grenade is 
used with a smooth or serrated fragmentation 
sleeve. 

(2) Characteristics. 



Total weight 1 pound 6 ounces. 

Weight of bur.sting 

charge 7 ounces. 

Igniter H.Z.f.Eihgr. 

Detonator .\'o. 8. 

Fuze delay AY^ seconds. 

(3) Operation. To arm the grenade unscrew 



and pull the l>lue metal cap on the top of the ex- 
plosive head. This initiates the 4}'2-second delay. 

c. Wooden I.mprovised Hand Grenade {Be- 
helfshandgramte-Holz). (1) General descrip- 
tion. This is an otTensive-lype grenade con- 
structed entirely of wockI. It consists of a cylin- 
drical wooden head screwed on a hollow wooden 
handle. The head is bored to a depth of 4% 
inches, and specimens of this grenade have been 
found to contain half a Bohrpatrone (standard 
100-gram (3.527 ounces) demolition cartridge). 
The extra sjiace is filled by a wooden plug. A 
fuze and fletonator assembly is located in the 
forward end nf the handle with the detonator 
inserted into the center of the Bohrpatrone. A 
pull igniter is attached by cord to a button in the 
recess unrler the metal cap at the lower end of the 
handle. These grenades are ])acked in wooden 
boxes holding 14 grenades. They are prepared 
with charges and delay igniters. The detonators, 
with a short k'ngih of fuze, are carried in a sepa- 
rate container inside the box. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Length over-all 15 inches. 

Length of head 5)4 inches. 

Diameter of head 2'i inches. 

Diameter of handle .... 1 ' 4 inches. 

Total weight 12 f>iiiices. 

Weight of l)>irstiiiR 

charge ?() grams (1.763 

1 )unces ) . 
Detonator Xo. 8. 

(3) Operation. To arm the grenade, unscrew 
the head and break the paper seal on the Bohr- 
patrone. Screw the detonator and fuze assembh' 
into the igniter and slip the detonator into the 
head of the Bohrpatrone. Replace the head and 
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the grenade is ready for use. To use the grenade 
remove the metal cap on the lower end of the 
handle, pull the button attached to the friction ig- 
niter and throw. This grenade is designed to pro- 
duce blast efifect and may be used by troops ad- 
\'anc!ng in the open. 

d. Concrete IirpEoviSEo Hand Grenade (Be- 
hclfshandgranatc-Bcinn). (1) General descrip- 
tion. This grenade is an offensive t\pe grenade 
similar to the wooden improvised hand grenade, 
except the grenade head is made of concrete in- 
stead of wood and a full 100-gram Bolirpatronn 
is used as an explosive charge. 

(2) Characterislics. 

Igniter B.ZA.SSek. 

Detonator No. 8. 




' Figure 11/. — Eilumdgranatc 39 HE Egg Grenade 
(left, older; right, later version). 



e. High Explosive Hand Grenade (Eihand- 

granalc 39). (1) Cciierol description. This is 
an egg-shaped hand grenade constructed of thin 
sheet metal with high explosive bursting charge. 
This grenade and the Sticlhandgranate 21 are the 
standard German hand grenades and are used 
most. The explosive charge is initiated by a de- 
tonator and a friction igniter. The wire loop of 
the friction igniter is connected by a short cord 
to a blue metal cap screwed on the top of the 
grenade body. A model of this grenade contain- 
ing chloracetophenone also exists. It may be rec- 
ognized by a yellow ring painted around the gre- 
nade and four pear-shaped projections on the 
lower half of the tody. It contains a 112-gram 
(3.95 ounces) TNT bursting charge and a small 
aluminum capsule containing 5 grams (0.176 
ounce) of chloracetophenone. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Weight of grenade 8 ounces. 

Weight of bursting 

charge 4 ounces. 

Detonator No. 8. 

Igniter B.Z.f.Eihgr. 

Fuze delay 4 to 5 seconds. 

(3) Operation. Unscrew the blue metal cap 



and pull the igniter. Tlie grenade will explode 
after a delay nf 4 to ^ seconds 

f. Smoke Stick Crkn adi- { \ebelhaud(iranale 
39). (1 ) (imeral ilescriplicii. This grenade 
can be distinguished ironi tiic liigli <.'X])l<)sivc stick 
grenade (Sticllhindiiioiuitc ) In- three grooves in 
the handle, wliich sivvc as rrci ignition fealurcs 
in the dark, and by a white lirind painted aro-.ind 
the center of the handle and an interruirted wh.ite 
band around the he.id, with the lettering 
"Nb. Mgr. 39", also in white . 'i'he lieatl is tirade 
of thin metal and cotUains a lilling of zinc-hexa- 
chlorethane. Insteafl of the di lonaior used i-i the 
high explosive grcnadt-, an ignition tube is used. 
This is very similar in aiipearance to the No. 8 
detonator, but may he distinguished by the closed 
end which is painted green. The smoke generaled 
in the head escapes through holes annmd the han- 
dle socket. A pull igniter is located inside the 
handle. 

(2) CluiriKtcrisfics. 

Igniter It.Z..^". 

Ignition tuhe A'. 4. 

Fuze delay 7 sercinc!:,. 

g. Smoke Stick Grex.xdi- ( X rhclhaiuigranate 
39B.) This grenade is a later model of the 
Nchelhandgranate 39 and dilTers only in the com- 
position of the smoke mixture. In the IMoflel 
.^9B more hexachlorethane and less zinc are used. 

h. Smoke Hand Grkn.\di-. ( Xehclhaiidgranatc 
41). (1) General dr.u-riptioiL 'I'his grcnafle has 
a body which is very similar to thai of the Nebcl- 
handgranatc 39 but has. instt'ad rif a stick handle, 
a pull igniter inserted into a ]ilastic a(lai)ler in the 
top of the body. There are only two smoke emis- 
sion holes. The grenade ma\- be recognized l)v 
the letters "Nh. Hc/r. 41" and a broken line sten- 
cilled in white on the body. 

(2) Charaeteristics. 



Igniter 

Ignition tube N.4. 

Duration of sinnkc 

emission UHI t.. IJd -ci niKL-;. 

Filling Mergi r inixuirt. 

Fuze delay 3 secmuls. 

(3) Operation. The grenade is initiated hy 



unscrewing the igniter ca]) and inilling the igniter. 
This initiates the ignition tube and the grenade 
begins to emit smoke after aboin .i seconds. 

i. Smokic I'.c.t^ (Iui:.\Ai)i-. i Seheleihandgranatc 
42). (1) General description. Tlie elongated 
egg-shaped body of this grenade is made of thin 
metal. At the lower extremity a small metal loop 
is welded or riveted to the body and at the top 
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there is a threaded socket for the igniter assemhly. 
Three holes allow the smoke to escape. A stand- 
ard German pull igniter is screwed into the top. 
The igniter has a brass body and a steel ring 
attached to the top. The grenade is marked 
"Nb. Eihgr. 42" in white and has three short 
white bands stencilled around the body. A label 
near the base warns that the fumes can be dan- 
gerous in an enclosed space. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Length over-all 5.3 inehes. 

Diameter over-all 1.96 inches. 

Body length 4.1 inches. 

Body diameter 1.7 inches. 

Igniter Zd. Schn. Aiiz. 29. 

(3) Operation. Pull the ring on the igniter 
before throwing the grenade. 

j. Glass Smoke Grenade (Blendkorper IH). 
(1) General description. This grenade consists 
of a sealed glass Inilb in a hexagonal carton of 
corrugated cardboard. The glass is shaped like a 
somewhat elongated electric light bulb and is 
about the same size, but of thicker glass. The 
bulb contains 260 grams (9.17 ounces) of tita- 
nium tetrachloride. This grenade is intended for 
use against the crews of pillboxes and vehicles. 

(2) Operation.. The grenade is carried in the 
cardboard container and when required for use it 
can be withdrawn by a tape attached to the lid 
of the box; the lid is cemented to the neck of 
the bulb. Remove the lid and throw the grenade 
against the target. When the bulb bursts, the 
mixture will give ofif a dense smoke. 

k. Glass Smoke Grenade {Blendkorper 211). 
( 1 ) General description. The glass bulb of this 
grenade contains 250 grams (8.8175 ounces) of 
a yellowish liquid. The bulb is sealed at the neck 
with a sulphur plug which also holds in position 
a glass tube, orientated along the axis of the bulb. 
This tube contains 25 grams (0.882 ounce) of 
a calcium chloride solution. The smoke liquid 
consists of titanium tetrachloride with silicon tetra- 
chloride added to lower its freezing point. The 
calcium chloride is used to lower the freezing 
point of the water which is included to increase 
the effectiveness of the smoke under conditions 
of low humidity. 

(2) Operation. Throw the grenade at the tar- 
get in the same way as the Model IH. A notice 
on the side of the container, which holds four 




Figure US. — I'aiizcru'urlinine 7 (L), hollow-charge 
aiililaiik luuid i/iciiadc. 

grenades, states that tbi-y are suitable for use at 
temperatures down to — 40 centigrade. 

1. fJoLLOW-ClIARGK .'XnTITANK HaND GrE- 

N.M)K ( Fa}izer:,'iirfiiili:,' 1 (I.). (1) General de- 
scription. This is a recent tyjie antitank grenade. 
It is of hollow-charge design and is thrown by 
hand at tanks from a di.stance of 20 to 30 yards. 
The grenade body is in the form of a metal cone 
with a hemisi>herical. thin, sheet-metal head. The 
cone contains an cxplo>ive charge, with a concave 
meial retaining ))late al Uu- foi-\vard end. An air 
space is formed between this plate and the sheet 
metal head of the gri-nadc. The narrow end of 
the cone is located by setting screws around the 
circumference of a hollow wooden tail]:)iece con- 
taining picric rings imd serving as a throwing 
handle. Around the outside of the tailpiece are 
four, clotli, triangular shaiied fins. Along the 
outer end of each fin is a steel s]iring which re- 
tains the fins in the open jjosition when the gre- 
nade is thrown. When the grenade is being car- 
ried, and u]) lo ilie iiiomrnl of tlirowing. these 
fins are wrapped around the tailpiece and retained 
in position by a cap. Located in the tail of the 
grenade is a striker meclianism fitted with a safety 
pin which has a cloth tab attached. The safety pin 
is retained in position by a metal clip attached to 
one of the fins. 

(2) Operation. The grenade is held for 
throwing by the tailpiece, and immediately before 
throwing the mcial cap is removed from the end 
of the tailpiece. When the grenade is thrown the 
fins fly outward and the clip attached to one of 
them comes away from the striker mechanism 
and releases the safety pin. Upon impact the 
striker mechanism functions and initiates the 
bomb. 
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m. Hollow-Charge Sticky Grenade. The 
tapering steel body of this grenade contains the 
hollow-charge. A flat sticky pad at the nose is 
covered by a press-on lid with a small handle. A 
tapering fuze adapter terminating in a socket, 
threaded internally to receive an igniter, is at- 
tached to the base cf the grenade. The igniter 
socket is closed during transit bv a black plastic 
plug. Specimens of the igniter and detonator have 
not been received, but it is believed that a No. 8 
detonator is used in combination with a standard 
4j^-second egg grenade igniter. It is not clear 
whether it is necessary to place the grenade on 
the tank or whether it may be thrown from short 
ranges. 

2. Rifle Grenades 

a. High E.xplosive Rifle Grenade (Gczvehr 
Sprenggranatc). (1) General description, 'i'his 
is a high explosive grenade which may be either 
fired from the standard rifle discharger cup 
(Schicssbechcr) or thrown as a hand grenade. 
The projectile has a steel body containing a burst- 
ing charge, a base incorporating a flash pellet and 
delay train, and a ])oint detonating fuze. The base 
is rifled to confomi with the rifling of the dis- 
charger cup and fitted with a screwed-in base 
plug in which there is a Hash hole communicating 
to a Sy, -second delay flash pellet. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Length over-all 5.5 inches. 

Diameter 1.17 inches. 

Weight of grenade 9 ounces. 

Weight of biirstinp; 

charge 1.1 ounces. 

Type of bursting cliarge . Pcnlhrite-Wax. 
Detonator Similar to No. 8 but 

slightly larger and 

perforated. 
Maximum range 265 yards. 

(3) Operation., (a) As rifle grenade. When 
the grenade is fired from the launcher it will he 
initiated normally by the point detonating fuze, 
which consists of a .striker, primer, and rletonator 
assembly of conventional design. Should the point 
detonating fuze fail to operate, a flash pellet in 
the base will ignite a friction composition in the 
lower end of the projectile body. This will in 
turn ignite a 4^/^ -second delay pellet which then 
initiates the detonator in the bursting charge. 

(b) As hand grenade. A short cord located 
internally between the top of the ha.se and the 
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l-ifiure 119. — Geuehr S'/^n'iifiiiraiinlr. III-. Rifle Grenade. 

lower end of the body connects a friction wire 

below the 4j<i-.secr)n(l delay i.i'Ilet In a washer 
resting freely in ihv base. W Ik ii (he grenade is 
to be thrown by hand, the base is un.screwed and 
the washer jjulKd. This oinrriles the friction ig- 
niter and sets ol"f tlie delay train. The grenade is 
thrown and functions at the md of 4'/^ seconds. 

(4) Modifications. .Moditicalioiis to this gre- 
nade have apjieared. The ]nill igniter i< souietinies 
omitted, permitting the grenade to be fired from 
the launcher but it cannot be liirown. The self- 
destroying deviet' is .sometimes omitted. .\n 
"all-ways" fuze is sometimes fitted instead of the 
standard point detonating fu/e, setting off the 
charge no matter which w'ay ihe grenade strikes. 

h. HiCII F,X1M.().-<1VK r fiRKX.M)!- WTTTT 

I NCHK.ASi.D l\.\\(ii'; I (i"(7iv//r S prenggranate niii 
Gestcigcrter Rcichvcite). This is a later model 
of the standard rifle grenade. I'hc self-destroying 
device has been eliminated and ii is tired bv a new 
propelling cartridge. It is elaiiiied that the maxi- 
mum range has been increased lo 711 yards. 'I'he 
grenades may be identified by the box label 
{Gcwehr Sprenggranatc mil {iesteigcrter Rcich- 
weife), by the unperf orated base ])late and fixed 
rifle base, or by the propelling cartridge with its 
bright yellow bullet. 

c. Antitank Ru le Gren.ade (Gewehr Pan- 
aergran/i.tr 30). (] , Crnrml firsrnptiim. This 
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Grenade. 

is a rifle grenade incorporating the hollow-charge 
principle. It is fired from the 30-mm rifled dis- 
charg;er cup (Siiiicssbcclirr) which can be at- 
tached fo niost types of German rifles. The l)ody 
of the grenade is in two parts. The forward sec- 
tion is made of steel and contains the bursting 
charge ■with the liolknv charge cfme, closed l;v a 
light metal cap. The l ear portion is made of hght 
aluminum alloy and contains the fuze and ex- 
ploder system. A pre-rifled rotating hand is lo- 
cated near the base of the grenade. The propel - 
lant is contained in a 7.92-mm blank cartridge, 
crimped at the mouth. 

(2) Cliaractcristics. 

Total weight 8.8 ounces. 

Length over-all 6.4 inches. 

Weight of bursting 

charge 1.75 ounces. 

Maximum accurate 

range 100 yards. 

d. Large Antitank Rifle Grenade (Gross 
Gewehr Panzergranate 40). (1) General de- 
scription. This is similar to the Gczvekr Panzer- 
granate 30 except that the front portion is en- 
larged to accommodate a greater bursting charge. 
The propellant is contained in a standard 7.92-mm 
cartridge with a wooden bullet. 



(2) Characteristics. 

Weight I31-2 ounces (approxi- 

matelj-) . 

Length over-all 7 inrhc<; (approximately). 

Wiiglil (if Inirsliiii; 

charge 1; ounces. 

Maximum mruralt 

range Kill yards. 




..ti 



Figure 121. — Cr(jss (icici lii- l\iii::cr<iraiiaU', Laryc Anti- 
tank Rifle Grenade. 

e. 46-MM Hor.T.ow-( iiARci: Riflk Grenade 
(^S.S. Gczvehr Paiiceritraiiuie 46). (I) General 
description. This rifle grenade has a stream- 
lined body with a ma.ximum diameter of 46 mm. 
The body is treated ai.'uiiist corrosion and is closed 
by a conical unpaintid iinpaci cap. TItc stem is 
of steel and fits into the standard 30-mm dis- 
charger cup. It has a pre-rifled rotating band. 
The base plug is conical in shape. The propelling 
cartridge consists of a laccjuered steel 7.92-mm 
cartridge case crimptil at the neck and sealed 
with wax. The cap is yellow. 
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(2) Characteristics. 

Weight 15j4 ounces (approxi- 
mately). 

Length over-all 7.7 inches. 

Length of stem 4 inches. 

Maximum diameter of 

head 1.8 inches. 

Diameter of stem 1.2 inches. 

Type of bursting 

charge KDX-TNT. 

Weight of bursting 

charge 4.8 ounces. 

(3) Performance. Static test indicates that 
the penetration at long ranges is approximately 
90 mm of homogeneous armor. At short range 
(approximately 18 feet) the penetration was 70 
nm. A ^-inch mild steel plate, spaced 11 inches 




in front of the armor, completely nullified the 
effect on the annor. 

f. 61-MM Hollow-Charge Rifle Grenade 
{S.S. Gewchr Panzergranatc 61). (1) General 
description. This is a liollow-charge rifle grenade 
similar to the S.S. Gewehr Pansergranate 46 bnt 
having a streamlined body of larger dimensions. 




Fif/iire 123.—S..S'. Gei\.clir I'anzci iinnuite 61, 61-nim. 
Hollow-Ctuvfjc Kijlc (irciiade. 



(2) Characteristics. 

Weight 19()Uh, t s (approxi- 

inatelv ) . 

Length over-all 9.4 iiu lu-^. 

Length of stem 4 inchi - 

Maximum diametrr uf 

head i.4 ini lu-. 

Diameter of stem I.i iml i-s. 

Type of bursiing 

charge RDX- TNT. 

\\'eight of bursting 

charge .S.5 oum i s. 

(3) Performance. Static icsis indicate that 
the niaxinnim jieneiration of iiiMU().<^c'iieoiis armor 
at the extreme rangi' of 220 yards will be ap- 
proximately 126 mm. At a ran,s,'c of approxi- 
mately 18 feet tin- penetration falls to 100 mm. 
A 3^4-ii'"^li mild steel plale, spaced 11 inches in 
front of the main armor, completely defeats the 
.grenade. 
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g. Holt.ow-Charge Rifle Grenade. This 
late type hollow-charge rifle grenade is similar 
in appearance to the S.S. Gcwclir Pauzcrgraiiatc 
61. It differs, however, in having an impact cap 
that is approximately hemispherical and nnpainted. 
The grenade is 9.61 inches long and its greatest 
diameter is 2.4 inches. The hase is rifled for 
liring from the standard grenade latincher. 




l-'ujnrc 124. — Gcwehr F cHschirmleuchtgranate , Para- 
chnic Star Rifle Grenade. 

h. Illuminatinc, Parachute Rifle Gren- 
ade ((jnuchrfaHschiriulcuchtf/ranafc) . (1) Gen- 
eral description. This ilhiminating parachute 
grenade has a cylindrical steel hody. At the front 
is a conical cap with round ti|), and at the rear a 
])ase rifled to engage ihe rifling in the standard 
grenade launcher, \\ ithin the hody is a delay 
pellet, an ejection charge, and a container holding 
the parachute, rigging, and star flare. This con- 
tainer incorjiorates a second delay pellet, and a 
second ejection charge for the jiarachute and 
flare. The grenade is fired l)y a cartridge case 
containing 1.5 grams (0.05 otuice) of jirojx'lling 
charge. The cartridge is closed by a wooden bul- 
let. 

(2) Characteristics. 

DianiL'ti-r 1.18 inches. 

I.t'iigtli 6.88 inc-hcs. 

Weighi 9.9 ounces. 

(.3) Operation. When the grenade is fired, 
the flash from the propellent gases ignites the 
delay pellet in the hase of the grenade. After 
seconds an ejection charge explodes and ejects 
the container holding the jiarachute and star. 
Simultaneously a second delay jiellet in the con- 
tainer is initiatt'd. Two seccjnds later, the para- 
chute ejection charge is set off and the parachute 
;ind star are ejected. 

i. Propaganda Rifle Grenade {Gcivehr 
Propagaiidagranatc). (1) General description. 
This grenade, which weighs 8 ounces when filled, 
is fired from the standard launcher. The grenade 
body is a cylindrical steel tube, closed by a loose- 
fitting ballistic cap. The propaganda leaflets are 
enclosed in two semi-cylindrical steel covers 
within the body and rest on a cup-shaped plat- 
form. The tail element, with the usual pre-rifled 




Pujiirc 12x — Gc'eechr Propagandagranate, Propaganda 
Rifle (irenadc. 

base, contains the ejecting charge and a delay 
train. The propellanl is contained in the usual 
type of blank cartridge, distinguished by a red 
band. 

(2) Operation. The delay train is ignited by 
the flash from the yvroiicllant and detonates the 
ejecting charge. The platform, leaflets, leaflet 
covers, and ballistic c;ip are ejected during flight. 
The maximum range is approximately 500 yards. 




h'ignrc 120. — Gcivchr Granatpatrotie, Rifle Spigot 
Grenade. 

']. High h"..\ plosive Antitank Hollow- 

Charcf. Rii'i,!- Grexadf. {Gcii'chr Grrnialpatrone 
30). (1) General description. This grenade con- 
sists of a streamlined bGl-shaped body, closed in 
front by a slightl}- c(iii\ex closing disc of alu- 
minum, a graze fuze screwed into a projection 
on the liase of the body, and a finned tail unit 
screwed to the fuze hase. It is fired from the 
standard rifle ( Gewelir 'AV) fitted with a .spigot 
type launcher and using blank cartridges with 
wooden bullets. The bursting charge is cast cy- 
clonite wax with heniisi)herical cavity in the head. 
This cavit}- has an alnmiiuun litier. 

(2) CliaracI eristics. 

T.cn,eih oNcr-all 9.3 iiu-lics (approxi- 

nialfly ) . 

Maximum diameter. .. .2.4 inrlics. 
Length of hixiy i.lS inches. 

(3) Operation. When the grenade is fired, 
the propellent g;ises shatter the wooden bullet 
and shear a safety pin In- forcing forward a 
cutting member. In the armed position, the 
striker is withheld fr(jni the detonator by a creep 
spring and initiates the grenade when it hits or 
OTazes a target. 
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3. Grenades for Smooth Bore Signal Pistol 
(Leucht pistole ) 

a. High Explosive Projfxtile for Signal 
Pistol (Wurfkorpcr 361, Leucht pistole). This 
projectile consists of the normal egg hand grenade 
with a stem screwed on in place of the powder 
train time fuze. The stem contains a powder 
train fuze (with a delay of approximately '^Yi 
seconds) with a No. cS detonator at the upper end. 
fn the lower end the projectile carries the cart- 
ridge (propellent charge with percussion cap) 
which expels the grenade and sets off the time 
fuze. The projectile is secured to the stem by a 
split pin and ring which must be withdrawn he- 
fore the projectile is loaded into the signal pistol. 
The projectile is then armed. A removable liner 
must be inserted in the tube of the signal pistol 
l)efore firing this grenade. The liner is inserted 
from the breech end and held in place by a pro- 
jecting stud engaging with the upper surface of 
the breech. (See Section II for a description of 
signal pistols.) 




i 



Figure 127. — lVurfkdrf>i'r 361, Leucht pistole, modified 
egg yrenadc for signal pistol. 




Figure 128. — IVurfgranatpatrone 326, Leucht pistole, 
IIP. projectile for signal pistol. 



h. High K.xplosivk Projectile for Signal 
Pistol {Wurfgranatpatroue 326, Lcuchtpistolc) . 
(1) General description. This projectile, which 
is painted yellow, has the appearance of a small 
mortar shell. It is attached to a signal cartridge 
case by crimping. The head is hollow and contains 
a fixed needle which is separated from a pellet 
containing the detonator assembly and a 7-gram 
(0.247 ounce) TNT bursting charge by a creep 
spring. 



(2) Operation. A pin inserted through the 
tail of the bomb pushes two metal balls into a 
groove and thus prevents lh<- pellcl from moving 
forward against Ihc needle. (Jii tiring the pro- 
jectile is automatically armed, since the pin is 
left behind. On im])act the iiellct is thrown for- 
ward onto the needle. 

c. Hollow Charge Gri:xadk for Signal 
Pistol (Paiiccrzcitrfkorpcr 12. Lcuchtpistolc) . 
(1) General description. This grenade is tired 
up to a maximum range ni 75 yards from the 
Leucht pistole, using the reinforcing sleeve, stock, 
and combined front and rvav sight. The grt'nade 
has a ])ear-sha])ed head containing the hollow 
charge and is fitted with an impact cap. The 
grenade tai)ers to form a tail tube with pre- 
rifling for .screwing iiilo the reinforcing .sleeve. 
A thinner tube, containing tlie i>ropellani, percus- 
sion cap, and a shearing and ^jroiielling bolt, is 
inserted into the end of the tail tube. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Weight of Rrenack' 1 (louiicl ,^ <mnccs. 

Diameter of he:iil 2.4 nulii <. 

Diameter of tail tube. .O.H7^ inch. 
Length of grenade 8.5<i inches. 

(3) Operation. The complete grenade is 
loaded into the pistol from the muzzle end. The 
propellent tube fits freely into the bore until the 
pre-rifled band meets the muzzle of the reinforc- 
ing sleeve, when the grenade must he screwed 
into the rifling. On firing, the propellent gases 
drive the proj)elling and shearing lioll forward. 
This bolt breaks a shear pin in the front end of 
the projielling lui)e and di.seiiarges the grenade. 
The graze fuze in the tail tube is armed by set- 
back a.s the grenade lea\ es ilie jiistol. 

d. Smoke F.gg GRi;x.\»f. {Xehclcihandgranatc 
42/11). This grenade ri-portedly can be fired 
from the Leucht pistole. Xn details are available, 
however. It .'iei-ms probable that the Ncbelci- 
granatc 42 has been modified for firing from the 
signal pistol, using the reinforcing sleeve, in the 
same way as the liihandgranale 39 was modified 
to produce the IJ'urfki'rper 361 L.P. 

e. Time I'uzed Ivxplosive Round for 
Signal Pistol [Sprenggranatpatrone, Leucht- 
pistolc Mit Z.7..). This is a new ty])e of signal 
pisto! amniniiition designed for shooting from 
tanks or e(|uivalent cover. The rotmd consists 
of a heavy cased high explosive jirojectile with a 
1 -second time fuze in the base and a varnished 
steel cartridge case. Packing cases for these 
grenades bear the following inscription : "Ach- 
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tung! nur aus Panzer oder glcichwcrtigcr Deckcn 
vcrfcuern. Brennzcit I Sek." ("Danger! Only to 
be fired from tanks or equivalent cover. Time of 
burning 1 second.") 

4. Grenades for Modified Rifled Grenade and 
Signal Pisfol 

a. High Explosive Grenadf, {Sprcngpatronc 
fiir Kainpf pistole) . This round consists of a die- 
cast aluminum cartridge case into which the pro- 
jectile is fitted. A percussion cap and propellant 
are in the base of the cartridge case. Ten holes 
in a plate above the propellent charge lead the 
gases to the base of the projectile. The projectile 
has a rifled aluminum body containing two burst- 
ing charges of penthrite wax and a point deton- 
ating fuze which is armed as the projectile leaves 
the muzzle of the pistol. The projectile may be 
recognized by the letters "Spr. Z." stencilled on 
the base. 

b. Smoke Grenade {Nchclpatronc fiir Kampf- 
pisfole). (1) General description. Externally 
tills projectile is similar to the high explosive 
projectile. Internally it contains a smoke gt'ticra- 
tor. It is fitted with a point detonating fuze simi- 
lar to that used in the high explosive projectile, 
except that there is a charge of gunpowder in 
place of the detonator below the flash cap. 

(2) Operation. The projectile functions on 




J'iyure 129. — Sprcngpatronc fiir Kainpf pistole, 
HE Grenade for Kampf pistole. 



impact. The internal charge of gunpowder is 
ignited b}' the flash ca]) and Ijlows oiT the nose. 
At the same time the smoke generator is ignited. 
The smoke generator is projected a considerable 
distance from the point of iinpact. 

c. Orange Smoke Grenade (Deiitpatronc fiir 
Kampf pistole) . (1) dcneral description. E.x- 
ternally this projectile is similar lo the Nchel- 
patrone, exce])t that it has no nose fuze. The 
head is parabolic. 'I'he L;renade is filled with an 
orange smoke composition. In a central cavity 
are four strands of (luiek-match connected to a 
gunpowder jjellet in the center of the projectile 
base. The smoke jets ;ii the base are covered 
with a thick pad of compressed ]japer which is 
burst by the smoke pressure. "Deut. Z." is sten- 
cilled on the base. 

(2) Operation. When the projectile leaves 
the cartridge case, the gun])owder pellet is ignited 
and, after a delay, the quick-match ignites and in 
turn ignites the smoke mi.\ture. 

d. Parachute Feare.s {Fallschirmlcuchtpa- 
tronc fiir Kampf pistole ) . (1) General descrip- 
tion, h'xternally this has the ,!_;eneral a|)])earance 
of the other types. It lias a black bakelile head 
with a white spot in the center. The base of the 
projectile has a screwed-in plug which is perfor- 
ated to hold a gunpowder pellet. Above this is a 
flare with parachute attached. "F. Leucht. Z." 
is stencilled on the base. 

(2) Operation. On firing the flash from the 
propellant ignites the gunpowder pellet which, 
after a delay, ignites the flare. The bakelite head 
is blown off and the illuminating ty])e flare 
ejected. 

e. Me.ssage Grenade (Nachrichtpatrone fiir 
Kampf pistole). (1) General description. This 
grenade consists of a pre-rifled aluminum body, 
with a plastic head, and an aluminum cartridge 
case. The black plastic head, which screws onto 
the body, contains a tiiessagt' form and pencil. 
The l)ody contains a smoke generator, a colored 
silk streamer, and an ejecting charge. The body 
is closed by a screwed-in base jilate with a gun- 
powder dela\' pelK't. .Sti'iicilled on the base are 
the letters "Nacltr. Z" . 

(2) Operation. \Mien the ]irojectile is fired, 
the flash from the ])ropellaiil ignites the delay 
in the grenade base platt-. This in turn ignites 
the ejecting charge and expels the message con- 
tainer, smoke generator, and streamer. 
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Section IX. OTHER WEAPONS 

I . Remote Controlled Demolition Vehicles 

a. General. Three main types of remote con- 
trolled demolition vehicles in use hy the German 
army have been identified. These are the Goliath 
which is line controlled, the B-IV controlled by 
radio, and the N.SM.-Springcr which has not 
been encountered in the field. These vehicles 
have been unsuccessful in action ; they usually 
have been stopped by small arms fire. 

b. Goliath. (1) General description. This 
vehicle has been produced in two models ; one 
driven by a gasoline engine ; the other by an elec- 
tric motor. The two models have roughly the 
same external appearance and resemble miniature 
versions of the type of tanks used during the war 
of 1914-1918. The Goliath's hull is divided into 
three compartments by transverse bulkheads. The 
explosive charge is carried in the front compart^ 
ment; the engine (in the gasoline driven ver- 
sion) and control gear are in the center, and the 
drum carrying the coiled cable is in the rear 
compartment. In the electrically driven model, 
a battery and motor are carried in sponsons on 
both sides. ITingt'd steel covers give access to 
the cable compartment and the engine space. The 
vehicle is driven b}' front sprockets. There are 
four bogie wheels, mounted on lever arms with 
simple coil springing, and a rear idler. A small 
jockey wheel is mounted between the driving 
sprocket and the first bogie wheel on each side. 

(2) Specifications. 

Length S feet 3 inches. 

Height 2 fed. 

Width 2 fed 10 iiidu-. 

Total weight 800 pounds (apjiroxi- 

mately). 

"Weight (jf explosive 

charge 200 pounds (approxi- 
mately). 

Speed 3 to 12 ir.iles per h<iiir. 

Power plant : 
Gasoline engine Model. .2-cylinder, 2-c\ele in-line 

engine wuli chain drive. 
Electric motor Model . . . Two 12-volt lioseli starter 
motors geared to driving 
sprockets. 

(3) Operation,. The Goliath is transported 
to the front line on a two-wheeled trailer. After 
it has been unloaded from the trailer and started 
toward its target it is controlled tlirough the 
three-core cable, about 2,000 feet long, which un- 
winds from the rear and is connected to the 



operator's control panel. In the electrically driven 
type, this control is direct t^ tlic motors which 
drive each track iitdividually. In the gasoline- 
driven model, the control operates magnetic 
clutches which control (he tr,i.ck.s. There is no 
provision for re\ersing the vehicle. The charge 
is fired bv a dr\- cell hatter\- in the control unit. 
I'iriiig is initiated In- tlirowing a switch on the 
control ])anel: the firing circuit runs through the 
two outer wiri'S in the thri t-core cable. 'l"he 
Goliath is exiiendable and i> (le>lroyed when its 
demolition charge is set off. 

c. B-I\'. (1) (iriirral ilc^cri hfion. This 
radio-controlled demoiitinn \ehicle. lai'ger than 
the Goliath, also has been gmrrally ttnsuccessful. 
'i'lic hull iii the is CI ':!s!nick (1 of poorly 
welded 8-mni armor plale. It is divided itito an 
engine compartment at the riar, a driver's coni- 
])artment on the right front, and a radio eqtii])- 
ment com])artineni on the leii front. The vehi- 
cle is fully tracked, with frnr.i ifi-iving siirockct, 
five bogie whee-ls. and a rear idler on each side. 
A six-cylinder gasoline I'ugine is filled in the lelt- 
hand side of the engine conipartnient ; two ga.so- 
line tanks ari' on the right, .and in the center is 
the hydraitlic meciiaiiism for o]Ki'ating the en- 
gine luider radio control. 

(2) Specifications.. 

Lengtli 12 fiet. 

Height 4 f i t () inches. 

Width 'i i\ i !. 

Total wei.y'ht -t.5 I'ltis. 

Weiglit of explosive 

charge ^00 i"iiind>. 

Armor thickness 8 nun. 

(3) O/Kralioii. The is driven under its 
own ])OM er to the line of di parinre near the tar- 
get, itstially an einplaceinenl or ])i!lbox. The 
control transmitter of tlie ra<Iio eqiii-pnient. re- 
tained bv the driver when he dismounts, is used 
to steer the vehicle to its destination. In con- 
trast to tile (ioliaili the 1M\' is not expendable, 
but dci)osits its load of e\|ilosive at the target 
and returns. The TX'I' demolition charge is in 
a container which rests on the sloping frf)nt of 
the vehicle. The charge- is released eitlter directly 
by radio control, or bv a tri]) mechanism which 
0])erates when the vehicle is reversed. 

d. N.S.U.-.'iprint/i'r. ( 1 ) (irncral description. 
This veliicle has nol lieen eiR-ountered in action, 
bttt it is known to be a remotely controlled 
demolition vehicle of intermediate size. Tightly 
armored, it prol)ably is no le-ss vulneraljle to attack 
than the Goliath or B-IV. 
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I'ii/nn' 131. — Radio Cofitrolled Demolition Vehicle 
(B-IV). 



(2) Spcc'ificalioiis. 

T.ength 9 feet 3>j iiiclR'S. 

Height 3 I'cct 10>j indies. 

Width 3 feet 7 inches. 

Total weight 2.25 tons. 

Weight of explosive 

charge 661 pounds. 

Armor thickness 5 in (S mm. 

Remote control range .. .2,200 yards (Approxi- 
mately) . 

Manually controlled range : 

On roads 149 miles. 

Cross-country 87 miles. 



2. Armored Trains 

a. General. At the outset of the Poh"sli and 
Dutch campaigns, (icnnan armored trains actually 
preceded the main forces and seized and held key 
railroad stations or bridges. More recently the 
Germans made extensive use of armored trains, 
particularly in ICastcrn Europe. Their main func- 
tion has been to patrol and keep open railroads 
in areas of partisan and guerrilla operations, and 
their usefulness has been confined largely to op- 
erations against enemies who lack hea\'y weapons. 
Armored trains are under the direct control of 
the General Staff and are allotted to army groups. 
Each train carries a train commandant, who is 
usually also the infantry commander; an artillery 
commander; and a technical officer, responsible 
for the operation of the train itself. 

b. Composition. The following details apply 
to a typical armored train with the nomenclature 
Epz.Bp. 42: 
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Comj^osilion - Inihiinciit 

Two armored gun trucks. . i'.adi. niie 10 cm le.F.H. 

(37 to 41.5 tons) // /"■/'/. 

Two armored attliaircrait 

gun truck> l-.ach. ■ :n- 20-iiim ipiad- 

(37 to 41.5) (oil.-) niplr antiaircraft guns 

a:-,il e r.62 cm 1\K. 
ri. 

Two armored infantry 

trucks I'.acii, 81 -mm mortars, 

(37 to 41.5) tons) inie li;;ny niacliiiie KUii, 

22 li' In riachinc guns, 
and I lu- ll.ime thrower. 

One armored steatn loco- 
motive X(i ari'iametil. 

(in middle of train) 

Olhcr dcltiih: 

Total personnel 113. 

Armor 15 to 30 mm. 

Ma.vimuin speed 35 miles per hoin' 

(apprnximatrly). 
Range HO miles. 

In addition, c()m])(;sitic)ii of the train may in- 
clude two tank transporter trucks, each carrying 
a Czech 3S (t) tank; two light armored Panhard 
reconnaissance vehicles, capable of traveling 
either on rnilroiid tracks or across country; and 
two spare-parts trucks. Varioits other types of 
armored trains may be encouniered, some incor- 
porating components of an ini])ri)\ised nattire, 
and in these the armor may be anything frotn 
boiler plate to railroad ties. 

3. Aircraft Armament 

a. CjIeneral. The aircraft armament duRCfil>ed 
in this section is limited lo weajjons such as ma- 
chine guns and cannon which fortn an integral 
]iart of aircraft. The nuiiieriiiis types of bombs 
and mines which are carried in atid (lro])ped fro; i 
aircraft do not form part of tlic standard attached 
armament and are not included here. There has 
been an increasing tendency to use aircraft ma- 
chine gntis on ground motints, as illtistrated by 
Ihe use of the M .G.l? as a light machine gun atid 
the M.G.151/13 and M.G.151/20 as triple, self- 
propelled, antiaircraft "i\'eapnns. ( .Sec Section II, 
Small Arms, for details on use (if aircraft machine 
guns in ground roles.) 

b. r.02-MM ^tACiiiNE Grx (M.C.IS). (1) 
General description. This was the standard, rifle- 
caliber, free gun tintil superseded by the M.G. 
81. It also is tised by the infaiitrw with I)i]jod 
and shoulder rest. The design is Solothurn. The 
gun fires only automatically. 
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(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 7.92 mm (0.312 inch). 

r.cnptli over-all 42 inches. 

Weight (without mount). 15.75 pounds. 

Operation Recoil and residual gas 

pressure from muzzle 

l)la>t. 

Feed 75-round saddle magazine. 

Cocking Manual. 

Firing Percussion. 

Rate of fire 1,000 rounds jier minute. 

Muzzle velocity : 
AP Incendiary 3,000 feet per second. 

c. 7.92-MM :\lArinNr. Gun fM.C. 17). (1) 
General dcscnptiou. "\ h\s is the iixed j;un version 
of the M.G.15. Jt fires only aulonmticaily. Xon- 
(.lisinlegral'.n:;', scctionallv disiutcgratii^s;, and 
ftill-(!i.sinlen;rating animiinilioii beUs are used with 
the gun. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 7.92 mm (0.312 inch). 

Length over-all 47.7 inches. 

Weight (with control 

mechanism) 27.69 pounds. 

Operation Recoil and nsidual gas 

pressure from muzzle 

blast. 

Feed Metal link belt. 

Cocking Pneutnatic. electrical con- 
trol with mechanical in- 
ferniption for synchro- 
nized firing. 

Rate of fire : 

Un.synchronized 1,100 rounds per minute. 

Synchronized 1,000 rounds per minute. 

Muzzle velocity: 
AP Incendiary 3,000 feet per second. 

d. 7.92-MM ArAciiiNE Gun (M.G.81). (1) 
Gfneral description. This .tjiin has su]K'rseded the 
AI.G.15 as the standard, rifle caliber, free gnn. 
The high rate of fire of this gun, which is auto- 
matic only, precludes its use as a ground weapon. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Calilier 7.92 mm (0.312 incli). 

l.engtb over-all 35 inches. 

\\ei.a:lit 13.88 pounds. 

0])eration Recoil and residual gas 

pressure from muzzle 

hla.'il. 

Feed Disintegrating metal link 

bell. 

Cocking Cable with finger pull at 

rear. 

Firinp; Percussion. 

Rate of fire 1,200 to 1,500 roimds per 

minute. 

e. 13-MM Machine Gun (M.G.ni). (1) 
General description. This ,gun is compact and 
very light. Since it is electrically fired, there 



is no firing ]iin, and lire imerrti])tion or synchroni- 
zation are facilitated L;rcaily. The gun fires only 
automatically. 

( 2 ) Characlerislic.'i. 

Caliber 1,^ mm (0.512 inch.) 

Length <n ei -all 4(t ini lies. 

\Vei;4ht 41) puunds. 

Operation Recoil and residual gas 

pressure from muzzle 

blast. 

Feed Disiutegrating metal link 

belt. 

Cocking J, laiuial. 

I'iriiig bUiiric. 

Kal<- (if fill- ytK) K.uuds jier miinite. 

.\lii/zU- \ c !i .clly : 

1 1 1'. 'I'racer and liu . n'li - 
ary Tracer 2,370 feet per second. 

(3) Anunnnilion . The gun fires tracer, high 
explosive trticer, higli rxplnsixe incendiary tracer, 
and arn;or-])ierciiig tracer projectiles. 

f. 15-MM Maciiink (iuN t M .G .151/15 ) . (1) 
Genera! descriplion. 'I'his ]\raiiser-desigiied gun 
is percussion fired hy solenoid control and is 
cocked electrically. It is Ixisically identical in 
design witli ilie M.G.I 31 '20. This gtiii, which 
fires only aulomalicalK'. lias I)een Iriijle mounted 
on a lial f-trackefl veliicle and em])loyed in a self- 
propelled antiaircraft role. 

(2) Characlerislics. 
Caliber 15 mm (0..501 inch). 

Length (iM i-.ill 75.5 inches. 

Weight ( indudin,!.; c lec- 

trical coiunil ) X-1 jiounils. 

Operation kicoil. 

Feed disintegrating metal link 

bell. 

Cocking I'.kctrical. 

Firing Percussion (electrical sol- 
enoid, manually operated 

trigger ). 

Rate of fire : 

With \P 750 ninuds per mimitc. 

With HI-". (iW) rounds jjer luimite. 

Muzzle \ek)city ■. 

AP Tracer 2.715 feel |ier second. 

('3) Anunnnilion. I his gim fires tracer, armor- 
piercmg tracer, and liigii explosive incendiary 
tracer. 

g. 20-MM :\1ACTI1XI. (iUN (M.G.151/20). (1) 
General description. This i» the 20-mni version 
of tlie Mauser M.G.151 design. It is only 
slightly different from the l.S-mni gun. Barrels 
of the l5-mm and 2()-mm models are not inter- 
changea1)le. This gun also is isstied in an elec- 
trically fired ver.sion, with a .s|)ring-]oadcd con- 
laet instead of a firing jiin. Two types of ground 
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mounts exist for the M .G. 151/20, and there is 
a self-propelled antiaircraft version on a half- 
track. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 20 mm (0.791 inch). 

Length over-all 69.75 inches. 

Weight (inchiding- elec- 
trical control) 93.5 pounds. 

Operation Recoil. 

I'eed Disintegrating metal link 

belt. 

Cocking Electrical. 

Firing Percussion (electrical sol- 
enoid, manually oper- 
ated trigger). 

Rate of fire ; 

Unsynchronized AP, 800 rounds per minute. 

HE, 750 ronnds per minute. 

Muzzle velocity: 

HE Incendiary 2,650 feet per second. 

AP Incendiary and 
APHE ..." 2,.300 feet per second. 

(3) Amniunilion. Projectiles fired in this gun 
include high explosive, incendiary tracer, armor- 
piercing incendiary, armor-piercing high explo- 
sive, and high explosive incendiary. 

h. 20-MM Machine Gun (Ocrlikon F.F. and 
F.F.M.). (1) General description. This is the 
Czcrman air force version of the standard Oerlikon 
design. It is chambered to fit the short German 
20-mm round, and the recoiling parts have been 
redesigned accordingly. The M.G.F.F. is a fixed 
gun. The M .G.F.F.M ., a later version, is me- 
chanically identical, hut may have a cooling cowl- 
ing and hand firing device for use as a free gun. 
Both models fire only automatically. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber 20 mm (0.791 inch). 

Length over-all .52.75 inches. 

Weight ; 

Pneumatic cocking ... .60 pounds. 

Hand cocking 55,75 pounds. 

Operation Recoil, 

Feed 60-round drum, 20-round 

drum, or 15-round clip. 

Cocking : 

Fixed gun Pneumatic, electrical con- 
trol. 

Free gun Manual. 

Firing Percussion. 

Rate Bf fire (operation) .400 rounds per minute. 
Muzzle velocity 1,900 feet per second. 



(3) Ammunition. Ball tracer, high explosive, 
high explosive tracer, high e\plo^ice incendiary 
tracer, and armor piercing projectiles are fired 
from this gun. 

i. 30-MM Machine Gun (Mk.lOl). (1) 
General description. This heavy machine gun is 
of Rheinmetall Biirsig design. Tt may be fired 
single shot or automatically. Two heavy coiled 
springs around the barrel are necessary to check 
recoil. This 30-nini machine gun is being re- 
l)Iaced by the :\I()del 108. 

( 2 ) Characteristics 

Caliber ,>!) mm ( 1. 1 S inches I . 

I.efiglh o\fr-all 9*) iiicl.ts. 

Weight >''4 piMHiil'^. 

Operation Kccoil. 

Feed lO-rouiid box magazine. 

("ocking I'neiiniatic. 

Firing I'ercus^ion, electrical sol- 
enoid operated. 
Rate of fire (estimated) . .400 rounds per minute. 

j. 30->r\r Machixi: lirx i .U/.-. UlS). (1) 
General description. The Model 108 is the latest 
30-mni machine guti to be eiii|iloye(l in aircraft 
and is replacing the T^bjdel 101 . 

(2) Characteristics. 

Caliber .10 mm ( 1.18 inches). 

Length over-all 3 feet 6 inches. 

Weight -''o I'lnnids. 

Operation I'.lowliark. 

Feed 60-roiini! disintegrating link 

l.elt. 

Cocking Conipn >se<l air. 

Firing l-",lectrical (sear is actu- 
ated by com.pressed air). 

Rate of fire ,500 rounds ]ier minute. 

Muzzle velocity 1,050 feet per second. 

(3) .luimunition. The high exj^losive tracer 
projectile fired from this gun weighs 11.22 
ounces. Incendiary tracer i>rojectiles are also 
fired, 

k. 21 -CM Rocket. Single engine German 
fighters carry two of tliese rockets, while twin 
engined fighters carry four. The projectiles, 
42.44 inches long and wcighitig 248 pounds, are 
projected from ojien end tubes 50.31 inches long. 
The rockets are fired l)y electricity. The launch- 
ing tubes may be jettisoned by electrical detona- 
tor charges. 
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EQUIPMENT 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 

1. General 

Current equipment of the German Armed Forces 
is generally good, despite more than five years 
of war. Although some German equipment 
does not reach Allied standards, in the majority 
of categories it has been found to be as good as, 
or better than, comparable U. S. items. 

2. Design 

Much German equipment differs radically in de- 
sign from Allied counterparts. This does not 
mean that the functioning of the equipment is in 
any way inferior; the solution of the problem has 
been approached from another angle. 

3. Shortages 

Although acute material shortages sometimes 
force the employment of substitutes, redesigned 
German equipment seldom shows impaired effi- 
ciency. This is attributable to careful, meticulous 
planning, and to the production of a surprisingly 
versatile industry which is controlled completely 
by the state. 



Section II. AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
I. General 

In general, German military automotive equip- 
ment consists of adaptations of civilian types, and 
these in most cases do not reach the high stand- 
ard of American or British vehicles either in 
reliability or performance. The German branches 
of Ford and General Motors appear to have been 
incapable of reproducing their prototypes with 
unimpaired efficiency. With half-tracked prime- 



movers and personnel-carriers, however, the Ger- 
mans have excelled; in this class they have pro- 
duced vehicles which have given excellent serv- 
ice and which are unrivaled for cross-country 
performance. 

2. German Cars 

a. Light Aemv Car (Volkszvagen). (1) 
General. This four-seat vehicle was developed 
from the famous "Pe<jple's Car", which in fact 
never came into the hruids of the German people. 
The military version lias a touring body with a 
fokUng lop instead oi the civihan sedan type 
body. The Volkszvagrn, the German equivalent 
of the American "Jce])", is inferior in every way 
except in the comfort of its seating accommoda- 
tions. 

(2) Chassis. The chassis consists of a cen- 
tral, welded-steel tube bifurcating at the rear to 
support the engine and transmission. The steel 
floor on both sides of the central member pro- 
vides the means of sui)porting the body. The 
front axle consists of steel tubes which house 
the two torsion bars of the suspension. The 
body is of sheet steel. 

(3) Power. The engine, mounted at the rear, 
develops 24.5 brake horsepower at 3,300 revolu- 
tions per minute. Its capacity is 985 cubic centi- 
meters (60 cubic inclu's). It is air-cooled and 
has four cylinders, horizontally opposed in pairs. 
Tlie gasoline tank is helow tiie instrument panel 
in front of the right seat. 1 here are four for- 
ward sj)ceds. and one reverse. The maximum 
s])eed in high gear is a1)OUt 50 miles per hour. 
The Volkszmgcn is a four-wheeled vehicle with 
two-wheel drive. 

("4) Amphibious version. An amphibious ver- 
sion, known as the Sclmniiimzuagen or le.P.Kw. 
K.2s, has an engine of slightly increased capacity 
(1,131 cubic centimeters or 69 cubic inches). 
The crankshaft is extended to the rear of the 
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Figure 1. — Small personnel carrier, J'ti!kszi.-a(jt'ii. 
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Figure Z.—Amphibimis I 'ulkswaijen, Schimiira'aacn. 



body and cngafjes with the propeller-shaft ))y 
means of a dog clutch. When travelins;- over- 
land, the propeller and shaft fold over the hack 
of the vehicle. The body, which reseniljle.s a 
civilian sports car, is of thin welded sheet metal. 

b. Standard Chassi.s I for Light Army 
Cak. (1) Cliassis. This chassis is of normal 
type, with a frame of rectangular section, side, 
and cross members and bracing to support the 
engine, transmission, and body. The hood is 
hinged down the center and fastened on each 
side by two clips. This chassis is used for the 
four-seat light car (Kf::. 1) and for a variety 
of radio and other special purpose vehicles. 

(2) Engines. The engine is mounted at the 
front and may be any of the following types : 

(a) Hanomag 2-Liter {122 cubic inches) Type 
20 B. This is a water-cooled, four-cylinder 
O.H.V. gasoline engine with dry sump lubrica- 
tion. It generates 50 brake horsei)ower at 3.500 
revolutions per minute. Water pumj), fan, and 
dynamo are driven by one V-belt from the cam- 
shaft. 

(b) BMW. 2-Liter (122 cubic inches) Type 
325. This engine is a water-cooled, six-cylinder 
(in-line) O.H.V. gasoline engine with dry sump 
lubrication, generating 45 brake horsepower at 
4,000 revolutions per minute. 



(c) Ston.rr Typr.< R 7>W IV and AW 2. 
'I'hese are l)otb water-cixiK il. four-cylinder O.H.V. 
ga.soline engines with dry sum]-) lubrication. The 
R 180 W is a 1.750 cubic centimeter (106.75 
cubic inches) model generating 43 brake horse- 
])ower at 3.600 revolutions per minute, and the 
AW 2 is a 2-liler (122 cubic inches) engine giv- 
ing 50 brake horsi'pMWer at the .same speed. 

(3) Potver. The imwer train is geared to all 
four wheels. The \ebicle also has four-wheel 
steering, Init the rear wlietl steering mechain'sm 
may be locked. The gears give five forward 
s])eeds and one reverse. Maximum speed is 50 
nn'les ]>er hnur. lymlion is by a 12-volt battery 
and coil. The main gasoline tank (13.25 gallons) 
is mounted at the rear, and the reserve tank (2.4 
gallons) is in the engine compartment. 

c. Standard Chassis 1 Type 40 for Light 
.Armv Car. This chassis, used for light staff 
cars and various special jiurpose vehicles, is prac- 
tically the same as the Standard Chassis I, but 
has front wheel steering oidy. The engine is 
the Stoewer 2-liter (122 cubic inches) AW 2. 
The vehicle has a maximum speed of about 50 
miles per hour. 

d. Lir.iiT Car, Mi ju f.di.s Bf.nz Type 170 V. 
(1) Chassis. The cliassis, used for light staff 
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Figure 3. — Medium personnel carrier. 



cars and specialized vehicles, is X-shaped and 
supports the engine at the front. The front 
wheels are independently sprung by two parallel, 
semi-elliptic springs crossing the front of the 
vehicle. The rear wheel susjjension is by coil 
springs. The engine is fitted beneath the hood, 
which is of normal type. 

(2) Engine. The engine is the water-cooled, 
four-cylinder, 1,700 cubic centimeters (103.7 
cubic inches) Mercedes Benz Type M 136. This 
is a side-valve, gasoline engine with an I,-shaped 
cylinder head, with the camshaft and valve gear 
oh the right side. The engine develops about 38 
brake horsepower at 3,400 revolutions per minute. 
The fuel tank, located in the engine compartment, 
contains 11.5 gallons. 

e. Standard Chassis for Medium Car. ( 1 ) 
Chassis. This is a conventional chassis used for 
stafif cars, radio vehicles, and other specialized 
types and consisting of two parallel side mem- 
bers and various cross members and brackets. 
The engine is fitted at the front, and the wheels 
are sprung independently by two coil springs 
with double-action, hydraulic shock absorbers 



The spare wheels are carried one on each side 
of the chassis on stub axles to prevent bellying 
when traveling over rough ground. 

(2) Engines. The engine may be either of 
two types: Horch V-8 Tyjie 901 (a water- 
cooled, 3.5-liter (213.5 cubic inches) gasoline 
engine developing 82 l)rake horsepower at 3,600 
revolutions per minute), or an Opel straight-six 
(a water-cooled, 3.6 liter (21 '^.6 cubic inches) 
O.H.V. gasoline engine de\i'lo])ing 68 brake 
horsepower at 2,800 revolutions ])er minute). 
There are two gasoline tanks. The main tank, 
holding 18.7 gallons, is suspended in the center 
of the chassis frame, and the reser\'e tank hold- 
ing 10.8 gallons, is at the rear. The main gear 
box has four forward speeds and one reverse, 
with an auxiliary gear box yiviiis^- two ratios : nor- 
mal and cross-country. All four wheels are driv- 
ing wheels. 

f. Standard Chassis IT ior TTeavy Car. 
( 1 ) Chassis. There are actually three known 
models of this chassis, all being .similar in gen- 
eral appearance. Model EGa has stub axles car- 
rying the spare wheels to assist in crossing rough 
ground, and four-wheel steering. The steering 
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Figure 4. — Medium Half-tracked prime mover (8-ion). 



mechanism for the rear wheels can be locked. 

Model EGb has front wheel steering only. 
Model EGd has no anti-bellying support axles. 
The body usually fitted is a four-door touring 
type of clumsy appearance. The vehicle is used 
for a variety of purposes, including an artillery 
prime mover for light guns. 

(2) Engine. The engine is the Ford 3.6-Iifer 
(219.6 cubic inches) V-8, developing 78 brake 
horse])ower at 3,600 revolutions per minute. This 
is a side-valve model with L-type cylinder heads. 
There are five forward speeds and one reverse. 
The main (14.5 gallons) and subsidiary (17 gal- 
lons) gasoline tanks are supported within the 
chassis frame. 

3. German Trucks 

a. Opel "Blitz" 3-Ton Truck Type 3.6-36 S. 
(1) Chassis. This vehicle, employed principally 
as a general purpose truck, has a variety of spe- 
cialized 1)odies. There are actually three models : 
the 3.6-36 S, the original Chevrolet-type com- 
mercial vehicle; the 3.6-36 S (army model), 
which is modified to meet army specifications ; and 
the 3.6-47 which is intended primarily for coaches 
and has a lengthened chassis. The vehicle has a 
normal rectangular type chassis, supporting the 
engine at the front. 

(2) Pcnver. The engine is a water-cooled, 
straight-six O.H.V. gasoline unit of 3.6 liters 



(219.6 cubic inches) (■ai)acily, developing about 
68 brake horse]:iovvcr. 'I1u- gasoline tank (21.6 
gallons) is situated under the driver's seat. The 
giar box gives five forward speeds and one re- 
verse. The two rear wlu rls arc the driving wheels. 

b. Opel "Blitz" 3-Ton Truck (Typk 6700 
A). This is essentially the four-wheel drive-ver- 
sion of the type 3.6-36S. The drive is taken 
from the five-speed m;iin gear box to a transfer 
case. The transfer gears have two positions : one 
for roads and one for cross-country travel. 

c. Ford 3-Ton TRrcK (Types G 917 T and 
G 997 T). These are botli commercial models 
with two-wheel drive, slightly modified to meet 
army specifications. I'oth are powered by V-8 
water-cooled gasoline engines developing about 78 
brake horsepower. In the model G 917 T the 
capacity is 3.6 liters (219.6 cubic inches), in- 
creased to 3.9 liters (237.9 cubic inches) in the 
G 997 T by enlarging the bore. The gear box 
gives four forward s]x'eds and one reverse. 
There is also a tyi)e Ci 987 T, a purely commer- 
cial model but very similar to the two army 
models. 

d. Mercedes Benz 3-Tok Truck (Type LCF 
3000). (1) Chassis. The cha.ssis is of welded 
construction with pressed steel cross-members. 
The engine is mounted at the front beneath a 
hood of normal type. Pioth front and rear axles 
are supported by two longitudinal, semi-elliptic; 
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Figure S.— 22-ton lank transport trailer. 
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springs, each of which has a two-way shock ab- 
sorber. 

(2) Power. The Diesel engine is a four-cyl- 
inder, O.H.V., water-cooled model of about 5 
liters (305 cubic inches) capacity. The gear-box 
gives four forward speeds and one reverse. There 
is an auxiliary gear box for selecting road ur 
cross-country gear ratio. The driving power is 
carried to only two of the four wheels. Similar 
vehicles of Mercedes Bcnz manufacture also exist 
up to the 10-ton class. Some of the smaller ones 
may be found with gasoline engines, but in all the 
larger sizes only Diesels arc used. 

e. BussiNG-N.A.G. 4K>-Ton Diesel Truck. 
This is a conventional type of truck which per- 
forms satisfactorily under test. At the governed 
speed of 1,740 revolutions per minute, 93 brake 
horsepower was developed. Over a 100-mile 
road circuit with heavy traffic, the vehicle aver- 
aged 21.1 miles per hour, and the fuel consump- 
tion averaged 8.72 miles per gallon. The vehicle, 
during the test, carried a load of tons with- 
out any difficulty. 

f. Heavy Wheeled Prime Mover Radsch- 
Icpper Ost. (1) Description. This is a heavy 
prime mover with four large wheels, intended for 
use on tile Russian front. This vehicle should 
not be confused with the Raupcnsclilcppcr Ost, a 
fully-tracked prime mover also intended for use 
on the Russian front. 



(2) Specifications. 



Length 20 feet. 

Width 7 feet 4 inches. 

Height 10 feet. 

Wheels (steel) l-our, 4 feet 10 inches in 

<liameter. 

Engint- 4-cylindcr, in-line, air- 
cooled, 90 horsepower. 

I'ucl (iasolinc. 

Capacity o,()24 cubic centimeters. 

(3()7.4(> cubic inches.) 
(with 2-cylindcr, air- 
cooled, 12 horsepower 
au.xiliary starter engine). 

Drive 1 nlu'cl, with locking di£- 

fefcntial. 

Gears l-ive forward, one reverse. 

Speed, road o miles per hour (average). 

Weight unloaded ') tons. 

Useful load 4 5 ions. 

Trailed load .5.6 tons. 

Winch capaeilj .x6 tons. 

g. H.alf-Tra( ki:d PKi\n-. Movers and Per- 
sonnel Carrhcks. I'hese vehicles form the most 
successful serii's produced by the Germans, and 
have multifarious uses. i'igure 60 gives brief 



comparative details of eacii. i he dates given in 
column 3 refer to the presimied date of introduc- 
tion. Tn the same cohinni, the initial letters in 
the manufacturer's type are llie initials of the 
original manufacturer. Thus DB stands for 
Daimler Renz, Hn for PWi.ssing N.A.G., HL for 
Hansa-Lloyd (Borgwanl), 0 for Demag, H for 
Hanomag, and F for Famo. The original manu- 
facturer may not l)e tlio e.\chisi\-e maker of a 
particular type of vehicK-. for certain types may 
be manufactured by several tirmB, 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF GERMAN HALF-TRACKED VEHICLES. 



Zg.Kw. TYPE 


Sd. Kfi. 
No. 


Manufacturer 's 
type 


May bach Engine 
type 


Gearbox type 


Braking system 


Suspension 


Clutch 


1 too 


10 


D7 
(1938/9) 


NL 38 TRKM 
or 

HL 42 ^ KKM 


Maybach pre-selective semi- 
automatic SRG 102128H. 


ATE Hydraulic foot brakes. Hydraulic 
steering brakes. Handbrake works 
mechanically on the steering brakes. 


Full torsion-bar. (Idler not sprunsja 
but fitted with slieat-bolt safety 
device). 


Fichtel and Sachs 
Mecano type 


1 ton 


10 


D7 
( 1940) 


as above 


Maybach Variorex 
VCil02128H 


as above 


as above 


as above 


Light armored carrier 
on Zg.Kv). 1-ton 
chassis. 


250 
252 
253 


D7p 
(1940) 


HL 42 TRKM 


as above 


as above 


Note: One pair of oogies, less than 
on Zg.Kiu. 1-ton (Sd-Kfii. 10). 


as above 


3 ton 


H 


kl6 
(1938) 


NL 38 TUKR 
or 

TJT Mn TnVJJIig 
tlLt 4Z 1 U l&KM 


Normal 4-speed type with 
auxiliary gearbox. 


Mechanical liand and steering brakes. 
Mechanical servo-assisted footbrake. 


Full torsion-bar. (Idler not sprung, 
bu ; fitted. with nhear-bolt sa'ety 
d^:v"ice). 


Kichtcl and Sacha 

Mecano type PF 220. 


Medium armored car- 
rier on Zs-Kui. 3- 
ton chassis. ' 


251 


kl 6p 
(1938) 


NL 38 TUKRRM 
or 

HL 42 TUKRRM 


as above 


/ as above 


as above 




as above 


251 


kl 6p 
(1940) 


HL 42 TUKRRM 


as above 


as above 






as above 


251 


H kl 
6p 
(1940) 


NL 38 TUKRRM 
or 

HL 42 TUKRRM 


as above 


as at>ove 




Fichtel and Sachs 
Mecano type 
PF 220 K, 


5 ton 


6 


BNL7 
(1936) 


NL 38 
Spezial. 


Zahmadfabrik Aphon gear- 
box type G.4S V. (non- 
synchromesh). 


Mechanical steering braker. Bosch 
pneumatic hand and footDrakes. 


Bogies with leaf -springing in pairs. 
Idler sprung with 2 short tor- 
sion-bars, 6xed in center of tube. 


as above 


5 ton 


6 


BNL8 
DBL8 
(1938/39) 


NL 38 TUK 
or 

NL 38 TUKRM 




Mechanical hand and steering brakes. 
Bosch pneumatic footbrake. 


Full torsion bar. (Idler not sprung, 
but fitted with shear-bolt safety 

device). 


as above 



Footnote at end of table. 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF GERMAN HALF-TRACKED VEHICLES.— Continued 



Zg.Km, type 


Sd. Kfz. 
No. 


Manufacturer's 
type 


Maybach Engine 
type 


Gearbox type 


Braking system 


Suspension 


Clutch 


5 ton 


6 


BN 9 
(ca. 1940) 


HL 54 TUKRM 




Bosch pneumatic foot brake. ATE 
hydraulic stcering-bralces. Mechan- 
ical handbrake. 


as above 


as above 


8 ton 


7 


KM m 8 
(1935) 


HL 52 TU 


ZahnTodfttbTtk ZO 55> 


Mechanical steering and hand-brakes- 
Knorr pneumatic foot-brakes. 


Bogies with leaf-springing in pairs. 
(Spiral springing on idler). 




8 ton 


7 


KKT m 1 1 
HLm 11 
, (ca. 1939) 


1_1 ¥ 1*1 1 

HL o2 XUK 


* ' Non-synchronized"* 


Mechanical hand and steering brakes. 
Bosch pneumatic foot brake. 


Bogies with leaf-springing in pairs. 
(Torsion-bar springing on idler). 

Note: This model was being made 
up to 1942. but some later mod- 
els have full torsion-bar sus- 
pension. 


Mecano type K 230 K. 


12 ton 


S 


DBS 8 

(1938) 


DSO/8 




Bosch pneumatic foot brake. (Mechan- 
ical steering brakes). 


Bogies with leaf-springing in pairs. 
Torsion-bar springing on idler. 


MiBcano type LA 80 H. 


12 ton 


8 


DB 9 
(1939) 


HL 85 
TUKRM. 




Bosch pneumatic foot brakes. ATE 
hydraulic steering brakes. 


as above 




12 ton 


8 


DB 10 
(1939/40) 


HL 85 TUKRM 




Mechanical hand-brake. Bosch pneu- 
matic foot-brake. Hydraulic steering 
brakes. 


Full torsion-bar. (Idler not sprung. 

but fitted with shear-bolt safety 
, device). 


Mecano LA 65/80 B. 


18 ton 


9 


F-2 
(1938) 


HL 98 TUK 


Zahnradfabrik Type G 65 
VL230. 


Mechanical hand and steering brakes. 
Boscb pneumatic foot brake. 


as above 


Mecano LA 65/80. 


18 ton 


9 


F-3 
(1939) 


HL 108 TUKRM 


as above 


as above 


as above 


Mecano LA 80. 



Figure 60. 
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Section III. ARTILLERY FIRE CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

I, On-Carriage Fire Control Equipment 

a. General. German on-carriage fire control 
devices for field artillery, antitank artillery, self- 
])r()])elled artillery, and tanks, are generally simi- 
lar for all pieces of each class. All are character- 
ized by excellent w orkmanship and ease of opera- 
tion. 

h. Field Artillery. (1) General. Field ar- 
tillery on-carriage tire control equipment is de- 
signed for both direct and indirect laying. Eight 
mounts of azimuth compensating type automati- 
cally allow for trunnion cant when cross-leveled. 
The angle-of-site mechanism is graduated from 
100 to 500 mils, 300 mils representing normal. 
The gun is laid at the quadrant elevation on the 
sight by matching two arms, one moving with the 
gun. the other with the sight bracket. Fire ad- 
justment depends on the accuracy of this rather 
difficult pointer matching. Range drums, gradu- 
ated to suit the particular pieces on which they are 
mounted, are operated by handwheels. 

(2) Panoramic telescope M.32. This is tlie 




Figure 7. — Fanoramic Telescope M32. 
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Figure H. — Ptinonuiiic Tclcscf' M-^2K. 



Standard German lield artillery sight, and consists 
of the follow ing : 

ta) Stciii. A stem fits into a tubular socket 
on the sight !)racke (jt tlie gun. 

(h) Rotating head. ^lain and slijiping azimuth 
scales arc attached to die n)laliiig luad. It can 
he rotated l)y operating a (juick release, or, for 
finer adjustment, by micrometer heads. 

(c) A::imiifh scales. The main scale is fixed 
relative to the rotating head. Ii is graduated in 
hundreds of mils, numl)ered by twos, from zero 
to 6.400. The slipping scale follows every move- 
ment of the main scale, l)ul can i)c rotated inde- 
pendently. It is graduated in hundreds of mils, 
numbered in twos from zero to .^2 light and left. 
A micrometer drum, with tixi-d and movable 
scales, works in conjunction with main and slip- 
ping scali-s. P>f)lh are graduated in mils, numbered 
by tens. The index is on a fixed ring between 
the two scales. 

Cd) Elevation micrometer. Turning this mi- 
crometer head tilts the object glass, raising or 
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GERMAN TANK AND ARMORED CAR SIGHTS— TURRET SIGHTING TELESCOPES 



TYPE 


USED ON 


GUN'S AND AMMUNITION 


Range 
Scales 
(Meters) 


Magni- 
fication 
(X) 


Field 
^Degrees) 


Overall 
length 

(less eye 
guard) 

(inches) 


Weight 
(pounds) 


Exit 
Pupil 
distance 
(mm.) 


Entrance 
Pupil 

diameter 
(mm.) 


REMARKS 


T^J'.2 and 2X. 


Pz.Kpfw.l. Models A and B. 


7.92 mm MG 13. 


BOO 


2.5 


28 


19 


19 


S.S 




It is not known with what gun the T.Z.F. 2 
was used, nor in which vehicle. Monocular. 


T.Z.F. 3a. 


4-wheeled armored car. 
Sd.Kfz.222 and semi-tracked 
A.C. Sd.Kfz. 250/9. 

Pz.Ktfw. II Models A to C. 


2 cm Kw.K. 3H. 
7.92 mm M.G J'/. 


1200 




- 


- 
22.5 




— 


— 


Little is known about this telescope. 
Monocular. 


2 cm Kw.K. 30. 

7 .92 mm M.G. 3fi. 


12(X) 


2.5 


25 


20 


7 


17.5 


First confirmed Leitz design. Monocular. 


T^.FA/36 
and W38. 


Pz.Ktjw.ll Model F. 


2 cm Kw.K. 30. 
7.92 mm U.G. 3't. 

/ 


120O 
800 


2.5 

2.S 


25 

25 


,22.5 


21 


7 


17.5 


The range of 800 metres applies to T.Z.F. 
and that of 1200 metres to T.Z.F. 
UJ38. Monocular. 


5a. 


Pz.Kpfw. Ill Models A to D. 


3.7 cm Kw.K. (AP and HE). 
7.92 mm M.G. 3i. 


2000 
800 


32.25 


24 


5 


12.5 


Monocular. 


TJ..F. 5a. 
(Vorl). 
5 cm. 


Pz.Kpfv>. Ill Model E, etc. 
(See Remarks). 


5 cm Kw.K (AP and HE). 
7.92 mm .G. .34. 


2000 
1500 


2.5 

2.4 
2.4 


25 


32.25 


21.5 


5 


12.5 


Monocular, Modified T.Z.F. 5a, superseded 
by T.Z.F. Sd. 


T.Z.F. 5b. 


Pz.Kpfw. Ill with 7.S cm. 
Kw.K. Models J to N. 
Pz.Kpfw. IV Models B to F. 


7.5 cm Kw.K. 
7.92 mm M.G. 3'i. 


2000 
800 


23.5 
23.5 


32.25 


21.5 


5 


12.5 
14.4 


Monocular, 


T.Z.F. 5b/36. 


Pz.Kpfvi. IV. Models B to F. 


7.5 cm Kw.K. 

7.92 mm M.G. 3'i. 


2000 

800 


32.25 
31.8 


23 
20. 13 


6 


Monocular. ' 


T.Z.F. 5d. 


Pz.Kpfw. III. Models F and J. 


5 cm Kw.K. (APC and HE) 
7.92 mm M.G. 3'i. 


3000 
1500 


2.4 


25 


5.5 


13.2 
13.2 


Monocular. 


T.Z.F. 5. 


Pz.Kpfa>. Ill Models L and M. 


5 cm Kw.K 39 AP or APCHE 
7.92 mm M.G. 3'i. 


1500 
3000 
1200 


2.4 


2S 


31 .8 


20. 13 


5.5 


Monocular. 


T.Z.F. 
(VorO 


Pz.Kpfw. IV Models F2 to 11. 


7.5 cm KwK. iO APCBC 
HE 
AP40 

7.92 mm M.G. 3/i. 


2500 
3300 
1500 
(See 
Remarks) 


2.4 


25 


31.8 


20.13 


5.5 


13.2 


Monocular. 

The H E scale serves for the machine gua also. 



Figure 9. 



GERMAN TANK AND ARMORED CAR SIGHTS— TURRET SIGHTING TELESCOPES— Continued 



TYPE 


USED ON 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Range 
Scales 
(Meters) 


Magni- 
fication 
(X) 


Field 
(Degrees) 


Overall 
length 

(less eye 
guard) 

(inches) 


Weight 
(pounds) 


Exit 
Pupil 
distance 
(mm.) 


Entrance 
Pupil 

diameter 
(mm.) 


REMARKS 


r.2.F. 5/. 1. 


Pz.Kpfw. IV Models G to K. 


7.5 cm Kw.K. 40 APCBO 
HE 
AP 40 

7.93 mm MJG. iH. 


3000 
4000 
1500 
(See 
Remarks) 


2.4 


25 


32 


26 


S.8 


13.9 


Monocular. 

The HE scale serves for the machine gun also. 


TJiJ'. 6. 


8-wheeled armored car and 

Pz. Sf. Wg. 11 
(Luchs) Sd. Kfs. 123. 


z cm Kw K. jO ana So, and 
7.92 mm U.G, 3i, 


1200 


2.4 


22 


28.4 


21 


5 


12 


Monocular. 


TJZJf. 6/38. 




2 em Kw.K. 38 and 
7.92 mm M.G. 3i. 


1200 


2.S 


25 










Little known about this telescope but known 
dimensions agree with those for the 
T.Z.P.6. Monocular. 


9b. 


Pz,Kpjw, Ttger Model E. 


0.0 cm Kw.K, 36, 
7.93 mm M.C. Si. 


4000 
1200 


2.4 


26 


32.5 


37 


6 


15 


Binocular. Adjustable interocular distance. 


TX.F. 9d. 


Pi.Kpfw. Tiger Model B. 


8.8 cm Kw.K, 63 APCBC 
HE 

7.92 mm MJG, 36. 


3000 
SOOO 
(See 
Remarks) 














Monocular. 

The HE scale is believed to serve for the 
machine gun also. 


T.ZJ'. 12. 


Pz-Kpfie. Panther Model D. 


7.5 cm Kw.K. 42 APCBC 
(L/70) HE 

AP40. 
7.92 mm M.G. 36. 


3000 
4000 
2000 
(See 
Remarks) 


2.5 


1 

29 


45.1 


63. 8S 


6.2 


15 


Binocular. Light and dark filters fitted. The 
HE scale serves for the machine gun also. 


T.ZS. t2a. 


Pz.Kpfw. Panther Models A and G. 


As above. 


3000 
4000 
2000 
(See 
Remarks) 


2.5 
S 


19 
IS 


44.5 


44 


6.2 
3.1 




Monocular, dual magnification. 


HULL MACHINE GUN TELESCOPES 




Early models of most tanks. 


7.92 mm M.G. 3'i. 
(gimbal mountings). 


200 
(fixed) 


1.8 


18 






5 




Cranked, monocular, moving-eyepiece type. 




Pz.Kpfw, /, Commander's. 
Fz,Ki}fw. II, Flamethrower, 
Pz.Kpfiv. Ill, Commander's 

and Models F to J. 
Pz.Kpfiv. IV, Tiger and Panther. 


7.92 mm M.G. 36. 

(gimbal and ball mountings). 


200 
(fixed) 


1.75 


18 


14.13 


7 


5 




Cranked, monocular, moving-eyepiece type. 



Figure 10. 
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lowering the line of sight. The elevation scale 
is graduated in hundreds, from 100 mils to 500 
mils, with 300 as normal. The micrometer is 
graduated in single mils numbered in tens. 

(e) Eyepiece. This is at the end of an arm 
and can be turned in any direction. The recticle 
which may be illuminated has an interrupted ver- 
tical line with an inverted "V" for elevation. 
Late models of the M.32 as well as M.32 K 
sights have a horizontal scale added to the reticle. 

(f) Characteristics, M.32 and M.32 K. 

Power 4 x. 

Field of view 10°. 

Diameter of exit pupil... 1.8 inches. 

Overall length 6.25 inches. 

Weight 5 pounds. 




Figure 11. — Panoramic Telescope M16/18. 
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(3) Panoramic Sight M.16/18. (a) Descrip- 
tion. The M.16/18 sight differs from the M.32 
as follows: 

It has no slipping scales. 

^^'hen the azimuth scale is set at zero, the rotat- 
ing head forius an angle of 90 degrees with the 
eye piece. 

A cross-level vial asembly is secured to the 
shank. It is adjusted by turning an eccentric 
plug. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Power 4 x. 

Field. of view 10°. 

Diameter of exit pupil. ... 1.5 inches. 

Length Over-all ().25 inches. 

Weight 4 pounds S ounces. 

c. Antitank Guns. (1) General. All German 
antitank-gun sight mounts have facilities for ap- 
plying range, and most have a means for applying 
lateral deflection. Characteristics of various 
sights are: 

(a) 2 cm S.Ps. D41. Open sights "U" and 
acorn. Graduations for range, but no mechanical 
arrangement for applying deflection. Telescope 
sight fits into a trigger housing on sight mount. 

(b) 5 cm Pak 38. The sight incorporates lat- 
eral deflection gear and means for adjusting line 
and elevation. Range drum is graduated to 2,400 
meters (HE) and 1,400 meters (AP). 

(c) 7.5 cm Pak 40. As for 5 cm Pah 38 but 
graduated to 2,800 mils (HE) and 1,400 mils 
(AP). 

(d) 7.62 cm Pak 36 (r). Rocking bar recipro- 
cating; range indicator graduated to 6,000 meters 
(APCBC) and- 2,000 meters (AP 40). Elevation 
indicator graduated in meters for three types of 
projectiles and in mils up to 800. 

(e) 7.5/5.5 cm- Pak -11. Range drum with five 
scales. The first is graduated iii mils, the remain- 
ing four in meters with decreasing range limits ; 
believed used as muzzle velocity decreases with 
rapid wear of the tapered bore. A deflection mech- 
anism is located below the range setting handle. 

(f) 8.8 cm Pak 43/41. There are two tele- 
scopic mounts side by side on the left. One, of 
rocking bar type, is for antitank use, and the other, 
similar to the sight mount of the 10.5 cm le. 
F.H.18 is for indirect laying. 
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figure U.—S'ujht mounts. (Left) For 10.5 cm Ilowilaer on Ps. Kpfn: HI iii<u.u.t (Stn. 1142). (h'i</hl) V or 7.5 an Pak 

40 on Cseih (3Sl) lank chassis. 




Fiyure IS.—Siyht momts. (Left) For 75/55 mm Pak 41 Gun. (Right) For 8.8 cm Pak 43/41 Gun. 




Figure M.—Sifjht motmts {Left) For 7.5 cm (Stu. K40) Ps. Kf>fu: Iff chassis. (Right) For 7.5 cm on Ps, Kpfw, 

JJJ U'/o rotary cupola. 



(2) Zidfcrnrohv, Z.F. 38/11 S.v.o.4 This is 
the sight now used with all antitank guns. It has 
one main graduation with three secondarj' gradua- 
tions on each side, and a vertical line between tiie 
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conical reticles. The angle t'roni conical to ver- 
tical reticle is 4 mils, giving :i inaxiinum lay-off of 
24 mils on each side. The fu ld of view is 8 de- 
grees, and magnification three- fold. 
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riijurc 15. — Sic/Iit iiiotiiits. (Top) For 7.5 cm HoxvUzer. 
(Center) l-or 10.5 cm LF H 18 Houilcer. (Bottovi) For 
15 cm SIG 33 Hountzcr. 



(o) Aii.':hilf.<;rirliliu!ilrl ^S. Tiii? is the sight 
used lor iiuliix-cl layiiit; uf aulitank guns. It con- 
sists <if a tangent elevation drum, bearing ring, 
and teleseo])ic sight wilh lO-degree field of view 
and 3-])<nver magnilieatioii. Tiic tangent elevation 
drum is graduated from zero to 1,300 mils by 
hundreds, and the bearing scale from zero to 6,400 
mils in hundreds. lioUi have micrometer adjust- 
ments for zero to 100 mils. 

d. Sei.f-Vkqi'faj.v.u Aktiij.krv. Most German 
self-propelled assault and antitank guns of 75 nun 
or more caliber use the Sjl. Z.P. series of direct- 
laying telescopes. J'ixeepiing the Sjh Z.F. 5, on the 
<?.<^ cm Pak -13/3 (l.:7t) on Pz. Jag. Pmitlicr, 
they are mounted on a ZuicUu 'uhlitng 37 (Z.E, 
37) sight bracket. This sigiit l)racket has cross- 
levelling dellection and range ad jnstnients. Since 
1942 panoramic sights issued for self-propelled 
artillery have been reduced to one for each two 
guns. 

e. Ta^k Axn Akmiii;i:i) Car Sk;hts. (1) Gen- 
eral, (lermaii tank and armored car sights are of 
articulated station;irv eyei)ieee type, with verti- 
cally moving reticles. Tlu-x' are for direct laying, 
and c(nisist of two main parts: objective tube and 
reticle box, which m<i\ e with the gun ; and the eye- 
piece tube, carrying die range control, which re- 
mains stationary. ( 1 )i tails of tank and armored 
car sights are given in l'"igure 9.) 

(2) Range scales. Range scales (including an 
allowance for Juni]) ) consist of a series of small 
circles ai)Out the opiu al axis, graduated in hun- 
dreds of meters, and nnniliered every 200 meters. 
Those for various j>ri >jeciiles are marked accord- 
ingly. Ranges are read against a fixed translu- 
cent pointer at the loj) of the field of view. 

(3) Reticle markhif/s. Txeticle markings con- 
sist of a large centr.il triangle, or inverted V, with 
three smaller triangles on each side at 4-mil inter- 
vals. The center ajiex is the normal aiming point. 
Zeroing knobs for line ('\SV;/i''') and elevation 
("Jliilie'') and reticle illumination are provided. 
The optical and mechanic:d joint is a dust proof, 
water-tighl ]irisni .<y^l^•m, usually limited to — 20 
degrees depression and 4-30 degrees elevation. 

(4) }faclnnc-guii sights. ^Tachinc-gun sights 
on tanks and armored cars are fixed in ginibal or 
ball mounts, with the optical axis offset so that 
the line of sight is elo.se (o t!ie machine gun when 
it ]Kisses through the ball. The reticle has no 
range or deflection settings. Zeroing adjustments 
are provided, howe ver, as well as illumination. 
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Figure 16. — Aiming Circle, Rkr 31, with case and ilhmiinatinij apparatus. 




Figure 17. — Gunner's quadrant 
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2. Off-Carriage Fire Control Equipment 

a. Genm-ral. T.ike their ntlier optical instru- 
ments, German off -carriage fire control equipment 
is superior in design and workmanship. Most in- 
struments which are quite similar to our own 
could be used effectively hy Allied troops. 

b. W'mkelmcsscr 35 (w.M. 35), Gunner's 
Quadrant. (1) General. 'I'iiis gunner's quad- 
rant is simple and well constructed. The frame 
contains an elevation arc with a scale graduated 
in ten-mil units from zero to 1.000 mils in black 
numerals, and from 600 to 1,600 mils in red. 
The quadrant arm carries a spirit level and is 
provided with coarse and fuie screw-type adjust- 
ments. 

(2) Cliaractcri.'itic.'i: 

Weight 1.75 lu'iiiuls. 

Height 4.C)3 iiu hcs. 

Width 0.94 imh. 

Length 4.63 iiirhes. 

c. Rlchtl'i-cis 31 (Rkr. 5/ I, .Aiming Circle. 
(1) General. Material, workmanship, and de- 
sign of the Rkr. 31 are excellent, and no expense 
has been spared in its production. It is con- 
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Figure 18. — 7U cm Range Finder with adiHsliiii/ lath and carryimi ease. 



structed in three major parts : the periscope, the 
telescope, and the angle-of-site mechanism. When 
assembled, these can be mounted on the spindle 
of a tripod. The instrument can be used to meas- 
ure vertical and horizontal angles ; by using the 
magnetic needle, magnetic bearings can be taken. 
When disassembled, part of the instrument can 
be used for plane table work. 

(2) Description. The periscope is fitted to 
the aiming circle by means of a dovetailed slide. 
Its function is merely to raise the line of sight. 
It has no magnifying power. The telescope has 
an adjustable focussing eyepiece, with a leveling 
bubble on top. A lighting attachment is provided 
on the left side. To the left of the telescope is a 
spherical level by which the head can be leveled. 
The angle-of -sight mechanism can be rotated 
through a total of 1,400 mils, the horizontal being 
300 mils. The smallest graduation is 1 mil. 
The traversing mechanism is graduated in mils 



from zero to 0,400. .\ i|uick release mechanism is 
provided. 

The trijiod is adjusiahle in height and has a 
traversing mechanism. .V s])indle projecting from 
the traversing head forms \hv su]>port for the aim- 
ing circle. Two rings in which the spindle is 
mounted eccentrically control its vertical position, 
and by lotaling these rings the spherical level 
can l)e cenicrcd. 

d. Kaxoi-: I'"rM)i:Ks, (1) General. In gen- 
eral, ( iernian range finders arc of the .stereoscopic 
ty])e. bul a 70-ciii l)a>i coincidence range finder, 
though no longer in production, is still in use. 
Kange finders are known to I'xist in the following 
sizes : 

70-em base. 

1-nulir base. 

l.S-nuter base. 

4-nii li-r base. 

6-ni(ttr base. 
lO-rtii u r base. 
12-meier base. 
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Figure 20. — Range Finder, 1.5 meter-Base. (Top) /Issevtblcd vicn.: (Bottom) Asseinhird ready for use. 
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(2) 70-cm Range Finders 14 and' 3TXlB.ntfer- 

nungsmesser 14 and 34). 

(a) General. The 70-ctn (27.56 inches) co- 
incidence range finder is used by German ma- 
chine-gun and mortar units, and by airborne 
troops for obtaining the ranges of ground targets. 
It also is used with the M.G.34 for antiaircraft 
fire. For adjustment an artificial infinity is used. 
There is no adapter for mounting on a tripod. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Base length 70 cm (27.56 inches). 

Magnification 11 x. 

Range 219 to 10,930 yards. 

Weight of Range finder. . 10 pounds. 
Weight of case complete. .4.5 pounds. 

(3) 1-Meter (39.37 inches) Stereoscopic Range 
Finders, (a) General. These portable 1-meter 
base range finders are used largely by light anti- 
aircraft units manning 20-mm and 37-mm guns. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Em.R. 1 m. Em.R.36 1 m. 

Base length 39.37 inches 39.37 inches. 

Magnification . . 7.8 x 6 x. 

Range ......... 275 to 8,740 yards . 545 to 10,930 

yards. 

Weight 9.9 pounds 16 pounds. 

(4) 1.5-Meter (59.06 inches) Stereoscopic 
Range Finder (Eni.R.1.5 m). (&)General. This 
range finder is provided with a tripod and is only 
used against fixed targets. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Base length "....59.06 inches. 

Magnification 11 x. 

Range 435 to 21,860 yards. 

Weight 20.9 pounds. 

Weight of tripod 39.6 pounds. 

(5) 4-Meter (157.48 inches) Range Finder 
(Em'.R. 4 m). (a) General. This is the stand- 
ard instrument for use with heavy antiaircraft 
guns. It may be employed either as an independ- 
ent range finder, or incorporated into an anti- 
aircraft director. As a range finder it is served by 
a crew of four : rangetaker, layer for line, layer 
for elevation, and reader. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Range from 2,200 feet. 

Weight .420 pounds. 

(6) 6-, 10-, and 12-Meter Range Finders. 
These instruments are used for range measure- 
ment for seacoast artillery. 
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Section IV. SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 

. I. Consfructional Features 

a. General. Two features stand out in the 
construction of Germany Army communications 
equipment : the unit construction methods em- 
ployed and the material from which the units are 
made. 

b. Unit Construction Methods. Practically 
every piece of radio equipment is constructed in 
u'nits, which are secured to panels and to each 
other, electrical connections being made by plug 
and socket strips or by screwing tags or solder- 
ing wires to a terminal strip. In most cases this 
permits quick dismantling for servicing and re- 
pair. 

c. Materials Used (1) General. The metal 
from which radio sets are made is almost uni- 
versally an alloy of about 90 per cent magnesium ; 
8 per* cent aluminum ; and 2 per cent zinc, copper, 
and other metals. Each unit consists of a die- 
casting of this alloy. Not only is the main sub- 
chassis cast, but also the screening plates, bosses, 
and recesses for mounting components. The cast- 
ings are accurately made, requiring little machin- 
ing, thus establishing excellent mechanical rigid- 
ity and improved electrical performance. 

(2) Tuning condensers. Main tuning con- 
densers are made from the standard alloy. Both 
rotors and stators are machined from a block 
casting. Thus, there can be no deterioration in 
performance due to corrosion between individual 
plates and their mountings. 

(3) Insulation. Extensive use is made of 
ceramic materials for insulating; they are used 
for tag strips, tube holders, tube bases, coil 
formers, and almost universally as the main 
bearing for ganged condensers. Where coil 
formers are not made from ceramics, porcelain 
or pressed bakelised paper is used. 

(4) Condensers. Trimmer condensers are 

usually either small, air-spaced ones, or of the 
silvered ceramic-disc • type (Philips), which are 
used to some extent in British and American 
equipment. Small, fixed condensers are the tubu- 
lar ceramic t3rpe or flat mica type in a bakelite 
shroud. Except in older versions of the 100 
W.S., mica is used sparingly. Larger condensers 
are paper-dielectric Mansbridge type. No color 
coding is used, the values being printed on the 
condenser in mF, pF, or centimeters. 
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(5) Resistors. Resistors are usually of the 
noninductive carbon type, although a few wire- 
wound ones are employed purely for direct cur- 
rent purposes, such as voltage dividers. No color 
coding is used, the values being printed on the 
resistor in ohms. 

(6) Coils. Low frequency coils and chokes 
are wound with single-strand, enamel-insulated 
wire, or with silk-covered listendralit wire. High 
frequency coils usually are wound with bare cop- 
per or copper strip. Alternatively, the coil 
former has a hehcal groove in which a thin layer 
of copper is deposited, apparently by electrolysis. 
The inductance of most high frequency coils can 
be varied within small limits by adjustment of a 
co-axial iron dust core, or copper ring. Inter- 
mediate frequency transformers not only have 
iron dust cores, but are in many cases completely 
enclosed in an iron dust shrouding. 

(7) Tubes. German radio receivers of modern 
design have only one type of tube throughout, 
usually a pentode. These tubes are not always 
used in an orthodox fashion — for instance a pen- 
tode may be used as a diode-^but the method 
considerably facilitates the supply of spares. 

2. Power Supplies 

Power supplies vary according to the purpose 
for which the piece of equipment is used. Vehi- 
cle sets employ separate rotary converters driven 
from the 12-volt vehicle storage batteries. These 
converters are of heavy rugged construction, 
and therefore remain serviceable for long periods 
without attention. Ground stations employ stor- 
age batteries and dry batteries, pedal operated 
generators, or small gasoline electric sets. Pack 
sets employ storage batteries with dry batteries 
or synchronous vibrators. 

3. Simplification 

a. Condensers. Great pains are taken to make 

the working of the sets as simple and reliable 
as possible. Tuning condensers are driven through 
a chain of precision gearing, using fiber and 
spring-loaded metallic wheels to remove back- 
lash. 

b. Dials. The dials are of a large size, with 
calibration spaced over 300 degrees or more. 
They are accurately marked out, permitting the 
frequency to be set to very close limits without 
the use of a wavemeter. Most dials are marked 
with one or more check points, allowing initial 
calibration to be accurately set or checked by 
means of an external or internal crystal oscilla- 



tor or by means of an internal "glow crystal" 
(leuchtquars). 

c. Numbering. As an aid to both construction 
and servicing, each component in a set has a 
number, and in many cases the wiring is num- 
bered also. Any two points bearing the same 
number are directly connected. 

4. Armored Vehicle Radio Sets 

a. General. Complete sets in armored vehi- 
cles include transmitter, receiver, power units, 
and accessories, referred to by the designation 
Fu., followed by a number. An exception is the 
voice transmitting set Fu. Spr.f. used in self- 
propelled field and medium artillery vehicles and 
certain armored cars. This set has no Fu. num- 
ber. Transmitters and receivers individually are 
referred to by a description and a letter, such 
as 10 watt transmitter "c". 

b. Radio Sets Used. The following tabula- 
tion shows what complete radio sets are likely 
to be installed in various types of armored and 
self-propelled artillery vehicles. Details on these 
sets will be found in the accompanying tables. 

Vehicle Radio 

Qnnmander's tank Pu.8 and Fu.5; or Fu.T 

and Fu.5. 

Fighting tanks, all types. .Fu.5 and F«.2; or Fu.5 
only. 

Assault guns Fu.5 and Fu.2; or Fu.5 

( in armored formations ) only. 
Armored OP vehicles Fu.8 and Fu.4; or Fu.8, 

(artillery) Fu.4, and Fu.Spr.f. 

Assault guns (artillery) . .F«,S, Fu.l6, and Fu.l5; or 

Fu.l6 and Fu.lS; or 

Fu.l6 only. 

Self-propelled antitank 

guns Fu.8 and Fm.5; or Fu.5 

(light and medium only, 
chassis) 
Self-propelled antitank 

guns Fu.8 and Fu.5; or Fu7 

(heavy chassis) and Fu.5; or F«.5 and F«.2. 

Antitank-assault guns ...Fu.8 and FuJ; or Fu.5 
only. 

Lynx ( reconnaissance)... Fu.i2 and Fu.Spr.f. or 
Fu.Spr.f. only. 

Antiaircraft tanks Fu.5 or Fu.2 only. 

(Flakpanzcr) 

Self-propelled heavy in- 
fantry gun Fu.l6 only. 

AA/asp and Bumble Jitc. . .Fu.Spr.f. only. 

Armored cars (except Fu.Spr.f. only. 

eight-wheeled vehicle) 
and semi-tracked ve- 
hicles with armament 

Armored cars Fu.12 and Fu.Spr.f. 

Eight-wheeled armored 

car Fu.12 and Fu.Spr.f. or 

Fu. Spr.f. only. 
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Figure 27. — Transmitter 100 W. 
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J'il/ure 34. — Teleprinter terminal unit. 



i-ifliuc 3.^.~Ti l> I ■■,:rr:,-r ir,;jueni \ unit. 
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^ LOAOSNG COIL CASE- " II It 

S. ITEM 3*3 IN POSITION OH LOADINQ COIL CASE 

t SCREW CONNECTOR 

TWO LOADING COILS IN POSITION ON SUPPORT WITH CEMTER COPPEK SHIELD 
i.. MOULDED FOUMDA TION - HEAP VIEW - SHOWim UOULDEO eHOOVES 
S. kUBDER CASKET 
lO.COUfLE 

riijurc 39.—"Spiral-rour" field tcL-tlu>iic uil'lr uiiassrmh 




I'ujnrc 40.— 301V. S. a. 
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Pujurc 47 .~Tivo-nmn puck Trans/ RereiTcr (T urn J'ii. il.' ). 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF VACUUM TUBES USED IN GERMAN ARMY SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 



NUMBER 


TYPE 


CATHODE TYPE 
AND RATING 


USE AND 
APPLICATION 


Rate 
Voltage 
*Maxi- 

mum 


Grid 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Screen 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Plate 
Current 
at Plate 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Screen 
Current 
at Screen 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Plate 

Resist- 
ance 


Trans- 
con- 
ductance 


Ampli- 
fication 
Factor 


Allow- 
able 
Plate 
Dissi- 
pation 


Allow- 
able 
Screen 
Dissi- 
pation 


Load 
Output 


Maxi- 
mum 
Grid- 
Plate 
Ca- 
pacity 






C.T. 


VOLTS. 


AMP. 




VOLTS 


VOLTS 


VOLTS 


M A 


M A 


OHMS 


umbos 


u 


WATTS 


W.'^TTS 


OHMS 


uufds 


AB2 Telefunken 
AB2 Valvo 
40 1 Loewc 


Duo-Diode 
Receiver 
Tube 


Ind. 


4 
A.C. 


0.65 


H.F. Rectifier 
























1 . 7 


AC2 Telefunken 
AC2 Valvo 

AC2 Tungsram 


Triode 

Receiver 
Tube 


Ind. 


4 , 
A.C. 


0.6S 


Audio and H.F. Tube 
Oscillator 
L.F. Amplifier 


250* 


—5.5 




5 




12 000 


2 500 


30 


2.0 






AF3 Telefunken 

AF3 Valvo 
AF3 Tungsram 
4H2 Loewe 


Variable 
mu 

Pentode 
Receiv er 
Tube 


Ind. 


4 
A.C. 


0.65 


Variable mu H.F. 
Tube 


250* 
250* 


—3 
—55 


100 

too 


g 

.015 




1 . 2M 
lOM 


1,800 
2 


2,200 


2.0 






' 0.003 


AF7 Telefunken 

AF7 Valvo 
AF7 Tungsram 

4H1 Loewe 


X XjLl tuUC 

Receiver 
Tube 


Ind. 


4 
A.C. 

4 

A.C. 


0.65 


H.F, Tube 


300* 


— 2 


100 


3 




20M 


2 100 


4 000 


1 0 






0.003 


Audio Frequency 
Amplifier (Resistance 
Coupling) 




• 




0.0 


















Audio Tube 


























AL4 Telefunken 
AL4 Valvo 
4EI Loewe 


Pentode 


Ind. 
* 


1.75 


Output Pentode 


250 


-6 


250 


36 


S 


30,000 


9,500 








7.000 




AZl Telefunken 
AZl Valvo 
TAZI Tungsram 
A21 Phillips 
VG5007 Hoges 


Duo-Diodf 
Rectifier 
Tube 




4 


1 


Full Wave 
Rectifier 


Maximum A.C. Input 500 Volts per Plate 

300 Volts per Plate 


Maximum D.C. 

Output 60 M A 
100 M A 










OAFll 


Variable 
mu 

Pentode 
Diode 




1.2 
D.C. 


0.05 


Variable mu 
Pentode 
Low Frequency 
Amplifier 
H.F. Rectifier 


150* 


0 


120 


0.29 




.9M 






0.6 








DCHll 


Triode 
Hexode 




1.4 
D.C. 


0.075 


Oscillator 
Convertor 
Variable mu 


























DDDII 


Duplex 

Triode 




1.2 
D.C. 


0.1 


Output Tube 


120 
ISO* 


-4.S 




6 
per 
Plate 














14,000 





> 

70 

o 
I 



o 
I — 
3> 
00 
CO 



rn 



w 



Figure 48, 



^ SPECIFICATIONS OF VACUUM TUBES USED IN GERMAN ARMY SIGNAL EQUIPMENT— Continued 



NUMBER 


TYPE 


CATHODE TYPE 
AND RATING 


USE AND 
APPLICATION 


Plate 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Grid 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Screen 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Plate 
Current 
at Plate 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Screen 
Current 
at Screen 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Plate 
Resist- 
ance 


Trans- 
con- 
ductance 


Ampli- 
fication 
Factor 


Allow- 
able 
Plate 
Dissi- 
pation 


Allow- 
able 
Screen 
Dissi- 
pation 


Load 
Output 


Maxi- 
mum 
Grid- 
Plate 
.Ca- 
pacity 






C.T. 


VOLTS 


AMP. 




VOLTS 


VOLTS 


VOLTS j M A 


M A 


OHMS 


umhos 


u 


WATTS 


WATTS 


OHMS 


uufds 


DFlt 


Variable 
mu 

Pentode 




1.4 
D.t. 


0.025 


H.F. Tube 


ISO* 
120 


0 

-3.5 


120 






IM 
lOM 


700 
7 




105 








G407 Tungsram 











Refer to RE074 




























H406D Valvo 
RES094 Teief unken 

S406 Tungsram 


Screen 

Tetrode 
Receiver 
Tube 


Dir. 


4 

D.C. 


0.062 


H.F. Tube 


200* 


.-2 


80 


4 




4M 


700 


280 








0.02 


HL2/0.5a 










Ballast Tube 


























LD 1 


Triode 


-~w 







H.F. Tube 





























LD2 


Triode 
(Trans- 
mitting) 








H. F. Tube 

I. F, Stages 























LG 1 


Diode 








H.F. Tube 


























LS50 


Pentode 
(Trans- 
mitting) 








H.F. Tube 


2,100 






















RE074 Telefunken 
G407 Tungsram 
H406 Valvo 


Triode 
Receiver 
Tube 


Dir. 


4 
D.C. 


0.06 


Audio and H.F. Tube 
Low Frequency Amplifier 
(Transformer Coupling) 


ISO* 


-9 








11,000 


900 


10 








4 


RE084 Telefunken 
LD40S Tungsram 
A408 Valvo 


Triode 
Receiver 
Tube 


Dir. 


4 

D.C. 


0.08 


Audio Tube 
Low Frequency Amplifiei 


ISO* 


-4 




4 




10,000 
11.000 


1.500 


15 








4.S 


RE084K 


Triode 


Dir. 


4 


0.08 


Audio Tube 

Low Frequency Amplifier 
(Transformer Coupling) 


120 










1,200 
2,000 


13 5 








3 


RE134 Telefunken 
L414 Tungsram 
1413 Valvo 


Triode 
Output 
Tube 


Dir. 


4 

D.C. 


0.15 


Output Triode 


250 


— 17 . 
12* 




12 








3 




12,000 




REN904 Telefunken 
AG49S Tungsram 
A4 110 Valvo 
LA203 Loewe 


Triode 
Receiver 
Tube 


Ind. 


4 
A.C. 


1.0 


Audio and H.F. Tube 
Low Frequency Amplifier 


ISO* 


-9 




3.5 




11,000 


900 


10 


1.5 






2 



Figure 48 (Continued). 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF VACUUM TUBES USED IN GERMAN ARMY SIGNAL EQUIPMENT— Continued 



NUMBER 


TYPE 


CATHODE TYPE 
AND RATING 


USE AND 
APPLICATION 


Plate 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Grid 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Screen 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Plate 
Current 
at Plate 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Screen 
Current 
at Screen 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Plate 
Resist- 
ance 


Trans- 
con- 
ductance 


Ampli- 
fication 
Factor 


Allow- 
able 
Plate 
Dissi- 
pation 


Allow- 
able 

Screen 
Dissi- 
pation 


Load 
Output 


Maxi- 
mum 
Grid- 
Plate 
Ca- 
pacity 






C.T. 




AMP. 




VOLTS 


VOLTS 


VOLTS 


M A 


M A 


OHMS 


umhos 


u 


WATTS 


WATTS 


OHMS 


uufds 


RENS1264 Telefunken 
AS4120 Tungsram 
H4111D Valvo 


Screen 
Tetrode 
Receiver 


Ind. 


4 
A.C. 


1.0 


Audio and H.F. Tube 
Low Frequency Amplifier 
(Resistance Coupling) 


200* 


-2 


100 


3 




45 M 


2,000 


900 


1.0 






0.006 


RES094 








Refer to H406D 


























RES164 Telefunken 

PPdIA Tiinffsram T^IAT) 

Valvo LAP513 Loewe 


Pentode 


Dir. 


4 

D.C. 


0.15 

2.0 


Output Tube 


250 


-11.5 


80 


12 


1.9 


60.000 


14,000 




3 




10,000 


. 


RGN2004 Telefunken 

PV4.2nO Tiincret-ram 

G2004 Valvo 

1561 Philips yG420 
Sator 


Duo -Diode 


Dir. 


4 


Full Wave Rectifier 


Maxim 


um A.C. 


input 300 


Volts Per 


Plate — 


Maximu 


m D.C. 


Output 



160 M.A. 











RL2P3 Telefunken 




Pentode 


Dir. 


1 9 
D.C. 


0.28 

0.30 


H.F. Tube Oscillator 


200* 




ISO* 




— 


75,000 


1,000 


75 


2.0 








0.1 


RL 2.4P2 




Dir. 





























2.8S 


RL2T2 Telefunken 


Triode 


19 




ISO* 










s.ooo 


2,400 


12 


2.0 






RL2.4T1 



































RL 12P10 































RL 12T1S 

































RL12P3S Telefunken 


Pentode 
(Trans- 
mitting) 




12.5 




























RS 241V 






3,8 






























RS242 






























RS337 Telefunken 


Pentode 
(Trans- 
mitting) 




12 



























Figure 48 (Continued). 



SPECIFICATIONS OF VACUUM TUBES USED IN GERMAN ARMY SIGNAL EQUIPMENT— Continued 



NUMBER 


TYPE 


CATHODE TYPE 
AND RATING 


USE AND 
APPLICATION 


Plate 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Grid 

Voltage 
*Maxi- 
mum 


Screen 
Voltage 
♦Maxi- 
mum 


Plate 
Current 
at Plate 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 


Screen 
Current 
at Screen 
Voltage 
Indi- 
cated 
* 


Plate 
Resist- 
ance 


Trans- 
con- 
ductance 


Ampli- 
fication 
Factor 


Allow- 
able 
Plate 
Dissi- 
pation 


Allow- 
able 
Screen 
Dissi- 
pation 


Load 
Output 


Maxi- 
mum 
Grid- 
Plate 
Ca- 
pacity 






C.T. 


VOLTS 


AMP. 




VOLTS 


VOLTS 


VOLTS 


M A 


M A 


OHMS 


umbos 


u 


WATTS 


WATTS 


OHMS 


uufds 


RV2F700 Telefunken 


Pentode 


Dir. 


1.9 


0.09 


Audio and H.F. Tube Sliott 
Wave Tube 


200* 
200* 




120* 






1 . 2M 


900 


850 


1.0 






0.01 


RV2P800 Telefunken 


Pentode 


Dir. 


1 .9 


0. 18 


Audio and H.F. Tube 




150* 






IM 


900 


800 


1.5 






0,01 


RV2 . 4P70b 




































RV12P2000 Telefunken 


Pentode 


Ind. 


12,6 


0.005 


.\udio and H.F. Tube Short 
Wave "Universal" Re- 
ceiving Output Pentode 


220* 




140* 






1.5M 


1,500 


2,000 


1.0 






0.005 


RV12P4000 Telefunken 


Pentode 


Ind. 


12.6 


0.2 


Audio and H.F. Tube "Uni- 
veraal'* Receiving 


200* 




125* 






1 ,8M 


2.300 


4,000 


1,5 






0.004 


STV280/8O 




































STV150/40Z 










Voltage Regulator 



















Figure 48 (Continued). 



POWER SUPPLIES FOR GERMAN RADIO SETS 



TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


EXACT NAME- 
PLATE NO- 
MENCLATURE 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


USED WITH (GERMAN 
SETS) 


From 


Consumption 


Revo- 
lutions 
per 
min- 
ute 


High voltage 


Low voltage 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts* 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts 


Volts 


Amperes 
(max) 


Watts* 


Dynamotors 


U. 1500 


3-phase motor 


220A 


17.3 
30 


9,100 


2,900 


3,000 
1,000 


0.8 
0.8 


2,400 
800 


27 
440 


37 
2 


1,000 
80 


1000 W. 8. 
1500 W. S. 


U. 100 or 
U. liWa 


12- volt storage 
battery 


12 


33/40 




3,000 


1,000 


0.24 


240 


12 


7.3 


87.6 


100 w. s. 


U. 80a 


35 


420 


2,600 


800/-300 


0.3/0.005 


240 








80 W. S. a 


U. 30 


16.5 


195 


3,200 


330 


0.35 


115 


12 


3 3 


39.5 


30 W. S./24b-120 


U. 30b 


12 


144 


4.000 


400 


0.175 


70 








30 W. S. a 


U. 20a 
U. 20a2 
U. 20a3 


10 


120 


2,800 


370 


0.16 


60 


12 


2.75 


33 


20 W. .S. c 
20 W. S. d 


U. 20alS 


20 W. S. b 


U. 15a 


14.6 


175 


5,500 


320 


0.19 


60 


4.8 


2.6 


12.5 


15 W. S. E. a 
15 W. S. £. b 


U. 10 and 
V. lOal 


6.7 


80 


3.500 


350 


0.115 


40 








10 W. S. c 
low. S, h 


U. 5al 


7 5 


90 


4,000 


330 


0 140 


46 




1 2 




5 W. S./24b-104 


E. U. al, a2, a3 


2.3 


2.1 


4.000 


130 


0.026 


3.4 


12 






U, Kw. E. d. U. Kw. E. e 


S. E. U. a 


5.2 


62 
3 


8,000 


300 


0.070 
0,010 


21 


12 






Radiotelephone sets a. d. t 


Vibrator units 

(Consumption fig- 
ures include re- 
ceiver, low-volt- 
age) 


EWb 


2-volt storage 
battery 


2 


l.S 


100 


1 


2 


0.75 


1,5 


Torn. E, b 


EWc 


1 2-volt storage 
battery 


12 




12 


EWd 


2.5 


30 


0.014 
0.024 


1 4 

2.4 


1.5 
2.0 


3.0 
4.0 


Lw. E. a 
Kw. E. a 


EW e 


1 


12 


0.010 


1 


2.4 


0.6 


1.44 


15W.S. E. 

(Receiver only) 


EWf 


2.4- volt storage 
battery 


2.4 







> 
I 



5> 

OO 
CO 



m 

Ul 

o 



CO 



Footnotes at end of table. 



Figure 49. 



POWER SUPPLIES FOR GERMAN RADIO SETS— Continued 



TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


EXACT NAME- 
PLATE NO- 
MENCLATURE 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


USED WITH (GERMAN 
SETS) 


From 


Consumption 


Revo- 
lutions 
per 
min- 
ute 


High voltage 


Low voltage 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts* 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts 


Volts 


Amperes 
(max) 


Watts* 


Pedal generators 


T 5 t 


Foot driven 








65 


330 


0.140 


46 


5 


1.2 


6 


5 W. S./24b-104. 


T 15 t 
















SE469A 


T20 t 


70 














20 W. S. c 
20 W. S. d 


Engine generator 
sets 
(H. G. N. 100) 


Heavy engine gen- 
erator set a. 


4-stroke gasoline en- 
gine, 4 cyl, 26 hp. 


Gasoline/ 


oil 




1,500 


220 
380 

3-phase a-c 


40 
23 


15 kva 









1,500 and 1,000 watt transmitters 
and workshop machines. 


Light engine gen- 
erator set ClOO. 


2-strolEe gasoline en- 
gine, 1 cyl, 1.8 hp. 


l-H pints per hour (oil/gasoline 
1/25) 


3,000 


1,000 a-c 


0.3 


300 


12,8 


7 


90 


100 W. S. 


Light engine gen- 
erator set C30 
(H.G. N.20al). 

Light engine gen- 
erator set C20 
(11. G. N. 2fla). 


350 


105 


IS 


105 


Special sound ranging equipment. 


Engine generator 
setF(WG3000). 


4-strolce gasoline en- 
gine, 2 cyl, 9 hp. 




1,500 


220 a-c 


13.6 


3,000 










Engine generator 
set (WG570a). 


2-stroke gasoline en- 
gine, 1 cyl, 1.8 hp. 


iH pints per hour (oil/gasoline 
1/2S). 


3.000 


2.6 


572 










Charging set C 
(LG650). 








15/50 
65 


15/10 
10 


650 


Storage battery charging with 
charging board C, 


Engine generator 
cliarging sets 


Cliarging set D 
(LG3000). 


2-stroke gasoline en- 
gine 1 cyl, 6.5 hp. 


S^pints per hour (oil/gasoline) . . 


2,000 








65 


4b 


3,000 


Storage battery charging (storage 
battery charging vehicle (Kfz.42). 


Charging set E 
(LG800). 


2-stroice gasoline en- 
gine, 1 cyl, 1.8 hp. 


IH pints per hour (oil/gasoline 
1/25) 


3,000 








15 


53 


800 
400 


Float charging of radio storage 
battery while set is working 
(with charging board C). 


Engine generator 
(GG400). 


2-stroke gasoline en- 
gine. 1 cyl 0.9 hp. 


1 H pints per hour (oil/gasoline 
1/25) 


4,800 








12 
15 


33,5 
25 


Engine generator 
(GG600). 














12 
15.5 


25-50 


600 





> 

TO 

o 
I 



CO 
00 



c= 
o 



CO 



m 

w 
o 



Footnotes at end of table. 



Figure 49 (Continued) 
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POWER SUPPLIES FOR GERMAN RADIO SETS— Continued 





EXACT NAME- 

trL.Alt2/ i\\J- 

MENCLATURE 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 




TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


From 


Consumption 


Revo- 
lutions 


High voltage 


Low voltage 


USED WITH (GERMAN 
SETS) 






Volts 


Amperes 


Watts* 


per 
min- 
ute 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts 


Volts 


Amperes 
(max) 


Watts* 




Hand charging sets 


HLSa 


Hand driven 








82 








4 


4 


16 


Charging 2- and 2.4-volt radio 
storage batteries 




TS06bt 






10/9/ 7/S 














10 


550 




Charging rectifiers 
(with metal recti- 
fication) 


T 260t 


A-c mains 


110/125 
lSS/220 


3.6/3.2 
2.6/1.8 












12/24 
36/48 


3.5 


200 


Storage battery charging 


T 48t 






1/0.9/0.7/0.5 
















1 


48 






T ISOOt 


3-phase a-c mains 


220/380 


22/12.7 






440/1,000/ 
3,000 d-c 

/ 


2/0.5/0.9 


4,100 


24 


36 


864 


1000 w. s. 
1500 W, S, 

■ — t 


Transmitter recti- 
fiers (with metal 
rectification) 


T/lOOt 




110/125 


8.8/7.8 
6.3/4.4 






1,000 


0.3 


300 


12 


7.5 


90 


100 w, s. 


T5/10/20/310t 


A-c mains 


155/220 


3.2/2.8 
2.3/1.6 






330 


0.3 


100 


5 
12 


1.2 
1.5 


6 
IS 


5-, 10-, 20-, and 30-watt trans- 
mitters 


Receiver rectifier 


N A 6 




110/150 
220/240 








100 


0.04S 


4.5 


2-2.4 


2.5-8 


4 


Long- and short-wave receivers 




12 B ISO 






IS 


*1S0 












IS 


*120 






12 B 105 






10 


*10S 












10 


*180 






12 B 100 




12 


*100 










12 


120 


For vehicle or radio use 




12B60 


Charged by engine 




6 


*60 












6 


*72 




Lead-acid storage 
batteries 


12 B 75 


generator cliarging 
sets or charging 






♦75 


















4B25 


rectifiers 


4 


3.S 


♦25 










4 


3.5 


*14 


Obsolete radio storage Irattery 




2B38 






S 


*38 












8 


*16 


For pack wireless sets 




2B 19 




2 


2 


•19 










2 


2 


*4 


For modulated-light speech equip- 
ment 



Footnotes at end of table. 

Figure 49 (Continued) 



POWER SUPPLIES FOR GERMAN RADIO SETS— Continued 



TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


EXACT NAME- 
PLATE NO- 
MENCLATURE 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


USED WITH (GERMAN 
SETS) 


From 


Consumption 


Revo- 
lutions 
per 

min- 
ute 


High voltage 


Low voltage 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts* 


Volts 


Amperes 


Watts 


Volts 


Amperes 
(max) 


Watts* 


Nickel-cadmium 
storage batteries. 


4.8 NC 10 


Charged by engine 
generator charging 
sets or charging 
rectifiers 


4.8 


3,5 


•10 




/ 


0.021 


2 


4.8 
2.4 


2.S 

1 

12 


»12 

•S 

*30 


For pack Tvireless sets, field tele- 
phony sets, RDF and inter- 
cept sets 


4.8 NG 5 


1.5 


*S 


2.4 NC 58 


2.4 


12 


*58 


2.4 NC 28 


6 


»28 


6 


*15 


3.4 NC 20 


2 


»20 


2 


*5 


B batteries 


90- volt 

DIN/VDE 1600 
30-volt 














Pack wireless sets and receivers 


30 


O.S 


Long and medium wave RDF sets 


Field cells 


Wet cell 

EL 1.5 KZF 30 












1.5 


0.3 


*0.5 


Field telephones and switchboards 



♦For watts column, items marked with an asterisk (*; indicate ampere hours, and are for batteries only. tLetter T designates German word "TRAGFAHIGKEIT," meaning carrying capacity. 

Figure 49 (Conliuued) 
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PARTICULARS OF RADIO EQUIPMENT USED IN GERMAN 
ARMORED VEHICLES, SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY 
AND ARMORED HALF-TRACKED VEHICLES 



Equip- 
ment 
No. 


Designation of sets 


Frequency 

range 
(kilocycles) 


.Serial 


Range 
Kilometers (Miles) 
Key Voice 


Remarks 


Fu. 1 


Pack receivei ''b" {.Torn.F..b.) 


100-6970 









Receiver only. 


Fu. 2 


Ultra short wave receiver "e" 


27200-33300 








Receiver only. 




i,Ukw.E.e) 












Fu. 3 


Ultra short wave receiver "dl" 


42100-47800 








Receiver only. 
















Fu. 9 


Medium wave receiver "c" 


835-3000 








Receiver only. 
















Fu. S 


10 watt transmitter (.10 W.S.c.\ 














Ultra short wave receiver "e" 


27200-33300 


2-Meter Rod (Stationary) 


ft 7\ 


* - •') 






V /\ iJJ .Uj.C) 




(On the move) 


4(2.5) 


2 (1 .3) 


T^his IS the standarQ tanlc 














equipment. 


Fu. 6 


20 Watt transmitter {20 W.S.c) 


27200-33300 


2-Meter Rod (Stationary) 


10(6.2) 


8(5) 






Ultra short wave receiver *'e" 




(On the move) 


8(5) 


6(3.7) 


This equipment may 




(UKw.E.c) 










sometimes be found in 














Commandos tanks in- 














oL^au xii M w* J t wild ^ 














extra range is required. 














The 20-watt transmit- 














ter "c" is no longer 














issued. 


Fu. 7 


20 watt transmttter (20 W S d) 








en fiA\ 


This IS sfan/lar^ (rrminH- 
X 1113 10 siuxiiuai u {(i^liliu* 














air cooperation equip- 














ment. 




Ultra short wave receiver "dl" 


42100-47800 












{UKw.E.<m 












Fu. S 


30 watt transmitter "a" 


1120-3000 


Roof aerial (Stationary) 


50 (31) 




With 8-meter winch mast 




(30 W.S.a) 




(On the move) 


40 (24 8) 


10 (6 2) 


and star aerial the 




Medium wave receiver "c" 


83S-3000 








range increased to ap- 




{Miv.E.e) 










proximately 93 miles 














(key), 31 miles (voice). 


Fu 11 


100 natt transmlttpr 1 100 W S ) 


200-1200 




80(49.6) 


20(12.4) 


With Q— mpl'M' wlrif^Yi tnttat 

VTi^ll 7~lll^l*Ci WAUItfli lll<l9C 








(On the move) 


50(31) 


10(6.2) 


and umbrella aerial 




Pack receiver "b" {Tom.E.h) 


100-6970 








range can be increased 














to approximately 124 














miles (key) « 43 miles 














(voice) , 


Fu. 12 


80 watt transmitter {SO WS.a) 


1120-3000 


Roof aerial (Stationary) 


fin (±Q ft\ 


S3 \iO , 3) 


With 8-meter mnch mast 














and star aerial range is 




Medium wave receiver "c" 


835-3000 








approximately 124 














miles (key), 43 miles 














(voice) 


Fu. 13 


20 watt transmitter (20 \V.ii.c) 


27200-33300 


2-Meter Rod (Stationary) 


10 (6 2) 




Fu. 13 is the same as F« 6. 








(On the move) 






extra receivpr "c". See 














remarks under FUt 6* 


Fu. 15 


Ultra short wave receiver "h" 


23000-24950 








Receiver only. 




(UKw.E.h) 












Fu. 16 


10 watt transmitter "h" 




2-Meter Rod 






This equipment is similar 




(JO W.S.h) 










to Fu. 5 with diSerer.t 














frequency range. 




Ultra short wave receiver "h" 


23000-24950 












(UKw.E.h) 












Fu. 17 


Pack set (transmitter/receiver) "h'" 


23000-249SO 


Rod 


6(3.7) 


2V3 (1.5) 


Voice only portable set, 




(Tom. Fu. h) 










not fitted in the veliicle. 


Fu. 19 


15 watt transmitter/receiver "a" 


3000-7500 


Roof aerial 






Range given as 19 miles 




(15 W.S.E.a) 










(key), 16 miles (voice). 














but these figures prob- 














ably only hold good 














when using rod aerial 














fixed at top of high 














mast (7 meters) (sta- 














tionary). 


Fu.Sfir.f. 


Transmitter/receiver Fusprech. "f" 


19997.5-21472.5 


1.4 or 2 Meter Rod 






Voice only. Equipment 








(Stationary) 




5(3.1) 


includes loud speaker. 








(On the move) 




2(1.3) 










Figure 50. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN ARMY LINE COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDING FIELD TELEPHONES AND SWITCHBOARDS 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 



Field Tdephone 33 



DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 



8.S'xll'x4'— 12 lbs 



DESCRIPTION 



This general purpose telephone for local battery 
operation only, -witli magneto system for calling, is 
equipped witli magneto system. Provision is made 
for extra plug in headphones and testing of line and 
bell circuits, and two jacks connected in parallel 
with line circuit for connection as exchange. It can 
be connected to a post office exchange by a special 
adaptor. The power supply is 1.S volts; either inert 
or dry cells may be used. 



REMARKS 



The instrument case is a bakelite 
moulding approximately 0.2 inch 
thick. The lid has a self locking 
fastener which is pressed to open. 
The shoulder strap has a hook 
on it from which the telephone 
head set can be hung if required 
operation of the instrument is 
conventional. * 



The German Wall 
Telephone for 
Field Emplace- 
ments. 



A telephone of extremely sturdy construction and 
used apparently where moisture and vibration are 
excessive. These telephones are local battery oper- 
ated, mounted on concrete walls, and intercon- 
nected through ducts. 

The telephone is of heavy waterproof construction 
and the handset is connected to the main assembly 
by a heavy rubber-covered waterproof cord. The 
receiver is covered with a rubber earpiece. Both the 
main assembly case aad the handset frame cover 
plate is fastened by means of 4 bolts with triangular 
shaped heads recessed in each corner of the face. 
This case plate is attached to the body by chains 
to prevent its falling off when loosened. 



The ringing generator of this set is 

the same type as that employed 
in the field telephone 33; may 
be employed by Allied troops in 
locations where its qualities are 
desirable. 



Endverslarker 
(J. Feldffrnsprecker 
33) 

(Terminal Ampli- 
fier for Field Tele- 
phone 33) 



9' x75i"x4M" A.C. Set 
Si^'xdyi'''^!^'' Battery Set 



AC powered unit; This is an audio-frequency ampli- 
fier employing one triode tube, type RE 084. The 
receiver circuit of the field telephone 33 is opened 
and the Incoming signal is fed to the grid of the 

amplifier. The antpJified signal is returned to the 
earphone receiver. Power is supplied through a 
transformer, having high and low voltage windings 
for plate and filament supplies. The pUte supply is 
rectified (half-wave) by rectifier GLo and the fila- 
ment supply by a full wave rectifier GLi. 
Battery operated unit: The principle of operation is 
very nearly the same. 



This piece of equipment is an 
audio-frequency amplifier to 
increase the range operation 
of field telephone 33. They 
may be either powered by AC 
or by batteries. These sets are 
employed in place of, or in 
conjunction with field repeat- 
ers. When using the AC set, 
the handset of the iield tele- 
phone 33 is used, but with the 
battery set there is already 
one provided. 



Line Intercept 
Receiver LE. 35. 



17H'xl3H'xll'— 78 lbs. 



Provision for tapping to several telephone or tele- 
graph lines and monitoring any one required. No 
Contact need be made as a loop brought to within 
a foot of the line may be sufficient. The equipment 
can be used to pick up earth currents between two 
earthed lines. 

The amplifier consists of a tht«e-stage resistance ca- 
pacity coupled circuit using three pentodes, all RV2 
PSOO's. The amplitier has a gain <tf 72 db. 

Three fillers are incorporated in the set: 

(a) Storsieb: a special filter for alternating the odd 
harmonics of 50 cycles where main interference 
reduces intelligibility. 

(b) A band-pass filter normally in circuit. 

(c) Additional filter sections which reduce the 
band filter to 400 c/s-2200 c/s. 



A portable line intercept amplifier, 
complete with batteries; may be 
either manpack or vehicle. 



10-Line Exchange 



8»xU'x6'-- 20 lbs. 



The exchange will take up to 10 single or double line 
circuits. In case of mixed circuits (double and 
^ngle lines to exchange) where the double lines are 
numerically superior, the single wire circuits should 
be connected via a cordless transformer, or vice 
versa if single lines preponderate. 

Subscrll)er8 lines may be connected either direct to 
the terminals 1 a.b. to 10 a.b. on top of the ex- 
change or through a connection racic; or via 30-way 
plug and line system to a line terminal unit. 

Figure 51. 



The exchange is roughly compar- 
able with the British 10-Iine 
U.C. switchboard, although it is 
smaller and more compact. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN ARMY LINE COMMl/NICATION 
~ EQUIPMENT INCLUDING FIELD TELEPHONES AND SWITCHBOARDS— Continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


DESCRIPTION 


REMARKS 


German 10 Line 
Cordless Exchange 
(^cact German 
Nomenclature 
unknown) 




This set was designed for common battery operation, 
the line terminals being marked negative and posi- 
tivep but may be used for local battel y operation. 

It accommodates 9 lines besides operator's phone and 
can handle only two conversations at one time. 
Provision for night alarm circuit has also been made. 

Toggle switches for cross connection of the subscribers 
are utilized in conjunction with line drops which 
are located about the keys. May be paralleled with 
similar tyite of exchange. 


Is well made, easy to use and main- 
tain, but has the disadvantage of 
being unable to accommodate 
more than two calls at one time, 
though ideal for conference calls. 


Small telephone 
exchange 
Box (VermitUung- 

skiistchen) 


4*x4'xlK' 


One line switchboard unit with an attactuible visual 
indicator used with other such units to serve from 
two to ten or more telephone subscribers. 


The set is well built and sturdy. 
Its simplicity and portability 
are outstanding characteristics. 


The small fortress 
switchboard OB 
36(Kleine Feslungs- 
vermitilung) 


48*x39*x8''— 


The switchboard is extremely heavy and housed in a 
cast iron box; brackets are provided at the back of 
the box for fastening the switchboard on a wall. 
Can accommodate 30 lines and 12 interconnections 
are possible. 

Provision has been made for connecting ten of the 30 
lines on the OB 36 to common battery trunks. 
(Lines 21 to 30 being fitted with a 4 mfd condenser) . 


Because of its weight and size ob- 
viously could only be used in 
fixed installations. Is very 
similar to the OB 37 with the 
exception of two principle dif- 
ferences in circuit. 


Large Field Switch- 
board for 60 lines 




This is made up of three types of standard sections 
combined in multiple until desired size is reached. 
Is designed for local battery operation with ground 
return or metallic circuit. By adding a commercial 
adapter, co^mections may be established with civil 
exchanges using C.B. or automatic dial system. Is 
made up of 4 sections: (1) assembly "A" including 
plug cord holders and conference jack panel, (2) 
answering jack panel unit (ten jacks), (3) confer- 
ence call panel, (4) adapter for use with automatic 
dial exchange. 


With the use of multiple jack field 
this board can be built up to 300 
lines. Knowing this, whether the 
term 60-line switchboard is ap- 
plicable as a separate piece <rf 
equipment is a matter for further 
consideration. 



Figure 51 (Continued). 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN ARMY LINE COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDING SWITCHBOARDS AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 



NOMENCLATURE 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


DESCRIPTION 


REMARKS 


10-300 Line Switchboard 


Operating Unit 

9H'xl3'x21H'— 52 lbs. 
10 Line Unit 

4H'xl3'x T —11 lbs. 
50 Line Unit 
ISH'tB'x T —37 lbs. 
100 Line Unit 
ISH'xli'x T —31 lbs. 
ISO Line Unit 
ISJ^'xlS'x 7" —27 lbs. 
Bunching Unit 

m'^n'jL 7" — S lbs. 
Dialing Unit 

7" xl3"x 7» —12 lbs. 
Superimposing Unit 

7}4"xl3"x T —21 lbs. 


The apparatus consists of several units built up to 
form the whole exchange: the operating unit, 10- 
line answering unit, SO-line answering unit, 100- 
line multiple unit, 150-line multiple unit, lO-jack 
bunching unit, dialing unit, and superimposing 
unit. 

Line connections are made at the rear of each unit 
by a 30-way connector with a 30-pin plug at each 
end. 

The drop-flap indicators are automatically restored 
when the associated jaclc has a plug inserted. A 
night alarm is also provided. 


Very neat, light and compact, 
probably used in line of 
communication formations. 


Teleprinter Terminal Unit 
Incorporating Single 
Channel V.F. Equipment. 
(Springschreibanschlussgerat) 


24"x21»x9H'— 93 lbs. 


The terminal unit and teleprinter are operated from 
110-220 volts AC (total consumption ISO watts). 
Provides for single and double current working 
(simplex or duplex) and remote control operation. 
(VF working.) Intercommunication between tele- 
printer and similar equipment over a line or radio 
link. 


Used in line of communication 
companies. 


Teleprinter Terminal Unit 
Incorporating Single 
Channel V. F. Equipment. 
(JSpringschreibansehlussgerat) 


24»x21*'x9H'— 96 lbs. 


This is for simple working only and operates on the 
same type of power supply as above. 


Both types can be worked 
with American and British 
teleprinter with the inclu- 
sion of their respective T.T. 
Units. For line of communi- 
cation purposes. 


Telewriter Tbs/24a-32 


17H'xl5H"x9^'— 57 lbs. 


Sfends figures 1 to 9 and 0, the characters +. —./.?. 
and the 26 letters of the alphabet. Works directly 
into a telephone line. Field telephone can be 
plugged in for speech working. A 900-cycles filter 
can be switched in to reduce interference. When 
the interference is too great, 900/c/s morse code 
can be sent and received on headphones. 12-pt 
socket on panel is for connection to radio set 
through an intermediate unit. Tube system 900 
c/s sender oscillator — Rec ampHfier — Rec rectifier 
speed controL All tubes are type RV12P400. 

Power supply 12-volt storage battery to motor, 
coupled to dynamo for H.T. for tube. 


The mechanism of the set is 
simple but precision made, 
and the keyboard is con- 
tinental type. 


Telewriter Tbs/T 36 L.O. 
(Tape Teleprinter) 
Pernsckreiber 


20'xl6H'xl2'— 63}i lbs. 


The receiving and transmitting mechanisms are sim- 
ilar to those in the American Teletype machine 
described in detail in the Teletype Manual No. 11. 

All cables are permanently attached to the tele- 
printer. Schematic and wiring diagrams will be 
found mounted on the meter base plate. 


Associated equipment T.T.U., 
e.g. (.Springsckreibar- 
sihussgerat). 


Speech Scrambler 
9IC III b. 


17"xl3»x9' 
(approx.) — ^70 lbs. 


These Sire used to provide two-way security on a 
wire or radio-telephone circuit. It is powered by a 
2-volt storage battery and one. 90-volt dry bat- 
tery. The set is compactly built and is very sturdy 
in construction. The individual circuit components 
are separated according to their functions and 
completely screened. 3RV2P800 are used. Two of 
these are used as audio amplifiers, one on each side 
of the two-way circuit. The other is used as a 
2000-cycle audio-oscillator. If not required the 
scrambler circuit may be switched on and the in- 
put and output circuits directly connected. 


Use for security purposes over 
telephone lines. Is portable 
and can be carried by 1 
man. 



Figure 52. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN ARMY LINE COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDING SWITCHBOARDS AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT— Continued 



NOMENCLATURE 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


DESCRIPTION 


REMARKS 


Tonschreiber 
Models b and bl 




Both models with the exception of one employing a 
synchronous speed control system arc identical. 
They are divided physically into two sub units 
known respectively aa the Lanfwerke and the 
Versiarker. It offers the facility of recording an 
audio signal on a magnetic ribbon. During the re- 
cording process, the quality and ware of the signal 
impressed on the tape may be monitored. Provi- 
sion haa also been made for playback and for re- 
winding and wiping th^tape used. This recording 
tape is made of paper; one side of it has been cov- 
ered with a coating <rf material having high mag- 
netic properties. 

The apparatus was designed to be supplied from AC 
mains. DC cannot be used. While the voltage may 
vary from 110 to 250 volts the permlssable fre- 
quency variation is not known. 


High speed recording ap- 
paratus. 

The Germans have designed 
and manufactured a series 
of magnetic tape recorders. 
There are in existence 2 other 
models known; they are: 
the Tonschreiber c which is 
a spring-driven recorder for 
rough field use; and the 
AEG Type K4, which is a 
studio type device. 


German Teleprinter SWBD 
(T39) 

VermittlungsschraiA 


21'xl8H'»8H'— 50 lbs. 


This teletypewriter switchboard is housed in a metal 
cabinet with folding tubular legs. It has four pairs 
of cords for handling simultaneous complete cir- 
cuits and provisions for terminating one to ten 
teletypewriters. The construction is rugged and 
will withstand considerable abuse, although it is 
not moisture proof ; the wiring is neat and sturdy. 
The answering and catling cords are each coiled on 
an individual wound reel. This method of storing 
excess cord lengths is same as that employed on 
the German 20-line, local battery telephone 
switchboard. 


Line of communication com- 
panies. 


German SWBD. 20 line. 








German Relaiskasten T39. 
Teletype Repeater. 








LcitunesabsMusskaslen 

(Line Terminal Equipment) 









Figure 52 (Continued) 
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> 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 



Transceiver 
Torn.Fu.M 



FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 
0. Crystal 



a. 3-5 

b. 3-6.7 



TYPE OF 
SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 



C.W. 25 
R/T 10 



CIRCUIT AND TUBES 
(a) Send 
(b) Receive 



a. MO-PA 

RV2 P80O-RL2P3 

b. RF-M-LO-IF-DET-AF 
6RV2 P800 



POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 



.6S-C.W. 
.3S-R/T. 



POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 



a. 2-voIt storage battery 

b. 130-volt H.T. dry bat- 
tery. 



TYPE OF 
AERIAL 



12-ft. (max.) rod 
or SO-ft. hori- 
zontal wire and 
counterpoise. 



DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 



—43 lbs. 



ALLOCATION 



Short range com- 
munication by 
all arms except 
infalntry. 



REMARKS 



Tliis set is identical 
with the Torn. Fu, 
f. except -for fre- 
quency rang< of 
sender. 



Transceiver 
Torn.Fu.a2. 



a. 33.8-38 

b. 33.8-38 



C.W.:9 
R/T :4 



a. MO-B-PA-MOD to PA 
grid 2,RV2P8000,-RL2T2 
(Mod is rec. AF Tube), 

b. RF-M-LO-IF-REAC: 
DET-AF 6RV2 P800 



Transceiver 
Torn.FuJ. 



a.4.S-6.7 
b. 



a. 2-volt storage battery 
and 130-volt H.T. dry 
battery. 

b. 



6-ft. rod (section- 
al) or wire on 
masts. 



14H"xI2M"x4K'' 
—37 lbs. 



Same as for Tom^uM. 



Communication 
from infantry 
regt. (brigade) 
to battalion, 
and from bat- 
talion to corps. 



Communications 
from field ar- 
tillery troops to 
their observa- 
tion posts. 



Transceiver 
SE 669A. 



a. 3-S 



C.W. : 60 
R/T :20 



a. MO-PA (2 tubes in paral- 
lel) RS242-RE084. 

b. RF-Fc-2,IF-DET-AF 
4,RES094-,2 RE084. 



IS-C.W. 
7-R/T. 



Pedal generators or 1 2-volt 
storage battery and dy- 
namotor. (6- volt battery 
and ISO-volt H.T. bat- 
tery for receiver only). 



Inverted L, 40-ft. 
long, lO-ft. high 

with two 20-ft. 
counterpoise 
cables. 



19}i'xi6»x8H' 
— 44 lbs. 



For fire control in 
artillery units. 



Transceiver 
FeUfu.b. 



a. 90-110 

b. 90-110 



R/T : 3/4 



a. MO- PA 

b. KF-DET-AF (Super- 
regenerative). 

RV2.4 P700-RL2.4T1-RL2. 
4P2. 



.15 



a. Storage battery type 2.4 

b. NC28 driving an inter- 
nal vibrato pack. 



32 "-vertical rod; 
later models 
have laminated 
steel tape. 



U'xlSH'x?" 
—28 lbs. 



Short range pa- 
trol set, used 
by infantry in 
forward areas. 



This set is a modern 
pacltset.Thetubes 
used are of small 
dimensions and 
the whole set is 
compactly con- 
structed. The 
Feldfu c. is a sim- 
ilar set covering a 
different fre- 
quency range. 
They are distin- 
guished by a color 
code, the "b" hav- 
ing red markings 
and tha: "C* green. 



Figure 53. 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF TWO-WAY RADIO SETS 
USED IN THE GERMAN ARMY GROUND FORCES— Continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPE OF 
SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND TUBES 

(a) Send * 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Transceiver 
Fusprech a. 


a. 24.1-25 
b. 


R/T -2 


a. MO (Rec osc)-P.4 (Rec 
output (Grid MOD (Rec 
Ist AF) to PA. 


8 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
to 

b. dynamotor SEUa. 


6J4-ft. rod con- 
nected via 
feeder. 


—IS lbs. 


Inter-communi- 
cation between 
armored recon- 
naissance cars 




Transceiver 
SEG2T 


a. 

b. 454-50S 


M.C.W. 
R/T 12S. 


a. MO-Anode Modulator 

DS310 (acorn) RL2T2. 

b. Quench-DET-AF 
RL2T2-DS310 (acorn) 
RV2P800. 


40-60 m/W. 


a. 2-volt storage battery, 
and two 90-volt H.T. 
dry batteries, tapped at 
9, 60, 90, 130, and 180 
volts. 

b. 


Saw tooth reflect- 
ive aerial. 


13}4"x8M'x8>4' 
—24 lbs. 


For quasi optical 
point to point 
working. Not 
known which 
troops use it. 




Transceiver 
.Torn.Fu.g. 


a. 2.5-3.5 

b. 2.5-3.5 


C.W,:1S 
R,/T : 8 


a. MO-PA. 
2,RL24P3. 

b. RF-FC-IF-DET-AF 
e nV2 4P700 




a. 2.4-voIt storage battery 
and built in vibrator. 

b. 

/ 


On move whip 
aerial 5-ft. long 
with loading 

coil at base. 


15"xl3'x7» 


As a pack set on 
the move or as 
a ground sta- 


This set Is provided 
with "Break" in 
working. 


Transceiver 
Feldfu.f. 


a. 28-33 

b. 28-33 








Same as for Fddfu b. 


4-ft. rod. 




By troops sup- 
porting ar- 

vehicles. 


Main features dis- 
tinRuishing this 
set from the Fctd' 
fu.b. are: 

(1) tuning is contin- 
uous, not in fixed 
channels; (2) aer- 
ial base is tilted so 
that aerial is 40" 
out of vertical; (3) 
a large white spot. 


Transceiver 
Feldfu.al. 


a. 120-156 

b. 120-156 


R/T 1 1 






a> Z-voIt storage battery, 

type2B19. 
b, and 90-volt H.T. battery 


RnH* ohnrt 9 ft * 

long, 6 ft. 


— 26H lbs. 


By infantry. • 


1 lie iiaiiic \ji iiiia sCL 

is also abbreviated 
to Fusp aL 


Transceiver 
Fusprech.f. 


a. 19.9975- 
21.4725. 

b. 


R/T: 2 






Same as fur Fusprech.a. 


4'7''-vertical rod. 




Intercommunica- 
tion between 
self-propelled 
guns. 


This set is practi- 
cally identical with 
the Fusprech.a. ex- 
cept that the Fus- 
prech.a. has a re- 
ceiver fire control, 


Transceiver 
Fusprech.d, 


a. 23.11-24.01 
b. 


















Transceiver 
Torn.Fn.c. 


b. 1.5-2.3 
b. 1.5-2.3 


C.W.: IS 
R/T : 7 






Same as for Torn.Fu.bL 
' and Fu.f. 






For artillery ob- 
servation. 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF TWO-WAY RADIO SETS 
USED IN THE GERMAN ARMY GROUND FORCES— Continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPE OF 
SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND TUBES 
(• (a) Send 
(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 
(a) Send 
Cb) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Transceiver 
5.B.0.2/246- 
202. 


a. 3-6.67 

b. 3-6.67 


M.C.W.: IS 
R/T. : S 


a. MO-PA. 

b. (3,RE084K-,2RE134,- 
I,4406D or 1,R£S094.) 


5 


a. 2-volt storage battery 
(NC-10). ' 

b. Two 90-voIt dry batter- 
• ies. 


Rod or wire. 


18"xl4"x8'' 
— 3S lbs. 


Used in defensive 
positions. 


This is an old Lorenz 
commercial set de- 
signed before the 
war. 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
f5. W.S.E.a. 


a. 3-7.S 

b. (2 Bands). 


C.W.:60 
R/T :20 


a. 3,RL4.8P15-1,RV2.4P700 

b. 8.RV2.4P700. 




a. Pedal generator type 

b. ISA and rectifier with 
storage battery 2.4NC58: 
12 -volt storage battery 
in vehicle with converter 
type ISA and rectifier. 


High rod anten- 
nae with coun- 
terpoise or ve- 
hicle roof an- 
tennae. 


39H lbs. 


From artillery di- 
vision down to 
lower forma- 
tions. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
DMG iK 
DMG5K 


a. 500-600 

b. 500-600 


N.C.W.:60 
R/T :30 




0.5-1 


a. 220 volts AC supply or 

b. 220-voIt, SO-cycle, gaso- 
line driven alternator. 


Two broad-band 

directional ar- 
rays, 1 for 
Xsmtter, 1 for 
Rec. DMG4K. 
3 rows of di- 
poles. 


Rack — 

46'x20H"'xl2}^" 
Base — 

25i^"x26'x20" 
Cases for antennae 

66x51x10. Total 

weight 900 lbs. 


These sets are 

used for multi- 
channel com- 
munication 
over limited 
distances. 




Transceiver 
Form.Fu.G.k. 


a. 4.S-6.7 

b. 3-6.7 


a. C.W.: IS 
R/T : 7 

b. (C.W.M.C.W. 
R/T.) 


a. MO-PA (2 tubes in paral- 
lel) 

R12.4P2-2,RI2.4P2 

b. RF-M-LO-IF-DET-AF 
6,RV2,4P700 (IF ampli- 
fier used for transmitter 
modulation). 


1.5 


a. Two nickel iron 2. 4- volt 

b. storage batteries (type 
N.C.SSa) and vibrator- 
power pack SEWg. 


12 -ft. vertical rod 
or horizontal 
33-ft. wire. 


17.2'xl3H»x7}i' 
—45.5 lbs. 


Is replacing 
Porm.FuM. in 
artillery units. 


Very similar to Fu. 
bl, excelpt for fre- 
quency range and 
transmitter con- 
construction. 


Transmitter 
f20. 


a. 42.1-54 


c.w. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 




120 




70-ft. mast with 
vertical stub 
aerial on top. 




Army corps and 
Hq. 




Transmitter 
AS-59. 


a. 


C.W. 
M.C.W. 

R/T 


a. MO-B-PA (Push-Pull) 
RLT15-RS391-2.RS391. 








25'x21'xl8?i' 
— 100 lbs. 


Not known. 




Transceiver 
PHt.1.UKi3 


a. 37.5-462.2 
b. 


R/T 


a. 2.K.D.D.-2,DF2S. 

b. 


1. 


a. Three 4.5 volt batteries 
in parallel. 

b. One 150-volt H.T. bat- 
teries. 

.3 amps. @ .4.5 volt. 
40 m/a @ 150 volt. 


wave pole 
(1.75 meters) 
H wave pole 
(2.40 meters) 


llM'xlSM'xH' 
(approx.) 33 lbs. 


Not known. 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR GERMAN GROUND RADIO TRANSMITTERS 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES OF 

SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILB;^ 


CIRCUIT AND 
TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


KEMARKS 


Transmitter 
5WS/2ib-m 


a. .95-3.15 


C.W.:36 
R/T : 10 


a. MO-PA 
2, RS 241 


5-7 


a. Pedal generator. Storage 
battery and dynamotor 
U.S. A.L., or gasoline mo- 
tor generator. 3.8 Volts 
@ 1 . 2 amps. 300-330 volt 
@ . 14 amps. 


Horizontal wire, 
vehicular rod. 
Counterpoise 
50 ft. long. 


18'j£l4M'x7Ji" 
—52 lbs. 


Regimental and Divi- 
sional nets may be 
employed for vehic- 
ular or ground use. 


A general medium 
frequency low 
power transmitter. 


Transmitter 
iOW.Sj:. 


a. 27.2-^33.3 


M.C.W.:4 
R/T :2H 


a. MO-MOD-PA 
RL 12, P.5S-RV 12, 

P.4000-RV 12.P. 

35. 


6.5 
(10 Max.) 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
and dynamo U-IOAL 12 
volts @ 2 amps. 350 volts 
@ 100 m/a. 


6)4-!t. rod on 
move. Mast 

sections and 
gear provided 
for ground 
use. 


7H'xl2M'x7' 
—22 lbs. , 


Armored vehicles. 
Generally tank 
units. Usually in 
Commander's tank. 


This is similar to the 
fOW.S.b. but for 
calibration and fre- 
quency range iOW, 
S.b. frequency 
- range js 23-24.95 
•^mcs. 


Transmitter 

«jr.s. 


a. 1-3 


C.W. 
R/T 


a. MO-PA 
2, Rl 12 TI5 


8 (Can be 
reduced 
t o li 
power) 


a. Pedal generator, engine 
generator or 12 volt stor- 
age battery and dynamo- 
tor. 12 volts @ 1.25amps. 
350 volts @ 75 m/a. 


66-ft. "L" type 
or 33-ft. T 
type. 


20'xl2'xll» 
—48)4 lbs. 


Regimental command 
and reconnaissance 
nets. 




Transmitter 
20W.S.e. 


a. 27.2-33.3 


M.C.W. -3 
R/T -2 


a. MO-D-MOD-PA; 
(PA-Push pull) 
5, RL 12 TIS 


20 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
and dynamotor U-20.\. 
U-20A2 or U-20A3. 12 
volts @ 2.75 amps. 370 
volts @ 130 m/a. 


whip type. 


19'x8H"xl0'' 
—30 lbs. 


Tank formations gen- 
erally. 


A similar set is the 
WW.S.d. but which 
has a frequency 
range of 42.1-47.8. 


Transmitter 


a. 25-27 


R/T 




20 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
to dynamotor U-20A3. 


8-ft. vertical rod 
via feeder. 


19M'x85i"x9J<' 
—35 lbs. 


By sound ranges in 
artillery units. 


Very similar to ^O.W. 
S.c. except for mod- 
ulator control and 
indicator. 


Tra n em 1 1 f At* 

AKS 25. 


a X^Ji 
a* 


C W. : SO 
R/T : IS 


a MO n MOD PA . 

(PA-Push pull). 
5 RL 12 TIS. 


25 


a. Engine driven or pedal 
driven generator. 12. S 
volts @ 2.5 amps. 350 
volts @ 250 m/a. 


jj-iLi Wire on 

one 33-ft. 
mast with 4- 
33-ft. coun- 
terpoise. 


-—60 lbs. 


In infantry divisions 
and artillery regi- 
ments. 




Transmitter 
30W.S.a. 


a. 1.1-3.01 
(3 Bands) 


C.W.: SO 
R/T : 16 


a. MO-MOD-PA (2 
tubes in parallel) 
(Mod: 2 tubes in 
parallel) 2 RL 12, 
P 3S-2, RV 12 
P.20001.RL12TIS. 


30 


a. 12 volt storage battery 
to dynamotor U-30 b. 


Vehicular rod 
or roof anten- 
nae. Open 
wire anten- 
nae. 


lbs. 


Small signal units and 
signal troops in ar- 
rnored corps. 


Medium powered field 
transmitter. This 
set is identical with 
the 80W.S.a, as re- 
gards its circuit. 



Figure 54. 



fi PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR GERMAN GROUND RADIO TRANSMITTERS— continued 
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NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES OF 

SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND 
TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 

(WEltts) 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Transmitter 
30W.S./2ib-120 


a. .95-1.68 


C.W. : 25 
R.'T : 10 




30 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
to dynamotor U-30A. 




i9*xiiM''xir' 

—56 lbs. 


Armored cars and 
other vehicles and 
reconnaissance nets 
of division troops. 




Transmitter 
70W.S. 


a. 3-16.667 


C.W. 36 




70 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
to dynamo U-30A. 


Rod, or 25-40-ft. 
single wire. 


21Ji*xllJSi"'xl9H* 
—78 lbs. 


Used by all reconnais- 
sance units within 
command nets. 




Transmitter 
SOW.S.a. 


a. 1.12-3.0 
(3 Bands) 


C.W. 125 
R/T 45 


a. MO-MOD-PA 
(PA-2, tubes in par- 
allel) MOD 2, 
tubes in parallel 
(3RL 12. P.36, 
2 RV 12 P2000.) 


80 
(or 10) 


a. 12-volt storage battery 
to dynamo U-80A, 


8-meter vertical 
mast vehicu- 
lar rod or roof 
aerial. 


18J^''xll^''xlO'' 
—48 lbs. 


In tank division to 
tank brigade sets. 




7r3Dsmit ter 
iOOW.S. 




R/T : 70 


a. iVlW- iVlVJ L*- 1 j\ 

RS-237-RS 241-RS 
237. 


100 
(or 10) 


a< Si-Orage battery to dynn- 
motor U-100 or U-IOOA 
12 volts @ 30.8 am'ps. 
Field gasoline division 
D-C generator. 

12 volts @ 7.3 amps. 

1000 volts @ 240-300 m/a. 


J-33-ft. mast 
with 4-spoke 
antennae(me- 
dium fre- 
quency) or 
one 20-ft. sec- 
tional mast 
with 3-spoke 
umbrella 
(higher fre- 
quency) 


- 76 lbs. 


^VdniinistraL i ve con- 
trol set for large 
areas. Can be wsed 
in vehicle or as a 
fixed station. 


A fmriTnPrr'ial HpstDn 

adapted for mili- 
tary use. Provision 
made for local or 
remote control and 
picture transmitter. 
High-low power 
switch for C.W. 


Transmitter 
l()OOW.S.b. 


a. 1.090-6.7 
(4 Bands) 


C W. -700 
M.C.W.-700 
R/T-lSO-300 


a. MO-B-PA 
MO and Buffer RS 
282. 

PA. RS 329G Key- 
ing Section RS 

282 and 3 RON 
2004 Amp. Sec- 
lion 2, RS282 and 
3RE 084K. 


1,000 


a Dynamotor lJ-1000 to 
AC line, or M.G. gas en- 
gine set. 


(2) Two 80-ft. 
masts sup- 
porting single 
wire antennae 
83-ft. for me- 
d i u m f r e - 
qiiency and 
33-ft. long for 
Ji i g h f r e - 
quency. 


5'2"x3'4"x6'Ji"' 
— 1630 lbs. 


Army and corps staffs, 
also used for liaison 
as ground set to 
Luftwaffe, 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR GERMAN GROUND RADIO TRANSMITTERS— continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES OF 

SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND 
TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


1500W.S.a. 


a. 0 . 1 -66 
(4 Bands) 


C.W. : 72S 
M.C.W.:72S 
R/T : 18-340 


a. As for 1000 W.S, 
b. Except that 
P.A. tubes are 
RS 239. 


1,500 


a. Dynamotor to V-1500 
AC line or M.G. gas en- 
gine set. 


80-ft. mast with 

6- or 12 ft. 
spoke "um- 
brellas." 


5'2'x3'3'x6M' 
—1430 lbs. 


p'or communication 
between corps 
ground headquar- 
ters, and army staff. 


A 3-stage transmitter 
for installation in 
motor cars and 
^ iixed stations. It is 
* divided into several 
components for 
speedy removal as- 
sembly and replace- 
ment. 


Transmitter 601^ 
(Jamming) 


a. 18.75-61.25 


C.W. 

Freq. Mod. 


a. MO/D-PA 
(Freq. Mod.) 3, 

PE06/40-(EL 2) 


60 


AC single pliase, 50 cycle, 
110 volts. 




20'xl2ji"xl2J^"' 




A special type of 
transmitter de- 
signed for j amming. 


Transmitter GOOH. 
(S.W. Jamming) 


a. (a)177S-17.85 

(b) lS. 1-15.35 

(c) 11.7-11.9 

(d) 9.5-').7 

(e) 7. 2-7. 3 
(06.-6.2 


M.C.W. 
Freq. Mod. 


a. MO 'D (Freq. 
MOD/l'A) 2, 
PE 06/40-PB 
3/1000 


6,004 


a. AC three phase, SO cycle, 
180/200 volts. 




7S"x27".'c27'' 
—880 lbs. 




This special S.W. 
jamming apparatus 
is made in 6 models 
corresponding to 
the 6 models as 
shown in column 2. 
Each band has a 
variable frequency. 



Figure 54 (Continued). 



I MARCH 1945 mmmm^ UNCLASSIFIED TM-E 30-451 

PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS FOR RADIO TRANSMITTERS USED AS 
GERMAN ARMY MESSAGE CARRIER EQUIPMENT 



Nomenclature 
or 

Designation 


No. 
of 

Channels 


Frequency 
Range 
Kcs. 


Carrier 
Frequencies 
Kc. 


Ringing 

Fre- 
quency 


IVfax. Line 
Attenuation, 
db. and Nepers 


2mm C 
Open 
Wire 


Ranges (Km. 
and Miles) 
3 mm Cu 
Open Wire 


Cable 
(FFK) 


T.f.a 


1 


3.4-8.2 


S.8 


500/20 


4.0 np. 


400 Km. 


520 Km. 


25-60 Km. 










34. 76 db. 


250 Miles 


325 Miles 


16-37 Miles 


T.f. b 1. 


1 


3.5-7.5 


S.S 


500 


3 . 6 np. 
31.28 db. 


400 Km. 

250 Miles 


500 Km. 

325 Miles 


25-50 Km. 

16-31 Miles 


T.f. b 2. 


1 


9.0-13.0 


11.0 


500 


3.6 np. 
31.28 db. 


320 Km. 
200 MUes 


400 Km. 
250 Miles 


15-30 Km. 
9-19 Miles 


T.f. b 3. 


1 


16.5-20. 5 


18.5 


500 


3.6 np, 
31.28 db. 


220 Km. 
137 Miles 


280 Km. 
175 MUes 




T.f. b 4. 


1 


22.0-26.0 


24.0 


500 


3 . 6 np. 
31.28 db. 


160 Km. 
100 Miles 


200 Km. 
125 Miles 




E. 1. 






Same as for T.f. a. 












E. 2. 


1 


3.4-8.2 


5.8 


500/20 


2.0 np. 
17.38 db. 


230 Km. 
144 I^ilcs 


290 Km. 
181 Miles 


10-30 Km. 
6—19 Miles 


E. 3. 


1 


3.7-10.0 


6.4; 10.3. 


500 


3 . 75 np 
32.49 db. 


350 Km. 
219 Miles 


450 Km. 
281 Miles 


18-45 Km. 
11-28 MUes 


T. 1. 


3 


6.6-28.2 


6.3; 9.4; 12.9 
20.7; 24.4; 28.5 


500/50 


4 .0 np. 
34.76db. 


270 Km. 
169 Miles 


350 Km. 
219 Miles 




T. 3 


3 


8.8-30.4 


7.7; 10.9; 14.3 
19.8; 23.7; 27:7 


500/20 


4.0 np. 
34.76db. 


270 Km. 
169 Miles 


350 Km. 
219 Miles 




T.f.R. (Rundf) 


1 


34.0-42.8 


42.8 












(Broadcasting) 


















MEK 


8. 


6.0-60.0 


6:9:12:15:18 
21:27:36:39: 
42:45:48:51 
54:57 




4.0 np. 
34. 76 db. 




250 Km. 
156 Miles 





LINE EQUIPMENT— German Carrier Eriuipmcnt (.\rmy and Commercial) 



The German carrier equipment, both commercial, and army is listed above. It is similar to the American in design, ctiannel frequencies, and use 
Diagrams (not shown here) authenticate this, and show that the carrier practice in line and repeater set up are practically identical. 

Within the German army the most common sets for field use are the Tragerfrequenzgerat a (Tf.a.) and the Tragerfrequenzgerat 6 (T.f.b), includint 
bl, b2, b3, and b4. Other sets in use by the Germans are: Mehrfach (MEK) MG, MK, Tl, T3, El, E2, and E3; the MG and MEK carrier systems 
are apparently more recent additions. 

The "L" and "U" carrier systems for cable, are used by the German PO. The "L" system is installed on lightly loaded cable, and the "U" ot 

non-loaded cable. The German broadcasting carrier system is the Tragerfrequenzgerat Rundfunk {TfR' — "Carries Broadcasting." 

Differentiation is made with multiple Tt (carrier) systems between single channel systems (transmission channels for EW and WE traffic lie directly 
next to one another, as in the case of sets T.f.a. and T.f.b.) and group systems (the channels for each carrier direction are adjacent and they 
form therefore, two separate groups, e.g. sets MEDK and MG). 

Abbreviations and Nomenclature: — 

a. Carries Equipment: — ■ 

(1) TJ. (a or b), Tragerfrequenzgerat, Carrier Frequency Set. 

(2) MEK., Mehrfach-Einzelkanal, Multiple Channel. 

(3) T.f.R; Tragerfrequenz Rundfunk, Carrier Frequency Broadcasting. 

(4) E (7, 2,3); T (i, S); MG; M (1-7); MK EK; L; 17;— Meanings not known. 

On the chart above, kilometers are converted to miles and nepers (standard German power level unit) to decibels. 
1 neper equals. 8.6858 decibels. 
1 decibel equals. 0. 11513 nepers. 

' Figure 55. 
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TM-E 30-451 

PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS FOR RADIO TRANSMITTERS USED AS 
GERMAN ARMY MESSAGE CARRIER EQUIPMENT— Continued 



Nomenclature 
or 

Designation 


No. 
of 

Channels 


FreQUency 
Range 
Kcs. 


Carrier 
Frequencies 
Kc. 


Ringing 

Fre- 
quency 


Max. Line 
Attenuation, 
db. and Nepers 


2mm C. 
Open 
Wire 


Ranges (Km. 
and Miles) 
3 mm Cu 
Open Wire 


Field 
Cable 
(FFK) 


MG 


15. 


48-156 




•ioo/ao 


4 0 np. 
34.76 db. 




100 Km. 

62 Miles 




M 1 


3 


5.8-38.4 














M 2 (M3) 


4 


5.2-39.7 














M 4 (M5) 


3 


12.2-29.7 














M 6 (M7) 


4 


8.7-43.7 














MK (K 1) 


5 


57.6-142.4 


60:68:76:84:92: 

108:116:124: 

132:140 




4.0 np. 
34.76 db. 








MK (K 2) 


5 . 


53.6-138.4 


56:64:72:80:88 
1 HA - 1 17-1 9n- 

128:136: 




4.0 np. 

u JA AU 








MEF 






15:25:35:45:55 












EK 


1 


41.5-54.5 


44:52. 












Hrickson 


12 


49.3-154.4 














(12 Kanal) 


















L-(Kabel-System) 




3.3-5.8 


6 












DRP 


















U-(Kabel8ystem) 


12 


12.3-60.0 














DRP 








1 











Figure 55 (Contiuued). 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR GERMAN INTERCEPT, 
GENERAL PURPOSE, AND SPECIAL PURPOSE RADIO RECEIVERS 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send_ 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES 

OF 
SIGNAL 


CIRCUIT AND TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Receiver 
Fu.HE^. 


b. 3.0-25.8 
(4 bands) 


■ C.W. 
M.C.W. 
R/T 


b. 2,RF- M-LO-3, 
IF-DET-OBFO-AF 
10, RV 2P800 


b. 2-volt storage battery and 
90-volt H.T. dry battery. 
2-voIts @ 1.7 amps. 
90-volts @ 12 m/a. 




18'xl4'xl0» 
—56 lbs. 


Intercept service. Moni- 
toring for security. 


It is very difficult to service. 
Is one of a series of four 
intercept receivers. 


Receiver 
K.iv.Em. 


b. .98^10.2 


C.W. 
R/T 


b. 2RF-M-LO-3, 

I F-DET-BFO-AVC-AF. 
11, RV 2P800 


b. 2-voIt storage battery and 
90-voIt H.T. dry battery, or 
Converter unit EU.di or main 
unit NA6. 




27'xlOH'xl3}4' 
—91 lbs. 


For stationary or semi- 
mobile services. 
All arms. 




Receiver 
UKv.E.f. 


b. 42-48 


M.C.W. 
R/T 


b. RF-FC-IF-DET-AF. 
5, RV2-4P700 


b. 2.4-volt storage battery for 
internal H.T. vibrator. 


6>^-ft. vertical rod 
when used as pack 
set. 


14'xl2H"3c6<^' 
—17 lbs. 




The associated sender is the 
20 W.S.d. When used alone 
the aerial base and rod are 
mounted on top of the case. 


Receiver 
Torm Eb. 


b. .096-7.095 
(8 bands) 


C.W. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. 2, RK-DET-AF. 
4, RV 2P800 


b. 2-volt storage battery and 
90-volt H.T. battery, or 12- 
volt storage battery and vi- 
brator unit E. W.i. 
2-volts @ 0.7S amps. 
12-volts @ 1 amp. 




9H'icl4)i'x8Ji' 
—29 lbs. 


General purpose receiver. 




Receiver 
L.U.W. 
H.E./24b- 
316 


b. .07S-3.333 
(5 bands) 


C.W. 
M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. RF-M-LO-IF-DET-AF. 
(RF-M-IF-RES 094) 
(LO-DET-AF RE 084K) 


b. 4.8-volt storage battery; four 
30-volt or 90-volt plus one 30- 
volt H.T. batteries. 
4.8-volt @ .45 amps. 
100 volt @ 18 m/a. 


Open wire and coun- 
terpoise. 


— 44Iba. 


Intercept receiver. 


This set is an old design and 
is being replaced by inter- 
cept receivers Fu.H.E.a. 
and b. 


Receiver 
Fu.H.E.d. 


b. 25 60 
(4 bands) 


C.W. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. 2, RF-M-LO-3, 
IF-DET-BFO- 
2,AF All RV2 P800 


b, 2-volt storage battery and 
90-volt H.T. dry battery. 
(2.4-volt storage battery may 
be used after internal adjust- 
ment to set.) 


15-ft. open wire on 
sectional masts 
and counterpoise. 


—56 lbs. 


Interropt receiver fur 
U.H.F. signals. 


This receiver is similar in 
every respect to the FuM.- 
E.c. except in frequency 
range and number of 
tubes. 


WHIP. 


•lA—ld.O 


M C.W. 
R/T 


Driver Class 'W Output 
DCH 25-2,DF25-DAC25- 
DC25-DDD25 DF26 


b. AC or DC mains supply 90- 
250. Volts (voltage need not 
be known), or, two 1.25 dry 
cells ENL DIN VDE. 1210 
plus 90-volt A.T. battery 
from mains 0.25 amps. 




—57 lbs. 


For broadcast reception. 
With the aid of a micro- 
phone it can be used for 
oral transmission of or- 
ders. 


Can be used as a microphone 
amplifier. 


Receiver 
UKW.E.e. 


b. 27.2-33.3 


M.C.W. 
R/T 


b. RF-M-LO-2, IF-DET-AF 
7 RV 12 P4000. 


b. 12-volt storage battery to 
dynamotor EUaZ. 


6J4-ft. vertical rod. 


—22 lbs. 


Communication through- 
out a tank battalion. 
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Figure 56. 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR GERMAN INTERCEPT, 
GENERAL PURPOSE, AND SPECIAL PURPOSE RADIO RECEIVERS— Continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 
C. Crystal 


TYPES 

OF 
SIGNAL 


CIRCUIT AND TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Receiver 
M.W.B.C. 


b. .835-3 


C.W. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. RK-M-LO-2, IF-BFO/ 
Calibrator DET-AF (2 
tubes in push pull) 
ALL RV12 P200 


b. 12-volt storage battery to 
dynamotor EUa.l, Z, or 3. 
12-volts @ 4-5 amperes. 


Open wire or roof 
aerial. 


12)^'x8"x7' 
24 lbs. 


Communication receiver 
for medium waveband. 




Receiver 
Pt..a.E.H. 


b. .5-25 
(5 bands) 


C.W. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. 1 9-tube sunerhetrodyne. 


b. As for Fu.H.E.e. 




17'xl3}4'xlO 
—56 lbs. 


Intercept services. 


Very similar to Fu.H.E.e. 
but for frequency range 
and circuit. 


Receiver 
l..W.E.e. 


b. .072-1.525 
(5 bands) 


C.W. 
R/T 


b. RF-M-LO-2, > 
IF-DET-BFO-AF 
8, RV2 P 800 


b. 2-volt storage battery and 
90-volt dry H.T. battery or 
convertor unit E.Um. or 

. mains unit NAi, 


; 


27.'xl3^»xlOK' 
—87 lbs. 


Long range communica- 
tion at army and com- 
mand hq. 


Similar in construction to 
K.W.E.a. except that the 
K.W,E.a,haa fewer stages 
and no A.V.C- 


Receiver 
Spes.44Sb. 


b. .1-6.7 


C.W. 
R/T 


b. RF-REG DET-2AF 
4, REO 74 


b. 4.8-volt nickel-iron storage 
battery and 90-volt H.T. dry 
battery. 


Long wire or rod. 


IS'xU'xSyi' 
—55 lbs. 


General purpose receiver. 




Receiver 
UKW.E.d 
1. 


b. 42.1-47.8 


M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. RF-M-LO-3, 

IF-2ndDET-AVC-AF 
9 RV12 P2(KX) 


b. Dynamotor E.U.a.2 or 130- 

voTt dry H.T. batteries and 
12-volt storage battery. 


6 J^-ft. rod connected 
via feeder. 


15)^'xlO»i8' 
—19 lbs. 


By signal and armored 
tn>ops for ground-air 
cooperatiop,. 


Very accessible for servicing. 


Receiver 
UK W.iL,n, 


b. 23-24. SS 


M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. RF-M-LO-2, IF-DET-AF 
1, KVIZ x'40UU 


b. 12-volt storage battery to 
dynamotor E'U,a.'l,2i or J. 


6>4-ft. rod. 


12}4'x8'x6i4" 
22^ lbs. 


Armored troops in cars 
and assault gunsi 
model G. 


Very similar to the U.KW.- 
e. except for frequency 
range. 


Receiver D/F 
Ground 

L.M.W.P./ 
240-31S. 


b. .075-3.333 
(5 bands) 


C.W. 
M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. RF-M-LO-IF-DET-BFO- 

AF 2,RES094..RE084K- 

RE.S094,-2,RE084K 

respectively. 


b. 4.8-volt storage battery (2VC- 
JO); four 30-voIt or one 90- 
volt plus one 30-volt H.T. 

dry battery. 
4.8-volts @ .45 amps. 
lOO-volts @ 18 m/a. 


Goniometer loops, 
about I square me- 
ter each, and aux- 
iliary aerial (1-me- 
ter rod or 3-meter 
horizontal wire). 


21"xUl4'x8H' 
—51 lbs. 


Used by subsection of in- 
tercept company. 


The circuit is the same as the- 
intercept receiver L. M-w, 
HE/246-316. 


Receiver 
(Radio 
Controlled 
Tank) Set 
B4FU.E6. 


b. 24.6 

c. Crystal 


R/T 


b. FC-1F-1F,AVC, 
DET-AF-AF 
ECH 11-EF 13-EBF 11-2, 
EF12. 


b. Dynamotor with 12-voU stor- 
age battery. 


4-ft. flexible rod. 


7.1"xl0.6"x3.1" 


For radio controlled tank 

in conjunction with an 
audio filler unit which 
is not listed here. 





Figure 56 (Continued). 



PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF TWO-WAY RADIOS AND 
EMERGENCY TRANSMITTERS USED IN GERMAN AIRCRAFT 



> 

TO 
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NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FRE- 
QUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES OF 

SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND 
TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY 

AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL . 


DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 

a. Send 

b. Receive 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 

(Airborne) 


a. .3-. 6 and 

b. 3- 6 


C.W. 
M.C.W. 

R/T 


a. 3, RS31-3,R2074 
& 1,R.2134. 


100 (High) 
20 (Low) 


a. Air driven generator 
(G3) 

b. Two 90-volt batter- 
ies, one 4-volt Edison. 


Both fixed and trailing 




Bomber aircraft; found 
in some but not all 

specimens of the fol- 
lowing types of air- 
craft: Ju 52, FW 58, 
HE 114, DO 11, 13, 
& 17 E UF; AR 66, 
A K yo, w J J and 


Similar sets Fu.C3 A. 
and FM.G3 A V. 

Both the above sets are 
still in use in transport 
aircraft, flying boats, 
and second-line obso- 
lescent aircraft gener- 
ally. 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.G7, 
7(j, 7c, 
(Airborne) 


a. 2.S-3.7S 
b. 


a. C.W./RT -IS 

b. M.CW. R/T 


a. 2, REN 904,- 
2, RENS 1664 

b. S, RENS 1264. 


20 


a. Dynamotor U4A/24, 
b. 


Fixed antennae in fight- 
er aircraft: In dive 
bombers ' a trailing 
antennae manually 
reeled. 

/ 


a. 14'x9'x8' 
—20 lbs. 

b. 14»x9'x8' 

— 25 lbs. 


In fighter aircraft and 
dive bombers. Prior 
to 1943, 74 was fitted 

i« Hit 17 inn \A V? mfi 

F, F[V IQO.ltis still 
fitted in JU 87 and 
US 129. 


Was replaced by Fu. 
G16Z. Is still used, 

however, in twin seat- 
er aircraft particular- 
ly the JU 87. 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.GS. 

(Airborne) 


a. S.W. 3-6: 
L.W. 

b. .3-. 6 


a. (L.W:C.W.) 
(SW:CW.R/T) 

b. (C.W.M.C.W., 

R/T) 


a. 9, RS 242 
■ b. 4, NF 2 and 
3NF3 


20 (S.W.) 
40 (L.W.) 


a. Dynamotor (US) 

b. Dynamotor (U6) 


Common T and R. 
Fbced or trailing an- 
tennae may be used. 




Alr-to-air-to ground 
(intercommunica- 
tion). 


Intended originally for 
bomber aircraft but 
was superseded by 
FU.GIO. 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.GlO. 
(Airborne) 


a. As for 
Fu.GS 

b. 


a. C.W.-R/T. 
300-SOO 

b. 


a. 6, RL 12P3S-2S, 
RV12 P2000 

b. 


40 (S.W.) 
70 (L.W.) 


a. Dynamotor U-IO/S 

b. Dynamotor U-IO/E 


Both fixed and trailing. 
Aerial tuning units, 
AAAG-2andAAAG- 
3 are provided. 


a. 9'x8H"^»" 
— 16H lbs. 

b. 7Ji'x8M''x8" 
—16 lbs. 


Current equipment for 
all first line multiple 
engine aircraft. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.Cie. 
(Airborne) 


a. 38-42. S 
b. 


a. R/T. 20-100 
b. 

20 ground level 
100 in tlie air 


a. 2, RL12P3S- 
11,RV12 P2000 

b. 


10 


a. Dynamotor U-17 
b. 


Fixed single wire 6'11' 
long 


a. lS'x8)i'x8' 
— 26}4 lbs. 


All bombers. Air-to-air 
and ground liaison. 


Is fitted in large aircraft 
in addition to the 
Fu.GlO. The design 
was taken from the 
FU.G17. 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF TWO-WAY RADIOS AND 
EMERGENCY TRANSMITTERS USED IN GERMAN AIRCRAFT— Continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FRE- 
QUENCY 
RANGE (nics) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES OF 

SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND 
TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY 

AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND 
WEIGHT 

a. Send 

b. Receive 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.C16 
Z ZE 
(Airborne) 


a. 

b. As for 
FU.C16 


a. M.C.W. 

b. R/T. 

20 ground level 
100 in the air 


a. 2, RL 12P3S 

b. 9, RV 12P2000 

7, RV 12P2000 in 
navigational aid 
equipment. 


As above 


a. Dynamotor U-17 
b. 


Fixed sin^e wire 6'11* 
long. Matching units 
AAG16-2 and AAG- 
16-3 permit use of 
leading edge of the 
tail fin as antennae 
8' single loop is used 
for D/F homing. 


a. IS'xSJi'xS" 
— 26H lbs. 


Used in all single seater 
fighters. 


Also ' incorporates D/F 
homing apparatus. 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
FU.CJ7 
17E and Z. 
(Airborne) 


a. 42.1-47.9 
b. 


a. M.C.W. 

b. R/T. 

30 at ground level 
185 in the air 


a. 2 RL 12P3S,- 
13,RV12 P2000 

b. 


As above 


a. Dynamotor U-17 
b. 


Vertical rod about 39" 
long terminating in 
matching unit 
AAG7. 




In twin seater, close 
supporting aircraft. 
Air-to-air-to ground 
liaison. 


Fu.GIT was the original 
design from which 
Fu.G16 was copied.. 
Fu.G 72 is used alter- 
natively with D/F 
homing apparatus. 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.Gt and 
C2. 

(Airborne) 


a. .5-1.667 
b. 


a. C.W. 

b. C.W. M.C.W. 
R/T. 


a. 3, RS-31G- 
j,R2074- 

b. 1 R 2134 


20-100 


a. Air driven generator 

b. Batteries 


Fixed. 




For bombers. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.G6, 6A 
(Airborne) 










As for Fk.C7 






Interrogation and com- 
mand. Air-to-air-to 
ground. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.G10 K-1 
(Airborne) 


a. 5.3-10 
b. 


a. R/T. 

b. M.C.W..R/T. 


a. 2, RL 12P3S-11 
RV 12P2O0O 

b. 


10 


a. Dynamotor U-17 


Single wire 6'11' long. 




Command liaison set. 





Figure 57 (Continued). 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF TWO-WAY RADIOS AND 
EMERGENCY TRANSMITTERS USED IN GERMAN AIRCRAFT— Continued 



> 
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NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FRE- 
QUENCY 
XANGE(mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPES OF 

SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND 
TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY 

AND 
CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 

AND 
WEIGHT 

a. Send 

b. Receive 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Transmitter- 
Receiver 
Fu.GlOK-2 
(Airborne) 


a. 6-12 
b. 














Command and liaison 
set. Used in small 
aircraft. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
FU.G10K-: 
(Airborne) 


a. 6-13 
b. 














Voice communication 
air-to-air-to ground. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
FU.G21. 
(Airborne) 


a. .3-. 9 
b. 


a. M.C.W.-R/T. 
b. 


a. 3,RS 241- 

1, RES094- 

2, RES074 

b. 


10 








Communication (gen- 
eral) for flying boats 
and seaplanes. 




Transmitter- 
Receiver 
FU.G2S a. 


a. 152. 2-161 

b. 123-128 




a. L550 

b. 6, RV12P2000,. 
2,LD1. 


440 


a. Dynamotor 
b. 


14* Stub, common to 
Trans.-Receiver. 
(Antennae tuning 
unit AAG25 a). 


14'x8'x8' 
—33 lbs. 






Transmitter 
NS3, 
("Not- 
sender") 
(2a, 2b) 


a. 0.5. 


C.W.: 

M.C.W.: 
250 at sea, 
120 overland 


a. AL5N-RE13A. 


8 

1-2 


a. Hand generator 


Steel anteimae wire 235 
f eet long with ground 
wire and sender 
raised by box kite or 
hydrogen filled bal- 
loon. 


n'xiO'xiH' 

— 15 lbs. 


Emergency transmitter 

for Hinffhv ti^u> 


Carried loose in aircraft. 
Forerunner of N^Stl^ 


Transmitter 
' NS4. 
("Not- 
sender") 


a. S3. 5-61.0 


C.VV. at 200 feet to 
air craft 9, at 1000 
feet is 14, 40,000 
feet 40. 


a. 2, LS 1 and LS2 


a. 11 midget storage 
cells — ^3 used in par- 
allel for 2-volt fila- 
ment, 8 used in series 
parallel for 8-volt 
vibrator supply. 


Strip of copper plate 
steel tape 3'5* long 
and 1' in diameter 
tapering to 3/16' at 
end. 


6Ji'x6}i'l3' 
—3^ lbs. 


Emergency transmitter 
for dinghy use. 


Replaces, the iV.S.2. 
Standard equipment 
on all twin engine and 
larger aircraft. 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF RADIO EQUIPMENT INSTALLED IN GERMAN 
AIRCRAFT FOR DIRECTION FINDING, BLIND LANDING, BLIND BOMBING AND HEIGHT FINDING 



> 

TO 

o 

X 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 
a. Send 
b* Receive 
c. Crystal 


TYPE OF 
SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY 
& CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


D/F Receiver 
Peil. i. ' 


b. 0.2S-0.4 


C.W. 
M.C.W. 
R/T ISO 
(approz.) 


b. 8 Tube superhetrodyne 
8 RV 12 P200 





b. Dynamotor U-8 
and aircraft bat- 
tery. 


Fixed loop 13* long 
and3H*in diam- 
eter, carries 13 
turns of Litz wire 
crosswound in 
series. 


b. ir'x9j^"x6" 
—22}i lbs. 


Homing receiver 
used in single 
seater figiiters 
prior to intro- 
duction of 
FUG 16Z. 




D/F Receiver 
Petl: 5. 


b. .165-1 


C.VV. 
M.C.W. 
R/T 250 


b. 6 Tube superhetrodyne 
6 NF 2 




b. Dynamotor U-8 
and , aircraft bat- 
tery. 

/ 


Oval loop with pow- 
der Ironb. cone: 
8 turns of Litz 
wire connected in 
series. 


24*xlO"x8" 
—24 lbs. 


D/F and homing 
receiver in twin 
engine and 
larger aircraft 
for above pur- 
pose. 


A pre-war commercial set. 


D/F Receiver 
Peit: 6 


b. .15-1.2 


C.W. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 


b. 6 Tube superhetrodyne 
6 RV 12 P2000 


D. uynsunotor u-iii\ 


Oval loop: sense 
antenna is metal 
paint on loop 
iiousing. 


b. 9yi x&yi xt 
—20 lbs. 


Used in bombers. 
May be used 
as a separate 
receiver in 
FUG 10. 


One of the few German 
sets that uses crystalsi 


D/F Receiver 
Peil: 7. 


b. .lS-1.2 


C.W. 

M.C.W. 

R/T 






b. Dynamotor U-llA 


Same as above. 








Navigation 
Receiver 
FU 1 EBi. 


b. 28.5-35 


R/T 250 


b. 2NF2 TRF 




b. Dynamotor U-8 


39-ft. vertical rod. 






Carried loose in aircraft 
for blind landings. 


Navigation 
Receiver 
PV 3H. 


b. 30-33.3 




b. 7 Tube sui>erhet: 
7RV12 P4000 




b, Dynamotor U-8 


39-ft. vertical rod. 




For blind landings. 
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Figure 58. 



PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF RADIO EQUIPMENT INSTALLED IN GERMAN 
AIRCRAFT FOR DIRECTION FINDING, BLIND LANDING, BLIND BOMBING AND HEIGHT FINDING— continued 



NOMEN- 
CLATURE 


FREQUENCY 
RANGE (mcs) 

a. Send 

b. Receive 

c. Crystal 


TYPE OF 
SIGNAL 
RANGE IN 
MILES 


CIRCUIT AND TUBES 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


POWER 
OUTPUT 
(watts) 


POWER SUPPLY 
& CONSUMPTION 

(a) Send 

(b) Receive 


TYPE OF 
AERIAL 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


ALLOCATION 


REMARKS 


Navigation 
Receiver 
PU 2 EBii. 


b. 38 




b. 5NF 2 TRF 




b. Dynamotor U-8 


Dipole under fusel- 
age. 






For blind landings. 


X GerSt 


b. 66.S-7S 

(2 on the same 
range) 


Visual 

Dot-Dash left- 
right beams. 


Ij» T Tube supcrhctrodync 
20 RV12 P4000 




b. Dynamotor 


Two vertical 
wave rods in 
streamlined hous- 
ing. 




Bomber aircraft. 


device operating on three 
main beams; one for 
pilot and two for observ- 
ers. (Believed to be ob- 
solete.) 


Y Gerat 
(with 

PUG17Band 
FUG 2SA. 


a. 

b. 42.1-47.9 


M.C.W. 
R/T 
R/T 250 


a. 2 RL P35,-13,RV12 

b. P4000 


10 


a. Dynamotor U-1 7 


Vertical rod above 
and retractable 
antennae below 
fuselage. 




Bomber aircraft. 


A later development than 
the X-Cerdt employing 
One instead of three 
Iwarns. 


Radio-Altimeter 
FUGlOi-tOlA. 


a. 351-339 

b. (Operating 
Frequency) 
370 


F.M.C.W. 
0-1 SO meters 
100-1500 meters 


a. 1, U) 2-1, RV 12 P2001 

b. 1, LV5-6. RV12 P2001 




a. Dynamotor U-1 01 
b. 


Two separate H 
wave dipoles hor- 
izontally polar- 
ized: one each for 
transmitter and 
receiver. 




MuJti-engined 
aircraft for 
height finding. 




Radio Altimeters 
FUG 103. 


a. 370 
b. 












An improvement on FUG 
101 and lOfA. Does not 
interfere with other wire- 
less equipment on board. 



Figure 5S (Conliuucd). 



GERMAN CABLES 



T)^ RPi* 1 nt t nn 


Conductor Strsnds 


Insulation 
Material 


Outside 
Diameter 


Estimated 
Talking 
Range (Mis.) 


Weight 
(Lbs. per 
1,000 Feet) 


Tensile 
Strength 
(Lbs.) 


Insulation 
Abrasion 
Resistance 


D-C Resist- 
ance Single 
Conductor 
per 1,000 
Feet 


Attenuation 
at 

db. per 
Mile 


Two-conductor^ cable with black rubber 


0.024-inch solid copper. 


Rubber type. 


O.llS-inch 


Dry. 16.3; 


20.5 


275 


High. 


25.9 


Dry, 1.84; 


jacket applied over one white and one 






(single- 


wet, 10.1. 










wet, 2.97. 


black rubber-insulated conductor. 






conductor) . 














Twisted-pair field wire, each conductor of 


6, 0.013-inch steel ; 


Rubber type. 


0.128-inch. 


10.3 (2-wire 


12.9 


400 


Very high. 


11.6 


2.91 


which has a black braid over a white 


2, 0.013-inch copper; 






metallic 












rubber insulation. 


1, 0.021-inch copper. 






circuit) . 












Single-conductor field wire with a stiff red 
synthetic insulation over 8 steel and 1 


8, O.OlS-inch steel; 
1, 0.028-inch copper. 


Polyvinyl, 
Chloride 


0.13S-inch. 






400 


Very high. 


11.6 






• • ■ ■ 




copper strands. 




type. 
















Single-conductor field wire with a wax- 


8, 0.01S-inch steel ; 


Rubber type. 


0.128-inch. 


8.5 (2-wire 


11.8 


400 


Very high. 


■ 16.9 


J. DO 


impregnated cotton braid over a black 


1, 0.028-inch copper. 






metallic 












rubber insulation. The conductor con- 








circuit). 










S 


sisting of 8 steel, and 1 copper, strands. 




















Single-conductor field wire with a stiff red 


8, O.OlS-inch steel ,• 


Polyvinyl, 


0.130-lnch. 


4.9 (2-wire 


9.2 




High. 


51.4 


6.12 


synthetic insulation and a conductor con- 


1, 0.028-inch alum- 


Chloride 




metallic 












sisting of 8 steel and 1 aluminum strands. 


inum. 


type. 




circuit). 












Single-conductor assault wire with a yellow 
synthetic insulation over a conductor con- 


7, 0.016-inch alum- 
inum. 


Polyvinyl, 
Chloride 


O.OSS-inch. 




2.5 






83.5 












sisting of 7 aluminum strands. 




type. 
















OinglC-COimULlUl clAsclUiL wire WlLIl d. CULLvMi 
DFd'LQ over (X UlUC LCliUjfllaliC lliaUiaLiUll. 


f\ 0 nnS-inrti ctppl • 

1 0 fi 1 fl— ifl^'h <'nf»i>f*r 


Gcllopheinc 
type 


u.'f^j-incn. 


t-/ry, £/D,\j , 

Wcl, ^D.U 




^ 1 n 






iJry, 1.1/ ; 
wet, 1,17. 




nrViP rTYnrliiftrir Vl^Q ft Qtppl mifl 1 fTlTinPr 








(not 












strands. 








loaded) . 
Voice 
frequency. 












LiOng range neld csblt? having tour rubber- 




ivuDDcr type 
















insulated conductors spirally twisted about 




insulation 
















a rubber-covered synthetic core. Over this 




and jacket. 
















quad is placed a tinsel shielding tape and 




















a black rubber jacket. 




















108-conductor cable composed of 12 tinned 
copper strands. Insulation of cotton cov- 






0.875-incli. 




525 
















- . . 








ered with impregnated cotton tape and 
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DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT USED IN THE GERMAN ARMY 
FOR TESTING RAdIO SETS 



NOMENCLATURE 


DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHT 


DESCRIPTION 


REMARKS 


Wavemeter Premes a. 


17H"xl4'xlO'— 461bs. 


Frequency range: — 30 kcs — 30 mcs in 20 switched bands. 
HcLcilities; will emit modulcitcd or unmodulated signal. 

(Loose or tight coupling to receiver.) 
Circuit as receiver: RF-osdllating detector — 2AF RES 

Circuit as sender: oscillator — anode modulator. 
Power supply: 4-volt storage battery. 3-volt grid bias. 
150-volt H.T. batteries. 


The outstanding feature in the 
construction of the w^ave- 
meter is the massive turret 
for waveband switching, 
which takes up most of the 
space inside the case. 


Frequency Tester 
F. pruf. dl. 


—29 lbs. 


Frequency range — 120 — 156 mc (26 fixed frequencies). 
Power supply: storage batiery 2 N/9 and one 90-volt 

tri- 1 , DBitpry. 


For frequency calibration of 
fixed sets within its range. 


Field Test Set 18 

{Das FeldmesskasUhen) 


6.3"xi.Ti2.9'—2H lbs. 


A field test set similar to the U. S. army's EE65. 


A general purpose field Test 
Set. 


Attenuation Meter. — 39 
{Dampfnngsmessar 
391) 




Is capable of measuring the amplification (in neiKrs) of 2 
and 4 wire repeaters and the attenuation at 300 cycles 
over any type of line. Can measure crosstalk attenua- 
tion between the lines. 

19 powereo wiLn w.yoit n. i. oatiery ana a z-voil zdxv 
storage battery. 


Used in conjunction with tele- 
phone repeaters in testing 
and adjusting Input and 
output levels. 


German Tube Checker 
(Rohrenpru/gerat 
RPG4) 


16*xlS"'x9»— 301b8. 


Will test all European and a small number of American 
tubes. It may be used as a milliammeter, ohmeter, and 
capacity meter. Can only be used for DC voltages and 

currents. 




German Exploring Coil 




This apparatus can be used to locate grounds, shorts, 
crosses and wet spo^a in cables. (However, it will not 
locate "opens" in cable pairs.) 




German Frequency 
Test Set F. 
prufg. f. 


—25 Jbs. 


Crystal controlied oscillator fundamental output fre- 
quency of 26 mcs. 

Power supply: 2. 4-volt storage battery for vibrator, one 
tube"RL2 4Tl. 

Consumption: 2 . 42 @ 6 amperes. 


A field pack servicing and cali- 
bration unit for the Fddfu. 
b and c. 



Figure 60. 
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Section V. ENGINEER EQUIPMENT 

1. Instruments 

a. General, In general the instruments used 
in the field by the engineers of the German 
Army are identical with our own, particularly 
their transits, theodolites, and surveyor's levels. 
The main differences occur in compasses and gap- 
measuring instruments. 

b. German Field Compass (Marschkompass) . 
(1) Description. The German field compass is 
a black, pocket-sized instrument. The housing 
is of aluminum-like metal. A brass outer ring 
is attached with a carrying handle. A hinged, 
linear, centimeter scale unfolds from the base of 
the compass housing. The letters MKZ(KZ) 
are marked on the body of the compass. 

(2) Operation. The swinging of the magnetic 
needle can be stopped by pressing the damper 
button. When the destination is visible, open 
the cover and raise the mirror half way, so the 
magnetic needle can be seen clearly. Sight the 
point through the rear V sight and the front 
aperture at the base of the mirror. Hold steady 
until the point is in line with the eye, then with 
the free hand turn the azimuth circle until the 
magnetic needle falls on the magnetic declination 
mark. Read the azimuth from the dial. The 
German compass is numbered counter-clockwise, 
and the graduations are in mils. To simplify 
compass reading, the dial has been abbreviated 
so the last two zeros have been omitted; thus, 
6,000 mils is shown as 60. The markings for 
directions are the same as our own, with the 
exception of East which is marked "O" for 
Ost. The adjustments for magnetic declination 
are marked directly on the azimuth dial; two 
luminous dots indicate 150 mils East and West. 

c. New Type Field Compass (Marschkom- 
pass "A"). It is now known that a new type 
compass is in use in the German Army. This 
compass is numbered clockwise in mils. 

d. Gap-Measuring Instrument. This is a , 
simple device to measure the width of streams 
and similar gaps. It is designed on the prin- 
ciple of similar right-angled triangjes and con- 
sists of two parts : a fixed mirror and a measur- 
ing mirror. 

2. German Demolition Equipment 

a. Safety Fuze Blasting Cap and Acces- 
sories (Sprengkapsel No. 8). (1) Description. 
This blasting cap is similar to the U. S. and 
British types. It is designed to fit over the 



safety fuze and be initiated by it. The initiator of 
the cap consists of lead azide and lead styphnate, 

(2) Characteristics. 

Leng^th 2.36 indies. 

Diameter 0.28 inch. 

Packing IS in wooden box. 

(3) Bakelite Holder (Ziinderhdlter). This 
holder serves the double purpose of connecting 
the cap and fuze and permitting the cap to be 
screwed into the charge. It consists of a tube 
which covers the junction of the cap and fuze, 
and is enclosed in a bakelite cover. At one end 
of this cover is an externally threaded sleeve; 
the other end is covered by a bakelite cap with 
a central hole for passage of the fuze. 

(.4) Blasting Cap Igniter Set (Sprengkapsel- 
siinder). This is a prepared set with a cap in 
a bakelite holder, with a 3- to 6-foot safety fuze 
attached, and a safety fuze igniter. This pro- 
vides a convenient short-delay demolition igniter. 

b. Safety TvzE (ZeitzUndschnur). The black 
powder train of this fuze is enclosed in strands 
of jute-like fibre and white cotton-like fibre al- 
ternately, the whole being covered with a bitumin- 
ous paint, over which goes the black rubber outer 
covering. This safety fuze burns in air or under 
water at the rate of approximately 2 feet a minute. 
It can be initiated in the same way as U. S. and 
British safety fuzes. 

c. Electric Blasting Caps. (1) Gliihsiinder 
28. This consists of a cap, with twin leads of 
copper or iron, and a wire bridge. The whole 
fits into a standard bakelite cap holder. The cop- 
per leads have a resistance of 2 ohms; iron, 3 
ohms. 

(2) Delay Electric Blasting Cap (Gliihsiinder 
mit Verzogerung). These electric caps, which 
fire with a delay of 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 seconds 
after electrical initiation, are similar to ordinary 
electric caps except that there is a pyrotechnic 
delay pellet between the wire bridge and the 
cap proper. These caps have the number of 
seconds delay marked on a disc attached to the 
leads. 

(3) Spark Gap Electric Blasting Cap (Spalt- 
ziinder). In these caps, the wire bridge has been 
replaced by a spark gap. 

d. Instantaneous Fuze (Knallziindschur). 
This fuze has a soft, pliable, green, outer covering 
with a waterproof varnish finish, surrounding an 
explosive core. It will detonate under water, 
initiated by a cap, but the ends must be water- 
proofed. 
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e. 100-Gram Cartrtdcf. (Bohrpatronc 28). 
There are two types of this cartridge ; one in 
waxed paper, and one in compressed paper. Both 
cartridges may be marked Bohr-Patr. 28, iden- 
tifying the cartridge, and Fp.02 or Grf.88, iden- 
tifying the explosive as TNT or picric acid. 

f. 200-Gram Slat? (Sprcngkocrpcr 38). This 
slab is provided in two forms : in waxed paper 
and in a bakelite case. The waxed paper slab 
may contain either TNT or picric acid. Pressed 
picric acid is contained in the casing of two bake- 
lite mouldings. The bakelite slab actually weighs 
250 grams or 8^4 ounces. 

g. 1-KiLOfiRAM (2.2 Pounds) Slab (Spreng- 
bilchse 24). (1) Dcscriplion. This slab may be 
made either of TNT or picric acid, in a pressure- 
resisting zinc container which permits it to be 
used at any depth of water. There are three 
sockets for standard caps and holders, or igniters 
— one on each face of the slab, excluding the 
base. Each socket is covered with a pajier disc 
marked Sprcnghitchsc 24 and either Fp.02 
(TNT) or Grf.SS (picric acid). 

(2) Characteristics. 

Weight 2.2 pounds. 

Length 7.9 inches. 

Width 2.9 inches. 

Thickness 2.2 inches. 

h. 3-KiLOGRAM (6.6 PouKDs) Si.AB (Gchalltc 
Ladung 3 Kg.). (1) Description. This slab, in 
a zinc container with a carrying handle at one 
end, has either three or five sockets for standard 
caps and holders or igniters. The container is 
pressure-resisting, and the slab may be used under 
any depth of water. This slab is often used 
with igniters for improvised mines. It is marked 
3 Kg. on the side. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Weight 6,6 pounds. 

Heiglit 7.7 inches. 

Width 6.5 inches. 

Thickness o inclies. 

i. 3-KiLor,RAM Halt, Charge. (1) Descrip- 
tion. The spherical body of the charge is con- 
structed in two hemispherical sections of pressed 
mild steel, seamed together by a rolled joint. The 
securing lugs are welded to the top half of the 
body, and to them are attached the two ends of 
a canvas carrying strap. The charge has the 
standara threaded igniter socket and is marked 
3 Kg. 
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(2) Characteristics. 

W'eight of explosive 6.6 pdunds. 

Diameter 6.25 inches. 

Filling Amatol. 

j. Hoi.Low Deatot.ition CirAROE (400 Grams 
OR 14 Ounces). This charge is a cup-shaped, 
aluminum case, painted field gray, with the stan- 
dard threaded cap socket in the top. A plate is 
recessed into the base. The central part of this 
l)late forms a hemispherical wall surrounding 
the hollow space in the base of the charge. The 
main filling is ])eiithrite. 

k. 12.5T'Cilo(;ram Hoi.i.ow Charge (Hohlla- 
diing). (I) Description. This charge fs designed 
to blast holes in steel plates in permanent forti- 
fications or for special tasks. It is enclosed in a 
sheet iron cover with a carrying handle. In the 
base of the charge is a heniis])herical cavity, and 
in the top is a standard threaded cap socket. 
This charge is usually part of the equipment of 
airborne troo])s. 

(2) Characteristics. 



Outside diameter 11 inches. 

Diameter of cavity 5.3 inches. 

Weight 28 jiounds. 

Filling TNT. 



1. 13.5-T\ii.oGR,\M HoT.i.ow Charge (Hohlhi- 
dimg). (1) Description. This hollow charge 
rests on three telescojiic legs, which ensure proper 
"stand-ofi'". The charge is jirovided with a pellet 
contained in a standard detonator socket. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Ontsidr diameter I.Vj inches. 

Diameter of cavit_\ 9'4 inches. 

Weight of cliar,u;e 30 IkhukIs. 

Filling (RD.V-TXT) ....21 ponnds. 




Figure 61. — HotiUadnny 12.5-k(/ Deiiiolition Charge. 



m. 50-Kilogram Holeow Char(;e (Hohlla- 
diing). (1) Description Vox convenience in 
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transport, this charge is made in two parts. The 
lower part, which is provided with a separate 
carrying handle, contains a hemispherical cavity. 
The upper part contains both an explosive charge 
and a standard cap socket. This charge is part 
of the equipment of airborne troops. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Outside diameter 20 inches. 

Diameter of cavity 8 inches. 




Figure 62. — Hohlladung 13.5-kg Demolition Charge (Top: 
shoiving heinisptierical cavily mid sland-off leys in 
collapsed position. Bottom: in firing position). 



Height of cavity 4 inrhc?. 

Weight of charge 110 iiuiinds. 

Fining TNT. 

n. Hollow Ring C'TtARiii-.s (Hohlringladnng) . 
(1) Description. 'I'hese charges, used princi- 
pally for the destructidu of gun barrels, contain 
TNT, in a thin annular metal casing which is 
slipped over the gun barrel and fired by a cap. 
There is an annular, hollow space of semi-cir- 
cular cross section on the inside of the ring, de- 
signed to increase the cutting effect. The frag- 
mentation effect of these charges is negligible, 
which makes them suilal)le for use by raiding 
parties and patrols. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Hollow ring charge fur antitank atid machine- 
gun barrels : 

Weight 2 ]>(iiinds II ounces. 

Outside (hameter 7.1 inches. 

Inside diamttci i.'* indies. 

Width 1.1 inches. 

Hollow ring charge fur heltl guns; 

Weight 7 poimds 1 ounce. 

Outside diameter 10.4 inches. 

Inside diameter 0.7 inches. 

Width .i.4 inches. 




figure 63. — .Shaped I K-iihililinii Charge (50 kg). 



o. Ban(;.\i.oki-: ToKj-i iio (dcitrcektc Ladung). 
This torpedo is made up of tinits of 16-gauge 
steel pipe lengths, witli a sleeve wt'lded to one 
end to form a socket for the adjoining unit. Units 
are ])ackcd with blasting gelatine or other suitable 
explosives. Detonating fuzes rtiii the lengths 
of the tubes. The t(»r]K (lo is initiated at one end 
by two independent caps, using a cap igniter set 
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Figure 64. — Bangalore torpedo. 



for one and a length of safety fuze and match 
for the other. Other sections carry a cap fitted 
to the end of the tube. When assembling sec- 
tions, the free end of the fuze at the socket end 
of one section is tied to the cap at the spigot 
end of the next seetion. 

p. German Field Exploders. (1) Exploder 
1942, six-barrelled (Ncbelwerfer). This ex- 
ploder is 6 inches high and has two sockets in 
the core. One socket is for winding, and the 
other for a seven-pin plug providing six circuits 
wilh a common central return. On the outside 
of each of the six outer jilug holes are six nuni- 
l)ered windows which j,do\v in turn as their cir- 
cuit is coni])lete(l. The exploder thus can fire 
six circuits rapidly, one after another ; the opera- 
tor can see the ^low lamps recording the firing 
in succession. Since this exploder has a low 
capacity, with 20 detonators the maximum num- 
her it will handle, its use for demolitions is re- 
stricted. 

(2) Small Exploder 1940 (Gliihziindapparat 
40). This exploder forms part of the portaiile 
demolition kit (Ziindgerat 40). It is 5.3 inches 
high and has an oval-shaped top, mounting the 
firing terminals and the winding socket. It will 
fire through 90 ohms external resistance, and the 
generator is turned directly by the handle in the 
winding socket. Only when the maximum cur- 
rent is generated is the circuit closed ; for firing, 
the handle must be turned as fast as possible 
to the "stop". The exploder has an internal re- 
sistance of 30 ohms and generates a current of 
1 ampere at 80 volts. Before using the exploder, 
it must be tested with a special neon test tube, 
which not only tests the exploder but also ex- 
cites the magnetism in the generator. 




Figure 65. — Fxploder -IS (6-harrcled). 
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Figure 66. — Exploder 39 (Gluhsiindapparat 39). 



(3) Field E.vploder 1939 (Gluhzundapparat 
39). This exploder is packed in a leather carry- 
ing case. It fires through a iiiaxinium resistance 
of 300 ohms and has an internal resistance of 
40 ohms. The winding key is kept in the carrying 
case, which also holds the test resistance, a spare 
spring, and a screw driver. On the top of the 
exploder are the winding socket, the spring socket, 
and the spring terminals. 

(4) Field Exploder 1937 (Gliihsiindapparat 
37). This exploder generates 300 volts and fires 
through a maximum resistance of 300 ohms. The 
internal resistance is 43 ohms. The exploder has 
a winding key kept in the carrying case, which 
also holds the test resistance. On top of the 
exploder is a winding socket marked Aufzlehen 
and a firing socket marked Zilndcn. The firing 
terminals are on an insulated step below the level 
of the cover. The spriiifj driving the generator 
cannot be released unless it has been fully wound. 
To use the exploder, wind the spring clockwise 
until the "stop" is reached. To fire, turn the 
socket marked "Ziindcn" with the key. 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



9^1 



figure 67.— Exploder 37 (Gluhsiindapparat 37). 
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(5) Field Exploder 1026. This fxpl(j(li-r 
weiglis 14.5 ])nun(ls and is packed in a li-atht-r 
case. The I'Xploder is of tlie lnw tension t}']K' 
(hot wire as o])])osed to sjiark) with an internal 
resistance of 45 ohms. ^laxinnmi resistance 
through which il will fire is 255 ohms. 

q. T'oR'i'ABi.v: Di'Moij-riox Kit UUO. Tin's 
is a pack conlaininiL;' every! hinj^' needeil to lire 
charges eli'Ctrically. It weighs 51 ])onnds, and 
can I)e carried In' a liaiidlc or shoulder straps 
on the back. It C(.)ntaiiis a small ex])lo(ler (1940) 
and neon test tube, a continuity tester (galva- 
noiiietci-) (1926), 40 electric detonators, two 
spools of single cable and two drums of double 
cable, metal sleeve for crim])ing over electrical 
jfjints, a notched ])ocket knife, crim])ers, and in- 
sulating tapi'. 

r. CoNTixtTTY Tkst (G.m.v.xnomktkr) 1926. 
This testi-r not only tests continuity but also 
measures rt'sistance of circuits and deion.ators. 
It contains an ohnieter, resistance, and battery 
(1.5 volts). The battery is housed in a cylinder 
4.7 inches higli with the ohnieter on to]). Ad- 
justing screws for setting the ohmcter needle to 
zero and infinity are midway between the testing 
terminals. A built-in resistance ])rotects caps 
from being initiated while l)eing te.sted for c(jn- 
tinuity. 

s. Test Rf.sistancf. and Xf.on Lamps. The 

resistance is for testing tlie I'ield I'.xploder 1926 
for firing through 250 ohms resistance. The 
neon hunp, (Unsigned for testing the bicld ]ix- 
ploder 1937 and 1939. has a screw head which 
may be set to test for firing either 50 or 100 
detonators. There is another neon lamp for 



testing the .small Mx])lo(ler I'Mn. ii is p:irt of the 
])ortable Demolition Kit 1940. 

t. AfA(iM;rje l)i:Moi,ri io.\ < iiaki;i". .A.n ti'i axk 
{Panzcrhandtiinic) . This iliarge is spherical 
and com])letely covered by |)ri --e(l eardboard. This 
cardboard casing, liel<l in shape by two metal 
ban<ls. exlen<Is 4 inches iiel'AV the base of the 
explosive. I'rimarilv (U'sigind as a demolition 
charge, it also can be used .against tanks. The 
explosive filler i< 1 ])nuiul 12 (nmces of cyclonite 

and T.Vr. The 1 sier C(iiisi~i> of two ]iellcts of 

cyclonite aiul wax in which tlii ic is a fitting f(jr a 
standard ignilt-r (d' die />'/ tyi"-. 
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n. r.KRMAK Antitank Macnetic Hoit.ow 
t'uARdi;. This charge is painted field gray. The 
tlirec attached magnets are strong enough to hold 
the chars^e against a vertical stirface. The main 
filling is in a pressed metal container, conical in 
sha])e, with an elongated apex to act as a hand 
gri]) and to accommodate the detonator. The igni- 
ter has a (lela\' of only 4j/' seconds. However, a 
new type igniter with a yellow head and a 7j.<i- 
second delay has heen introduced. 

3. Booby Traps 

a. j\l ATF.RiAi.s. The following standard ma- 
terials have l)een used in (iernian hooby traps: 

7'ellermines. 

S-Alines. 

C.V.r.I. Alines. 

Im])rovised wooden mines. 

Prepared charges. 

Alortar l)oml)s. 

Hand grenades. 

Italian B.4 mines. 

Italian hand grenades. 

IVench antitank mines. 

Ih-itish (;.S. mines Mks. IT, IV, and V. 

I'lvitish gtm coltoii slaVis. 

British aircraft bomhs. 

b. "Mi'TiioDs ()!■ .Si/n iNc. The boob}' traps are 
set ordinarily in the following ways: 

Tellermines with anti-lifting devices. 

Tellermines connected by prima cord to two 
or more l''.r\ mines and fitted with an anti- 
li fting device. 

S-AIincs with pull igniters, 

C'A'.l'.l. mines with setting at "K." and a trip 
or intll wire. 

l're])are(l charges, conceaU'd in rubbish, fitted 
whh pull igniters and pull wires. 

Charges inside a water bottle fitted with a 
pull igniter to detonate on the withdrawal of 
the cork. 

Alorltir bombs fitted with S.Mi.Z.35 igniter. 
I'^gg ;ind stick grenades fitted with pull igniters. 
Italian B.4 mines with trip wires. 
I'rench antitank mines with pull igniters. 
T'rilish aircraft bombs with ptill igniters an<l 
trip wires. 

I'.mplv German mine cases with ]nill igniters 
attached to the bottom of the crate or inside 
of tlie lid. 

c. Empi.oymknt in Bi'iLDiNCs. Pull igniters 
inserted in prepared charges, grenades, and stan- 
dard mines commonly are used as booby traps in 
buildings. The friction igniter ZDSCHN. ANZ. 
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29. attached to a pre])ared detonator, also is used 
with a jJull cord. The trip or pull wires may be 
laid across entrances and doorways, across stair- 
ways, or attached to doors of ri)oms, cupboards, 
or to windows. Both ends of wires should be 
investigated for traps. If wires are in tension, 
they must not lie cut until this investigation has 
heen carried out. Pressure igniters commonh 
are found under loose hoards and door mats. 
The I)Z.35 lyi>e is the igniter usually employed. 

4. German Mine Detectors 

a. Alixr. Dkiicctixc Rod, Pattern. (I) 

Dcscriplion. This deleclor consists of a length 
of light alloy tubing, nne end of which carries a 
steel ])oint. while the niher carries a bayonet joint 
permitting a si-cond length of tubing to be added 
when the operator is standing. The weight of 
the main tube and jioint is ajijiroximately 10 
ounces. 

(2) Employment. This detector is used as a 
prol)e. the ])i)int being (lri)p])e(l vertically into the 
ground from a height of about 4 inches. It ks 
claimed that the nature of any underground ob- 
ject encoiiiuercd can ln' recognized by the char- 
acteristic souikI coming from the tube. 

1). Mink Detk.ctoi; Berlin 40 Type B. 
(1) Description. This detector consists of a de- 
tector unit carried in a jiack on the operator's 
back, a si'arch coil, soclionali/ed pole, headphones, 
and cable connections. 

. (2) lunplnvinenl . The variable condenser is 
afljusted to produce a suitable note in the ear- 
phones. Proximity of a object to the search 
coil ])roduces a change nf icine. 

c. Mine Detector Tempclhof 41. (1) De- 
scription. This is a portable detector provided 
with a loufl speaker instead of ear]>hones. The 
whole instrument can be carried in an infantry 
]iack. 

(2) Employment. The lone control is turned 
to the right tiiilil the li mdspeaker produces its 
maximum volume. In presence of a metal object 
the tone will rise in ])itcli. 

d. ATixE Din-ECTOk f'raiikfiirt 40. (1) De- 
scription. Tliis deteelur is contained in a wooden 
box which fits into a canvas ])ack. The pack also 
has a comjxirtment in which the search coil can 
he carried when not in use. The box is divided 
into two compartments, tme for the batteries and 
one for the detector. The wiring is exposed by 
removal of a sliding panel which is held in position 
by one screw. The tubes and batteries are acces- 
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sible after removal of the front panel. The pole 
is in three sections. The search coil is housed in 
a bakelite moulding. 

(2) Employment. The circuit is adjusted for 
zero balance. A tone is produced in the earphones 
by proximity of a metal object. 

e. Other Mine Detectors. Other mine de- 
tectors in general use are: 

Pentagrid tube type. 
MS.F. 1007. 
Frankfurt 42. 
Prmii Mine Detector. 
Wiesbaden Mine Detector. 

5. Antipersonnel Mines 

a. S-MiNE 35. (1) Dc.<;eriptioti. This anti- 
personnel mine may be operated by direct pres- 
sure on an igniter in the head, or by a pull on 
one or more trip wires attached to pull igniters. 
The mine may also be iircd electrically. The ])res- 
sure igniter, S.Mi.Z.35, functions under a weight 
of about 15 pounds. When set with trip wires, 
pull igniters ZZ.35 or Zxi.ZZ.35 are used, with a 
two- or three-way adapter screwed on the mine in 
place of the transit cap. Tlie mine is cylindrical 
with a close-fitting cover. For transport three 
are carried in a wooden box or watertight pressed 
metal case. In the space between the outer case 
and inner cylinder of each mine there are approxi- 
mately 360 steel balls, mild steel rods in short 
lengths, or small pieces of scrap steel. These con- 
stitute the loading of the mine. The base plate 
has a recess to hold the propellent charge. The 
central steel tube is threaded externally to take 
the adapters or igniters, and internally to take 
any standard German igniter or electric detonator 
for deliberate firing. At its lower end, the tube 
passes through the base plate and is secured by a 
union. Inside the main steel tube is another short 
tube, containing a delay element (about Ay> sec- 
onds). There have been cases where the delay 
holder has been replaced by a detonator, causing 
the mine to explode without jumping. Equally 
spaced in the base plate are holes leading into the 
bottom of the three detonator lubes and contain- 
ing short-delay elements. When the igniter func- 
tions, the delay pellet provides a short delay be- 
fore igniting the propellent charge in the base 
of the mine. The burning of this charge projects 
the main elements of the mine into the air. Simul- 
taneously, the powder delays in the bottom of tlie 
detonator tubes are ignited and exjjlode the mine 
some 3 to 5 feet above the ground. 




I'iijnrc 72.—S-Miiic with \' Adapter and Z.Z.35 Igniter. 




Figure 73.—S-Min,- with S.Mi.Z.35 Igniter. 
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l'i(/urc 74. — Jerrican hoohy-trapt'ed to S-Mine. 

( 2 ) Chararfcr is tics. 

Height (less iKiiitcr) ....5 inches. 

Diameter 4 inches. 

Wei gilt 9 pounds. 

Weight of filling : 

Poured TNT 14 ounces. 

Powdered TNT 8 ounces. 

(3) Performance. The delay hi-tween firing 
the igniter and the ejection of the mine varies 
according to age and condition of the mine. How- 
ever, tests have shown an average of 3.9 seconds. 
The delay between the ejection of the mine and 
the detonation also varies; tests have shown that 
it averages 0.6 second. 

(4) Neutralisation. Anti-handling devices first 
are neutralized. Then uncover the mine, identify, 
and neutralize the igniters. 

(5) Disariiiiiig. After neutralizing, cut the 
trip wires of the pull igniters. Unscrew the ig- 
niters and unscrew the plugs from the three holes 
in the cover and remove the detonator by turning 
the mine over. 

b. S-MiNE 44. (1) Description. The S-Mine 
44 is an antipersonnel mine of the bounding type 
similar to the S-mine 35. The igniter well is to- 
ward one side of the cover plate, and the height 
at which the mine ex])Iocles is controlled by an 
internal pull-igniter arrangement. The igniter is 
the combination push-and-puU type, and its neu- 
tralization demands extreme care. The employ- 
ment of this mine is the same as for the S-iuine 
35. The lethal range is 22 yards, and the casualty 
range 110 yards. 
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(2) Ol'cra/iit/i. The igniter iiiiiialcs (lie 4'j- 
second delay pellet tiring the iinipcllant. whirh 
throws the mine ui)\v;ir(l. W lu-ii ihv coiled wire 
is fully extended il ])ull> ihe n lease |)in from the 
igniter, exjiloding the mine. 

c. Scliii-Miiic 12. (1)- I '. scriplini). The 
Schit-:niuc 12 with the '/.. '/.. igniler is an ca^\ . 
handy obstacle to mijildv again>t mfantry, cavalr\ . 
and light vehicles. In >niall-scai. nb-iacles. it cun 
venien'ilv can Ix- sul)-litulc(l im llic S-nnnc .i.r 
In almost all mineheids it can 1" um (1 in loujuiic- 
tion with Tellermini.'s. The mint consists of a 
casing of iin])regnated plvwDuii, or liardencd nnii 
pres.sed fibrous cardboard, iiainled dull black; 
one 1928 ])attem denmlitidu charge wrighing 200 
grams or 7 ounce> ; and one '/. '/. 12 pull igniter 
with Xo. 8 detonator. Tlu' iuial weigbi is 11 
poimds. The igniter i.-^ ])re]iau d I'or use by nn • 
.screwing the safety cap and ai-tiiiiir; llu- deln- 
nalor (o])eii end to niien cndi. Tlu' ]iin is Ikld 
in position by the spring luadrd striker. 

(2) Liffin(/ ami \ nilrn/i:::',: After locating 
the mine, search for and mulr ali/.e an\ anti-han- 
dling devices, then lift llie lal wilbi-nt cxertiii'/ 
any ])resstire. .See whether tin ])iii ni Ou igiiiii r 
is still seated firmly in the striker. If liiis is [he 
case the mine may be lifti'd, after determitn'ng 
that there are no anti-lifting ile\lee-. .Miiie^^ on 
which pressure has been exerie, 1 and the |)in (lis 
turbed from its normal jiosiiion should be de 
stroyed in place. 

d. WooDKN An'iii'i-.kson N i ! .Mixf, 43( .\'). 
(1) Description. In its opt'^ation ihi< mine, 
with an im|)regnaled wood lio.iv. \eiy >!iiii!ar 
to the standard (iernian Schii ininr 12. Tbe lid, 
hinged to the back of the b(M;\. i> lilted with a 
metal operating llange at the iioiit. Tbi-- tlaiigc, 
in the armed ])ositi(jn, rest> on ah wooden dowels 
and is seemed by .a safet\ ]iiii klie center of the 
llange is slotted to clear the l^■•r or the igniter, 
but two small longue> re^t in 'lie lo.ip ot the ig- 
niter pin. The igniter, Z.Z.I '. \~ >erewed into a 
zinc socket. The m;iin tilling i- ea-i TXT. with 
pressed T.XT around the deton e:or --ot kel. 

(2) Charactcris1\c.<. 

Length S' ; lir '''-s. 

Width ■■ 

licighl upeii .4' i ill' 

Height clo-ei! . . . ,V i in ■ . 

Weight of fillinf; 5 |ioiii..; ..iii^.-. s. 

(3) Operation. Tlie mine ;■ lired by |iressure 
on die lid. The metal llange v-. ill iii>l shear the 
dowels and then push out tin pin. thus relea.^ing 
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Figure 75.—Schu-Mine with Z..Z. 42 Igniter. 



the striker. The operating load is approximately 

75 pouiifls. 

(4) To Neutralize. The same as for the 
Schi't-miiie 42. 

c. Wooden Mine 42(N). (1) Description. 
The body is made of impregnated wood, with a 
zinc socket in the top to take a detonator and 
igniter. Across the top is a shaped hkjck of wood 
drilled to allow the igniter to be screwed down 
on the top of the body. The igniter is the stand- 



ard I).Z.35. The main filling is cast TXT with 

pressed TXT ])rimer. 

(2 ) C liaracleri.\ties. 

Lengdi I,: : imiies. 

Widlh (ii , inches. 

OvL-r-:ill licl-lii tI/s inches. 

Height of t'ody 2' : inches. 

Weight (.f tilling i ixiunds 5 ounces. 

(3) Operation, 'i'lic mine is fired by pressure 
on top of the D.Z.35 igniter, or by pressure on a 
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Figure 76. — Glass Mine 43 with (a) Hebelsiinder h/mtcr, and (h) Buck hinit'-r. 



cover board over the head of the igniter. Without 
the cover board, the mine is practically insensible 
to blast, but the probability of operating the mine 
is reduced considerably. The functioning load of 
the igniter fitted to this mine is 75 pounds. It 
appears that the igniter is being manufactured 
with a weaker spring for use in this mine, since 
the pressure required to function a standard 
D.Z.35 is 130 to 165 pounds. 

f. Antipersonnel Pressure Mine (Ital- 
ian). (1) Description. This mine consists of 
a rectangular bakelite box, with a wedge-shaped, 
hinged lid, containing a TNT charge held in place 
by a projection and surrounded on the remaining 
three sides by deeply grooved fragmentation 
plates. The igniter mechanism consists of a metal 
tube which contains a spring-loaded striker, fitted 
with an actuating pin and a cocking ring. The 
outer end of the striker tube is secured against 



the wall of the box by a flangr. Tlie striker as- 
sembly slips into die side of tlic mine, in a recess 
cut out to receive it. A corresi)()nding slot in the 
lid enables the mine to be completely closed when 
the igniter is not cocked. 

(2) Characteristics. 



Lenglh of box .^35 iiulu s, 

"Widtli ol' Ixix 2.5(1 iiii lic^. 

Deplli of box 1.5 inchr-. 

Length of cliarw -.'i iin lK>. 

Width of charge 1.97 iiu lu-. 

Depth of charge I.IK inches. 

Weight of charge S\ \ (.iimkc>. 



(3) Method of anuiiKj. To arm the mine 
the igniter is cocked by pulling out the ring and 
inserting the actuating pin. The detonator is 
then inserted in the striker tube and .secured by 
locking the ring. The whole as.senibly is inserted 
in the box, the detonator fitting into a recess in 
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the explosive charge. Finally, the lid is gently 
closed until it rests on the actuating pin. 

(4) Operation. A slight ])ressure on the lid 
will cause it to push out the pin and release the 
striker. 

(5) To Neutralize. Avoid all pressure on the 
lid of the mine. Search for and neutralize any 
anti-handling devices. Lift the lid clear of the 
actuating pin. Insert a wire or nail in the safety- 
pin hole and lift out the striker assemhly. Un- 
screw the locking ring and remove the detonator. 

g. Antipersonnel Gla.s.s Mine 43. (1) De- 
scription. Ihis antipersonnel mine is made al- 
most entirely of glass. It is armed with the chem- 
ical igniter or with the Hebchihuler. The bottom 
of the glass container is recessed to hold a Sprcufi- 
korpcr 28. On top of the mine rests a glass shear 
plate, and, on top of that, a thick glass pressure 
plate. 

(2) Operation. A pressure of 20 to 25 pounds 
breaks the thin shear plate and applies jjressure 
on the lever of the Hcbdzihidcr, thus firing the 
igniter and exploding the mine. 

(3) To Neutralise. If the mine is fitted with 
a llchchilndcr, remove the two glass jilaies. insert 
safety pin, and unscrew the igniter. Then re- 
move the detonator. If it is fitted with a chemical 
igniter, unscrew the igniter by gripping it as low 



as prissihlc. Do nol i;i ip the corrugated portion 
which crushes easily. 

h. (jEKMAx A.\tii'i:ns()N xi;l "Pot 2iIine". 
(1) Description. A crush igniter is screwed into 
the top of the cylindrnal body of this mine by 
means of an adajner. Tiie pressed steel body con- 
tains an explosive I'llling of approximately 4 
ounces of powden-d ])icric acid. 

(2) Operation. A moderate ])ressure on the 
top of the igniter ex]il(idcs the mine. 

(3) To Neutraiicc. Unscrew the igniter, 
grasping it as low as ])ossible. If the detonator 
does not come out with the igniter, remove it by 
turning the mine u])sidc down. If it does not 
then dro]) out. unscrew the adapter and remove 
the detonator. The total weight of the mine is 
12|-2 ounces. 

i. Modi Ki EI) Schii-M iiie. (1) Description. 
This modified Srliii-uiliic may be used with the 
Z.Z.35 igniter. The large lid has a sloping front 
through which the igniter plunger head protrudes. 

(2) Opcralioii. Pressure on the lid causes the 
sloping front to ])ush (in tiie actuating pin. This 
pulls out the ])huiger of the igniter, causing it to 
tire. -\ hole i> biirrd in tlu- lid dtrectlv above the 
safety ])in of the igniter. .X cord attached to the 
ring of the safety ])in is used to draw the pin 
out through the hole to ;irm the mine. 
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6. Antitank Mines 

a. General. The Germans use about 40 types 
of antitanlc mines, but the four types of Teller- 
mines are used most extensively. 

b. Tellermine 43 (AIusiiroom). (1) De- 
scription. In place of the usual cover, this mine 
has a mushroom head jjressure plate which screws 
into the igniter socket. Two threaded sockets are 
provided for subsidiary anti-lifting igniters, one 
in the side of the nhne and the other in the base. 
The positions of these two sockets vary, although 
they always have been found on a diameter of 
the mine. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Diameter over-all 12.S inches. 

Depth of bo(i_v 2.6 inches. 

Maximum height of mine. 3.5 indies. 
Diameter of mushroom 

head 7.5 inches. 

Depth of mushroom head.l inch. 

Total weight of mine ...17 pounds 5 ounces. 

c. Tellermine 1942 (T.Mi.42) (1) Descrip- 
tion. This mine consists of a cylindrical, pressed- 
steel body, containing a central detonator pocket 
which is surrounded by a ]jriming cylinder of a 
composition resembling penthrite. Two pull ig- 



niter sockets arc provided, one in the side of die 
mine 4 inches from the carrying handle, and die 
other in the base 2 inches from ihe cenier of tlie 
mine. These sockets are screwed mto llie body 
of the mine and waler|)ri)()fed ]'\ nihher washers. 
A cylindrical cavity un the Idp of the mine con- 
tains the pressure-] )laie a--seinlil\. This pressure 
plate carries a rubber \\a>lier m aluniiiiuiii slri]). 
which is .secured to il by a sleel ring s])ot-welded 
to die plate and fonniug a wlure il ])as>es 

under the lower edge <>i llie llan^ed ring. A 
strong spring jjrovides the resi-laiice which must 
be overcome tfi depress the ]'iri --ure plate. .\ cen- 
tral, threaded socket serves fur ihe in>eiti(ni of 
the igniter assembly. T.Mi.Z.-l2' I? I. e( insisting of 
a spring-loaded striki-r relaiiuil Ity a -l)e;ir pin. 
The detonator resembles that u>e.l in the Teller- 
mine 35, but it screws into the ljudy of die mine. 

(2) Characteristics. 



Diameter of base 12' ', iiu lii -. 

Diameter of case lijj ii;. i,i>. 

Diameter of pn ssurr 

plate iiii h. ^. 

Maximum liei.uhl 4 imlji -. 

Type of tilliiii: T\"l'. 

Weiglit (if fillin;.: IJ pnuij'-. 

Weight of mine ISpouml- (aiiproxiniately) 
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f iyure 7S.—Tellerminc 42. 




fipure 79.—Tellermine 35 (steel) 
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(3) Functioning. The mine functions when 
a minimum pressure of 495 pounds on the pres- 
sure plate causes tlie hexagonal cap to descend 
on the head of the plunger and shear the pin 
which retains the striker in the body of the igniter. 

d. Tellermink 35 (Steel) iT.Mi.35 Stahl). 
This mine, 12^ inches in diameter, weighs 21 
pounds. Painted a mat gray, it is marked 
T.Mi.S 31 T Vii. 242 on the top in white paint; 
S88 12 42 A, on the top in black paint ; and 
ff 'O 42, stamped on the top. In this model the 
pressure plate which extends over the entire mine 
is fluted, probably to jirevent sand from blowing 
off when the mine is buried. In the center of 
the pressure plate is a threaded socket, closed by 
a screwed plug with a milled head. This socket 
will take the standard T.Mi. Z.35 igniter, but the 
mine can also be vised with the igniter assembly of 
the Tellermine 42. The subsidiary igniter sockets 
are located on the bottom and side of the mine. 

e. Telleumixe 35 (T.Mi.35). (1) Descrip- 
tion. This is a circular mine with a Hat ba.se and 
slightly convex cover. A strong spiral spring in- 
side the mine holds the cover against the turned- 
in flange of a skirt screwed to the outside of the 
main body. The central hole for the main igniter 




Figure SO. — Tellerniiiie 35 (uili-lij liiu; dei'ict's. 



( T.Mi.Z.35 or T.Mi.Z. I2 ) is jimvided with a rub- 
ber washer to make a close joint with the body. 
When the T.Mi.Z.I2 is used, a steel ])kig nnist 
be placed in the central well. Two holes for ad- 
ditional igniters are jjrovided. The central tube, 
which takes the ex])l()(kT syslrnt. contains the 
fletonator. abcjve which are t\\<i metal collars. 
Above these is a rubl)er ring, ca])al)Ie of com- 
pression to make the assembly watertight. The 
igniter screws into the covi-r oi tiii' mine, so tiiat 




Figure HI. — Tellermine 35. 
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ihe lower face of the igniter presses hard against 
the rubber ring. One collar is a retaining coUar 
for the detonator; the other is an adjusting or 
positioning collar for the igniter. The igniter is 
.screwed into the correct position by a special tool, 
and when positioned it is secured by a small .grub 
passing through the collar. If this collar has been 
removed, it cannot be replaced correctly unless 
the special tool is available. Incorrect positioning 
makes the mine either too sluggish or too sensi- 
tive. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Diameter 12.6 inclie.s. 

Weight of mine 19.2 pounds. 

Weight of filling 11 pounds. 

Type of filling TNT. 

(3) PiiHctioning. The mine functions when the 
pressure on the cover com])r('sses the mine sjjring, 
causing the body of the igniter to descend and 
shear the pin holding the striker. J're.ssure of 175 
to 400 pounds will explode the mine. 

(4) To neutralize. Examine the sides and 
bottom of the mine for anti-handling igniters. 
Identify the igniters and neutralize. Remove the 
main igniter from the mine, manipulate the safety 
device, and immediately replace the igniter. 



f. Tellekminr 20 I r. .1//. 29). (1) Descrip- 
tion. This mine was the first of the Tellermine 
series and was thouglit to have become obsolete, 
but it has been found in Trance since D-Day. It 
consists of a cylindrical body the lid of which 
is provided with three sockets for the reception 
of three Z.D.Z. 29 pu,sh-])ull igniters. These igni- 
ters, according to a Cjerman docuiuent, are to be 
set at the heavy pressure setting (marked S or 
125 kg.). Three additional sockets, two in the 
side and one in the ba.se provide means of attach- 
ing anti-handling igniters. 

(2) Characteristics. 

IVianiPlcr 10 indies. 

Heiglit 2.7 iiK'lic;. 

Weight 1.12 pounds. 

Weight of lilhng 1(1 pound.s. 

Type of filling TNT. 

Firing pressure 100-275 (lounds. 

(.Vj .\'cufrali::afii>ii. Search for and neutralize 
anti-handling devices. Unscrew the three igniters. 
The luine is now safe. 

g. P::. .\ntit.\nk Mine. (1) Description. 
This is a circular mine with flat top and bottom, 
enclosed in two .saucer-sliaped covers. In the 
center of the top is a siiiai] cover ])late secured 
by bayonet catches under which is a safety screw. 




Figure 82 — Tellermine 29. 
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Figure H3. -L. I'. Z. Mine. 

which when screwed tightl}- clockwise closes the h. To^j AfiXE. (1) Drscri l^liaii . The mine 
entry to the detonator. Ahove the Wasting cap body is a hollow cylinflricil di-r of i>lastic mate- 
is a small chamber from which fire tubes lead rial filled with HI'l. Its lo|i f icc is I'nrmed as a 
radially to the five special pressure igniters action circular pressure i)late surnnnided by a shear 
of which is similar to that of the £).Z. 55 pressure groove. The cylindrical re; e^s in the center of 
igniter. the mine body accommodates the ])rimer plug. 

(2) Characteristics. 'J''^'^ '•"'""'">■'"- ''-^^-'^ 

^ r . , r ^ bv two glass screws. 

Diameter of ininc 1 foot. . - , 

Height .3 inches. "i^' pnmer plug assembly cmmsisIs of a glass 

Weight of mine 8 pounds. screw caj) and the cylindrical igniter seating, made 

W'einlil of filling 5 pounds. of bituminous cardboard nialn i.il. 

Katurc of filling TNT. (9) Action. I'lider a load ^1 3.^0 iKiunds. the 

(3) Functioning. Pressure on the lid causes Pr^^^sure plate .shears along it. >liear groove and 

one or more of the igniters to fire, setting oflf the '^"'"^'^ '"^^t t'^^' P''^-^^"';- '^' -"1 'Kii't^'r. 

j^jj^^ crushing it and causing the miin- to explode. 

(4) Neutralization. Search for and neutralize (3) To neutralize: 

any anti-handling devices. Remove cap and screw (a) Search for and nentrali/c miy anti-han- 

safety screw clockwise until line marked SICHER tiling devices. 

coincides with white mark on case. If all the (b) Ensure that the mine i- undamaged, 
nuts on the bottom of the mine are present and (c) Lift carefully, rest (ju nne side, and un- 
screwed up, mine is safe. screw the primer plug. 
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PRESSURE PLATE GLASS FILLER CAP 




l-ujure 85. — Topf Mine. 



(d) Remove the igniter. 

(e) Unscrew protective detonator pocket. 

(f) Remove the detonator and replace the 
protective pocket on the igniter. 

i. Riegel. Antitank Mine (7?. Mi. 43). (1) 
Description. The mine consists of an encased 
ex])losive charge and of an outer l)ox in two 
parts, hd and tray. The charge is provided 



with five standard it;niter sockets, one on top. 
two on one side, and one at each end. Holes in 
tile box corres])ond with the sockets on top and 
on the side, enahling igniters to he inserted from 
outside and fitted as ;nni-handh'ng devices. 

Z.Z. 42 igniters are inserted in the end sockets 
and their jiins rest on shoulders at each end of 
the tray and are covered hv swivel clips. The 
charge is supported in the tray by two shear 
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wires. For transport, two safety bars are in- 
serted which take the weight of the charge off 
the shear wires. When the safety bars are with- 
drawn, spring-loaded shutters close the holes. 
These shutters can be opened by pushing a pen- 
cil or large nail through a hole in the base of the 
tray. 

The lid rests on the charge, and the ends of 
the shear wires are led up over the lid and wind- 
lassed together to keep it on. 

(2) Characteristics. 

Length 31.5 inrhes. 

Width 3; 4 inches. 

Height 3^2 inches. 

Weight of mine 20.5 pounds. 

Weight of explosive. . .8.8 pounds. 
Nature of explosive Amatol 50/SO. 

(3) Functioning. Pressure on the lid of the 

mine shears the shear wires and the pins of the 
Z.Z 42 igniters are pushed out, thus setting off 
the mine. 



(4) NcutraVi::afion. Search for and neutralize 
any anti-handling devices. Turn tJic mine on its 
side and by pushing a pencil or nail through the 
hole in the base raise the shutters covering the 
safety bar holes. Insert safet\- bars. Cut shear 
wires and remove lid. Open .swivel clips and, 
havitig seen that tlie ])ins of the Z.Z. 42 igniters 
are resting on the shoulders and ikjI beneath, take 
out the charge case. Unscrew the Z.Z. 42 igniters. 

NOTE: The cliarq-c case can he inserted with 
one Z.Z. 42 igniter ])in reversed and beneath the 
shoulders. In this case the charge case must be 
slid out by lifting the end in which the Z.Z. 42 
igniter is u.sed normally. 

j. I'rencii I-iGiiT Antitank .Mini-.. (1) Dc- 
scription. The mine body consists of a rectangu- 
lar steel body filled with 5% pounds of HIL 
In the top of the mine are two igm'ter pockets, one 
at either etid. The body is covered with a slip-on 
rectangular cover the top of which is corrugated. 
There is a square hole in either end of the cover 
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through which passes a safety bar which is re- 
moved when the mine is laid. 

(2) Action. A pressure of from 300 pounds 
to 500 pounds in the lid causes it to descend on 
the igniters, exploding the mine. 
( 3 ) Characteristics. 

Length ^''A inches. 

Width inches. 

Height inches. 

Weight 14yi pounds. 

(4) To ncuiraUzc: 

(a) Search for and netitralizo any anti-han- 
dling devices. 

(h) I.ift cover and remove both igniters. 

(c) Replace the cover, 
k. Wooden-Box Mine 42 (Hohminc). (1) 
Description. The body of the mine is a rec- 
tangular wooden box containing llj-'j pounds of 
HE. A pressure block protrudes through the 
lid of the mine, which inside the mine rests on a 



sliear flaiij^c secured lo the side of the mine by 
wooden dowels. 

The mine is gray (jt unpaintctl, with a red band 
on one side and on the face (jf the pressure block. 

(2) .Iclioit. I'ressure of 200 pounds or more 
on the I'jressure block shears the dowels securing 
the shear flange, wliirh when forced down pushes 
out the ])in in the /../.. 12 igniter, exploding the 
mine. 

(3 ) Cliaractcrislit s. 

I.englli 1.? inches. 

W'idtli 1_' inelies. 

Height 4' j iiulies. 

W'cigin IS jionnrN. 

(4) Xcidraliciii;/. Siarch foi- and neutralize 
any anti-handling (K vict s. Keniove the lid avoid- 
ing all iiri ssurc on llu- ]ii'cssin'e block. Lift pres- 
sure block clear of the shear flange. Place the 
pressure block so it bears on the supporting block 
in the unarmed position. Replace the lid. 




Figure 87. — Wooden Box Mine 42. 
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ANTITANK MINES IN USE BY THE GERMANS 



NAME 


Length 
(Inches) 


Width 
(Inches) 


Height 
(Inches) 


Weight 
(Pounds) 


Igniter 


Firing 
load 
(Pounds) 


REMARKS 


Tellermine 35. 


12.5 
(diam.) 




3.2 


20 


T.Mi.Z. 

35 

or 
TMi.Z. 

42 


)75- 
400 


Fitted for anti-handling devices. 


Tellermine 35 (steel). 


12.5 
(diam.) 




3.5 


20 


T.Mt.Z. 
35 
or 

T.Mi.Z. 
42 


175- 
400 


Fitted for anti-handling devices. 


Tellermine 42. 


12.5 
(diam.) 




4 


20 


TMi.Z. 
42 


250- 
400 


Fitted for anti-handling devices. 


Tellermine 43 (Mushroom). 


12.5 
(diam.) 




4 


20 


T.Mi.Z. 
'42 


440- 
600 


Fitted for anti-handling devices. 


Tellermine 29. 


10 
(diam.) 




2.7 


13.2 


Z.D.Z. 
■29 


100- 
275 


Three igniters used. 


L, PZ. AT Mine. 


10.25 
(diam.) 




2.25 


9 


Five 
special 
pressure 
igniters. 




Paratroop mine. 


Topf Mine. 


12.5 
(diam.) 




5.5 


21.-775 


Chemical 

Non- 
metallic. 


330 


Non-metallic mine. 


Riegel Mine lR.Mi.i3). 


32.75 


4 


3.5 


20.5 


ZZ.i2 


400 


Fitted for three external igniters for 
antl handling. 


Wooden Box Mine (42). 
Bolnmine 4S. 


12 


12 


*H 


IS 


ZZ.i2 


200 




Wooden Box Mine V.B.t. 
Holzmtne V.B.I. 


12 


12 


4 


20 


ZZ.U2 


200 




Heavy Wooden AT Mine. 


17 


15.75 


10.5 


37 


DZ.35 


200 


Fitted for anti-handling devices. 


Panzer Schnellmine . .. _ 
Type A. 


20.75 


13 


5 


16 

(approx.) 


2Z.42 




Locally produced improvised mine. 


Type B. 


20.75 


13 


5 


16 

(approx.) 


Buck 
igniter. 




Improvised Aluminum Mine. 


12.5 
(diam.) 




4.75 


14 to 16H 


DZ.35 

or 
T.Mi.Z. 

42 


130- 
390 




C.V.P. * AT & Apers. Mine 
(Hungarian) 


10 
(diam.) 




3 


8 
14.5 




60 




French Light AT Mine. 


9.5 


5.5 


4.5 


Rod 35 
Rod 36 


420- 
500 




Dutch AT Mine T. 40. 


11 • 
(diam.) 




3.5 


13.2 


Pressure 

bait 
release 
type. 


100 . 


Oval section. 


AT Mine Type N. (Norwegian). 


15.75 


SS 


5 


10 


Pressure 


? 




Belgian Heavy AT Type HA. 


9 


8.75 


8.5 


33 


Shear 
Pin and 
Striker. 


400 





Figure 88, 
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7. Igniters 

a. Pull Igniters. (I) Bakelite Z.Z.42'lZug-'' 
ziinder 42). The pin, the striker, and the actuat- 
ing spring of this igniter are steel. The body and 
the collar are plastic mouldings, and the cap 
holder is brass. Between the lower end of the 
spring and the striker head are a metal washer 
and a felt washer which act as a guiding gland. 
The over-all length is y/ia inches, and the diameter 
is inch. 

(2) Zugsiinder 35 (Z.Z.85). (a) Descrip- 
tion. This igniter is used with trip wires to oper- 
ate S-mines, improvised mines, and booby traps. 
The heavy antitank mines have this igniter as a 
booby trap against lifting the lid, and it also is 
used as an extra igniter in Tellermines and as the 
main igniter in the drifting mine. The brass 
body of the igniter contains a sliding cylinder, a 
compressing spring, the striker, and the striker 
spring. In the unarmed position, the safety pin 
is prevented from falling out by a nut on the end 
of the pin and by a spring clip. When the nut is 
removed prior to arming, the clip still holds the 
pin in place until it is pulled away by a cord. ~ 

(b) Operation. In the armed position the 
striker is held only by two small cotters, which 
project into the groove behind the head of the 
striker. When the sliding cylinder is pulled up 
about ^/iQ inch, the cotters are freed and move 
outwards, releasing the striker. The pull required 
to fire the igniter is 9 to 13 pounds. 

(c) To neutralize. The igniter is made safe 
by pushing a small nail through the hole in the 
striker. The trip wire then may be cut. 

(d) To discirm. When the igniter is fitted into 
a mine or charge, unscrew the igniter with the 
nail in place and remove the detonator. 

(3) Zug-und Zerschneideziinder 35 (Zu. 
Z.Z.35). (a) Description, This igniter is used 
chiefly in places where tension wires are easily 
concealed. It functions in two ways — either by 
pull on a wire or by cutting the wire. In both 
cases it is set by securely fastening a wire through 
the hole in the head of the movable cylinder. The 
body of the igniter contains a movable cylinder, 
a striker spring, and the striker. The striker is 
held in position by two cotters. The movable cyl- 
inder slides inside a sleeve fitted in the end of 
the main housing. This sleeve has two slots 
through which the safety pin passes. These slots 
allow for adjustment of the igniter when setting 
the charge. -When the igniter is to be armed, the 



wire is attached to the cylinder and given enough 
tension to hold the safety pin near the center of 
the slot. This ensures easy withdrawal of the 
safety pin after the charge or mine has been laid. 
Before withdrawal of the pin the nut is removed 
from the end of it. 

(b) Operation. When properly armed the ig- 
niter will function if the tension wire is pulled 
or cut. 

(c) To neutralise. If the safety pin has been 
removed, and the tension wire is intact, push a 
small nail through the safety pin hole, and, after 
determining that there is no igniter on the other 
end of the wire, the wire may be cut. 

b. Pressure Igniters. ( 1 ) Drucksiinder 35 
(DZJ5 Type A), (a) Description. This is a 
mechanically-acting, push igniter, designed for use 
with improvised mines and booby traps. It is also 
the main igniter of the heavy antitank mine. It 
consists of an aluminum body and a plunger 
which carries the l>4-inch pressure head. The 
plunger is held away from the cap by a strong 
spring. Within the plunger is a recess for the 
■ striker and spring. Two steel balls rest partly 
in two holes in the plunger and retain the striker 
in the cocked position. When in the safe position, 
the plunger is prevented from moving by a safety 
pin. 

(b) Operation. After withdrawal of the safety 
pin the igniter is fired by pressure on the head, 
which depresses the plunger until the steel balls 
are free to escape into the space in the guide. The 
striker then is released and fires the cap. A 
pressure of 130 to 160 pounds (corresponding to 
a depression of about Yj inch) is sufficient to fire 
the igniter. 

(c) To neutralise. Push a nail into the safety 
pin hole and secure it in place to prevent its fall- 
ing out. 

(d) To disarm. After neutralizing the igniter, 
unscrew it from the charge and remove the 
detonator. 

(2) Drucksiinder 35 (DZ.35 Type B). 
(a) Description. This igniter functions exactly 
the same way as type A, though its construction 
differs in a few minor details. The body is made 
of unpainted brass, and the diameter of the pres- 
sure head is 1 inch. The retaining steel balls are 
replaced by two small cotters, placed below the 
head of the striker. The cap is located in the 
base plug. 

(b) Operation. After withdrawal of the safety 
pin, the igniter is fired by pressure on the head. 
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When the plunger is depressed about ^ inch, 
the two small cotters escape from the guide 
into the space below. The striker then is released 
and fires the cap. The pressure required in some 
cases is as low as 50 pounds. 

(c) To neutralize. Same as for Type A, 

(d) To disarm. Same as for Type A. 

(3) S-Minenziinder 35 {S.Mi.ZJ5). (a) De- 
scription. This igniter is used to initiate the 
S-mine when set as a pressure operated charge. 
The body of the igniter is made of aluminum and 
holds a pressure spring, plunger, striker, and 
striker spring. A central part of the body acts as 
a distance piece and guide for the plunger. Three 
steel antennae, 1J4 inches long, are screwed to 
the head of the plunger. This hollow plunger 
takes the striker, which is held in position against 
its spring by two steel balls. The balls are held 
partly in two holes in the plunger and partly in 
a groove in the striker. The safety pin is re- 
tained in its hole by a spring-loaded and milled 
nut. When the safety pin is withdrawn, the mine 
is armed. 

(b) Operation. Pressure on the antennae 
causes the plunger to descend, and after moving 
approximately 0.2 inch the steel balls fall away 
releasing the striker. The firing pressure is ap? 
proximately 15 pounds. 

(c) To neutralize. Push a nail into the safety 
pin hole. Care must be taken in handling this 
igniter as a slight steady pressure may cause it 
to function. 

(4) Tcllerminenziinder 42 (T.Mi.Z.42). This 
igniter consists of a simple steel striker retained 
against the pressure of a steel spring by a shear 
wire. The striker is in a steel casing. A percus- 
sion cap is at the base of the casing. The pres- 
sure necessary on the head of the striker is ap- 
proximately 400 pounds. 

(5) Tellerminensiinder 43 (T.Mi.Z.43). (a) 
Description. The chief feature of this igniter, 
which can be used in Tellermines 35, 35 (steel), 
42, and 43, is that once it has been placed in the 
mine and armed it cannot be removed without 
exploding the mine. The head of the T.Mi.Z.43 
is approximately J4 inch higher than that of the 
T.Mi.Z.42. The upper shear pin is J4 inch above 
the body of the igniter. The outer ends of the 
arming shear pins can be seen on the sides of the 
igniter body, either J4 inch or % inch below the 
top of the igniter body. The igniter consists of a 
body into which is pressed a cap retainer. Inside 
is a pressure sleeve, which protrudes above the 



casing. The upper part of the sleeve is fitted with 
a strong shear pin, and the lower part is connected 
to the igniter body by a weak brass arming wire. 
Inside the pressure sleeve is a plain tubular striker 
guide containing the striker, held in place by two 
retaining balls. 

(b) Operation. The igniter is inserted in the 
normal manner, and the top of the mine is 
screwed on. This depresses the pressure sleeve, 
which in turn shears the weak arming pins with 
an audible snap. The anti-lifting device of the 
igniter now is armed. The igniter can be set off 
in either of two ways. When the pressure plate 
is crushed or depressed, the sleeve is pressed 
down until the strong shear pin is cut. The re- 
taining balls escape into the recess above the 
shoulder of the sleeve, freeing the spring-loaded 
striker which fires the percussion cap. Any at- 
tempt to unscrew the pressure plate or cap of 
the mine will cause it to explode. Under pressure 
of the spring the sleeve follows any upward move- 
ment of the plate or cap and after about y% inch 
upward travel the balls escape below the sleeve, 
again releasing the striker. 

(c) Disarming. Since there is no way to de- 
termine whether a Tellermine is armed with this 
igniter, no pressure plate or screw caps should 
be removed from these mines. They should be 
lifted and destroyed. However, should it be nec- 
essary to determine the type of igniter, wind a 
rope oi: tracing tape counter-clockwise around the 
pressure plate or screw cap four complete times. 
Then pull from a safe distance to unscrew the 
plate or cap. 

(6) T.Mi.Z.35. (a) Description. This pres- 
sure igniter has only been found in Tellermines. 
The brass body contains a fioating striker as- 
sembly. The striker head is stepped to fit a pro- 
jection on the spindle. This is a secondary safety 
device to keep the weight of the striker off the 
shear pin until the igniter is armed. A white 
mark with the word Sicher (safe) above it, and 
a red mark with the word Scharf (armed) above 
it are inscribed on the head of the igniter. When 
the screw head is turned so the red spot moves 
from the safe to the armed position, the projec- 
tion moves clear of the striker head. 

(b) Operation. In the mine the lower face of 
the guide compresses the ring situated above the 
adjusting collar. Pressure on the cover of the 
mine moves the body of the igniter down against 
the rubber on the collar and so exerts a force on 
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Reihsiinder West. ZDSCHN ANZ. 29. ZDSCHN .4NZ. 39. B.Z. N.B. Z. 29. 

Figure 89. — Friction Igniters. 
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Z.Z. 35. Z.U.Z.Z. 35. Z.u.Z.Z. 35 Mod. Z.Z. 42. 

Figure 90.— Pull Igniters. 
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T.MiZ. 42. T.Mi.Z. 43 SMi.Z. 35. 

Figure 91 (Continued). 
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top of the striker, shearing the pin. The striker 

then moves under the pressure of the spring. 

(c) To neutralize. If the mines have been 
subjected to blast, unscrew the igniter gently. 
Hold the igniter clear of the mine with the cap 
pointing away. Turn the red spot on the screw 
head from Scharf to Sicker. Fix the claw at- 
tached to the wire, or a similar improvisation, into 
the slotted end of the safety bolt, and press the 
safety bolt home. Replace the igniter in the mine, 
screwing it in hand tight. If the mines are known 
to be in good condition, turn the red spot from 
Scharf to Sicher, using a coin, not a screwdriver. 
Fix the claw attached to the wire into the slotted 
end of the safety bolt and press the bolt home. 




Figure 92. — Pressure Release Device E.Z. 44. 



c. Other Igniters. (1) Pressure Release 
Device, E.Z. 44 (Entlastungsziinder 44). (a) De- 
scription. This device is intended primarily for 
booby-trapping Tellermines. Any attempt to re- 
move the mine permits a plunger to rise, setting 
of? an 8-ounce charge of TNT-PETN. A weight 
of 10 pounds is sufficient to hold the device in 
the armed position, and a built-in clockwork, 
time-delay protects the person setting it from pre- 
mature detonation. The device is housed in a 
steel body crimped at the base. The operating 
mechanism fills one-half of the container, while 
the explosive occupies the remaining space. The 
operating mechanism includes the pressure re- 
lease assembly, including plunger, plunger spring, 
and striker retaining arm ; the clockwork mech- 
anism; and the firing assembly, including striker. 



striker spring, percussion cap, detonator holder, 
and detonator. 

(b) Operation. The clockwork mechanism is 
wound. A weight of at least 10 pounds is placed 
on the plunger. The safety bar is released, per- 
mitting the clockwork mechanism to function for 
IJ^ minutes with a loud buzzing sound, withdraw- 
ing the internal safety pin. The device now is 
armed. 

(c) To neutralise. Once this device is armed 
it cannot be neutralized. 

(2) Tilt Igniter, Ki.Z.43 (Kippsiinder 43). 
(a) Description. The tilt igniter is designed to 
fire whenever the tilt rod is moved in any direc- 
tion. This tilt rod is on top of the igniter, which 
contains a sliding pressure piece, pressure spring, 
hollow striker, striker spring, and two retaining 
balls. The detonator assembly includes percus- 
sion cap and detonator. An extension rod, 24^ 
inches long, is connected by pushing the sleeve 
over the tilt rod. 




Figure 93. — Tellcrmine with Tilt Igniter attached. 



(b) Operation. The igniter is armed by re- 
moving the safety pin. When the tilt rod is 
moved in any direction, the tilt-rod base is tilted 
inside the igniter body, de]iressing the pressure 
piece, thus freeing the striker. A lateral pres- 
sure of 15 to 23 pounds on the end of the tilt bar 
will fire the igniter. Use of the extension rod 
reduces the pressure needed to explode the igniter 
to 1J4 pounds. 

(3) S-Mine Igniter 44. (a) Description. 
This igniter is a combination push-and-pull type, 
with the standard German igniter thread. It can 
be used in mines and charges other than the S.Mi. 
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Figure 94. — Clockwork Long-delay Igniter (J-l'edcr 504). 



44. The steel case of the igniter contains a spring- 
loaded striker above a percussion cap and deto- 
nator socket. The striker protrudes through the 
top of the igniter. Two flat, winged, actuating 
pieces are held together at the top by a safety 
pin. Holes in these pieces serve for the attach- 
ment of trip wires. 

(b) Operation. The igniter is armed after the 
safety pin is withdrawn. A pressure of 21 
pounds on the wings of the actuating pieces, or 
an outward pull of 14 pounds on the trip wires, 
opens the winged actuating pieces sufficiently to 
release the striker and fire the percussion cap. 

(c) To neutralise. This igniter requires ex- 
treme care in neutralization. In place the igniter 
is completely covered, leaving only the wings ex- 
posed. Carefully locate the wings and remove 
enotigh earth to insert a safety pin or nail through 
the pin holes. If trouble is encountered in in- 
serting the pin or nail, the mine is dangerous 



and should be destro}'cri in place. Unscrevsr the 
igniter, lift the mine, and remove the detonator. 

(4) Clockwork long delay igniter {J-Feder 
504). This igniter is a clockwork mechanism 
that may be set to function at any desired delay 
from 10 minutes to 21 days. It is used for spe- 
cial demolitions. 

(5) Crush Type Chemical "Buck" Igniter. 
(a) Description. This igniter is a chemical, 
crush-actuated type, consisting of a thin metal 
drum, with circumferential grooves to reduce its 
resistance to vertical pressure. It contains a glass 
ampule half filled with acid, surrounded by a 
white, powdered, flash ccjmposition. It weighs 1 
ounce. 

(b) Operation. A moderate pressure on top 
of the igniter crushes llie metal drum and the 
glass ampule inside it. The acid pours into the 
white powder, and a flash results, setting off 
detonator and mine. 
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8. Bridging Equipment 

a. General. (1) Development. Apart from 
the introduction of a 60-ton type in the armored 

division bridging column, German bridging equip- 
ment has undergone few important changes since 
the beginning of the war. Standard types are not 
numerous ; particular emphasis is placed upon the 
construction of improvised bridges at the earliest 
possible stage of a river crossing. 

(2) Bridging operations. The initial stage of 
an assault crossing is carried out by storm boats. 
These may be supplemented by pneumatic boats 
supplied in three sizes. Once a bridgehead has 
been established, pneumatic boats play an impor- 
tant part, either in ferrying personnel and stores, 
or in construction of rafts and light bridges. 
The superstructure for these light bridges con- 
sists of standard timber members carried ready 
for construction. Ready made timber bridges 
for crossing dry gaps also are carried, and some 
engineer units carry a light box girder and 
ponton equipment known as bridging equipment 
"D". In the third stage of a river crossing, 
when the bridge is required for normal traffic of 
approximately 24 tons, bridges from the divisional 
bridging column are used. Of these, there are 
two types : bridging equipment "B", a ponton 
trestle bridge; and bridging equipment "K", a 
box girder bridge supported on pontons and tres- 
tles. A third type, bridging equipment "J", de- 
signed to accommodate the heavier German tanks, 
replaces the "K" equipment in armored divisions. 

(3) Heavy bridges. Heavier semi-permanent 
bridges includes the L.Z. bridge, a sectionalized, 
through-girder type which is launched from a 
roller bed ; the Herbert, with a girder superstruc- 
ture supported on large sectionalized pontons, and 
the "S" equipment, used for heavy traffic over 
wide rivers and consisting of a double-way super- 
structure on sectionalized pontons similar to those 
of the Herbert. Railway bridges are represented 
by the Roth-Wagner, Krupp, and Ungaw bridges. 

b. Boats Used in Rafting and Bridging. 

( 1 ) Small pneumatic boat. 

Length 9 feet 10 inches. 

Beam over-all 3 feet 9 inches. 

Weight 116 pounds. 

Capacity .3 armed men or 660 

pounds. 

(2) Pneumatic boat assault bridge. This 
bridge can be built in any lengths in a current 



up to 2^ knots and will carry infantry in single 
file. 

Weight of superstructure — 12.8 pounds per 
foot. 

Total weight of bridge — ^23.7 pounds per foot. 

(3) Medium pneumatic boat, (a) Description. 
These pneumatic boats can be used as supports 

for the standard German 2>4-ton, 4>4-ton, and 
9-ton rafts. The 2^4 -ton raft consists of two^ 
boats ; the 4^-ton raft has four boats in the form 
of two pairs in tandem, and the 9-ton raft has 
three pairs in tandem, 
(b) Characteristics. 

Length over-all 18 feet. 

Beam over-all 6 feet 1 inch. 

Weight 330 pounds. 

Crew 7 men. 

Capacity, not including 
crew 1.35 tons, 

(4) Motor boat. (a) Description. This 
craft is used primarily for pushing and towing 
rafts and bridge sections in bridging operations. 
It also can be used for river reconnaissance and 
barge towing. It is transported on a special 
two-wheel trailer, which is provided with gear 
so the boat can be launched and recovered di- 
rect from the trailer. The motor boat is a broad- 
beamed craft constructed of steel plates with 
copper-nickel rivets. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Length over-all 23 feet. 

Beam over-all 6 feet 7 inches. 

Depth amidships 4 feet. . 

Draught, fully laden ... 2 feet (approximately). 

Weight of boat un- 
loaded 2 tons (approximately). 

Capacity, when not 

towing 6 men, including crew, 

or 1.7 tons evenly dis- 
tributed on floor boards. 

Speed, towing tension 

1.4 tons Syi knots. 

Speed, towing tension 

1,900 pounds 7 knots. 

Capacity of fuel tank.. 33 gallons. 
Maximum running time 

on full tank 6 hours (approximately. 

(c) Engine. The boat is driven by a six- 
cylinder, Maybach-type, S5, water-cooled, gaso- 
line engine. 

Horsepower 80 at 1,400 rpm. 

Total engine capacity. . .7 liters (427 cubic inches) 
( approximately) . 

Maximum permissible 
revolutions in still 
water 1,400 rpnj. 
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(d) Trailer. The two-wheel trailer includes 
chassis, extensible tipping slipway, traveling 
cradles, winch, and hoisting cable. It has the 
following characteristics : 

Weight, unloaded 2yi tons. 

Length over-all 24 feet 9 inches. 

Length with boat 28 feet 6 inches. 

Length extended 32 feet 4 inches. 

Width over-all 6 feet 7 inches. 

Length of hoisting 

cable 49 feet 3 inches. 

Working party 6 men, 

(5) Storm boat, (a) Description. This boat, 
when in operation, is carried and launched by 
eight men, while four men are required to carry 
and install the motor. The boat is steered by 
pivoting the motor on the bracket which attaches 
it to the stern. The helmsman stands in the 
stern gripping two handles at the front of the 
motor. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Length 19 feet 9 inches. 

Beam 5 feet 2 inches. 

Depth amidships 2 feet 1 inch. 

Weight 475 pounds. 

Material Wood 

Crew 2 men. 

Capacity 7 men in addition to crew. 

Maximum speed, loaded. IS to 16 knots. 

Transport 3 boats with motors on 

special trailer. 

(c) Engine. This is a "mechanical oar" pro- 
pulsion unit : a propeller attached to a long shaft 
running through a casing bolted to the engine. 
The propeller revolves several feet behind the 



boat. 

Length 13 feet 6 inches. 

Width 2 feet 9 inches. 

Height .2 feet 

Weight (without oil 

and fuel) .375 pounds. 

Weight (with oil and 

fuel) 412 pounds. 

BHP 30. 

Cylinders 4, horizontally opposed. 

Running time on full 

tank lyi hours. 

Propeller . .* 3 blade, 10^ inches in 

diameter. 



(6) Large pneumatic boat. This is the largest 
of the three standard pneumatic boats and is 
generally used singly. 

Length over-all 26 feet. 

Beam over-all 9 feet 9 inches. 

Weight 637 pounds. 

Maximum buoyancy 13.5 tons. 

c. Ponton and Trestle Bridges. (1) 
Training ponton bridge, (a) Description. There 
is little evidence of this equipment being used 
operationally; it is thought to be kept for train- 
ing. There are two types of light ponton and 
trestle bridges: one with half pontons having 
a load capacity of 4 tons, and the other with 
double-ponton piers having a load capacity of 
Syi tons. The decking used for this bridge also 
is used in bridging and rafting with pneumatic 
boats. 

(b) Characteristics. 
Half ponton: 

Length 12 feet. 

Beam 5 feet. 

Depth 2 feet 6 inches. 

Superstructure : 

Timber with decking. 20 f eet hy 2 feet. 

Track width 8 feet 

Bay length 20 feet 

(2) Ponton and trestle bridge (Czech). This 
equipment consists of steel half pontons and 
center sections. Two types of bridges are built. 

(a) Roadways built on piers of one half pon- 
ton and one center section, with a capacity of 8.2 
tons and the following characteristics. 

Pier length: 

Half ponton 16 feet 

Center section 8 feet 

Beam •. 4 feet 6 inches. 

Track width 8 feet 

Bay length 21 feet 

(b) Roadway built on piers of two half pon- 
tons and one center section, with a capacity 16.5 
tons and the following characteristics: 

Track width 8 feet 

Bay length 21 feet. 

Complete pier: 

Width 4 feet 6 inches. 

Lenath 40 feet 
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Detail Type 1 

Type of bridge Footway on half pontons. 

Capacity Single file. 

Floating unit Timber of aluminum non'-revers- 

ible half pontons. 

Unit length 12 feet 9 inches (approximately). 

Unit beam 4 feet 6 inches (approximately). 

Superstructure Single decking strips. 

Track width 2 feet 1}4 inches. 

Bay length 22 feet 11^ inches. 



. Type 2 Type 3 

Bridge of two pier raft. Bridge of three pier 

4.5 tons. 5.9 tons. 

Two half pontons clipped together to make pier. 

25 feet 6 inches (approximately). 
4 feet 6 inches (approximately). 
Four decking strips. 

8 feet 6 inches. 
22 feet 11^ inches. 



raft. 



(4) Medium ponton 
(Briickengerdt T). 



and trestle equipment 



Detail 
How used 



Capacity 
Floating unit 

Length 
Beam 

Superstructure 

Track width 
Bay length 



Type 1 

Bridge with road bearers span- 
ning from center of one ponton 
to center of next ponton. 

4.5 tons. 

Timber reversible ponton with 

distinct bow and stern. 
29 feet 6 inches. 
5 feet 11 inches. 

Timber decking on six timber 

road bearers. 
8 feet 6 inches. 
22 feet 1^ inches. 



Type 3 
A three-pier raft. 



Type 2 

As in Type 1 but with an 
extra ponton in center of 
span. 

II tons. 10 tons. 

As for Type 1. 

Same as Type I. 
Same as Type 1. 
Timber decking on nine timber road bearers. 

Same as Type 1. 
Same as Type 1. 



(5) Heavy ponton and trestle equipment 
(Briickengerdt B). This is the standard com- 
bat equipment of the German Army. 



Detail 
Type of bridge 

Capacity 
Floating units 
Length 
Beam 

Superstructure 



Track width 
Bay length 
Capacity of 

Divisional 

Bridge Column 



Type 1 Type 2 

Roadway spanning from center of ponton 

center of ponton. Whole ponton piers. 
4.5 tons. 10 tons. 



Type 3 
to Two pier rafts 
half pontons. 
10 tons. 



Type 4 
Two pier rafts 
whole pontons. 
20 tons. 



Non-reversible steel or alloy pontons with upswept bows. 



49 feet 11 inches. 24 feet 11J4 

5 feet 9 inches. 
Steel 1 section road bearers with single timber decking. 



All types : 8 feet 6 inches. 
All types : 20 feet 9 inches. 



400 to 430 feet. 



250 feet. 



250 feet. 



inches. 49 feet 11 inches. 

5 feet 9 inches. 

12 road bearers with 
double decking and 
double raft con- 
nectors. 



170 feet. 
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Figure 95. — Small pneumatic boat. 




Figure 96. — Track bridge and medium pneumatic boat. 
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Figure 98. — L.Z. Bridge. 
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(6) Light timber bridges on fixed supports. 
(a) Folding single span foot bridges. This 
cqui])ment is made up of two single members, 
hinged together, and consisting each of two 3- 
inch round timber roadbearers supjjorting three 
cross bearers to which are wired two planks (9 
foot 10 inches by 10 inches by 3X' inches. This 
bridge is trussed by means of a timber strut a 
short distance off center and a system of ties. The 
total length of the bridge is 19 feet 8 inches. 

(b) Light tracked bridge. This is a Hght 
tracked timber bridge, constructed in two load 
ratings : 6 tons and 9.5 tons. It generally is 
supported l)y simple framed trestles, but if float- 
ing supports are needed the large pneumatic boat 
is used. The following tables give the cross 
sections of the roadbearers for varying spans 
and loads : 

Span 

Bridge 13 feet 16fcct6mches 30 feet 

6-toii 7x7 inches 8x7 inches 9x8 inches. 
9.5-ton 8x8 inches Qj^lx 8 inches lOj/S x 9^ inches. 

(7) 27-Ton heavy tracked bridge, (a) De- 
scription. This bridge is a variation of the light 



tracked bridge, with ,i capacity of 27 tons, it 
consists of two ba\'s and a s|)an of 29 feet 6 
inches. A single bcni framed trestle is used 
as a central su])port. 

(b) Components. 

Bri<lgc seats : 

Lcnfiili t.) feet. 

\\'i(hh i 1 inchi'S. 

IJepih ,S inches. 

Riimps . 

Length 5 iVi't. 

A\'i<Uh 4 feel 9 inelies. 

Ruadbearers : 

1-eiiglh 14 feet 9 inclies. 

W'idtli 7 inches. 

Dcplh 'I J inclies. 

Track secliiin; 

Length -I fi el 1 1 inclies. 

Width ii\cr-;ill 1 feel 9 inches. 

Useful width 4 feet 3 iiiehcs. 

Trestle : 

Capsill and 

firoiiiidsill : 

Length 1,^ feet. 

Width 7 inches. 

Depth H'/\! indies. 



mam 



. ir^itiiii »<i*"i«,tMr f!3K^ *" 




Figure 99.— Herbert Bridue. 
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d. Fixed 'Rridg?:s. (1) Small box girder 
( Briickengerat K). This equipment is capable of 
carrying heavy vehicles and light tanks over 
short gaps. It is essentially an assault bridge 
and can span gajis of 31 feet 6 inches, 47 feet 
3 inches, or 63 feet with box girders alone. The 
bridge always is built with three girders and 
has a carrying capacity of 27 tons. Trestles 
and pontons are su])plied to span wet or dry ga])s 
with a series of bridges. 

(2) Light sectional bridge {Lcichte. Z 
Briickc). This is a through bridge with a tim- 
ber roadway, aj)proxiniately 12 feet wide, slung 
between two main girders of braced steel panels 
8 feet 2 inches long and 7 feet 10 inches high. 
The normal bridge cannot span a gap greater 
than 147 feet 6 inches, and is rated over this 
and all lesser spans at 33 tons for tanks. With 
special undershmg bracing the span may be in- 
creased to 172 feet without altering its rating. 

(3) Herbert Bridge. This bridge is some- 
times called the "Italian Meccano Bridge". It 
is through-girder type with a 10-foot clear road- 
way. Each girder is constructed of steel lattice 
pyramids, made of angle iron and channel struts. 
The decking is of 6-inch timber plank. The Ger- 
man classification of this bridge is 18 tons over 
82 feet. This bridge also may be used in con- 
junction with trestles or pontons. 

e. Heavy Bridging ILquipment. / 42 and 
J 43 Bridging Equipment {Briickengerlit J 42 
and J 43). The / 42 equipment consists of 
steel box-girder sections, of which any number up 
to four can be bolted together to form a maxi- 
mum s])an of 64 feet. Each section is about 16 
feet 6 inches long. A decking of stout chesses 
is laid on these main bearers and held down by 
two similar box girders used as vibrants. The 
girders are launched over rollers. Trestles and 
four-section pontons are used as supports. The 
single track width of the bridge is believed to be 
13 feet 9 inches, but it also can be constructed 
in double track width. The / 43 bridge is a 
strengthened version of the / 42. 

9. Mechanical Equipment 

a. 6-ToN Mobile Crane fSd. Kfa. 9/1) 
(Drehkran Kraftivagcn 6 t.J. This crane is 
mounted on the chassis of the 18-ton semi-tracked 
vehicle (Sd. Kfz. 9). It has a telescopic jib 
mounted on a ball-bearing base, which permits a 
traverse of 180 degrees and an adjustment for 
ground slope up to 12 degrees in any direction. 



The jil) has two radii of operation according to the 
lifting capacity: 6 tons for the smaller radius 
and 4 tons for the larger radius. 

b. Wire Cutters. (1) l arge type. These 
cutters are a])proxiniately 2 I'ect in length and 
weigh 5 pounds. The two jaws of special steel 
are pivoted on iwr) links and operated by a pair 
of tubular steel handles. These are hinged to- 
gether and covered with insulated grii)s which 
are seemed bv terminal ca])^ and locking rings. 
A short pm acts as a sto]T 




l^ii/iirc 100.—i\'ir,\uttcrs. 

(2) Small /y/"c. These niiiers are 1 foot 4 
inches long and weigh 2-y4 pounds. There are 
minor variations in construction among samples 
manufactin-ed b_\- dittereiit tiiiiis. The general 
design is similar to that ni the large cutters, 
but the shape of the jaws i> dilTerent, one jaw 
being bent over in the fonn of a hook to aid in 
holding the wire. The handles have insulated 
grips. 

c. Blast "DKni. Rod. This equipment is de- 
signed for the ra])i(l productiun of small diameter 
vertical holes in llie ground for telegrajih poles 
or similar suj)iiorts. 'I'he ei|ui])nient includes a 
drive rod; two tal)iilar hand levers: a long, thin, 
metal rod; and a i»ropelleiil charge, safety fuze, 
and igniter. 
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Figure 101. — Electric cliain-saw. 



d. German Portaiu.k T'owek Saw s. ( 1 ) Light 
power scnv. (a) Dcscriplion. The main com- 
ponents are the gasoline motor with its gearing, 
the clutch, saw blade, and saw chain. The saw 
blade can be turned throus^h 90 degrees for 
horizontal or vertical cutting and is locked in 
position by a lever, 
(b) Characteristics. 
Weight including fuel.. Ill ])oun<ls. 
Effective length of 

blade 3 feet .1 inches. 

Rcvolijlion.s per minute. 2/i00. 

Speed of cutting chain. 21 feet ])cr second. 

Fuel consumption. . . . . A-yi to 2^ pints per hour. 

(2) Heavy pozvcr saw. (a) Description. 
This is similar to the light i^jwer saw. It is too 
heavy for hand use and is provided with three 
adjustal)le legs and a large bogie for wheeling 
into position. The saw blade can be swivelled 
about the axis of the chain drive wheel, as well as 
vertically of horizontally, 
(b) Characteristics. 
Weight including fuel.. 172 pounds. 
Effective length of 

blade 3 feet 3 inches. 

Revolutions per minute. 2, 300. 

Speed of cutting chain. 23 feet per second. 

Fuel consumption 2^ to 3 pints per hour. 



e. Electric Gi nikators and Klectrtc 
Power Tooks. fl) I'icJd (inicrating set. (a) 
Description. This fn Id generating set is used by 
German armj'- engineers in ni()l)ile workshops for 
power driven tonls. It is also used for charg- 
ing storage batteries. 

(b) ClHiraeteristics. 

Designaiiiiii MiLW-Iiiiioisats 220/380. 

\\'eiKht .^07 piiimds. 

Molor 1 cylinder, 2 stroke. 

Type of i^iueratiir. . ...'\(.". 

Kilowatts 6. 

Volts 2Jn/3.W. 

(2) Cerniau elcclr'w Iwn-spced drill. This 
machine is used for boring holes in the con- 
structioti of inii)roviM (l bridges. The drill nor- 
mally uses its own drtaclialile inonnting but, for 
boring wood, it may be held by hand. The drill 
consists of a .^0-cycli- AC motor, consuming 800 
watts, fitted with a Morse ta])er sleeve and a 
two-speed gear box giving 200 to 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

f. German T'ii.f, Drtvkrs. (1) Field Pile- 
Driving Frame ]9.-!'K (a) Description. This 
equipment consists of a guide mast with a double 
block at the top, sui)]")orted on a base by two 
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hack stays. For pile-driving from land the frame 
is mounted on four wheels. These wheels are 
replaced by beams when pile-driving is carried 
on from a raft. A two-drum, hand winch serves 
to raise and lower the pile driver. The following 
can be operated on the frame : 
(b) Characteristics. 

Three-piece band- 
operated monkey 440 foot pounds. 

Compressed air pile 
driver 360 foot pounds. 

Compressed air pile 
driver 1,440 foot pomids, 

Diesel pile driver 092 foot pounds. 

Diesel pile driver 1,323 foot jMHinds. 

(2) Pneumatic pile driver (360 foot poitinis). 
(a) Description. The main components are a 
stationary part, consisting of the piston, pistcni 
rod, and piston base; a moving part (monkey) 
consisting of driving block, cylinder, and screw- 
in cylinder head ; a spring-loaded clamping de- 
vice, and a gtiide for use with the pile-driving 
frame 39. The driver is the fast hitting type and 
attains its high rate because the acceleration of 
the movitig portion is due not only to its own 
weight but also to the compressed air operating 
downwards on an internal flange at the base of 
the bore of the cylinders. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Weight of monkey 121 pounds. 

Cylinder base 2.5 inches. 

Stroke 1 foot S>s inches. 

Force per blow 360 foot pounds. 

Striking rate 105 per minute. 

(3) Pneumatic pile driver (1.440 foot pounds). 
(a) Description. This pile driver is similar to 
the lighter one, but it has a heavier monkey 
and a longer stroke. This driver is the free 
falling type. The monkey is lifted up by coin- 
pressed air, falls freely onto the base plate, and 
gives up its kinetic energy to the pile after cover- 
ing a stroke of little more than a yard. 

(b) Cliaracterisfics. 

Weight of monkey 448 pounds. 

Cylinder base 39io inches. 

Stroke 3 feet Zy^ inches. 

Force per blow 1,440 footpounds. 

Striking rate 54 per minute. 

(4) Diesel pile driver (992 foot pounds). 
(a) Description. The main components are the 
piston with anvil, the motikey, the guide tubes, 
the headpiece, and the fuel tank. This diescl 
pile driver works on the two-stroke principle : 
an explosion takes place on each hitting stroke. 
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The required ignition temperature is reached 
through the compression of the air trapjied be- 
tween the top of the falling piston and the 
monkey. 

(b) Characteristics. 

Weight of monkey 980 pounds. 

Total weight 2,100 pounds. 

Stroke 4 feet 7 inches. 

Striking rate 50 per minulc. 

(5) Heavy diesel pile dri^'er. 
(a ) Cliaractcrislics. 

W'cifjhl of monkey 1,100 pnniids. 

Cylinder base S'.: ituhes. 

Stroke 7 feet J?n inches, 

Kncrjr.v per bl(j\v S,255 loot jioiinds. 

Striking rate .^0 per minute, 

g. \\'ati-:u .Sfprr.v ,\xi) \\'\ri-n PukiT'Icvtiox. 
(1 ) Portable liaversack filler. 'i'liis filter, 
is.sued on a company basis, is a standard item of 
equipment in the Liirman Ai'iiiy. Performance 
is said to be from 22 to .^.^ gallons of water 
per hour, according to the auKiunt of solid inatter 
in suspension. Allhfitigh the ,'icli(jn of the filter is 
purely one of clarilication, it is claimed by tlie 
Germans that it effectively will treat "naturally" 
contaminated water, that is water in which corpses 




Pxcjiirc 102. — llaz'i'rsarl: water filler. 



have been lying. However, it will not rid the 
water of objectionable smell, nor is it effective 
against water ef)niainiiig clu-iiiical agents or sub- 
stances in ,so!ulion. 
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Future 101. — Electric chain-.uiiv. 

d. German Portable Power Saws. ( 1 ) /./(///^ e. Elkctric Ckm rators and Et.ectric 

power saiu. (a) Description. The main com- Powkr Tools. (1) l-'icld generating set. (a) 

ponents are the gasohne motor with its gearing, Desert (^tion. This fn lil .t^eiuTating set is used by 

the clutch, saw blade, and saw chain. The saw German army engiiien s in mobile workshops for 

blade can be turned through 90 degrees for power driven tools. It is also used for charg- 

horizontal or vertical cutting and is locked in ing storage batteries, 

position by a lever. ^^^^ Charaetcrisrus. 

(h) Charactcristies. Dc.i.na.i..,, v,,,./,/,,,.,,.,/. -fl/m 

Weight including fuel.. Ill iiouii.k. ^^-.-^^^^ 

EfTccl.ve length of , stroke. 

f"'^ ^ ""^'''•*«- Tvpe of u..H-r.itnv \C. 

Revolutions per minute. 2,600, .. ^ 

_ , ^ ' . , . ' - , Kilowatts (). 

hpced of cutting chain. 21 feet per second. Volts "0/^30 

Fuel consumption 1^4 to pint.s per hour. 

(2) Heavy pozver saw. (a) Description. (2) German eleetrie ti>.-o-sl^eed drill. This 
This is similar to the light power saw. It is too machine is used for boring holes in the con- 
heavy for hand use and is provided with three struction of imjirovisi d bridges. The drill nor- 
adjustable legs and a large bogie for wheeling mally uses its own detachable mounting but, for 
into position. The saw blade cati be swivelled boring wood, it may be held by hand. The drill 
about the axis of the chain drive wheel, as well as consists of a 50-cycle AC motor, con.suming 800 
vertically of horizontally. watts, fitted with a Morse taper .sleeve and a 

(b) Characteristics. two-speed gear box giving 200 to 400 revolu- 

Weight including fuel.. 172 pounds. tions per minute. 

Effective length of {.German Pilk Dkivi.rs. (1) Field Pile- 

blade 3 feet 3 inches. t-i ■ • r m-m r \ i-, -^j- t-i • 

Revolutions pern,in„te.2,300. ^''"'"^ ^'^^ Dcscr,ptwn. This 

.Speed of cutting chain. 2,1 feet per second. equipment consists of a giiide ma.st with a double 

Fuel consumption 2 }^ to 3 pints per hour. block at the top, .su])]iorted on a base by two 
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Fiyurc 103. — Tiihc well set leilh 



(ifiws.iiirtcs. 



(2) Cerwan Tube Well 1937 Pattern, z^'ith 
Aceessories "A" and "W. 'J'his tube well is a 
suction pump capable of lifting water from a 
depth of 26 feet. Accessory "A" extends the 
(lei)lh to about 33 feet. Accessor\- jK'fiiiiis 
the puni]) to Ijc used ftjr ]>umi:)iii<j stnM'ace water. 

h. Markings of Cylindkrs of Tndustuiai, 
Casks. The Germans alwa^-s stamp tlie t\|)e of 
gas their cylinders contain into tbe metal itself 
as gui(U' in case the paint should chani;e color or 
disai)])ear throu!,di weathering. 



Cylinder 
color 

Green 
Yellow 
(bay (with 
red band) 
Gray 
Not given 



German name 

IVasscrstoff 
Sauersiofj 
StickstojJ 
Asetylcn 
Pro fan 

Prcssluft 
Kohlcii Sliiirc nr 
Kohlen Dioxid 
Sehurfel Dio.rid 
Clilormethxl 



f.juilish name 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Acetylene 

I'ropane 

Compressed air 
Carbon dioxide 

Snlphur dioxide 
Methvl chloride 



i. I'^ARi'ir .Mo\iN(; I'm-ii'MKNT. Trench plozvs. 

Small and lai'L^'e iix-iuli jiluw-s are used In' the 
( ierman Army. Tbe -mall trt'ncb j)1(j\v consists 
iif a double ])lo\vshare on the hooked end of 
a girder wbicb is sii] '] « o-u-tl on a Iwo-wheeled 
trailer ;iiid lowed bebmd a semi-lracked vehicle. 
The large pluw consists of the plow, anchor, pul- 
1('\ assemblv. tow wire, .-md su])port. 

j. Air ( 'o \i I'Rissoi;' wd I'.vi rMA'rrc Tools. 
(1 ) Sinker nnlc iirill.< Tbere are two tv])es of 
sinker rock drills used bv the ( iermrui Army: the 
"D" handle and tbe T" liandlt' types. Both, 
judged by American standards, fall into the light- 
weight class (40 to .^n pounds). These tools are 
similar in de-iL;n but ibe internal parts are not in- 
terch.'mgeabli-. ISoib nl tbicse rock drills can be 
u.sed by atlaching .American standard air lines 
with the iniiver.sal con])liiig used on the German 
drills. 

(2) German l-.M.A. Air Compressor, (a) 
I'.nr/iiie. This is a fnnr-cylinder gasoline engine 
with magneto ignition. Tbe horseiiower rating is 
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Figure 104. — F.M.A. Air Compressor. 



27 at 950 revolutions per minute. The main 
shaft is connected to the compressor by a single 
disc clutch with a rotating collar and a manual 
engaging lever. There are two v^rater pumps, one 
attached to the engine and one to the conijiressor. 

(b) Compressor. The compressor is a two- 
cylinder, single-stage mechanism. The operating 



pressure is presumed lo be approximately 90 

pounds per square inch. The air lank is of un- 
usual design. It consists of llnee short .sections 
of steel tubing welded into a "\'" shape with 
the open ends sealed off. Tlii- ;iir lank is used 
as the base for mounting iln- engine and com- 
pressor. 
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Section VI. CHEMICAL WARFARE 
EQUIPMENT 

I. General 

The German military organization is thorough- 
ly prepared for chemical warfare. Germany's 
chemical industry is highly developed; equipment 
and stocks of war gases in storage and produc- 
tion are ample, and adequate well trained per- 
sonnel are available. Offensively or defensively, 
the German Army is in a position to wage chemi- 
cal warfare at any time. Unusual activity in re- 
search and manufacture has taken place in (jer- 
man chemical plants since the beginning of the 
war, and from time to time movements of war 
gases from one area to another have been re- 
ported. Military depots are believed to be amply 
stocked with gas sliells of all calibers. Construc- 
tion of anti-gas shelters in German cities, issue of 
gas masks to civilians, and a constant examination 
and replacement of gas mask canisters have been 
regularly carried out. 




Figure 105. — German gas mask, GM 30. 



TM-E 30-451 

2. Defensive Equipment 

a. Gas Masks. { 1 ) General. Mosr GTman 
gas masks are of the snout type, in which the 
canister is connected directly to the facepiece. 
Tvpes GM 30 and GM 38 arc in general use, and 
in addition to the standard masks there are several 
special types. Generally, ( icnnan gas masks pro- 
vide good protection against the common war 
gases, and fair ijrolection against such gases as 
arsine, hydrocyanic acid, and cyanogen chloride, 
'("he (iermans also have three types of gas masks 
for horses and one fur dogs. 

(2) Gas ma.sk, G.M 30. The facepiece is of 
four-layer, field gray fabric, with a suede leather 
fitting band, a leailu r chin sujjport, and plastic 
eyepieces. The head harness has seven points 
of attachment. There is a cotton strap for sus- 
jiending the mask fnon the neck in an alert posi- 
tion. Some GM 30 laccijieccs are fitted with an 
adapter for microphone. 




Figure 106. — German I I: II ami l-'F. 42 Canisters (larger 
w I he IF. 42). 



Canisters normally used with this mask are the 

FE 41 and the FF'. 12. The I'E II canister is 
drum-sha])ed and ])aintcd green. It measures 
Z'/i inches by 43^4 inches in diameter and weighs 
11.9 ounces. It is l)eing replaced by the FE 42, 
the canister of which is the newest and most ef- 
ficient of the service canisters. Externally, it is 
similar to the FE IF but is larger and heavier, 
measuring 31-2 inches high by 4^4 inches in diam- 
eter, and weighing 16.3 ounces. 

The standard carrier is a corrugated cylindrical 
metal case with a hinged cover and cotton carrier 
straps. It is painted drab, field gray, or blue- 
gray. Parachutists are provided with a padded, 
canvas, satchel-type carrier, having a snap fas- 
tener at the top and a zipjjer along one side. 

(3) Gas mask, GM 3<S. This mask began re- 
placing the GM 30 in 1938. It is similar in de- 
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riyiirc 107. — German gas mask, GM 38. 
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sign, but tl svnlliolic rublxT 

has a rubber fitting band and a >niipler head har- 
ness with only five jioints of ailaebincnt. 'Jhc 
same canisters and carrier are used with this 
mask as with the CM SO. 

(4) Ctis- mask, ca7ui!ry. The faccpiece is of 
conventional tjerman constniclinn, similar in most 
resi)ects to that of the CM .-^0. It lias a hose-tube 
asseniblv, a]iprox-imatrl\- 17 inchi s Iniig, tor con- 
necting canisier to faceplcce. Tlic brownish-gray 
canister has a generallv elli])tical cross-section, 
and measures 8'j inches hiyh h\- 4~s inches bv 



2 1 inches. Its 



'lit is 27./ iiiiiiccs. The face- 



Fifjure 108. — German optical gas mask. 
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piece carrier is ]ight\vei.ght duck, and measures 
20 inches long bv S inchc< wide al the u|)pcr end. 
Its sides are ta])ered lo a width n{ about 3 inches 
throughout the 9-inch hose ])orlion. The canister 
carrier, of dark brown saddle h adier. tits stntgly 
over the canister and is attacbe<l (o the Imscr end 
of the faccpiece carrier. 

(^) Gas mask, optical. The faccpiece, made 
of leather, has rfiund. glass e\e])ieces. held in 
]>lace by .screw-type adapters. The inler|)upillary 
distances of cye])ii-ces mav be \aried by means 
of an adjustable screw. A hrjse-lnbe connects the 
facepicce to the canister which is carried over 
the shoulder. In the left cheek ot' the faccpiece 
is an adapter for a micro])hone. Standard canis- 
ters, as well as carbon monoxide canisters, may 
be used with this faccpiece. The carrier is a rec- 
tangular metal box. 

(6) Ca.<; mask, o.vygcn hrealh'nui set. This is 
a self-contained, oxygen-hreathiiig apparatus, ef- 
fective for somewhat over an Imnr. The face- 
piece is of the usual service tyiK-. The carrier is 
a metal knapsack, designerl to rest on the user's 
back. It contains an alkali canister, ;in oxygen 
bottle, a valve, and a breathing bag with two 
breathing tubes, an "in"' and an '"out". The 
mechanism operates antomalicallv f)ti breathing. 
The apparatus is designed ffir u^-e in cellars, dug- 
outs, gun turrets, and ship hold> in the presence 
of high concentrations of toxic gas, such as car- 
bon monoxide. 

(7) Plastic emergency hreatliiiic/ (/cz'icc. This 
is an emergency breathing device enabling a 
canisier to be used without a faccpiece. Made 
of either transparent or yellow i)lastic, it consists 
of a circular piece to which are attached a tube 
for mouthpiece and a T-bar for chin rest. The 
circular piece is threaded inleinall\' to receive 
standard German canisters. A nose clip is al- 
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lachecl lo the circular piece by a cord, which also 
may serve to hold the device in an alert position. 
Apparently intended for protection against rapidly 
acting gases in sndden concentration, it can be 
put into use in less than 5 seconds. Its existence 
may ])arlly explain why the German soldier is 
supposed to carry a spare canister. 

(8) Gas mask, combat engineers. This is a 
Icatlier helmet, with a leather drop curtain fitted 
with eyepieces. Tlie curtain normallv is rolled 
up, but it may be dropped quickly over the face 
and held in place by a tape tied around the back 
of the head and neck. Flat filters cover (he nose 
and mouth, possilily to provide limited, but speedy, 
protection against transient high gas concentra- 
tions. The face also would be protected against 
incendiary or corrosive materials. 

(9) Gas mask, Iicachvoiind. Designed for men 
with headwounds, this is a hood made of sheet 
rubber, with one oval window large enough to see 
out of with both eyes. It is provided with inlet 
and outlet valves and a fitting to receive the 
standard canisters. The carrier is a metal case. 

(10) Gas mask, carbon monoxide. The Ger- 
mans have several types of special canisters which 
])rovide very good protection against carbon 
monoxide. These canisters arc attached to the 
normal facepieccs by means of long hose-tubes. 
The canisters normally are larger and heavier 
than the standard cani.sters. An example is the 
CO FB 38 canister, measuring 11 inches high 
by 5 inches in diameter and weighing 5.2 ])ounds. 

(11) Gas mask, horse, (a) Mode! 3,^. This 
is a black rubber facepiece which fits over the 
nostrils and upper Jaw. The bottom of the face- 
piece is reinforced to provide a biting pad. On 




/■if/iirc 109 —German CO FB 38 Canislcr for protection 
(ujainst carbon mono.vidc. 




Fif/iirc I UK- -(icrnhin linrsc fit!.\- >iHh\k, I'lP. 41. 




I'iiiurc 111.- (icniniu dini lyi/.v mask 41. 

each side of the face])ieke is a canister, and on 
the front is an outlet \al\i'. Xear the top of each 
side, in the rear of die i'ace|)iece, are two heavy 
metal buckles for attaching the head harness. 
I'he canister, drum-shaped and painted green, 
measures a])])roximatel\- 2.1 inclies high by 5 
inches in diameter. 

(b) Model 11. This d insists of a pair of hol- 
low cones with large slnis near the a]icx, each 
with an outlet valve in die base and a threaded 
side ojK'uing inin wliicli :i lial raiiislei- is screwed. 
The cones are ])laced up the nostrils of the horse 
and held in place by a harness over the head. 

(c) Damp mask. Moil, I 11. Tliis consists of a 
large paper-fabric bag wiili jjadded lip and biting 
pad to fit over the upper jaw. Before it is used, 
the mask must be impre.Ljnated with a special salt 
solution. 

(12) Gas Mask 41. ili'ii. The {aee])ieee, of a 
black, rul)ber-lil<e coni]Mnnd, is made in four 
sizes. It has circular cvfi licccs, ;i valve assembly 
in the nose, and a cani^ier <in each side. The 
head harness consi.sts oi a thr-oal stra]), a fastener 
strap, and four head straps. The valve assembly 
consists of an air inlet knob and an outlet valve. 
The canister of thin green-i)ainted metal, is 2 
inches high by 3l4 inches in diameter. The car- 
rier is a brown canvas h.iversack with a shoulder 
sling. 
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b. Protective Clothing. (1) General. For 
troops there are the impermeable light and heavy 
protective suits and several types of protective 
capes. No impregnated clothing has been re- 
ported. There are leggings and protective covers 
for horses, and leggings and gas clothing for dogs. 

(2) Light protective suit. This suit consisting 
of boots, shorts, gloves, and a neck cover, is made 
of a fabric coated with a synthetic rubber 
(opanol). Components of the normal suit vary 
in color from grayish-green to dark blue-gray, 
with light tan or khaki for tropical use. Boots 
are rubber soled. The gloves are of either elbow 
or shoulder length. In some cases shorts have a 
bib in front. When deemed necessary, an extra 
pair of shorts may be used to protect the upper 
part of the body. The suit is carried in a small 
case of the same material. 

(3) Heavy protective suit. This comprises a 
jacket with hood, pants of the over-all type, 
gloves, and boots. Jacket and pants are made of 
fabric coated on both sides with gray rubber. 
Boots of knee length, are of heavy black rubber. 
Gloves are of gray or black molded rubber. 

(4) Protective sheet. This rectangular sheet 
is approximately 78 inches long and 48 inches 
wide. It may be made of paper, opanol-coated 
fabric, or nylon. 

(5) Eyeshields. Made of celluloid-type mate- 
rial, these consist of four separate sections sewed 
together to form an eyeshield with side panels. 
The eyeshield — two amber or green and two 
colorless — are carried in a green fabric case. 

(6) Horse cover. Made of an impermeable 
opanol-coated fabric, black inside and tan out- 
side, this cover is in two halves, one for the right 
side and one for the left. Each half is rectangu- 
lar, 62 inches long and 45 inches wide. On the 
front end is a sleeve-like projection of double 
thickness to fit over the leg. The cover is de- 
signed to protect the underbelly parts of the horse. 

(7) Horse legging. Sleeve-like in shape, of 
gray or green rubberized fabric, it is made in two 
sizes to fit front and hind legs. 

(8) Horse goggles. These comprise a pair of 
plastic eyepieces trimmed with leather, held to- 
gether by an adjustable cloth strap, with another 
cloth strap attached to the outside of each eye- 
piece. A red line on one eyepiece, and a blue 
line on the other, apparently are to mark the 
right and left eyepieces. 




Figure 112.— Gloves, German heavy protective clothing. 




Figure 113. — Pants, German heavy protective clothing. 




Figure 114. — Jacket, German heavy protective clothing. 
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SMOKE VEHICLE { Sd. Kf z. 1 1/1 ) GAS- DETECTION VEHICLE ( Sd. Kfz. 10/1 ) 

Figure 115. — Decontamination TcliicU's. 
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(9) Gas Clothing 41 for dogs. This consists 
of a hood and suit, to which are sewed rubher 
footcovers. Suit and hood are made of thin, field- 
gray, impregnated fabric. Tlie suit, made in 
three sizes, is carried inside the facepiece of the 
dog gas mask. 

(10) Dog Legging 41. This is made of rubber 
in only one size and consists of foot and leg parts, 
fitted with fastening strajis. 

c. Deconta .MI NATION. (1) Equipment, (a) 
Moliilc dccoutauiincition plant. This plant for the 
decontamination of clothing and equipment may 
take the form of motor trucks mounting a water- 
tube boiler for the ra])id generation of steam, a 
a steam chamber, and a drying chamber. 

(b) Vehicle for decontamination of personnel. 
A six-wheeled motor vehicle fitted with a large 
box body which contains bathing facilities for 
150 men per hour. Completely equi])ped, it 
weighs about 9 tons. 

(c) Vehicle for decontamination of clothing. 
A six-wheeled vehicle fitted with a large closed 
l.iody which is equi])])ed with a boiler, fans, and 
water tanks. Completely equipped, it weighs 
about 9.7 tons. 

(d) Light decontamination vehicle. This ojien, 
semi-tracked, 1-ton motor vehicle, equii)ped with 
a distributing hopper on the rear, carries about 
1,675 pounds of bulk decontaminant and 16 de- 
contamination canisters (22 poimds) for u.se by 
hand. 

(e) niter for decontamination of tvater. The 
apparatus consists of two parts: the fiUcr jiroixT 
and a tank containing water for cleaning tlie 
filter. Both arc of sheet iron covered with enamel. 
The filter ]-)ro])er is a tall, cylindrical tank filled 
with activated charcoal. 

(f) Deeontaniination ploiv. This is a large, 
fisb-hook-sba])ed, ditching ])low. mounted on a 
two-wheeled carriage with ])neumalic tires. Over- 
all length is 1 1 feet 6 inches ; over-all width is 6 
feet 1 inch. The plow produces a furrow 20 
inches wide. 

(g) Decontamination pump. This is a metal 
stirrup pump, approximately 24 inches in length, 
with about 9 inches of rubber hose. 

(h) Decontamination catiistcrs. These canis- 
ters consist of metal cylinders, 6.7 inches high 
by 3.3 inches in diameter, and a quadrangular 
metal or cardboard container, 14.6 inches high by 
8.2 inches wide. Each has a perforated screen 
in the top for sprinkling the contents, normally 
I.osantin, on a contaminated surface. 



(2) Dccontaminaiits. (a) Losantin. This 
high quality, stabilized, wiiiii- bleach powder is 
used for decontamination nf standard bhster 
gases. It is packed in steel drums of 55 and 110 
pounds capacity. 

(b) Decontaminant 40. Tliis is a fine white 
or pale cream p(jwder, packed in steel drums 
holding 132 jxmnd.-. !;spre:ally designed for 
nitrf)gen must;irds, it is also .i pdwcrful decon- 
taminant fur all lili^tcr ga>cs. 

(c) Decontaminant X. A imwdi-rrd or llakt'd 
white solid. su])])lied in wiiiHi(.'n boxes of 175 
pounds capacity, this is a snlistituti- for Decon- 
taminant 40, which is difficuh and expensive to 
produce. 

id) Weapon deconlannnalion agent. This in- 
dividual issue is a small l)ottlc of liquid agent in a 
dark brown, bakeiite container. It is used for 
the decontamination of small arms and individual 
equipment. 

(e) Weapon deccntaminaliiig agent set. This 
is a company isstie. It co^si.■-l^ ot' two butlK-s of 
liquid in a cardbuard contaiinr 14 inches high 
l,)y 4.7 inches in diameter, i lie red-ca])])ed bottle 
contains the decontaminating .igent. ;md the black- 
capjH'd bottle Contains ;i snb-i:inee to counteract 
the corrosion caused by the agi ni. 

(f) Horse decontamination canister. A quad- 
rangular cardboard box, with a jierforatcd screen 
at one end, ty])e 40 holds alxuit 20 ounces of de- 
contaminant. It is intended for a team of horses; 
type 41 which holds on!}- about 10 ounces is 
designed for an individual borse. The canister 
is carried in the horse gas-mask carrier. 

(g) ^^<'!l decontamination eanislcr 42. 'i'his is 
a quadrangular cardl)oard box holding about 10 
ounces of decontaminant. 

d. Pu(rrK( "iivi-. Aia-.XTS. < 1 ) I.osantin. Ten 
tablets of Losantin are issued in pia^tic lio.xes for 




1-ii/iire I !o.- -(I'rniiuii <itt;i!iiir ,-yi- satz'c. 
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decontamination of the skin. Adhesive strips 
of different colors indicate the year of manufac- 
ture. The issue is four boxes to a soldier, but 
reports state that it is being replaced by Protective 
Ointment 41. 

(2) Protective Ointment 41. This is issued in 
bottles, with six swabs in an orange bakelite con- 
tainer, for decontamination of the skin. 

(3) Alkaline eye salve. This is a creamy 
white salve in either a metal foil tube or a white 
jar. It is used for the treatment of eyes con- 
taminated with blister gases. 

(4) Inhalant ampoules and swabs. Five in- 
halant ampoules and six swabs are packed in a 




Figure 119. — German inhalant ampoules and svahs. 



green metal liox. The ampoules are for inliala- 
tion upon exposure to toxic smokes, and the 
swabs are for wijiing off liquid blister gases. 

e. Gas Detectors. (1) Detector pou'der. 
This is ochre or pink powder which changes color 
in contact with certaitT war gases in liqnifl form. 
The pink powder is reported to be obsolescent. 
Either a detector canister or a detector pump is 
used to spread the powder. 

(2) Carbon Monoxide Detector Paper 42. Two 
bottles of testing liquid, 400 detector papers, and 
one holder for the detector paper comprise this 
set. When moistened with the testing liquid, the 
paper changes color in the presence of carbon 
monoxide. 

(3) Arsine detector paper. This equipment 
is packed in a cardboard box, containing 100 bot- 
tles of detector paper and 30 holders for the de- 
tector paper. Each booklet which holds 10 sheets 
is inclosed in airtight packing. Arsine in the air 
changes the color of the paper. 

(4) Detector Canister 42. This metal cylinder, 
with a perforated screen in one end, holds about 
4 pounds of detector powder. 

(5) Gas detector. This is for detection of 
gas vapors. It comprises an air-sampling pump 



in a metal holder and five ty])es of testing tubes 
in a metal carrier. 

(6) Carbon monoxide detector set. (a) Army 
type. This consists of a field gray, wooden box, 
containing an air pump, 32 detector tubes, a tube 
holder, and accessories. 

(b) Commercial type. Essentially, this con- 
sists of an air pump and detector tubes in a metal 
cylindrical carrier. Though a commercial detector, 
it is used in army fortifications. When air con- 
taining carbon monoxide is drawn through a tube 
from either set, the contents of the tube changes 
color. 

(7) Gas detector equipment set. This consists 
of a metal carrier containing an air ptimp, a few 
detector tubes of each t\pe, arsine detector paiier. 
a small detector canister, and accessories. 

(8) Spray detector cards. These still pa])er 
cards, packed 20 to a carton, are coated on both 
sides with a paint containing a dye which changes 
color iia contact with liquid blister gases. 

(9) Detector powder pump.. This is a ribbed, 
sheet-metal box container having an internally 




Figure 120 — German ga.f detector .Kt. 




Figure 121. — German detector poieder pump. 
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figure 122. — German gas detector and sampling kit. 

I)uilt pump, with a handle on one end and an ad- 
justable spraj' nozzle on the other. 

(10) Gas detector and sampling kit. This 
aluminum chest contains six sample bottles, four 
small detector canisters, war gas warning cards, 
spray detector paper, and accessories. 

(11) Detector paint. This paint contains a 
(l_\ e which changes color in contact with certain 
licjuid war gases. It is used to make smears on 
surfaces for detection of war gas spray. 

(12) Gas detector for fortifications. A metal 
case contains an electric motor, air pumps, six 
pairs of metal and glass detector tubes, seatings 
for the tubes, and necessary connections for draw- 
ing air through all of the tubes at the same time. 



(13) Field laboratory. This laboratory in- 
cludes equipment for testing for war gases, in 
addition to necessary equipment for accomplish- 
ing its main function of food and drug analysis. 

(14) Gas detection vehicle. This is an open, 
semi-tracked, 1-ton veiiicle used for carrying gas 
detection personnel and their equipment. 

f . Miscellaneous. ( 1 ) Ear plugs. These 
are square tablets of yellow wax, packed six in a 
metal box, fur protection of men with damaged 
ear drums. 

(2) Anti-dim disc This occurs in sets of 
two. The disc, 2.3 inches in diameter, has one 
side coated with gelatin. It is fitted over the in- 
side of the eyepieces, with the gelatin-coated side 
next to the wearer's eyes. The gelatin rapidly ab- 
sorbs moisture and prevents fogging of the eye- 
pieces. 

(3) Anti-dim sheet. This is an oval celluloid- 
type disc to fit over the window of a headwound 
gas mask to prevent foLjging. The disc is believed 
to have one side coated with gelatin. Teh discs 
are packed in a tin box. 

(4) Gas nuuk tester. This includes a rec- 
tangular chest containing an electric motor, a 
pressure gage, a head- form for the gas mask face- 
piece, and accessories. 

(5) Canister testing apparatus. This is a port- 
able tester in a wooden case. The case contains 
a pump, a canister resistance gage, and acces- 
sories. 





Figure 123. — German gas mask testing equipment. 
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l-iytirc 124. — Gas -u;arniiiy finii set. 

(9) CoUccih'c profrclor. Tin's is installed in 
air raid shelters and other iixt'l installations. It 
consists of a pump, eiilior cKetrically or hand 
driven, a mechanical canister, a cbemical canister, 
and necessary connections for drawing outside 
air through the canisters. 

(10) Gas protcclivc ca.s'c for f^u/roiis. This is 
a case of four coinpartnienis, <.acli with an inlet 
tuhe and filter. 

3. War Gases 

a. ("iKXKK.M.. Cernian war t;ases. generally 
speaking, have retained tln ii- W I'l ld War 1 classi- 
fication. However, "crosses" ai < hrlirved to have 
heen superseded by the terms "rini^s" or "bands" 
for purposes of nonKnclaturt-. 'I"br appearemce 
of the /•"£ 12 canister suggest^ that the Ciermans 
are aware of the jiotentialities of hydrocyanic 
acid (AC), cyanof^en chloride i C'K ) and arsine 
(SA). Tests show that this canister affords fair 
protection against these gases, 'i"he (rernians are 
known to favor the combination of gases. Thus, 
a vesicant toxic smoke is a coniliination of "bhie"- 
and "yellow"-hand gases, and the nature of the 
chemical filling would be indicatcfl by two bands 
of the corresponding colors, "lircen" and "yel- 
low" bands would indicate a choking gas with 
vesicant properties. A double "yellow" band 
would indicate a vesicant gas of enhanced per- 
sistence. 



(6) Gas alarm device. This is a whistling 
cartridge which is fired from a signal pistol. It 
rises about 50 feet, giving off either a whitish or 
green light and emitting a high-pitched whistle 
audible for about 400 yards. 

(7) Anti-gas patJnvay material. This strong 
paper, impregnated with a tar-like substance, is 
prepared in rolls, approxitnately 4 feet wide and 
,S5 yards long. It is stated to be of sufficient 
strength to allow 200 men to cross a contaminated 
area in safety. 

(8) Gas learning flag set. This is a pistol- 
shaped case containing 20 L-shaped iron rods, 20 
warning flags (yellow with black skull and crossed 
bones imjirinted), and a roll of yellow marking 
ta]H'. 




I'untrc 125. — Set of German collective protectors. 
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h. Nitrogen Mustards. In acklilinn to the 
more or less standard agents, there is documen- 
tary evidence to show that the Germans possess a 
nearly odorless jjas designated as "Green Band I." 
Tt is only one of several gases with like character- 
istics that may be referred to as "nitrogen mus- 
tards." 

Generally speaking, the nitrogen mustards are 
either liquids or low-melting solids, pale yellow 
to colorless, and are practically odorless. Their 
volatility varies, some l)eing less volatile than 
mustard gas and some more volatile. They are 
fairly readily h3-drolyzed by water, but the prod- 
ucts of such hydrolysis are toxic. 

Nitrogen mustard gas has a low freezing point, 
and might, therefore, be used for high-altitude 
bombing or si)ray (if thickened). It may be three 
or four times as volatile as mustard gas and 
therefore less persistent. Since higher concen- 
trations are possible, it is more dangerous as a gas, 
though not so powerful in its vesicant effect. It 
would require special stabilization if used in hot 
climates. 

The principal danger from the nitrogen mus- 
tards lies ill the fact that their vajiors are not 
easily detected by smell. Munitions which ccjn- 
tain these gases and have a high bursting charge 
(20 to 30 ])er cent III',) are indistinguishable from 
HE on detonation. Under such conditions, re- 
liance must be ])laced on the usual U. S. detector 
methods : that is, detector paint or paper and the 
vapor detector kit, M-9. 

Nitrogen mustard is likely to bo used to achieve 
sur])rise by being included in a normal III", bom- 
bardment in order to cajnure key positions. Tt is 
also possible that this gas would be used as a 
spray from airplanes, or in aerial bombs. 

Common name German name 

Blister gases (Vesicants) — "]'eH(ne Cross" 

Mustard (H) Lost ; Senf ; Gelhkrcnz 

Lewisite (L) Celhkreuall (?) 

F:tliyl(lic]ilorarsinc (KD) . .Pick ; Gelhkreii:: 111 
Nitrogen Mustard (tilH) . .Stickstofflost 

(Alixtures of mustard gas and Lewisite may 
be used in cold weather to reduce the freezing 
point. A 50-iier cent mixture of mustard and 
Lewisite is called Winterlost. The mustard gas 
is likely to be an improvement over that of World 
War I ; it is probably more persistent, possibly 
more vesicant, and more difficult to decontami- 
nate.) 

Choking gases ( Lung Irritants) — "Green Cross" 
Phosgene (CG) D-Stoff ; Griinkrcnz 



1 liphdSRi-iU' (l)I') K-Stofl; I'erstoff: 

IU-iinl;reiL:: I. II 

t'hliiriucrin ( PS ) Klop 

Clilorinc (CI) Chlor 

(There have been frequent references to mix- 
tures of these choking gases. ) 

T'omiting gtises (Slerniitators) — "Blue Cross" 
niplienylchUirarsiiie (I 'A).. Clark I ; Blaukmn: 
I liiilic'nyle.vaiiarsiiir ( 1 H ) . . . ( 'lark II ; Cyan ('lark 
Adamsite (DM) P. M. Adamsit 

Tear guises ' I.aerinmtors) — "U'liitc Cross" 

Cliloraeetdiihcnoiie ( * '.\') T-Stoff 

IJroniben/yloaiiide i IJiiC) T-Stoif 

(Neither of these gases was used by the Ger- 
mans in the last war. 'Vhvv relied U])<)n a number 
of bromitie conipounds. which are less powerful 
than the two substances listed, it is thought that 
Germany attaches liitir importance to tear gases 
alone, but the possible use of other gases camou- 
flaged by tear gases must not be overlooked.) 

4. Ground Weapons 

a. Gknkr-AT,. The < ii'rmans have a large num- 
ber of weajjons capable of tiring chemical warfare 
munitions — guns, mortars, howitzers, and pro- 
jector.s — with varying calibers and ever-increas- 
ing types. 

b. Gt'NS. No less than 12 guns of 75-mm 

caliber, including a Nelf-]in ijH'lled model, fire 
smoke shells. The hmitaiions of gas shells for 
artillery are clearly recogni/.tfl by the (iermans. 
y\lthough thus tar tin ( ierman gas shells have 
been captured, report^ indicate that for some 
time they have been iHiildiiig u]) extensive stocks 
of gas-tilled shells, lO.S-mm and 1 50-mm being 
the favored calil)ers. Smoke shells for several 
ty])es of 105-mm guns, two of which are self- 
pr*)i)ened, are known. Smoke shells weighing 




Fijiurc 126. — /?-m)n sm.'ke pritjeetile for tank ijuu. 
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Figure 127. — 15 cm Nehelwerfer 41 being loaded. 



SMOKE PROJECTILES FIRED BY GERMAX W F APOXs 



Smoke Shell 


Weapon Firing the Munition 


Color Miirkiiiii.-: ond h'r)iiark.< 


8 cm Wgr. 34 i\'h. 
8 cm Wgr. 38 Blau. 


8 cm Mortar (.?. Gr. W. 34). 


Red body. Nb. in wliiti-. 
Blue band. 

Ejects bhie smoke t'ur target indication. 


10 cm Wgr. 35 Nb. 


10 cm Smoke Mortar {Nb. W. 55). 


Brick red or olive unen; Xb in white. 


*10 cm Wgr. 40 Nh. 

*10 cm Wgr. 40 Wkb. Nb. 


Nb. W. 40. 
Nb. W. 40. 


Brick red or olive pncii; 

Nb in white with lonu burster tnbe. 


20 cm Wgr. 40 Nb. 


20 cm Spigot Mortar (le. Ldg. W. 40). 


U.sed by the Kngiiui rs. 

Electrically fired. ]i:wfic 700 ineters. 


38 cm Wgr. 40 Nh. 


38 cm Spigot Mortar (5. Ldg. W. 40). 


I^scd by the Kiitrini i r-.. 



* It should be noted that the HE shell for the 10 cm mortar 40 has stencilled on the tail "HI cm Nh. /I '. ■/'/", due to the fact 
that the mortar is the '^Nehelwerfer 40", i.e., "smoke" projector. 

Figure 128. 
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approximately 86 pounds are provided for 150- 
mm self-propelled guns, known as the "Grizzly 
Bear" and the "Bumble Bee". There are also 
smoke and incendiary shells for the 150-mm 
heavy infantry gun. 

c. Mortars. The basic weapon of German 
chemical warfare troops is the 105-mm mortar, 
two models of which are known. In addition to 
the 81-mm mortar, the Germans have a 12-cm 
mortar that is identical with the Finnish 12-cm 
mortar made by Tampella. They also have 
copied the Russian 12-cm mortar. Revolutionary 
in design are the 20-cm and 38-cm spigot mortars. 
While these mortars are primaril}- intended for 
the destruction of obstacles, minefields, and gun 
emplacements, smoke shells are provided and 
there is apparently no reason why gas or incen- 
diary fillings could not be substituted for HE. 

d. Howitzers. Smoke shells are provided for 
two types of light field howitzers of 105-mm 
caliber and three types of 150-mm heavy field 
howitzers. Projectiles weighing 80 pounds filled 
with blister and choking gases, for the heavy 
field howitzers are reported. 

e. Projectors. Two general types of rocket 
projectors have made their appearance during the 
current war; the Nchclwerfcr (literally, smoke 
projector) and the Schweres IVurfgerdt (heavy 
throwing apparatus). For details of these wea- 
pons see Section VH of Chapter VH. 

f. S. MOKE Generators. (1) General. Smoke 
generators are often referred to as "thermo-gen- 
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erators" due to the fact that they produce smoke 
by the "hot" process, namely, by the combustion 
of the smoke materials. They may be stationary, 
thrown by hand or rifle, or by dischargers mount- 
ed on tanks. Also, they may be fastened on floats 
or buoys for amphil)ious operations. 

(2) Smoke Camile 39 (Nb.K.39). This 
smoke generator consists of a metal can, 5% 
inches liigh by 3;/ iuclies in diameter, provided 
with holes in the top for smoke emission. It 
weighs approximately 4% pounds and is painted 
green, with two while bands around the body. 
The Berger-type smoke mixture, consisting of 
two parts of zinc dust to three parts of hexa- 
chlorcthane. is fired by a pull type igniter and 
burns from 4 to 7 miimtes. 

(3) Smoke Cylinder (Rauchrohr). Designed 
primarily for use aJ,^-^inst tanks, this munition 
consists of a cylinder 10 inches long with a diam- 
eter of 1 inch. It contains 7>1 ounces of a smoke 
mixture composed nf zinc, magnesium, and hexa- 
chlorethane. Its total weight is 11 ounces. Ig- 
nited by a pull type igniter, it burns 3 to 4 min- 
utes, emitting a dark gray smoke. 

(4) Long-lhirnhui Smoke Generator (Lange- 
kerscr 42, Nb.KL 42). Tiiis long burning smoke 
generator is a green, cylindrical metal container 
with an over-all height of 19 inches and a diam- 
eter of 6% inches. It contains approximately 36 
pounds of a smoke mixture consisting of zinc, 
zinc (or ammonium ) chloride, and hexachlore- 
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tliane. Its total weight varies from 35 to 49 
poiinds. The- ignition is electrical or by means 
of a ])ull wire, ^riic tjciu'ralor burns 15 lo 30 
mimitcs, eniiltiiig a whilisli gray smoke suflicient 
to ])rovi(le a sci-i't-n 200 yards wide, 400 to 500 
}"tnls long and 40 yards dee]) under favf)rab]e 
conditions. 

(-5) Prcnclt siiioL'c floals. (icrman l-',-boats 
arc reported to liave used I'^rench ]32])ound 
smok-e iloats consisting of a container, filled with 
IkM-ger ilixture. a flotation device, a lid, and an 
igniter. The emission period is 4 to 5 minutes. 





/■!(/»'■(■ — Sninkc ixliiidiTs, Rauchrohrc A'/i. 39. 
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g. S-MOKE Generator Projectors for Ar- 
mored Vehicles. The Pc.Kpfzv.IlI and Ps. 
Kpfzi'.FI are provided with smoke generator ])ro- 
jectors (dischargers), which are numnled on each 
side of the turret. They consist of three cvlinch i- 
cal Ivihcs, 6 inches in length hy 3.7 inches in diam- 
eter, mounted on a l)racket one ahove the other at a 
fixed elevation of 45 degrees, hut slightly splayed 
to give a lateral s])read to the generators. 
Nh.I\.39 smoke generators are fired from inside 
the turret. Panther and Tiger Model B tanks 
arc fitted with smoke generator dischargers 
mounted flush in the right rear top of the turret, 
at an angle of 60 degrees to the turret roof. 
They are mounted in a circular ring in such a 
manner that they may be traversed through 3(0 
degrees. The barrel, 7^/5 inches long by 3;>^ 
inches in diameter, is fitted with a hrecclihlock. 
The firing mechanism is operated by a trigger 
from within the tank, projecting the Xb.K.39 
smoke generators. 

h. Smokis Si'KAYRKS. Smoke sprayers (Nchcl- 
::rrstauhcr) disseminate a liciuid smoke-i)roduc- 
ing material by the application of compressed 
air. The smoke licpiid, generally chlorsulfonic 
acid, is atomized or dispersed as nfinute particles 
which vai)orize and quickl\- condense again as 
very fine dro])lets l)y alisorplioii of water vapf)r 
from the alm()S|)here. The process is "cold" as 
distinct from (lie "hot" process of ilie smolxc 
generator. The Germans have a variety of smoke 
S])rayers for diverse uses : stationary, portable, 
mounted on vehicles or tanks, carried on board 
ship or aircraft, and floating on buoys. 

i. Grenades. Ncbclhandgrauatc 39 and 41 -cirii 
smoke hand grenades containing a hexachlore- 
thane mixture. They are of similar design. 
P)Oth are painted green and are distinguished b}^ 
the inscription N^b. Ilc/r. 39 (or 41) in white, 
with a white broken line beneath the lettering. 
The Gcrmaiis have two types of glass hand gre- 
nades, known as Blcndkorpcr IH and Blendkor- 
pcr 2H, charged with a mixture of titanium tetra- 
chloride (PM) and silicon tetrachloride. They 
also have incendiary frangible hand grenades of 
the Molotov-cocktail type, consisting of a pint 
glass bottle filled with a mixture of benzene and 
creosote oil. This type is intended primarily for 
uae against tanks. 

j. Gas Mines. The German gas mines are 
referred to as spray canisters {Spruhbi'tchsc) . 
They are used by the ground forces for con- 
taminating ground, roadblocks, buildings, or in- 
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accessible placo. TIh\ ;irc ;iKo uscil for har;is- 
sing landing |)anii's on lulal beaches and foi" de- 
laying armored vehicles and iroojjs. The nnnes 
can be laid al llie >i(U> of roads. un<ler l)ridges, 
in woods, or in other convenient locations and 
may be actuated by tinu- mechanism or pressure 
fuzes. ( )ne mine can coniannnale an area of 20 
to 25 .square meters. 

k, Jii LK CoN i AM I NA i lux. Auv licjuid-spray- 
ing ap]iar.'ilus I .S pnilif/criil ) ur.iy \)c used for bidk 
contamination. Tanks, armore<l cars, and trucks 
may be ecjinp])ed with ai'iiaralns for spraying gas 
and .smoke. Ghenucal trucks are included in tlie 
e(|ui]iment for the s]KH-i;d gas coni|)anies. The 
special spraving api);u-atus of the decontamina- 
tion battalions is a potrntial contaminating ap- 
paratus as well, since il nia\ readil}- be u.sed for 
ofl'eiisive ]iurposes, spravnig liijuid "gases ui- 
slead of (lec(jntaniiiialing Ii(|uids. 

1. Aloi'.ii.E l''i,AM K TiiKowi.Hs. i\ flame throw- 
er is a pressure-o])erate(l a])])aralus which projects 
a jet of liquid ignited as it leaves the gun. Its 
essential features are : a fuel container, a device 
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Figure 135. — Frangible smoke grenades, Blcndkbrpcr 211. 



for forcing- the fuel out of the container, a pro- 
jecting tube with a nozzle at its end, and an ig- 
niting system to set the jet of fuel aflame. The 
principle types developed by the Germans are as 
follows : 

(1) Flame thrower, portable, Model 35. This 
is the type with which Germany started the 
present war. It is a modified version of the 1918 
model. Both fuel and compressed nitrogen con- 
tainers are housed in one cylinder. The nitrogen 
is used for propulsion of the fuel, which is ignited 
at the nozzle by a jet of hydrogen flame. Both 
ejection and ignition of the fuel are controlled by 
the same trigger placed on the top of the gun. It 
can fire ten one-second bursts as far as 30 yards. 
Weighing 79 pounds it is too heavy for a single 
man in action. 

(2) Flame thrower, portable, Model 40. This 
is a "lifebuoy-type" flame thrower, weighing 
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only 47 pounds. However, the decrease in weight 
has been acconiplislied by a (nie-third reduction 
in fuel, as compared with the Alodel 35. The 
range is unaltered. 

(3) Flame thrower, portahlc, Model 41. This 
consists of two cylinders, one for fuel and the 
other for compressed nitrogen. The complete 
apparatus weighs 35 to 40 jxiunds. Ignition is 
by hydrogen, which flows over an electrically 
heated wire at the iiozzle, where it is lighted and 
in turn sets the oil afire. Firing is by the "hot" 
method : the oil is ignited cacli time the trigger 
is pulled : thus, the target can not be first sprayed 
with oil and then set afire. Five blasts can be 
fired, producing a ilame of 700 to 800 degrees 
centigrade. 

(4) Flame thrnzver, portahlc. Model 42. In 
appearance it is similar to Model 41, but is slight- 
ly shorter and dififeriiig in one essential point: 
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the ignition system. The hot-spot hydrogen jet 
ignition system of the older model has beeii re- 
placed by the cartridge system. This consists of 
a cartridge magazine in which there are ten rim- 
less, blank, 9-mm pistol cartridges, loaded, fired, 
and ejected in automatic succession at each pull 
of the trigger. Since the fuel ejection and the 
firing mechanisms are operated by the same trig- 
ger the result is the "hot-firing", wherein prior 
drenching of the target with oil is impossible. 
The jet of the fuel is set afire at the instant it 
leaves the nozzle. The apparatus weighs about 
30 pounds empty and up to 40 pounds full. It 
holds approximately 7]^ gallons of fuel, a black 
oil smelling like creosote. The fuel ejection is 
by compressed nitrogen gas under a pressure of 
441 pounds per square inch. There is no reduc- 
ing valve on the nitrogen line. The oil is suf- 
ficient for 5 to 6 blasts, each lasting 3 seconds, 
reaching a range of 25 to 35 yards. 

(5) Para-Flame Throivcr (Einsfoss Flammcn- 
werfer). This is another variety of the portable 
flame thrower. It is the standard one used by 
the paratroops and also is used to a great extent 
by the It weighs 23% pounds. The fuel is 
the usual black liquid used in other German 
flame throwers. It is fired from the shoulder, 
throws a flame 38 yards long, lasting 2 to 3 sec- 
onds. Il is said to possess a constant, steady 
pressure producing an even flame. Also, it is 
claimed that it can be aimed accurately. 

(6) Trailer flame thrower. This is a flame 
thrower that bears a resemblance to a "field gun", 
since it is mounted on a chassis and is towed by 
a motor vehicle, hilled on the frame is a l)ox- 
shaped sheet metal body which contains the fuel 
tank, the pump, and the engine. The fuel tank 
is 4 feet 11^ inches by 1 foot 9^2 inches, and 
holds 40 gallons of creosote oil. The pump is a 
gasoline engine-driven, centrifugal pump. The 
flame gun is mounted on a spigot on top of the 
fuel tank to facilitate traversing; the gun itself is 
carried on trunnions to permit elevating and de- 
pressing. It can be traversed 45 degrees each 
way and elevated between -)-30 degrees and — 10 
degrees. The f-uel is ignited by an electric spark 
and the flame will last 24 seconds at a range of 
45 to 50 yards, using 1.46 gallons of fuel per sec- 
ond. It has an over-all length of 7 feet 11 inches 
and weighs 900 pounds. When operating it 
makes a noise which can be heard easily at a 
distance of 300 yards. 



(7) flame thrower mi annorcd car (half- 
track) (Sil Kfz 251.) Two flame throwers are 
mounted on the rear of an ordinary 3-ton half- 
track armored vehicle, but are controlled from the 
front seat next to the driver. The flame throwers 
may be traversed 160 degrees. Length of hose 
is 11 yards. The tank holds 185 gallons of the 
usuat 'German flame thrower-fuel. A centrifugal 
pump pro]X'ls fuel with a consumption rate of 2 
gallons per second. Tbe fuel is sufficient for 80 
bursts of 1 to 2 seconds each at a range of 40 
to 50 yards. The weapon is fired by an electro- 
gasoline system. 

(8) Flame thron'cr on Panzerjager 38 Chassis, 
(le. Pc. Jag. Chassis). The flame thrower is 
mounted offside on the front of the self-propelled 
Panzer jliger 38. The fuel ca])acity is 154 gallons, 
with a consum])tion rate of 1.8 gallons per second. 
Fuel release is controlled by hand through a 14- 
nim nozzle. The range is 55 to 66 yards. 

m. Station- .\RY Flame Throwers. (1) Gen- 
eral. These are called .■Ibzcehr Flainmeinverfer 
by the Germans, a nomenclature that implies the 
defensive nature of the \vea])ons. They arc also 
known as static flame throwers, emplaced flame 
throwers, fougasse flame throwers, and flame 
thrower mines. The latter name is probably due 
to the fact that they are buried directly behind 
minefields or are dispersed among the mines to 
"thicken up" the defense and fired by remote 
control. Usually they are emplaced behind wire 
entanglements facing in the direction of probable 
attack to cover road blocks, landing beaches, har- 
bor walls, and to act as movable obstacles at a 
gap in defense walls. They are buried at inter- 
vals of 12 to 30 yards, well camouflaged, leaving 
only the liorizontal mu/zle projecting above the 
ground. Groups of emplaced flame throwers are 
controlled from a central ]")oint, usually a small 
pillbox, and are operated either by remote electric 
control or by trip-wire nu-chanism. 

(2) Emplaced flame thrower (Alnvehrflam- 
ineineerjer 42). (a) Ceneral. This af)paratus 
consists of fuel container, flame tube, and propel- 
lent container. Keces>ar\- accessories are slow 
burning ]iow(ler jjropellant, electric squibs, wire, 
storage l)atlery, and fuel. It has an over-all 
height of 2 feet 6 inches. 

(b) Fuel container. The fuel container is a 
cylindrical tank 21 inches high and 11% inches 
in diameter. It has iron carrying handles, and a 
capacity of 8 gallons. The fuel is a black viscid 
liquid smelling like coal tar. It is a mixture of 
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pitch and \\gh{. medium, and heavy oils. It is 
a little thicl^er than the usual flame-thrower oil. 
The fuel tank holds 7.7 gallons. 

fc) Flame fuhr. The flame tnhe is .a 2-inch 
metal pii)e rising vertically and centrally from 
near the hottoni of the fuel container; after pass- 
ing through the top it curves and extends hori- 
zontally a distance of 20 inches. This gives the 
apparatus a total height of 30 inches. 

(d) Propellent eontalncr. This is a cylinder 
10 inches high by 2^ inches in diameter. It con- 
tains slow-burning powder, an ignition squib, and 
firing wires. The propellent powder is cither 
black powder or a mixture of nitrocellulose and 
diethylene glycol dinitrate. The pressure pro- 
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duced by the e.\])l(ision of llic ])ri )]H-lling charge 
ejects the fuel. 

(e) Perforinancc. Both electrical S(|uibs fire 
simultaneously into the ])re--nre rliamber. One 
ignites the pr(i])ellenl powder which generates 
pressure to force the fuel out tbniugh the flame 
tube: the other ignites the fuel as it jxisses out 
of the nozzle. There is an ignition conijiosilion 
of aluminum and barium niinite at the nozzle. 
The rtanie. 5 yards wide and ?, yards high, lasts 
V/z .seconds. The range is wards. 

n. Fla.mk-Throw KK Taxks. ( I ) General. 
The.se are tanks in which tl.une throwers are 
mounted. The llame thrower and its accessories, 
the fuel tanks, projecting h<ise, gas cvlinders, 
pump, engines, and ignition .system arc all so 
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Figure 137. — Kffzi: III, Model L, fiamethrmving tank. 



housed in the turret that the vehicles preserve the 

external appearance of ordinary tanks. They 
have undergone several modifications and some 
are obsolescent. 

(2) Flamc-Throivcr Tank P2. Kpfzv. II (F) 
(Sd. Kfs. 122). This tank has two flame throw- 
ing projectors, each mounted in a small turret 
well forward on the track guards but operated 
electrically from panels in the turret. The tur- 
rets have a traverse of 180 degrees, elevation of 
20 degrees, and depression of 10 degrees. 
Seventy gallons of fuel are kept in two tanks 
mounted externally on the track guards. The 
fuel tanks are protected by shields. Fuel is pro- 
jected by compressed nitrogen. It is sufficient 
for 80 shots of 2 to 3 seconds duration at a range 
of 35 yards. Ignition is l^y acetylene flainc. 

(3) Flamc-Throwcr Tank Ps. Kpjiv. Ill , Model 
L. A flame thrower in the turret replaces the 
normal 50-mm gun (5 cm Kzv.K.39) , which it 
resembles outwardly. Traverse is 360 degrees, and 
elevation is from — 10 degrees to -f-20 degrees. 
The fuel is a black, sticky oil smelling of creosote 
and is sufficient for 70 to 80 shots of 2 to 3 
seconds duration. The range is 55 to 65 yards. 
The fuel, 225 gallons, is carried in tanks mounted 
inside the right and left side. 

5. Aerial Weapons 

a. Chemical Bombs. (1) 10-Kilogram (22 
pounds) Fragmentation Bomb (GC 10). This is 
a toxic smoke and high explosive bomb. It con- 



tains an arsenic filling, identified by the Germans 
with a blue cross. 

(2) 50-Kilogram (lid pounds) Mustard Gas 
Bomb (GC 50). This bomb has a highly sensi- 
tive impact fuze, with either a small bursting 
charge for ground contamination or a large burst- 
ing charge for antipersoimel eflFect. 

(3) 250-Kilograni (55(1 pouiid.'i) Mxistard Gas 
Bomb (KC 250 GB). This bomb has a time fuze 
which is set to function about 330 feet above the 
ground. The bomb will contaminate an area of 
about 6,000 square yards. It is possible that the 
Germans have gas Ixnnbs of larger caliber. A 
"green cross" (KC 500) Ixjmb has been reported 
with a chokiiig-gas filling. 

b. Smoke Bombs. (1) NG 50 Smoke Bomb. 
This l)onib has a field gray body with white nose. 
It may have four white vertical stripes or two 
white bands painted on I he body. Its over-all 
length is 2 feet 7 inches. 

(2) NC 50 irC. 'I'his bonil) is for use on 
water. It has a field s,;i".i>' or silver body with 
yellow nose. Four yellnw vertical .stripes may 
ap])ear on the bo(l\'. h is 3 feet 7 inches long 
and 7^ inches in diameter. Tlie filling is a 
Bergcr Mixture or hexachlorethane. 

(3) A'C 250 S. This bonil) is similar to the 
Flam. C 250. It is painted silver with a white 
band and A'C 250 painted between the filling plug 
and suspension socket. The iK)se is white, and 
the tail is olive drab. I'here aie two sizes of 
this bomb, one weighing 242 pounds and the other 
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418 pounds. The filling is chlorsnlionic acid and 
sulphurtrioxide. 

c. Incendiary Bombs. {\) 1 -Kilogram Bomb. 
Specimens of this bomb may bear designations 
Bl El, Bl El Z, and Bl \e1 ZB. All types 
weigh about 2.75 pounds each. The body is ]:>ainted 
aluminum or green. The diameter is 2 inches, 
and over-all length 13J/ inches. The filling is 
0.44 pounds of thermite. 

(2) 2-Kilogram Bomb. This bomb has tlie des- 
ignation B2 El Z and weighs about 4/-'^ pounds. 
The body color is aluminum or liglit green. Tlie 
fining includes TNT or amatol in addition to ther- 
Hiite. The diameter is 2 inches, and the over-all 
length is 20.7 inches. 

(3) Oil Inceiidiayy Bomb (Brand C 50 .4). 
This bomb weighs 99 pounds. It is painted field 
gray, with red under the tail, a red band encircling 
the body, and a yellow stripe on the tail cone. 
The body diameter is 8 inches, and the over-all 
length 43.2 inches. The tilling is 15 liters (3.3 
gallons) of a mixture of 86 per cent benzene, 10 
per cent rubber, and 4 per cent ])hosi)horus. It 
has a bursting charge of picric acid. 

(4) Incendiary Bomb C 50 B. This is iden- 
tical in marking, dimensions, and bodv color with 
the C 50 A. However, it is filled with white 
phosphorus, and this is indicated by a small red 
bottle painted on the bomb. 

(5) Flmn. C 250. This bomb weighs 240 
pounds. It is painted green with a red nose, 
two blue tail rings, and two red hands. The 
diameter of the body is 2 inches, and over-all 
length is 64J'2 inches. It contains 16 gallons of 
oil, weighing 110 pounds, composed of crude oil, 
aluminum, magnesium powder, and woodmeal- 
peti'oleum igniting mixture. The bursting charge 
is 2.65 pounds of picric acid and TXT. 

(6) Flam. C 250 B and Flam. C 250 C. T]»'se 
bombs are identical with the Flam. C 250 excc])t 
markings. The type B and C bombs are painted 
dark blue or gray and have two red bands encir- 
cling the body. 

(7) Brand C 250 A. This bomb is painted 
field gray with a red undertail. It measures 14 l/> 
inches in diameter and 64_!/2 inches in length. 
The filling, 15.8 gallons, is a mixture of 87.7 per 
cent petroleum solvent, 11.7 per cent polystyrene, 
and 0.5 per cent phosphorus. The bursting 
charge is picric acid. 

(8) Flam. C. 500 C. This bomb is painted blue 
or gray and weighs 440 to 460 pounds. 
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d. Spkay Tanks. All German aiicrafl smoke 
sprayers. 5 100. S 125, S 2iHK and .V 300, are 
similar in construction. They make use of a 
smoke acid mixture and are ojierated by gas pres- 
sure. The spraver- is a cylindrical apparatus 
housing an acid container, a small cylinder or bot- 
tle of compressed air. air lines with valve, and 
emission ])ipe. and nozzle. It is carried external- 
ly on the aircraft and can be jettisoned at will. 
The smoke acid is ejected b\ compressed air at 
45 ]X)unds ]x-r square inch. It ma}- be filled to 
two levels. When charged at l<i\\ level, it has a 
weight of 551 jiounds : charged at high level it 
weighs 827 pounds, huldins;- 482 and 758 pounds 
respectively. The tiring is done electrically by 
operating a magnetic valve, l-'.mission may be 
interrupted and re-started at will. 

SecHon VII. FIELD RANGES AND 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 

1. General 

Various types of lield ranges an<l other cooking 
equipment are issued to units of the German 
Army. The most importani of these include: 
rolling fit-Id kitchens, fieUl ranges, tireless cookers, 
and cooking outfit, IS. 

2. Rolling Field KHchens 

a. General. Horse-drawn rolling field kitch- 
ens are issued to non-meelianized units. The 
large rolling field kitchen will serve 125 to 225 
men; the small rolling field kitchen, 50 to 125 
men. Smaller units do not receive field kitchens 
but get either fireless cookers or cooking out- 
fits, 15. 




1-uinrc /.?,V. — 77(,' rolUmj fi,-lil k-ilrlini ready for 
travciuiii. 
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Figure 141. — Small field range mounted in truck. 



b. Limber and Trailer. The rolling- field 
kitchen consists of two parts : the detachable 
limber and the trailer, on which the field range 
is mounted. It i.s drawn either by two or four 
horses. The limber, on which the driver and 
cook may ride only during rapid marches, is used 
to transport most of the supplies, including the 
extra iron rations which are carried for emer- 
gency use only. After the kitchen has been set 
up, the limber may be used alone to get additional 
supplies. Under some circumstances the rolling 
field kitchen without the limber is issued to motor- 
ized units, and additional supplies are carried in 
the light truck used to move the kitchen. 

c. Cooking Utensils. (1) Range. The 
range itself, mounted on the trailer, can burn 
either coal, coke, briquettes, or wood. The fol- 
lowing is considered the normal issue of fuel : 

Large Small 
Field Kitchen Field Kitchen 



Briquettes 187 pounds 66 pounds 

or Wood 82 pounds 29 pounds 

or Briquettes 77 pounds 33 pounds 

and Wood 48 pounds 13 pounds 
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Figwe 142. — Large field range mounted in truck. 

The range normally is used as a fircless cooker, 
especially when underway, l-'ires are built in the 
fire boxes, but as soon as su am starts to escape 
from the safety valve the lire is banked and 
allowed to go out. This practice both saves fuel 
and prevents revealing the unit's position by the 
smoke. 

(2) Sfeiv krttlr. The main part of the range 
is a large stew kettle, a kind of double boiler 
which has a second slighli\' larger shell around 
the food kettle. A S])ecial licjuid between the 
inner and outer kettles kci'])s the heat evenly 
distributed and prevents buniini^. The double 
shell cover is provided with a safety valve. The 
actual capacity of the kettle of the large range is 
200 liters (53 gallons), and its cooking capacity 
is 175 liters (46 gallons). The small range holds 
125 liters (33 gallons) and can cook about 110 
liters (29 gallons) of sou(), stow, boiled meat, 
or vegetables at one time. 

(3) Coffee kettle. The cniTee kettle has a sin- 
gle shell but a double cover with a safety valve. 
Ninety liters (24 gallons) of coffee can be pre- 
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pared at one time in the large range, and 60 liters 
( 16 gallons) in the small one. There is a faucet 
to draw off the coffee. There is also a broiler 
in some of the ranges. All have a separate fire 
box, but use the same chimney. 

(4) Food containers. After the food has 
been prepared, it may be transported forward in 
insulated food containers, six of which are pro- 
vided with each large rolling field kitchen, four 
with each small one. These containers hold 12 
liters (about 12^ quarts) and weigh about 18 
pounds. They consist of an inner and an outer 
container with air space between them to act as 
insulation. Special carrying harnesses may be 
attached to the rings at the four corners of the 
back. 

3. Field Ranges 

Field ranges are provided for motorized units. 
These consist of the same type ranges as used 
with the rolling field kitchen mounted on a stand 
in the back of a truck. The supplies which ac- 
company the range are packed in a special chest. 

4. Fireless Cookers 

Either large or small fireless cookers may be 



provided for units of less than 60 men. The 
large fireless cooker outfit, which weighs 77 
pounds, has an insert kettle of 25 liters capacity, 
while the small one, weighing 53 pounds, has a 
pot of 15 liters capacity. A cooking fork, 
butcher's knife, and ladle, as well as a coffee 
sieve complete the outfit. 

5. Cooking Outfit. 15 

This 29-pound cooking outfit is issued to groups 
smaller than those using the fireless cook- 
er. It consists of three nesting pots of 9, 10, 
and 12 liters (2 to Zy'z gallons) capacity, with a 
ladle, 10 plates, and 10 combination fork-spoons. 

6. Bakery Equipment 

a. Bake Oven Trailer. The German field 
bake oven consists of a trailer with draw-hearth 
type ovens, heated by the steam-pipe principle. 
Seven trailers are issued per bakery company. 

h. Dough Mixer. The German dough mixer, 

mounted on a single axle trailer, is operated by 

a gasoline engine. "^I^vo are authorized per 
bakery company. 
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UNIFORMS. INSIGNIA. AND 
INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 



Section I. ARMY UNIFORMS 

I. General 

a. Prewar Developments. In peacetime the 
German Army provided its personnel with both 
a service and a field unifom. The service uniform 
is an extremely gaudy form of dress. Its purpose 
was to promote enlistments, and to induce soldiers 
to vie for the various embellishments awarded for 
skills, service, and rank. The field uniform was 
designed to retain these advantages as far as pos- 
sible, while at the same time providing a prac- 
tical field uniform. Its designers bore in mind 
considerations of comfort (fit, warmth in cold 
weather, coolness in hot weather, body ventila- 
tion), utility (adequate pockets, and support for 
individual equipment, arms, grenades, and ammu- 
nition), and security (relative inconspicuousness 
in different seasons and in dififerent types of ter- 
rain). Because of anticipated strategic and 
production conditions, economic factors had great 
influence on the field uniform. In particular, the 
necessity of stockpiling wool and cotton against 
probable wartime shortages caused the Germans 
to mix about 30 per cent of rayon with the wool 
of the uniform cloth. So carefully was this ma- 
terial prepared that the resultant uniforms suf- 
fered little actual loss of thermal efficiency and 
wearing quality. 

Armored and mountain troops were provided 
with special uniforms, while special clothing items 
were furnished personnel engaged in various 
other special tasks or on duty in unusual weather 
conditions. Nevertheless, prior to 1939, there was 
a remarkable degree of standardization in Ger- 
man Army uniforms, and an equally remarkable 
emphasis upon retention of traditional features 
and appurtenances designed to improve individual 
morale and to cultivate arm and unit esprit dc 
corps. 

b. Wartime Developments. The prolonga- 
tion of the war into 1942 resulted in a need for 



simplification of the (ield uniform, and in the 
use of a poorer quality cloth. i]y the winter of 
1943-44, the average wool content of the field 
uniform cloth had sunk to a])proximately 50 per 
cent, with some uniforms dropping as low as 40 
per cent. The wool itself was of low quality be- 
cause it had been re-worked. These recent field 
uniforms present a shoddy a])pearance even when 
new; they also have very poor thermal insula- 
tion, and when wet lack strength. The press of 
economic conditions resulted in the introduction 
on 25 September 1944 of an entirely new field 
uniform — the Moflel 1944. This uniform will re- 
place that designed in 1936 as stocks of the latter 
are exhausted. The new field uniform is designed 
to conserve resources and to permit production 
by relatively unskilled labor. 

As the quality of the uniform has decreased, 
the German High Comand has sought to bolster 
morale by exploiting to the utmost the esteem- 
building effect inherent in badges, awards, deco- 
rations, and arm bands, as well as marks of special 
units, rank, and specialty. German troops have 
prized these various symlxils so highly that they 
usually wear them on the field of battle, even 
though personal security is com|)romised by nul- 
lification of protective coloration, by permitting 
the singling out of key or expert personnel by 
enemy observers and snipers, or by facilitating 
the operations of Allied intelligence. Indeed, such 
has been the disregard for security on the part 
of noncommissioned officers and men that they 
have worn silver instead of dull gray insignia 
whenever the former has Ijeen procurable. 

Further recent develnjjmenls include the provi- 
sion of additional special uniforms required by 
the development of .specialized troops and the 
necessity of cam])aigning under unforeseen condi- 
tions of extreme heat and cold. The service uni- 
form has been confined to officers already own- 
ing them, officer candidate battalions, higher stalifs 
in the rear, permanent parties of service schools, 
and similar personnel. 
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2. Service Uniform 

a. General. Whereas many armies have both 
dress and service uniforms, in the German Army 
the service coat (IVaffenrock) and trousers serve 
as the basis for the following varieties of dress : 

(1) Gesellschaftanzug. This is the dress uni- 
form, which in turn is divided into grossest (cere- 
monial) and kleine (ordinary) Gesellschaftmizug. 
Long trousers and high black shoes always are 
worn with this type of uniform. Officers may 
wear white jackets during appropriate seasons. 

(2) Aiisgchanzug. This is a type of uniform 
which might be termed "walking-out dress". In 
the peacetime Army, it was a most important uni- 
form, since it gave noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men an opportunity to display themselves 
while on pass. It includes service cap, service 
coat, long piped trousers, high black shoes, and 
black belt with saber (for senior noncommissioned 
officers) or decorative bayonet (for junior non- 
commissioned officers and men). Decorations and 
awards may be worn, together with a colored tas- 
sel on the sword or bayonet. For officers and se- 
nior noncommissioned officers, this tassel indi- 
cates rank; for others, it indicates by its color 
the wearer's unit within the regiment. 

(3) Meldeauzug. This uniform, much like 
"walking-out dress", is worn on minor occasions. 

(4) Dienstanziig. This is the service dress 
proper, worn when attending classes, on duty in 
an office, or ])er forming other duties not calling 
for the field uniform. 

(5) Paradeansug. This uniform is similar to 
"walking-out dress", but resembles the field uni- 
form in that steel helmet, boots, and (for enlisted 
men) cartridge pouches are worn. 

b. Service Coat. The service coat (Plate I), 
which forms the basis for all these uniforms, is 
highly decorative. The same basic formfitting coat 




Figure 1. — Army notional emblem, worn on the right 
breast of the field and service coat and on the front of 
caps. The eagle is silver or gray, on a dark green back- 
ground. The background is black for the black uniform. 
Navy personnel wear a similar gold eagle. 



is used for all ranks. The base color is the warm, 
field green known to the Germans as "field gray" 
(feldgrau). Collar and cuffs are covered with a 
dark bluish-green imitation velvet, which also ap- 
pears as the base for any sleeve insignia that may 
be worn. The front edge of the eight-button coat 
opening, the lower edge of the collar, and the up- 
per part of the cuffs are piped in the color of the 
wearer's arm. Fancy silver patches with buttons 
are worn on the cuflfs. These patches, together 
with the collar patches, are each mounted on a 
velvet base dyed in the color of arm. Noncom- 
missioned officers wear silver braid on the upper 
edge of collar and cuflfs, and around the shoulder 
straps. They therefore present an even gaudier 
appearance than commissioned officers. Officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the Reichswehr 
may wear Rcichszuelir coats with proper insignia 
as service dress (Plate II). These coats also are 
worn sometimes in the field. Though service coats 
are of wool, officers may have cotton ones pri- 
vately tailored for summer wear. 

c. Service Trousers. The service trousers or 
breeches made of bluish-gray wool cloth, are 
piped along the sides in the color of arm. On 
both sides of this piping General Staff and general 
officers add a broad stripe in the proper color. 
Officers may wear service breeches in the field. 

d. Service Cap. The service cap is similar 
to the U. S. Army service cap, but is upswept to 
give the wearer the appearance of height. The 
visor is black, with a silvercorded chin strap for 
officers, and a black leather strap for noncommis- 
sioned officers and men. The cap band is of dark, 
bluish-green imitation velvet (blue-gray for 
Sonderfiihrer) . piped top and bottom in the color 
of arms. Piping also appears around the crown 
of the cap. The cap cover is field-gray. The na- 
tional emblem (an eagle, stylized differently for 
the different Armed Forces and Party organiza- 
tions), and below it the national colors (black, 
white, and red) surrounded by oak leaves, are 
worn on the cap front. Officers often wear serv- 
ice caps in the field. 

3. Field Uniform 

Since anticipated economic conditions precluded 
the provision of both service and field uniforms 
for all German Army personnel, the German 
Army field uniform was designed to perform the 
dual purpose of field and service uniform. It 
therefore retains as many of the morale-raising 
features of the service uniform as possible. In 
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wartime, the field uniform is worn in combat and 
on all occasions except those that call for a fatigue 
or work uniform. As the war has progressed, the 
number of embellishments worn on the field uni- 
form has tended to increase, except where eco- 
nomic conditions have interfered. The field uni- 
form includes the following components (some 
of which have undergone changes during the war 
as noted) : 

a. Headgear. (1) Steel helmet. The pres- 
ent steel helmet, M1935, is used by all branches 
of the German Armed forces, although some 
World War I helmets as well as Czech and Ital- 
ian helmets still are in use. The M1935 is a 
smaller and lighter version of the World War I 
German helmet, from which it can be diff'ercn- 
tiated by the absence of facepiece lugs which 
characterized the old helmet. It comes in five 
basic sizes, which weigh from 1.8 to 2.7 pounds. 
Two ventilation holes are furnished at the sides. 
The suspension consists of an adjustable, leather- 
padded, spring-aluminum band, secured at the 
sides and rear of the helmet by three cotter 
keys. The chin strap is leather. Prior to the war, 
the national colors were worn on the right side 
of the helmet and the national emblem on the left 
side. These emblems are no longer worn. 

(2) Old-style field cap. The old-style field 
cap (Plate I) is of field-gray wool-rayon cloth. It 
is cut similarly to the U. S. WAC garrison (over- 
sea) cap, except that the turn-up is scalloped 
downward in front. This scallop is provided so 
that the eyes are left uncovered when the turn- 
up is lowered to protect the neck and ears. The 
front of the cap is decorated with the national 
emblem and the national colors. An inverted "V" 
in the color of arm at one time enclosed the na- 
tional colors. Officers wear silver braid around 
the top of the crown and along the edge of the 
scallop (Plate II) . The cap is designed to be worn 
under the steel helmet. 

(3) M1942 field cap. The M1942 cap is an 
early type of field cap, tried out in 1936, and re- 
issued in 1942 as a new type. It resembles the old- 
style field cap, except that the turn-up is buttoned 
in front (Plate III). The turn-up flaps may be 
buttoned across the chin. 

(4) M 1943 field cap (Einheitsmutse). In 1943 
a visored wool-rayon cap was introduced (Plate 
III) for all types of troops. Like the mountain 
cap and M1942 field cap, the turn-up may be used 
to protect the ears and back of the neck, with the 
buttoned flaps securing across the chin. The turn- 




Figure 2. — Field Cap M1942. The mountain cap and the 
Field Cap M1943 may he worn n'ith the turn-down but- 
toned across ttie chin. The toque is shown worn under 
the cap. 




Figure 3. — Believed to he the M1944 Field Uniform 
coat. The material incorporates a large amount of rayon. 
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Figure i.—Lalcst type of field uniform trousers with 
built-in cloth belt, kimvn as Rimdbundhoscn. The belt 
buckle shoxm is that of the IVaffcit-SS. 



up fealure is unhandy and inctTcctivc, even it the 
winter wool toque is worn underneath the eap. 
Xatioual emblem and eolors are worn as on the 
other types of cap. 

(5) Toque. A WDol-ravon knit lo(jue is is- 
sued to protect the head and week in cold weather. 
It nia\' he worn imder tlie ca]i nr hchnet (Figure 
2). This to((ue is not a halachua lielniet, but 
consists of an unshajied sleeve with neck and face 
(i])enings. 

1). Body Ci.otiii.nc,. il) Cuat. The coat 
{ Fcldbltisc ) has appeared in several models. 

(a) Prcii'ar coat. The jinwar coat was de- 
signed to be as handsonie as jiossible, while at the 
same time ])roviding a comfonable. practical, field 
coat affordiuLf iiuixinium security and utility, 
h'our pleated patch ])ockets an- i)ro\ided, with an 
inner pocket along the lower jiart of the right 
front Hap for the first-aid kit. The gra\-])aiuted, 
stamped metal butt(jns are quickly removaljle, and 
are standard for all Armed h'orce uniforms. The 
slee\ c ends are split s<j that they may he buttoned 
fairly snuglv around ihe wrist. The collar is built 
like the colhu' of a L'. S. shirt, exce])t that it is 
stiff and is worn without a tie. 1 'ntil 194,^ the coat 
collar was prottH-tcd 1)\- ;i sweat band ( Kragcn- 
h'liidc) which l)uUoni'd lo the insi<k' of the collar. 
The coat collar was designed \o be worn closed, 
although the collar hooks ami to]) coat button 
might be fret'd in the held. Siippori for [lersotial 
e<|uipment is fiu'nished b}' iwo ailiusiable metal 
belt hol(k-rs in Ixuh front tnid rcir. These coats 
were furnished with dark, bliii>li-green, imitation 
velvet collars an.d shoulder str;i]is. Similar mate- 
rial was used as a backing for ilic national emblem 
worn on the rigiit breast (often mistaken for an 
aviator's wings), and for che\ rons and specialty 
badges. 

Officers' prewar field coats ar<' similar to those 
for noncommissioned officers and men, except that 
cuffs are worn. ( )fhcers. however. ina\ wear the 
issue coat with ]jr(j])er insignia, (icneral officers 
wear gold buttons and a gold national emblem. 
Chaplains' coats alwa\'s have been distinguished 
by lack of shoulder straps, ."-^iiiee officers pur- 
chase their uniforms i)rivately, some officers have 
acquired cotton field uniforms of field-gray color 
for summer wear. 

(b) Wartime chaiif/rs. As mentioned above, 
material shortages and jjrodiiction difficulties re- 
sulted in a lowering of the qu.iliiy of the coat ma- 
terial. ISesides the shoddy appearance of the 
newer coat, the most noticeable difi'erences are the 
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I'igure 5. — Field gray uniform for crews of self-propelled guns. These units zmir death's head collar patches. 



absence since mid-1943 of pocket pleats, and the 
use of straight-edge instead of pointed pocket 
flaps. The color of the cloth also lends towards a 
gray rather than a warm green. (Compare in 
Plate I the private in field uniform, who wears 
the prewar coat, with the first sergeant in moun- 
tain uniform, who wears the later type of coat.) 
Necessity finally has compelled adoption of the 
Model 1944 coat (see Figure 3), the main ap- 
parent dififerences of which are tailoring modifi- 
cations ])erniitting the use of less skilled labor 
and tlie conservation of materials. 

(2) Trousers, (a) Prewar trousers. Until 
1943, full trousers of the same field-gra\' materia! 
as the field uniform coat were issued to the Ger- 
man Army. Suspenders are used with this type 
of trousers which have two sets of suspender but- 
tons sewn in place. Many of these trousers have 
reinforcements in the seat. Many have semi- 
breeches legs, so that the leg ends easily may be 
fitted into the marching boot. Two slanting but- 
toned front pockets, a buttoned hip pocket, and a 
watch pocket with ring are provided. The trousers 
may be tightened at the waist by means of two 
tapes and a metal buckle in the rear. 

(h^ Belted trousers ( Rundhundhosen) . In 



1943 the German Army was issued field uniform 

trousers with l)ui]l-in clolli beh after the style of 
. Ifrika Korps clothing. The decision to drop sus- 
pender trousers was go\erned by two consider- 
ations: the impracticability of suspenders when 
only .shirt and trousers are worn, and the incon- 
venient and, under combat conditions, dangerous 
necessity of remo\ing the coat and battle equip- 
ment to let down the trousers. These trousers are 
still cut high. Like ski or moimtain trousers, the 
legs are tapered lo fit into leggings or shoe-tops. 

(3) Overcoat. The double-breasted six-but- 
ton, wool-rayon overcoat is standard for all ranks, 
except that general officers w ear gold buttons and 
have red lapel facings (and administrative offi- 
cials in general-officer grades wear dark green 
facings). Collars, once of dark, bluish-green imi- 
tation velvet, now tend to be plain field-gray wool. 
The coat, which is cut narrow at the waist, flares 
at the bottom, and has two side slash pockets. The 
ordinary leather belt may be worn, run through 
slits on the side so that it runs inside the rear of 
the o\crcoat without interfering with the cloth 
belt at the back. Overcoats have degenerated in 
quality of material in tlie same maimer as the field 
coats. 
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Figure 6. — Cotton- or linen-tmll fatigue and work uni- 
form in the cut of the field uniform coat. 



(4) Szi'cater. A light-weight wool-rayon, V- 
ncck sweater always has been furnished as part of 
the field uniform. It is worn under the coat. A 
green band around the neck distinguislTcs Army 
sweaters ; Air Force sweaters have a gray-blue 
hand. 

(5) Ulot'cs. A pair of field-gray knit wool- 
rayon gloves is furnished in tlie winter with the 
field uniform. 

(C) Underwear, (a) Prci^w type. The type 
of Army underwear issued iiiitil 1943 consists of 
a long-sleeved undershirt and long underdrawers, 
worn in all seasons. They are made of medium- 
weight, tricot (machine-knit) cotton cloth, which 
gradually has incorporated increasing amounts of 
rayon. Since the war began, an increasing pro- 
portion of Army underwear has been dyed green 
lor camouflage. 

(h) 1943 shirt. In 1943 the coUarless under- 
shirt was replaced by a green Iricot combination 
shirt-undershirt with collar and two buttoned 
breast pockets. The shirt remains a pullover type. 
The collar obviates the need for a sweatband in- 
side the coat collar. When worn with the coat 
collar closed, the shirt shows slightly above 
the edge of the C(jat collar. When the coat is worn 
with the collar h(X)ks and top button open, the 
shirt collar is worn outside the coat collar (see the 
1st sergeant in mountain unifni-m, I'late I). The 
provision of a fairly ]jresentalile shirt-undershirt 
makes possible a coatless summer uniform. 

c. I'do'igear. ( 1 ) f'ootzvraf^s and soeks. The 
(ierman soldier is furnished with long, wool-rayon 
socks and with footwraps. The latter are of the 
best quality wool or of cotton llannel, cut in large 
squares. One square is \vra])ped around each 
foot over the socks before the shoe or boot is put 
(111. Boots are fitted to two i)air of socks, or one 
pair of socks and one pair of footwraps. 

(2) Jack boots (Marschsthjcl). Short boots 
have been the traditional foolL;tar of (ierman sol- 
diers for centuries. Tin's type of footgear, how- 
ever, both requiri's an inordinate amount of 
k-ather and causes unnecessar\- wear on the heel 
during the marcli. The traditional marching jack 
boot therefore has received mucli adverse criticism 
in the German military press. I'y 1941 its use 
was limited to infantry, engineers, and motor- 
cyclists. Issue finally has been completely sus- 
])ended, although existing stocks will be used up. 

(3) Anklet lc(/(/iii(/s. Slioit leggings worn 
with high shoes now replace llie jack boot. The 
leggings are of cotton or linen duck, with the 
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lower edge rimmed with leather. Each legging is 
secured on the outside with two leather straps 
with metal buckles. 

(4) High shoes {Schniirschuh). High laced 
leather service shoes have always been part of 
the field uniform issued by the German Army. 
They now replace the boot entirely, instead of 
serving as alternate footgear. 

d. Fatigue or Work Clothing. Prior to 
the war and during its first 2 years, individuals 
might be issued both a work suit and a fatigue 
suit with the field uniform. Generally only one 
was issued each man, the work suit being reserved 
for those with heavy tasks, such as motor main- 
tenance. Both are cut in the same style, but the 
work suit is of unbleached linen woven as herring- 
bone twill, while the fatigue suit is of a lighter 
linen herringbone twill dyed a rush green (Plate 
III). In 1943 a fatigue coat, cut in the style of 
the field uniform coat, was is.sued. This latter 
type, often of a cloth contahiing a high percentage 
of rayon, may serve as a summer uniform. 

e. Issue. The field uniform as described above 
is issued to all troops except tliose requiring 
special uniforms or special clothing issue because 
of unusual tasks or because they are expected to 
operate under abnormal terrain or weather con- 
ditions. 

4. Special Uniforms and Clofhing 

Special clothing issued to German Army troops 
varies from minor changes or additions to the 
field uniforms, to uniforms of completely differ- 
ent cut, color, and material. 

a. Black Unifor.m. Prior to the war, a black 
uniform was furnished crews of (jerman Army 
tanks and armored cars. This uniform, which 
has undergone slight changes, now is worn by 
crews of "Elephants", by tank-destroyer and 
assault-gun crews in Panzer and Panzer Grena- 
dier divisions, and by tank and armored-car crews. 

(1) Headgear, (a) Beret. Until the winter 
of 1939-40, troops wearing the black uniform 
wore a black beret, which served as a crash hel- 
met. This helmet type of headgear proved un- 
necessary. 

(b) Black field cap. During the winter of 
1939-40, a black, wool-rayon field cap, in the 
style of the old-style Army field cap. replaced 
the black beret. 

(c) 1934 black field cap ( Einhcifsviiifsc) . 
Simultaneously with the introduction of the field- 
gray Einheitsmiitze for the normal field uniform, 
the black uniform received a similar visored cap 



in black cloth. Insignia and braid for officers 
follow the field-gray caj) pattern. 

(2) Body clothing. (a) Coat. The black, 
double-breasted, wool-rayon coat issued with 
the black uniform is known as the "field jacket" 
(Peldjackc). It is ilUislrated in Plate II. Recent 
jackets lack the piping on the edge of the collar, 
and some may have large pockets on the left 
breast. The coat is made of the same quality 
of wool-rayon cloth as the field uniform. It is 
dyed black to conceal dirt and grease stains. A 
metal death's head is worn on each collar patch. 

(b) Trousers. The black, wool-rayon trousers 
of the black uniform are referred to as "Field 
trousers" ( Fcldhoscu j . They resemble the later 
type of normal field uniform trousers in cut, 
with ski-pant legs. They are fitted with tapes, 
however, so that they may be bound to the leg 
at the ankle. 

(c) Underwear. Underwear consists of long 
drawers and a collared tricot shirt-undershirt with 
black necktie. Until 1944, this shirt was gray. 
Issue since that date has been green, and there- 
fore identical with underwear for the normal 
field uniform. 

(d) Two-piece coverall. For camouflage pur- 
poses, for a summer uniform, and for a work 
garment a two-piece Cfjverall of rush-greeti cotton 
or rayon is issued. It is cut identically with the 
black wool uniform. 

(3) Footgear. Standard lilack service shoes, 
long socks, and foot wraps are worn. The use 
of boots with the black uniform is contrary to 
German regulations. 

b. Field-Gray Uniior.m for Armored-Vehi- 
cle Crews. A wool-rayon field-gray uniform, 
identical in cut with the black uniform, was 
issued in the s])ring of 1940 to crews of assault 
guns. This uniform is worn by the crews of 
the assault guns and tank destroyers of infantry, 
light infantry, and mountain infantry divisions. 
The uniforms hear a death's head on each collar 
patch. Crews of armored trains and of self- 
propelled infantry and antiaircraft gims wear the 
same uniform with the usual field uniform collar 
patches (Plate II), A two-piece, rush-green 
coverall, identical with that issued to troops wear- 
ing the black uniform, also is issued to those wear- 
ing the field-gray uniform for armored-vehicle 
crews. 

c. MouNT.MN Uniiorm. The mountain uni- 
form is similar to the normal field uniform with 
the following exceptions: 
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Figure 7. — White cap cover for the mountain cap. 

(1) Cap. The visored mountain caj). derived 
from the visored Austrian cap of the last war. 
is the original model for the Ml 943 Hinlicils- 
miitzc. The mountain cap may he distinguished 
by a metal Edelweiss sewn to the left side of the 
cap (Plate I). A white camouflage cap cover is 
furnished with the cap. 

(2) Coat and overcoat. Field uniform coats 
and overcoats arc worn, but are embellished by an 
Edelweiss on the upper right sleeve (folate I). 

(3) Windjackct. The mountain wind jacket 
is a light, double-breasted, long jacket of olive- 
colored, windproof, water-repellent duck ( T'late 
III). This is less common now than the parka, 
which appears tf) be superseding it. 

(4) Sweater. The mountain sweater, heavier 
than the normal field uniform sweater, has a tur- 
tle neck for added warmth. 

(5) Trousers. Baggy trousers, designed and 
fitted so as not to bind the mountaineer at any 
point, are provided German mountain troops. 
These trousers are of the usual field-gray, wool- 
rayon cloth. Their ski-pant bottoms tie with 
tapes at the ankles. Special mountain suspen- 
ders are issued with these trousers. 

(6) Parka and ovcrpants. Until 1942, a white 
parka was issued on the basis of 10 per cent of 
unit strength. By the time of the Caucasus 
campaign, a new and improved ty])e of parka, 
with overpants of the same material, was furn- 
ished to mountain divisions. The parka is re- 
versible, with a tan and a white side, and is 
distinguished by three buttoned breast pockets. 
The cloth is unusual, in that the rayon fibers 
are designed so that some provide strength, while 



others swell when wet. The swelling action 
renders the garment \vater-rt])elk'nt to a high 
degree. When dry, the filjer shrinks, permitting 
proper ventilation through the garment. The 
objective of the designers was to avoid the 
accumulation of sweat, which, it the wearer should 
rest after heavy exirtion, would cause undue 
dampness and cnoling and result in colds, pneu- 
monia, and frostbite. 

( 7) Canvas (iz'erniittens. Tliese mittens with 
leather palms ari- furnished in addition to the 
field unifiirni wool gloxx's to jiroviile extra in- 
sulation against cold and to the wool gloves 
dry. 

(8) Ski-mountain boots. Heavily-hobnailed, 
high laced shoes are ])rovide<i as ski-mountain 
boots. 

(9) J.ef/f/int/s. Until Ortober 1944. short, 
wrap leggings of field-gray wnol, such as those 
used by Austrian mountain tr(io])s in World War 
T, were standard for (iernum iiinuntaineers. Now 
these are being re])laced by the canvas leggings 
isssued with the normal field uniform. 

(10) Rock-cUnihiiiij shiies. 1-ri.gh climbing 
shoes with rope or felt soles are issued when 
necessary. 

(11) Canionflaac dolliing. I'riorto 1941, white 
parkas or white suits were issued to mountain 
troops for operations in snow-covered regions. 
The ]-)resent mounttiin parka and windproof 
trousers ba\ c a tan ;md a white side. 

d. SpI-.CI.M. C l.OILllXC lOK MoTORCYCt-I.STS. 

Motorcyclists receive as su]i]ilementary clothing 
a raincoat : a ])air of goggles : a pair of gauntlets ; 
and, in winter. ;m extra sweater, wool oversocks, 
and a special coat. The gauntlets are of over- 
coat cloth with trigger linger, anil ma\' have leather 
palms. The footless oversocLs come u]) high 
on the leg. The raincoat is a -pecial, long, rub- 
ber coat, designed to be butii'ued in a variety 
of ways to improve protection and to facilitate 
operation of the motorcycle ( >ee motor vehicle 
coat in the color plates"). Tlii- rubber cotit also 
may be worn by drivers of light vehicles. In 
winter, a surcoat may be furnished — a heavy wool 
garment cut like the o\erc(iai, but sufficiently 
large to be worn over all clothing including the 
overcoat. Recent surcoats have wool hoods. 

e. Si'ECiAi. Ci.oTTiiNC fOR Drivicrs. Drivers 
of all types of vehicles recei\e motorcyclists' 
gauntlets, and for cold weather the surcoat. 
Drivers of horse trans])ort also receive felt over- 
boots with wooden soles. 
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f. SuMMKR Uniform. Prior to 1941, no tini- 
form for field summer wear was issued. Since 
that date, uniforms developed for the Afrika 
Korps have l)een made availal)le to iroo]is operat- 
ing in arid and lro])ical climates, such as ]irevail 
in Italy, (ireece, the Crimea, and the Kul)aii delta. 
Mention already has been made of the adaptation 
of the normal field luiiform and nf)rmal fatigues 
as a summer uniform. The summer field uni- 
form proper includes the following items: 

(1) Headgear. The first Afrika Knrj^s troops 
were provided with tropical helmets and khaki 
cotton field caps in the cut of tlie old-st\-le field 
uniform cap. These soon were replaced by a 
vi sored khaki cotton field cap copied from the 
mountain cap. 

(2) Body clothing. ]5ody clothing consists of 
loose-mesh rayon or cotton under.shorts and 
short-sleeved undershirt; a two-pocket, gra\ish- 
green or khaki cotton shirt carrying shoulder- 
strap insignia; and khaki shorts or long trousers 
with Iniilt-in cloth liells. Though shirtsleeves 
may he the uniform of the day, a roll-collar, V- 
necked, khaki coat is furnished. In sjiitc of cot- 
ton shortages, the coat and trousers continue to 
be of good quality cotton twill. Since late 1942, 
however, the four pleated pockets of the coat 
have been modified in the same fashion as those 
of the normal field uniform coat. The cotton 
twill breeches furnished in the very early days 
of the .'Ifn'ka Korps are worn only by those still 
possessing them. 

(3) Footgear. Desert hoots witli cloth tops 
are no longer uvccs^^'dvy, but still may be en- 
countered. High br(j\\n leather shoes are now 
the standard wear. Wool socks, rather tlian foot- 
wraps, are worn. 

g. WiXTEK l'.\ri-ORMS. (1} I're-1941 lAntcr 
clotltiiig. Prior to the winter of 1941-42, the 
German Army made little provision for winter 
warfare. Mountain troops were the best e([uipped 
to fight under conditions of extreme cold and 
snow ; the remainder of the Army received special 
clothing only for special luissions and duties, as 
noted above. Sentries were the only soldiers, 
l)esides drivers and motorcyclists, who received 
specially designed clothing. To them were issued 
surcoats and felt overboots, or, if the latter were 
lacking, straw overboots. Ordinary troops wore 
the wool toque, gloves, sweater, and overcoat in 
winter. 

(2) Post-1941 winter clothing. .\s soon as 
the necessity for great quantities of winter cloth- 



ing iK-canu- obviiius. tin ' lernum Army attempted 
numerous miprn\isati(iii> based on nian\- varieties 
(if civilian, military, atii»l ia|itured clothing. liveti 




t iiiurc S. — /i(i/')-ii7'!.Viv/ T^'inl, !- cintltiiig. The ordinary ovcr- 
roal lias hccu leiuf'f'fii urinnni llu- lens and the hnuer part 
• if Ihc coat bound leith sti r < "t elolh secured by cords. 
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Figure 9. — Padded coat and trousers worn utider the new 
winter uniform. 




Figure 10. — The loqui'. Two toques arc shoicii, one 
colored n'liite to sho'a' the manner o-f ivcaring two in 
extreme cold. 



though a standard winter iinifnrni was developed 
in 1942 and issued for the winter of 1942-43, 
stocks have been inadequate. The necessity of 
providing heavy winter clothing for other than 
combat troops has required continued improvisa- 
tions. These inehule ral)l)it-fnr jackets and vests, 
as well as ^-k'evcless and sk'eved pile jackets of 
rayon known as "lircastwanners". Soviet pile 
caps and feh boots often are used. Vor sentries 
and others wlio arc compelled to remain fairly 
luotionless in the cold, overcoats and surcoats with 
extra linings are available. 1 hMv\- sheepskin sur- 
coats, originated b\ the German ^Vir Force, also 
may be used. TTowever, a most important de- 
velopment is tlie new winter uniform. 

(3) New Zi.niitcr uiiiforin. Tlie new winter 
uniform is designed to provide a confortable com- 
l)at uniform givinsj freedom of mo\"ement and use 
of equipment, yet tifFering protection against ex- 
treme cold and overheating during periods of 
exertion. The uniform is worn over the normal 
field uniform. Cartridge pouches are worn on 
the normal leather belt, under the skirt of the 
parka. This feature aids in providing essential 
body ventilation to prevent the accumulation of 
sweat. Several clips of ammunition are kept avail- 
able in the parka pocket. The hooded parka has a 
waist belt, bottom drawstring, and double-buttoned 
flaps up the front that provide a windproof 
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Figure 11. — I)nprovised camouflage coat in the cut of 
Ihc Army field uniform coat. The cloth is tahcii from 
shelter duck material of an Italian .\-helter half. 



closure. A toque is worn under the steel helmet, 
and when the wind is strong, a still", felt face 
mask may be fitted. The trousers have two 
side pockets, and fairly short legs. These legs 
fit over special, white, rayon-canvas boots which 
have fabric soles and three-layer walls. The 
latter may be stuffed with straw or paper as 
added protection against cold and nioisture. 
Since these boots are not suited for mud con- 
ditions, ski-mountain boots or felt hoots with 
leather soles and facings may he used instead. 
The parka, toque, and trousers are issued in three 
weights. The most common is the medium 
weight, in which the material consists of two 
layers of windproof cloth with a rayon-wool in- 




I'igure 12. — A'i-k' neintcr uniform xdth mottled side out. 
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Figure 13. — Flak personnel in siiDimcr uniform. 



terliner. The windproof cloth has the same 

water-repellent features as the latest mountain 
parka. Since the complete uniform contains 
only 9 per cent wool, the clothing is heavy for 
its warmth, and therefore not as efficient as the 
Germans had planned. The uniform originally 
had a white and a field-gray side, but by 1943 the 
need for better camouflage had become so appar- 
ent that a mottled design was substitvited for the 
field-gray. Two designs of mottle are used — 
one is that of the normal shelter half, and the 
other is that of the Army camouflage jacket 
(Plate III). Both types are in use. To facilitate 
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recognition, clmh hands in ilu- color of the day 
may lie bm'nned to llic sleeve^ nf ihe parka. 

h. Camouvla(;k Ci.o'i iiixc;. 1 he original pre- 
war issue of a camoutlage shelter half proved in- 
sufficient for the camouflage of individuals. After 
considerable improvisation on the ])art of field 
units, particularly in Italy, a standard Army 
light-rayon camouflage jacket ( I 'late III) was 
issued and put into use in 1 ''43-44. Various 
types of field-made jackets, using German and 
Italian shelter halves, an- widely emjiloyed. 
Snipers may wear complete camouflage suits, in- 
cluding face masks. Headgear camouflage often 
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is im]irovise(l, since the Army did not provide 
a standard camouflage helmet cover until the 
issue of the camouflage jacket. Hut a verv ])rac- 
tical elastic hand to fasten camouflage matt-rials 
to the helmet was furnished to all troops. Catn- 
oiiflage clothing is usually organizational, and is 
issued to snipers, personnel of outjw.sts, and like 
troops. 

Section II. GERMAN ARMY INSIGNIA 

1. General 

German Army insignia are intended to estahlish 
clear dififerentiation hetween ranks and types of 
service, and at the same time to encourage incli- 
vidual comhat efficiency and proficieiicv in mili- 
tary arts. Direct appeal is made to vanity and 
to the human tendency to show oflf military 
prowess as expressed in terms of insignia and 
decorations. Many of these insignia are hasi-d 
on traditional German military insignia selected 
from units famous in German iw|)ular and mili- 
tary history. 

2. Insignia of Rank 

Insignia of rank mainly are determined hy 
shoulder-strap devices (Plate IV and V). While 
there are many minor complexities having to do 
with fine differentiation among various ranks, 
services, and functions, these do not concern the 
average case. A clear distinction is made among 
commissioned ot^cers {Officicrc), noncommis- 
sioned officers (Untcrofficicrc) . and enlisted men 
of various grades ( MaiiuschaftcH ) . Because of the 
imi)ortance of noncommissioned officers in comhat 
and on the drill field, they are accorded special dis- 
tinguisliing marks heyond the normal insignia 
of rank. Along the lower edge of their coat 
collar they have a silver or gray hraid .4 inch 
wide. I'irst sergeants, as senior company or iiat- 
tery noncommissioned officers, wear two bands 
of similar braid on each coatsleeve. Distinction 
is made between the up]X'r three and the lower 
two grades of noncommissioned officers. The 
former are known as Porte pccuntci-offidcrc ; the 
latter as UntcrofUcicrc olinc Portcpcc. The 
former are entitled to special considerations and 
jirivileges, as are the first three grades of U. S. 
Army noncommissioned officers. These include 
wearing on certain occasions an officer's saber 

figure 14. — Tanh destroyer laiifonii of tlie Ifeniiaitii 
(loeriiui IH'Vtsioii (shoulder bis'uinia of rank is jhi.cvi/h/ on 
the uniform shoMi). 
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and a tassel known as the Portepce, hence the 
title. Fatigue clothing carries the type oi non- 
commissioned-officer insignia used on Reichswehr 
uniforms. 

3. Insignia of Arm and Specialty 

In order to clarify an individual's duties, to 
afford easy recognition of line troops, and to 
avoid jealousy arising from rapid promotion of 
qualified specialists, the German Army has made 
a somewhat ill-organized effort to distinguish 
line personnel of the arms; personnel of special 
and administrative services, and personnel of 
both preceding categories who are so proficient 
or qualified that rapid promotion to suitable rank 
is necessary. The first group wear insignia of 
the line arms (normal insignia of rank and of 
arm) ; the specialists and administrative officials 
tend to be designated by varied insignia (usually 
by introducing a basic dark-green color) ; the 
third group (Sondcrfiihrcr) wear modifications 
of normal insignia. Sonderfiihrcr insignia for 
line duty is shown in color plates ; insignia for 
Sonderfiihrer of the Corps of Administrative 
Officials is somewhat similar as regards the col- 
lar patch, but the shoulder strap is more difficult 
to differentiate. In peacetime and during the 
early part of the war, further differentiation 
was made to indicate reserve officers, Landivc/ir 
officers, officers recalled to active duty, and offi- 
cers over the retirement age who niight be re- 
quired from time to time for consultation. 

4. Fourrageres 

All German officers are entitled to wear the 
fourragere shown on the officer's service dress in 
Plate II. Adjutants wear a single cord. The 
adjutant's fourragere must not be mistaken for 
one of the 12 grades of markmanship awards 
(Plate VII), and 1st sergeant in service dress 
(Plate I). The marksmanship awards some- 
times are worn in combat. 

5. Use of Numbers and Letters on Shoulder In- 
signia of Rank 

Although the wearing of numbers and letters 
furnishing unit identification is forbidden in for- 
ward areas, German soldiers do not always ob- 
serve this regulation. Soldiers of the Field 
Army, however, usually wear such identification 
in the form of slip-over cloth strips, with the 
numbers running across the shoulder strap with 
the length of the strip. In rear areas, numbers 
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are worn as sliown in Plates I\ and \'. .Vrabic 
numerals indicate the number ni the regiment or 
battalion to which the wearer belongs, f^nlisted 
men and the lower two grades of noncommis- 
sioned officers wear numbers in the color of their 
arm; other noncommissioned iifficers wear silver 
numbers, as do officer candidates. Officers wear 
gold numbers. Letters may Ik- coml)ined with 
Arabic numerals. In some cases (See I'late \T). 
these indicate units of special arms or of special 
branches of arms. In other eases, the letter D 
and an arabic numeral indicate division headquar- 
ters personnel. Since re^ulatn ms have changed 
frequently since 19.^*). the system of identifica- 
tion by numbers and letters is difficult to follow 
without the aid of complex guides. 



Section III. GERMAN AIR FORCE 
UNIFORMS AND INSIGNIA 

I. General 

Although many items of unitdrms and clothing 
of special Air Force design are |)ro\ ided, many 
items are jirocured from the .Vrniy in suitable 
colors. There is ni>t. however, the degree of 
standardization in Army and .\ir I'orce clothing 
that would appear desirable, particularly in view 
of the hunibiT of Air h'orce ground troops per- 
forming the same functions as comparable Army 
troops. This is es]iecially true in regard to the 
uniforms ])rovidefl lor Africa, and now used as 
summer field uniforms. Charaeteri.stic of most 
Air Force uniforms is the gray-lilue color of 
much of the uniforms and eqni]iment. Comments 
made on the decline of cloth c|uality in Army 
uniforms are equally applicable to Air Force uni- 
forms. 




Figure Ix — Air Force national ctuhlem, worn on the 
right breast of coals, overcoats, jackets, jump suits, and 
summer skirls. 
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2. Uniforms 

a. Service and Dress Uniforms. The Ger- 
man Air Force no longer has service uniforms, 
except for a white summer coat and a dress mess 
jacket for officers, and a service coat for gen- 
erals. A service coat for all personnel was al- 
ready in the process of being replaced in 1939. 
This coat ( Tuchrock) resembles the present uni- 
form coat (Waffenrock) , except that it is not 
designed to be buttoned up to the neck. ( Compare 
the private's and the colonel's coats on Plate 
VIII.) 

b. Normal Field Uniform. (1) Headgear. 
The Air Force field cap (Flicgermnt::e) is a 
simple wool-rayon cap similar in cut to the pres- 
ent U. S. WAC garrison cap. The national 
colors are worn below the national emblem. 
Officers wear silver braid around the edge of 
the turn-up. The Army Einheitsmiitze, in Air 
Force color and with proper insignia, has begun 
to replace the Flicgcrmutze. The Army Ml 935 
steel helmet, painted gray, is issued when required. 

(2) Body clothing, (a) Coat. The standard 
Air Force coat {Waffenrock) is a five-button coat, 
designed to be worn either with the collar closed 
at the neck, or as a roll-collared, V-neck coat 
with the collar hook and top button open (Plate 
VIII). Four pleated patch pockets are furnished, 
with the national emblem appearing over the right 
breast pocket. Two adjustable metal belt holders 
of Army style are located toward the sides of the 
uniform. The sleeves end in large cuffs. The 
collar at one time carried piping on the lower 
edge in the color of the arm. Though this fea- 
ture was discontinued in 19-10, such coats still 
may be found. Insignia of rank are worn on the 
shoulder and on patches located on the ends of 
the collar. In 1944 this coat was issued in 
cotton-rayon instead of wool. 

(b) "Flight blouse" (Fliegerbluse). Air Force 
troops more commonly wear a short, cuffless. fly- 
front, wool-rayon jacket with slash pockets (Plate 
VIII). The jacket's collar may be worn open or 
closed. Belt holders, insignia, and piping (if the 
latter is worn) are placed as on the coat. The 
jacket is intended for crews of aircraft, and there- 
fore is designed so that there will be no buttons, 
patch pockets, or cuffs to catch on projecting parts 
of aircraft interiors. The jacket is sufficiently 
convenient and smart-looking, however, to be pop- 
ular with all Air Force troops. 

(c) Trousers. The gray-blue, wool-rayon. 
Air Force trousers are similar in cut at the waist 



t(j Army suspender trousers. Air Force trousers, 
however, are always slacks, and are not fitted with 
narrow or ski-pant boltonis except in the case of 
mountain trousers. 

(d) Shirt. Gray sliirts of mottled gray-blue 
thread are worn with black tie. The .shirts may 
be fitted with shoulder straps to indicate rank. 

(e) Underwear, .\iiny underwear is worn. 

(f) Sweater. The .\ir I<"orce sweater is iden- 
tical with the Army's, except that the colored 
band at the neck is Air Force gray-blue. 

(g) Overcoat. A blue-gray version of the 
Army overcoat is worn. Patches are placed on 
the collar. I'irst sergeants wear their sleeve 
bands (Plate Mil ). 

(3) Footgear. Tlu- Air I'V)rce uses Army-type 
jack boots, shoes, sock-^. and footwraps. Leggings, 
when used, are Army leggings dyed blue-gray. 

c. Mountain Unu-orm. Xormal Air Force 
uniforms are combiner] with .A.rmy issue, prop- 
erly colored when necessary, to n.ake up moun- 
tain clothing (Plate \'III). The Waffenrock and 
mountain trousers are used, together with blue- 
gray, ankle-wraji legging,' and ski-mountain boots. 
The Air Force mountain cap, which had but one 
button securing the tuni-u]) in front, largely has 
been replaced by a ca]i in the style of the Army 
mountain cap. Army lidckvciss badges may be 
worn. 

d. Fatigue and Work .'^i-its. Flak crews 
and aircraft mechanics may be furnished with a 
cotton-linen-rayon, herringbone twill, black or 
dark blue-gray coverall with fly front (Plate IX). 
Two-piece work suits of various colors are also 
used (Plate X). 

c. Summer Uxifokms. Air Force issue re- 
sembles that of the .\rniy both in history and 
in the nature of the items pr(jvided. except for 
slight modifications in ,ill i)ieces of clothing. Pe- 
culiar to the -Vir I'orce are bright aluminum, built- 
in trouser belt buckles, and the long, baggy 
trou!5ers with ankle buckles illustrated in Plate 
IX. As in the case of the Army, the tropical 
helmet no longer is worn except by those who 
still retain the origiu,-il issue. The Air Force 
national emblem appears on all coats and shirts. 

f. PARAcin.'TE Trooi's UNIFORMS. Parachute 
troops are issued several distinctive items. They 
are : 

(1) Helmet. The |)arachute helmet, resem- 
bling a cut-down version of the Ml 935 steel hel- 
met, is fitted with large sponge-rubber pads and 
leather suspension shaped to the skull. 
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(2) Jump suit. The older types of jump suit- 
used in 1939-40 were of the pullover, coverall 
variety. The present types button uj) the front 
like coats, and have snap closures to secure the 
bottom tightly around the legs — a feature bor- 
rowed from the older types. Ample zipper-closed 
pockets are provided. The material is a light 
shelter duck, originally olive in color (Plate IX), 
but in present versions always mottled. The 
present jump suit, like older types, is worn over 
the wool or suninier uniform, but can quickly be 
removed. 

(3) Camouflage jacket. Usually peculiar to 
parachute troops (and worn by the 1st Para- 
chute Division during the Battle of Cassino — 
hence the appellation "Green Devils") is a green- 
ish, mottled camouflage jacket about the length 
of the jump suit. This is a fly-front, cotton, her- 
ringbone twill garment with two pockets (Plate 
IX). 

(4) Footgear. Several types of jump Ijoots 
have been issued. The earlier types laced along 
the sides and had heavy corrugated-rubljer soles. 
Later types resemble the U. S. parachutist's boot. 
In battle, Army-type high service shoes may be 
worn. 

g. Winter Clothing. The Air Force uses 

the Army winter uniform, ruid improvises in tiie 
same way as the elder service. Often worn by 
Flak sentries in very exposed positions is the 
very heavy sheepskin surcoat shown in color 
plates. This coat may be worn by the entire gun 
crew, if necessary. It is, however, too heavy for 
infantry combat use. 

h. Uniforms of the Fallscliirmjacjcr-Paitccr 
Division Herman Goering. This division follows 
unusual practices in the issue of imifnnns and 
insignia. The collar patch is white for all ranks, 
while the color of the shoulder strap varies ac- 
cording to type of service. Tank crews and 
crews of self-propelled guns wear Army black 
or field-gray jackets and held trousers, but with 
Air Force insignia. 

3. Insignia 

Air Force insignia are extremely complex. There 
are four systems of indicating rank : that used 
on the shoulder straps and on sleeve chevrons ; 
that used on the collar patch : that used on flying 
suits; and that used on both sleeves of the motor 
vehicle coat and on fatigue coveralls. The 
collar patches of noncommissioned officers' over- 
coats, and their coat collars, are edged with 
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silver braid in the manner of Army noncommis- 
sioned officers' coats. The awards for combat 
flights (see color ])lates) casiK ma}' he mistaken 
for pilots' insignia because of iheir slia])e. 'i'he 
pilot's insignia, however, is worn as a metal or 
cloth badge on the lower left breast, whereas the 
awards for conilial flights are worn above the 
left breast ])Ocket. Xot illustrated mider awards 
in the color ])laies is that f')r night fighters, 
which consists of the award f^r fighters with a 
black instead of a silver winL;ed arrow. Air 
I'\)rce personnel arr awardi d niarksmanshi]) 
badges of a design similar in that of Army 
awards. Other foin-ragert-s .arr worn, indicating 
commissioned rank, adjutant, ni merely length of 
service. 




/'iV/Kci' 16. — Witioiial ciuhlcin oj tlu- .Iniiril I'tuiy l:lite 
Guard (W'affcn-SS ). Tlii.t ciiil'lrin i.i ■;^-"ni mi the left 
.f/ivi't'j of Ciiiit.'!, .);'iV'(Vji(/a', iiiul /i/i /. ((//(/ af^/^ciirs citlirr 
on tlic front or .m the left 'xdc of ,,(/i.v. 

Section IV. ARMED ELITE GUARD 
UNIFORMS AND INSIGNIA 

I. Uniforms 

The Armed Llite (iuard \ \\' oiien-SS ) has fol- 
lowed the .Army cl<jsel\- in tlu- pr(i\isi(]n of uni- 
form clothing. W'lirii fir^t iiilo thr iield, 
li'affeii-SS units were distinglli^^he<l in ]>:in by 
the type of roll-collar \'-neck co.it shown in Plate 
X\TII. Also dislinrli\e were llieir canioullage 
jacket (Plate Will I. and their bnjwn shirts with 
black ties. For some time stocks of the -V.S" coat 
have been ]iracticall\ t xhansli d, .and Arniv coals 
have been used. Armv sliirt> also are issued. 
There remain slight ditTerences between the high 
grade shelter-diiclx'. water-repellent, w iiidproof .S\S" 
camouflage jacket aiul the siniil.ar .Army jacket; 
the SS jacket has two slant, buttoned pockets at 
its side in later versions, and a differt-nt camou- 
flage pattern. 

A new IVatJeii-S.S' uniform is a linen-cotton, 
herringbone twill, two-jiiece suit ( I'late XIX). 
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.V.S" regulations forbid wearing insignia on the eol- 
lar of this uniform, but troops have shown an in- 
creasing tendency to include all possible insignia 
devices. However, no insignia are worn on the 
one-piece tank coverall (Plate XVIII). In general, 
Waffcn-SS uniform clothing differs from that of 
the Arniv only in respect to the above items, and 
in the more complete authorized issue to Waffcn- 
SS troops. Moreover, when complete issue cannot 
be made, the IVaffcii-SS troops always receive 
fuller issue than their Army neighbors. IVaffcu- 
SS troops now also receive the army winter uni- 
form, which replaces the special SS pullover parka 
illustrated in I'lale XIX. 

2. Insignia 

Waffcn-SS troops wear shoulder insignia of 
rank sijnilar to those of the Army, but wear col- 
lar patches of the Gcncral-SS. The sleeve in- 
signia of rank, worn on camounage jackets, cover- 
alls, and similar clothing, is the same as that worn 
by corresponding Army grades. The grades of 
snipers' badges, shown in color plates, are issued 
lo Waffcn-SS as well as to Army personnel. Rifle 
regiments of 5>S'-Police divisions wear collar 
patches similar to those worn by officers and men 
of the Army. The distinctive insignia of the 
Waffcn-SS is the SS national emblem worn on 
the upper left sleeve. Noncommissioned officers 
wear siher braid along the edge of the collar in 
the manner of Army noncommissioned officers. 

3. Uniforms and Insignia of the Security Service of 

the W affeu-SS 

This imifonn consists of the ordinarv .S\9 field 
uniform with Police shoulder .■^tra])s to indicate 
rank, collar patches, and an SD badge (for 
Sichcrhcitsdiciist) on the lower left sleeve. 




Figure 17. — Waffen-SS camouflage jacket with buttoned 
pockets. 



l-'uiurc ]S. — Uniform of llir Security .Service (Sicher- 
licilsdieii.<:l) of llir ll'otfen-.S'.S'. 



Section V. GERMAN DECORATIONS 

iierman decorations f^r \aliir consist of the 
\ari<ius grades nf Iron ( Ynss slinwn on Plate 
XXI 1, together wiiii ilir Honor Roll Clasp. In 
actuality, iron crosses of the first and second 
classes may he allntted in bulk to combat units, 
whether or not the ])ei-s(innel are individtially 
deserving of such decorations. At one time there 
a])peared to be some plan on the part of German 
authorities to keep iocaiions of the \arious types 
of decorations, combat st r\ ice, and ordinary serv- 
ice, and ordi];ai"\' >er\ ice aw ards distinct and rec- 
ognizable as >uch e\('n in the relatively uniniti- 
ated. In lirief. this plan seemed to be to locate 
camjiaign and ordinar}' service .awards above the 
left breast p(jcket in the form of ribbons, with 
participation in notable campaigns indicated by 
badges on the sleeve, ( onibal and wounds would 
be indicated bv badges of bronze, silver, and gold 
located on the left breast, while actual decorations 
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Figure 19. — German Air Force officers zvearing decorations and awards. 



would be worn as ribbons in the buttonholo, at the 
neck, or in the form of the easily recognizable 
actual metal medal pinned on the uniform. This 
rule holds as a rough guide, but there are many 
exceptions, notable among which arc the various 
foreign ribbons for valor worn with other rilihnns 
above the left breast pocket. Marksmanship 
awards are worn in the form of fourragercs across 
the right breast. 

The German Armed Forces place much em- 
phasis on the morale effect of the \arious decora- 



tions and awards, the numbers <it which are al- 
most incredibly large becausi' of the authoriza- 
tion of the wearing of Xa/i Party and Police 
badges, as well as foreign decorations and those 
of minor German stales under Ihe German ]'"m- 
pire. iMuch of the jiaper-w i )rl\ of the German 
Army is concerned with the awarding of various 
types of medals and badges and their certificates. 
The German troojjs tlieniseU i s ]irize these honors 
highly, and wear them on the field uniform even 
in combat. 
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Section VI. AUXILIARY FORCES AND 
SEMI-MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS 

I. General 

There are a liost of puppet and auxiliary forces 
and semi-military organizations which may take 
part in comhat alongside the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Included among these are the various units 
raised from former citizens of the Soviet Union. 
While many of these troops were intended to have 
insignia peculiar to their organization, it has not 
been possible in practice to manufacture and issue 
the necessary uniforms and insignia. The insignia 
for these forces may be grouped into three sets: 
those for the Eastern Legions (Ostlegioiien) , 
those for the Russian and Ukranian Armies of 
Liberation (with rank insignia after the Russian 
style), and those for Cossack units. In practice, 
German Army uniforms and insignia often are 
used. Military organizations with uniforms and 
insignia also were formed from men recruited 
from the former 1-ialtic states. A Czech pu]ipet 
Army, with its own uniforms and insignia, also 
exists. The Italian Republican Army also may 
use German uniforms and Waffcn-SS insignia, 
although Italian Republican insignia may be worn 
on German-made uniforms. Women's uniformed 
auxiliary forces include signal services for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force ; antiaircraft person- 
nel for the Air Force; and remount units for the 
Army. Such personnel have uniforms, insignia, 
and titles of rank peculiar to their organizations. 
Many uniformed Party organizations of a semi- 
military nature exist, as well as Frontier (Cus- 
toms) Guards, Railway Police, State Railway 
Personnel, the Forestry Service, and other uni- 
formed state organizations. Uniforms and insig- 
nia of several of the more important auxiliary 
organizations serving with the armed forces are 
briefly described below. These organizations 
usually wear an arm band inscribed Deutsche 
Wehrmacht when in forward areas. The Ger- 
mans state that such arm bands indicate that the 
wearers are members of the German Armed 
Forces. 
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ritjiirc 20. — Labor Service prk'atc (left), sergeant (cen- 
ter), and general officer (right). 




I'igure 21.— Uniform of an enlisted man of the German 
State I'olice, 
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2. Volkssturm Uniforms and Insignia 

The German Volkssturm has no authorized uni- 
form or insignia except for an armband variously 
stenciled Deutscher Wchrmacht or Dcutschcr 
Volkssturm with W chrniacht directly underneath 
the upper two words. These bands may be in a 
variety of colors : black letters on red or white 
cloth, or white letters on yellow cloth. (Nothing is 
issued according to what is available in the area. 
Volkssturm personnel are reported to he unwilling 
to fight if furnished only with armbands for fear 
of being arrested as franc tircurs. KSorln have 
therefore been made to provide Army issue when 
possible. This issue is supplemented by captured 
clothing: Italian, Czech, I'rcnch, and so on. Uni- 
forms of Nazi party organizations ma\' also be 
worn. It is reported that personnel with civil and 
party uniforms such as street car crews, zoo 
kee])crs, postmen, SA men, etc. will have such 
uniforms dyed military field gray. The only 
known insi,gnia of rank is the following: 

English Collar Patch 

German Rank Ilquk'alcnt In.tifjiiia 

Volksstiirmmann. . Private No pips 

Griippenfiihrer ...Squad Leader ....One pip 

Zugfiihrer Platoon Leader ..Two pips hcirizon- 

tally 

Waflenmeister . . .Ordnance Officer. . Same as above 

Zahlmeister Paymaster Same as aliove 

Kompaniefiihrer . . Company Com- 
mander Three pi|is diagon- 
ally 

Ordonnanzoffizicr . Administrative 

Officer Same as above 

Adjutant Adjutant Same as above 

Bataillonfiihrer . . Battalion Com- 
mander Four pips in .square 

3. Labor Service Unifornns and Insignia 

Members of the Labor Service (Rcichsarbeits- 
dienst, or RAD), wear uniforms with choco- 
late-brown collars. The coats generally are cut in 
the style of the Army field uniform coat. The 
rank' insignia resemble and roughly follow those 
of the Army, although distinctive titles are em- 
ployed. A stylized spade is used for the cap 
badge, and apjiears on the belt buckle. 

4. Police Uniforms and Insignia 

German State Police uniforms may readily be 

differentiated from Army uniforms by proper 
identification of the Police coat. This coat has four 
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ligiirc 22. — Cinnl^auy coninianilrr nf Ihc J'olkssliirni. 
77ir .),-'<■/•(•. I.// i.i llw standanl . Inny issitr. i^-.irn i.','7/i Ihr 
field {-ap M I'^-I.i. Tlu- man al 'riltt :,\-ars an Italian 
. U inx iir Tfi " .'/ 



j)atch pockets, the lower luu \»-\\y^ pkallcss (Fig. 
21). The frontal closure i-- secured l)y eight 
buttons. I'oth collar and cufT-- are l)r()wn in color, 
the latter each ijearing two iiutioiis. While the 
collar insignia for lower ranks resemble those of 
the Army, the collar ])atcli nciangle is surrounded 
by a silver cord. Ho\ve\er. jiMlice officers of gen- 
eral's rank wear .V.V collar ])airlu's (color plates), 
since thev hold raiik^^ in IimiIi .S'.V and l^olicc. 
Field and com])any grade pulice olficers wear 
shoulder stra])s and collar patches similar to 
equivalent Arnn- ranks, aiul are addressed by 
Army titles of rank. .A nalniiual cmlileni similar 
to the sleeve insignia for .\i iny Al Hilary police 
(color plates) is w<irn on il.c ujiper left sleeve, 
but no other national emblem i-. worn on die coat. 
This emblem is re])erited on i'nlice ca])s. The back 
of the police cual lias a diMirativc double fly 
embellished with four button ^. 
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Section VII. INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 

I. Field Equipment 

a. DvA.T. The (ierman soldier habilually wears 
his hcU, wilh ov wiUiout field e(|viipnH'nl. Nor- 
mally the enlisted man wears a black leather belt, 
bill a web belt goes with the tropical uniform. 
The bell always is worn with a steel buckle hear- 
ing the branch of service emblem. All ground 
forces of the Army (Hcer) have a buckle em- 
bossed with a circular crest in the center of which 
appears an eagle. The circle is formed by the 
words "Golt mil uns" above the eagle and a 
wreath below. The Air I'^jrce (Luftzvaffc) buckle 
carries an eagle in flight with a swastika in its 
claws. The figure is encircled by a wreath. The 
Armed Elite Guard (IVaffcn SS) buckle bears 




I'inure 23. — Field equifiiieiit of the Genimii infantry 
soldier (front vinv). The cartridge pouches on the belt 
are partially held by leather suspenders. The "bread bafi" 
and canteen with, cup arc carried on the rir/ht hip. and 
the cntrencliing tool and bayonet are carried on the left 
hip. The "bread hag" is hnng on the belt, and for dem- 
onstration purposes is sho-mi further forward than usual. 



an eagle whose onlslreuhed wings extend across 
the to]) of the buckle. The words "Aleine Ehre 
heisst Treue" make a nearly complete circle be- 
low the eagle's wings. Tlie bird rests on another 
.smaller circle which iiears a swastika. Officers 
wear brown leather belts with a sim])le tongue- 
and-bar t)pe buckle, lii the field the soldier car- 
ries his cartiidge pouclits, bayonet, entrenching 
tool, and "bread bag" sus])etided from this belt. 
\\'hen not wearing held e(|nipnient he wears the 
i)elt and buckle alone. Metal hooks in the field 
blouse help hold the belt in jilace. 

b. C AkiRiix,!-: l'or( Ill's. The usual German 
cartridge pouch is made of leather. It has three 
se])arate ])ockets. each holding 10 rounds of rifle 
ammunition in two clii>>. The uniform belt slips 
through loo])s on the back of the ammunition 




I'igurc 24. — Field cqtdpmenl (rear vieiv). Messkit, shelter 
quarter, and a smalt hag (concealed under tin; shelter 
quarter) are strapped to the combat pack. The canteen 
hangs front the "bread I'ag." (Mounted troops carry the 
(■(Tiifrrii iUi f/if tircad bag's t ight-hand fittings). The upper 
end of the metal gas maslc carrier is suspended by a sling 
over the shoulder, i<;hilc the rear end is hung on the belt. 
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pouch, which also has a ring into which the cart- 
ridge belt suspenders may be hooked to help 
support the equipment worn on the belt. Nor- 
mally two pouches are worn, one on each side 
of the belt buckle, allowing the rifleman to carry 
60 rounds of ammunition. However, soldiers who 
are not expected to use a great deal of ammunition 
receive only one pouch, and a leather loop with a 
ring is substituted for the second pouch to hold 
the cartridge belt suspenders. Other types of cart- 
ridge carriers include submachine-gun ammuni- 
tion pouches, engineer assault pack pouches, and 
bandoleers. The submachine-gun pouches, now 
usually made of webbing, hold six clips. They are 
about 9 inches long and are carried in a manner 
similar to the ordinary pouch. The 120-round 
bandoliers, usually of camouflage pattern, are 
worn by paratroops slung across the chest. They 
are held in place by loops slipped over the belt. 
Medical soldiers receive single-pocket, leather, 
first-aid pouches which are somewhat deej)er and 
about two-thirds as wide as the ordinary cart- 
ridge pouch. 

c. Entrenching Shovel. Although some of 
the old-style German entrenching shovels, which 
are like the old U. S. army shovel, still exist, 
most German troops are equipped with the stand- 
ard folding shovel, similar to the standard U. S. 
entrenching tool. The German shovel consists 
of a 6 by 8^-inch pointed steel blade hinged to 
an 18-inch wooden handle. The hinge is provided 
with a threaded plastic nut which locks the blade 
in any one of three positions: in line with the 
handle for use as a shovel, at right angles to the 
handle for use as a pick, or folded back against 
the handle for carrying. A leather case for carry- 
ing the shovel is suspended from the cartridge 
belt on the left hip. Since the shovel serves as an 
adequate pick, few entrenching pick-mattocks are 
used. 

d. Bayonet Frog. The bayonet hangs from 
the cartridge belt in a leather frog just ahead 
of the folding entrenching shovel or directly over 
the old-style entrenching shovel. A loop on the 
shovel case holds the scabbard in place. 

e. Bread Bag. The German soldier carries the 
bread bag (Brotbeutcl) on his right hip, sus- 
pended from the belt. This duck bag holds toilet 
articles, the field cap when not worn, a towel, and 
other necessities of the combat soldier. Dis- 
mounted personnel carry the canteen snapped into 
the left hook on the flap of the bread bag. It is 
held securely in place by slipping the strap which 
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Figure 25. — Parachutists bandolier, holding 120 rounds 
of ainniunitioii in ritir clips. 



runs around the canteen through the loop on the 
lower part of the bread-bag flap. Mounted per- 
sonnel carry the canteen on the right side of the 
bread bag. Formerly a special strap was used more 
frequently to allow the bread bag to be slung 
over the shoulder. 

f. Canteen. The canteen, which holds nearly 
one quart, has a felt cover. Tlie canteen cup, 
cither round or oval, is strapjied upside down 
over the mouth of the caiilreii. Tlie first of these 
German canteens were madt- of aluminum, but 
about 1942 a few were made of a plastic impreg- 
nated wood and recent ones liave l)een made of 
enameled steel. Mountain tro(i])s receive a slightly 
larger canteen. Special medical canteens are is- 
sued to medical troops. 

g. Gas Mask. The only other item which 
commonly is suspended in part from the belt is 
the gas mask in its metal carrier. The top of the 
carrier is held by a straji which runs around the 
right shoulder. The bottom is hooked to the back 
of the belt. Paratroops receive a special fabric 
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gas-mask carrier to reduce the danger of injuries 
in landing. 

2. Combai- Equipment 

a. Cartridge-Belt Suspenders. There are a 
number of different types of leather cartridge- 
belt suspenders issued to German troops and web- 
bing counterparts for use with the tropical uni- 
form. The commonest of these are the infantry 
suspenders. These are issued to combat troops 
of infantry divisions who also receive the com- 
bat pack and the Model 39 haversack. The in- 
fantry suspenders consist of straps with hooks 
on the front to attach to the cartridge ].ionches 
and a single broad hook in back, which is slipped 
under the cartridge belt. D-rings on the back of 
the shoulder straps may be used to hold the top 
of the combat pack, the haversack, or other equip- 
ment. The bottom of these suspenders are licld 
by auxiliary straps riveted to the suspenders in 
front just below the shoulders. Other common 
types include officers' cartridge-belt .suspenders 
and cavalry suspenders. 

b. Combat Pack. The normal infantryman's 
combat pack is a webbing trapezoid with a re- 
movable bag buttoned to the bottom. A single 
strap on the top half of the web frame is used 
to attach the mess kit and two straps at the bot- 
tom hold the shelter quarter, tightly rolled, over 
the small bag. There are hooks at all four corners 
so that the combat pack may l)e attached to the 
infantry cartridge-belt suspenders. A small pocket 
on the inside of the bag flap holds the rifle-clean- 
ing kit. Normally the tent rope, one day's iron 
rations, and a sweater are carried in the bag. 
However, many times the rope, tent pole, and 
pins are carried rolled inside the shelter quar- 
ter. If necessary a horseshoe roll of overcoat or 
possibly a blanket may be attached to the combat 
pack by thrt'c straps, which run through the rec- 
tangular eyelets on the top and on each side of 
the pack. 

c. Mess Kit. The mess kit, formerly alumi- 
num but now made of enameled steel, is usually 
carried on the combat pack, although it is some- 
times attached to the bread bag in the same way 
as the canteen. Similar to the Russian and Jap- 
anese mess kit, it consists of a kind of deep pot 
with a cover which may be inverted for use as a 
plate. 

d. Shelter Quarter. The German shelter 
quarter serves both as a tent and as a poncho. It 
is highly water-repellent duck cut in the form of 




figure 26. — Four shelter i/itarlcrs pitched as a pyramidal 
tent. These carry the ll'affcn-SS camouflage pattern. 



an isosceles triangle about 6 feet 3 inches along 
the base and 8 feet 3 inches along the other two 
sides. There are buttons and buttonholes on all 
three edges. The shelter quarter is covered with 
a camouflage mottle, either the characteristic army 
camoullage jiattern or tlie usual Waffen SS pat- 
tern. S<jme have different patterns on each side, 
greens predominating on one side and browns on 
the other. Each soldier also is issued two tent pins 
and one tent-pole section for use when the shelter 
quarter is made into a tent. Ordinarily four men 
pitch their sections together to make a small 
pyramidal tent, but other combinations are pos- 
sible, the most common of which are eight- and 
16-man tents. The eight-man tent is constructed 
by erecting two three-sided pyramids and but- 
toning an inverted shelter half in the space be- 
tween Ihem. The 16-iiian tent is made by join- 
ing four of the long sides of the eight-man tent. 
A regular, four-section, pyramidal tent is erected 
on this base. This tent stands over 9 feet high. 
Worn as a poncho, the shelter quarter provides 
good protection from rain because of its excellent 
water-repellent property. The soldier's head can 
be thrust through a slit with the narrow point of 
the triangle in front. The two rear points are 
brought forward and buttoned together. Slits are 
left o])en for the arms, around which the poncho 
drapes almost as if it has sleeves. Motorcyclists 
can fasten the shelter quarter around the thighs. 

3. Other Packs 

a. ]\IoDEi, 39 ITavf.rsack. Troops to whom 
the combat pack is issued also receive the Model 
39 haversack. This square-shaped canvas pack, 
reinforced with leather, has no attached shoulder 
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Figure 27. — The shelter quarter worn as a poncho. A 
M^affcn-SS quarter is shown. 
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straps. It is attached to the inlanlry cartridge- 
belt suspenders by four hooks like those on the 
combat pack. Service shoes, twill trousers, a set 
of brushes, and other necessar}- items are car- 
ried in the main section of the |)ack. Towel, 
socks, sewing kit, and shirt arc carried in the 
flap pouch. The teiit-])()]e section and two tent 
pegs are carried at the tup of the ])ack between 
the main pouch and the fla]) pmich. The over- 
coat or a blanket nia)' he carriid on the pack 
in a horseshoe roll. If for sonic reason both the 
haversack and the cnmbat ])ack have to be car- 
ried at the same lime, the coiiibal pack is hooked 
into the rings on the upi)er edge "f the haver- 
sack fla]) and secured by the butinu sta]) on the 
flap. 

b. Model 34 FfAVKRs.\( k. An older ty|)e of 
haversack still being issued to sume Clerman 
soldiers is the Model .^4. This similar to the 
Model 39, but is intended to carry all the soldier's 
equijiment. 

c. AIouNTAiN RiJc.KSAi K. 'I'lie duties and 
equipment of mountain troops re(|uire a more 
versatile pack than the haversack. The mountain 
rucksack is a large olive-drab >acl< with attached 
shoulder straps. There is a large |)ocket on the 
outside below the cover fla]). Leather loops facili- 
tate attaching articles to tlie outsi(k-. The ruck- 
sack rests lower on the hack than the haver.sack. 

d. Liiftzcaffc Ri'CKS.ACK, The design of the 
Liifticaffe rucksack is similar, tlimigli not iden- 
tical, to that of the mountain rucksack. The chief 
difTerence is in color: the Air Fnrce rucksack is 
blue-gray. 

e. TROi'KAf, UrcKSACK. The tro])ical rtick- 
sack is simjjler than the mountain and I .ufti^'affc 
rucksack. Hooks at the corners >nai) into rings 
on the cartridge belt susju nders. 

f. .Xrtii.i.kry RfC KSAt k. .Artillerymen receive 
the artillery ruck.sack, consisting uf a full march- 
ing pack and a combat pack. 

g. Sahdlkkacs, Until July l'>44 a pair of 
saddlebags was issued to each mounted soldier, 
but since then .saddlebags are considered organi- 
zational equipment. It is j)robahlc that the sup- 
plies of the old Model 34 now are nearly ex- 
hausted. It is being rejilaced In- large and small 
saddlebags. The large saddlebag is the "horse" 
pack. Its contents include mess kit, horseshoe, 
eight nails, four calks, calk fastener and hoof 
cleaner, surcingle, curry comb, horse brtish, and 
pail. The small .saddlei)ag, carried on the right 
just behind the rider, carries the soldier's personal 
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equipment. Sweater, iron rations, rifle-cleaning- 
kit, toilet articles, tent rope, shoe-cleaning gear, 
and towel are carried inside the hag. while the 
shelter quarter is strapped to the outside. 1-lfteen 
rounds of ammunition are carried on the cover 
flap. This small saddlehag may he used as a 
comhat pack if the rider must dismount. The 
hooks on the four corners snap into the rings 
of the cavalry cartridgc-iielt susjK'nders. The 
mess kit is removed from the large saddlehag and 
stra])ped to the outside of the small saddlehag 
when it is used as a comhat pack. 

h. l^NciNEER Assault Pack. One engineer 
assault pack is authorized for every five comhat 
engineers. It is used with the infantry cartridge- 
helt .suspenders and consists of a canvas pack 
worn on the hack and two canvas ]iouches used 
in place of the regular cartridge pouches. Two 
smoke pots are carried in the top of the pack 
and a 3-kilogram hexed demolition charge in the 
i)ottom. In addition, the mess kit, which fits in 
a special pocket, and shelter quarter are carried 
in the pack. The pouches hold egg-sha])ed gren- 
ades with rifle ammunition in side pockets. There 
is a special pocket on the right pouch for a gas 
mask without carrier. The men to whom this 
assault pack is issued also receive Model .39 haver- 
sack. 

4. Special Moun'fain Equipment 

Special equipment i.ssued to German mountain 
troops is very similar to civilian mountaineering 
ecjuipment. Manila rope ahout J/> inch in diameter 
is issued in 100-foot lengths for mountain clinih- 
ing, but it, of course, serves many other pur- 
poses. The equipment of German mountain 
troops also includes ice axes, 10-point crampons 
which are stra]3ped to hoots for hetter traction 
on ice, pitons, snaplinks, steel-edged mountain 
skis with Kandahar type hindings, and small oval 
snowshoes. Small, light-weight, A-shaped tents 
are issued to mountain troops. Red avalanche 
cords, avalanche shovels, and avalanche probes 
are provided for rescue work. 

5. Special Winter Equipment 

Ski troops in flat country are issued lighter 
skis than those given mountain troops. Their 
skis are not steel-edged and have a special bind- 
ing designed for cross-country travel. This bind- 
ing clamps securely to a metal plate screwed to 
the bottom of a special wooden-soled canvas over- 
boot. Since all the plates are the same size, the 




/■ii/iirc 2(S. — .4 n'(i//V);-\V iiu>iinlaiii xrriicatit teaches the 
use (if ice a.v unci cnuiil'ons leliile siiiiulotin/j the descent 
III nil ice slii/^e. The criiiiifniis tire strapped to ski- 
iiiiiiiiiliiiii boots. 




l iiiure 29. — German pack frames for heavy 'weapons are 
specially designed for the loads they are intended to carry. 
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binding fits all men, making the skis interchange- 
able. Small sleds, known as akajas and looking 
like small 7- foot, flat-bottomed canoes, are used 
to transport supplies and heavy weapons and 
evacuate wounded across snow. There are three 
types: the double-end boat akaja, the weapons 
akaja, and the plywood akaja. Also, other types 
of sleds are improvised. 

6. Miscellaneous Equipment 

a. Dispatch Case. Platoon and squad leaders, 
master sergeants, messenger carriers, and similar 
personnel wear a black leather dispatch case on 
their belts. Previously this case was issued to 
a greater number, but in 1943 the issue was re- 
stricted to conserve leather. A leather map case 
with a plastic window fits inside the dispatch 
case. Several pockets are sewn on the front of 
the case to accommodate seven pencils, rules, map- 
reading instruments, and other equipment. 

b. Pack Frames. Pack frames, which are 
used by German troops to carry heavy weapons 
and other heavy or clumsy loads, particularly in 
difficult terrain, are somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to the metal tube frames sometimes used witli 
frame rucksacks. There is no universal type hut 
rather special ones for each type of load with 
special tubes and shelves to accommodate the 
particular type of equipment carried. 

c. Goggles. The commonest German goggles 
are the plastic-lens folding type, made with both 
clear and amber lenses, one of each type fre- 
quently being issued to each man. These are 
the "sun and dust goggles" which are issued to 
all members of motorized or mechanized units 
except vehicle drivers and motorcyclists, who 
receive a heavier model with smoke-colored lenses 
and leather, synthetic rubber, or felt frames. 
The heavier goggles are also issued to some anti- 
aircraft gunners and sometimes to mountain 
troops, although mountain troops frequently get 
the plastic goggles. 

d. Fork-Spoon. A combination aluminum 
fork-spoon is issued to each German soldier. 
The handles of the fork and spoon are riveted 
together so that when extended the fork is on 
one end and the spoon on the other, but when 
folded the handles lie together and the tines 
of the fork rest in the bowl of the spoon. Since 
the over-all length folded is only 5J4 inches, this 
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/■itjurc 30. — l-'iicl tah!cl stove (Iishit k'ocher) in half-open 
position, li'licii i/os,-il. Ilir box of I. shit fuel tablets fits 
inside and is fully protected aijuinst lirecikage. 

combination utensil is easily carried. Tt is much 
simpler and lighter than a combination strainless 
.steel knife, fork, spoon, and sometimes can- 
opener issued to German trooj^s during the Afri- 
can campaign. 

e. Ration" Heateus. A small gasoline stove, 
weighing a little over a pound, is issued to special 
units such as nifnintain ir()o])s who must operate 
under difficult conditions but keep a high degree 
of mobility. This .stove works by burning vapor- 
ized gasoline, but iv has no ])ri>>urr jninip. Pres- 
sure i.s buih up by beating the hiirner with gaso- 
line or fuel tablets Inirnt in a small cup below 
the tank and niaintainetl liy \hr heat generated by 
tile stove itself. More wid<.l\ issne<l are fuel 
tablets, the commonest of which is lisbif: tablets 
of hcxaiiu'tliyk-ne tetr;imine. The fuel is packed 
in a paper carton which is carried in the fuel- 
tablet stove (li.'ibit Koclicr). In the carton there 
are four cakes of fixe tablets each, one or more 
of which may be broken from the cake and 
and burned at a time. This fuel is extremely 
efficient. The ftiel-tablrt slo\c is made of three 
sections of zinc -coated steel. Two identical sec- 
tions, which form the cover in the closed posi- 
tion, and the sides and mess k\l siip])ort in the 
two ojK'n ])Osiiions. are attached to a third section, 
by a gromniet hinge. This third section is a 
shallow pm on which the tablets are burned. 
Dimples in the metal at appropriate positions hold 
the stove in either the ek).sed. half-open, or open 
positions. 



IX— 26 





FIELD GRAY JACKET FATIGUE UNIFORM WOTC>k' - EHiCi F f OAT 

I by Sf infonlry gunners; TD and awowlt gun- Master sergeant; fatigues ore issued in several tolors, '^.j' motcrcvcK ■ -i ■ ■,. — !^ i:-,-^<f, par! . 

ners wear skulls on collar potthes. including while and block. 'I'..- ■ - - r ■ ■ ^- q. 
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GERMAN ARMY: INSIGNIA OF RANK 



GENERAL OFFICERS (Generale) 




GENERAL OF THE ARMY 




Shoulder strops are the main indication of rank Noncotnmiss .-: -d orticef-, . Uniefoffiziere) 
ore further distinguished by a braided ed^e ?o the collai ^ tneir iervice, field, and 
fatigue coats. Certoin noncommissioned officers rvay weof off- ^'t^ ur'formi and dispense 
with the braided collar edging. Illustrated belc*. are ;top fo b'''*''mi collar patch, shoulder 
strap, and the type of rank insignia worn on both sleeves ri* uverolk. winter suits and 
like uniforms. 




IT GENERAL 

Gf^ '-r^l der -arm 





MAJOR GENERAL 



CIGADIER GENERAL 



FIELD OFFICERS fStabsoffiziereJ 



COMPANY OFFICERS 






COLONEL 
Obersr 
(General StofT Corpi) 



LT COLONEL 
Obersf/ftufnonf 
Artillrry 



MAJOR 

Maior 
nicol Worfarr Troopi 







CAPTAIN 

Hauptmann 
General Staff Corpi 




1ST LIEUTENANT 
Ober/ewfnanf 
M:lilaiv Puliff 



2D LIEUTENANT 

LeutnonI 



NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS {ur^erom.ie.ej 








SERGEANT MAJOR 
Mountain Infantry 



1ST SERGEANT 
HauptMdwbtl 
(Sleeve braid on coot) 



MASTER SERGEANT 

Ober/eWwebel 
Armored or AT Unit 



TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
Feldwebef 
Supply Troopi 



STAFF SERGEANT 
Unterfefdwebel 
Chemical Warfare Troop> 
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GERMAN ARMY: INSIGNIA OF RANK 

ENLISTED MEN 
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Corporals in the German Army are not rated : noncommissioned officers, but are placed 
among whot amount to severol grades of p-ivotes- These grades may wear the sleeve 
insignia shown below (chevrons or pip) on the .-:>at, overcoat, fatigues, and on other types 
of uniform. There are many classes of admin'^uative ofFiciais; examples of a few typical 
ranks and classes are shown. Such officials n'ciy be distinguished by their basic color of 
arm, which is dark green. 





I 








V TV © 



ADMINISTRATIVE CORP 
Stattsgtfraiier 
Artillery 



CORPORAL 
O berg er^rci far 
(ov«r 6 yean' service) 



CORPORAL 
Oberga/reifer 
(under 6 yeart' ser 



ACTING CORPORAL 
Gefreifer 



PRIVATF 1ST CLASS 
Obe.tiH-Kidiei 



PRIVATE 
Grenadier, futilier 
Infantry 



OFFICER CANDIDATES 



NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER CANDIDATES 





NCO CANDIDATES ARE USUah' RATED AS A GRADE OF CORPORAL 



NCO CANDIDATE 
Unte'offiiiereoHwoi't-f 
Armored or AT U".' 



j'OATt ERGAN2UNGS 
CANDIDATE 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS — Typical rank insignic 




GENERAL OFFICER 
Mini^ry Director 
iMaj Gcrtl 
Miniite^rial Direktor 





FIEtD OFFICER 



Obmntabiapothekei 




COMPANY OFFICER 
Remount Official tCapt) 
Ramonteamtsvontehr 




NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICER 
Saddler Mr Sgi 
Neere-.wDrtmeiite' f 



CHAPLAINS 



CHAPlilN BISHOPS 
No S'i-'..i..lpr (trti(3% 



OBSOLETE COLLAR 
PATCHES 




CMAfI AINS 
Heei f"..,.',<>rpfof 'f 
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GERMAN ARMY: COLORS OF THE ARMS 




Colors ore the bosic indication of orms (there are no 
services in the German Army). Color of arm is usualty to 
be found on shoulder straps, on the »rvice cap, on old- 
style field cops, and on collar potches of line officers' field 
uniforms, and on collar patches of service and dress uni- 
forms. Piping in the color of orm appears on service and 
dress coats and trousers. In the Instances recorded at right, 
letters on the shoulder strap indicate either a separoTe 
arm using the same color as onother arm, or else o 
further subdivision of function within an orm. Numbers 
and letters may also be used to designate units. 













Kright Red 
GENERALS 
G«n*raf« 



Bright R«d 
ARTILLERY 
HEAVY AA 
Artilhrim, W^vftifla* 



Crimson 
GENERAL STAFF 
CORPS 



VETERINARY 
PERSONNEL 



TANK REGIS 4 BNS 



Pink 

ID BNS & UNITS 
i(c«pt o( Cr*n R»ptl) 
fx Jag Abf und 
finhvitcn 



Pink 
MOBILE BNS 
except Cov & Cycliit) 
Sc^n«ll« Abtsifungen 



Pink 

ARMD RCN BNS. 

Inc Metercyditt Bni) 

amaroMlarurgiAhi 



(Fofmtrly Auaull 
Guns Bn>&tlmti.^ 



P;nk with E on Stfopi 

armoreo trains 

Eiienbohn Panienuge 





Pink with S an Strapi 
MOTOR MAINTE 
NANCE TROOPS 

Kraftfohrparhrurp^ 



V^me Red 
SPECIALIST SERVJCE, 

JAGD 
Truppenlond«rdi«nst. 
Wehrmathfrichlef 





Orooge Red 
MitlTARr POLICE 



Orong« 
ORDNANCE 



Gold Veilo* 
RCN RNS. 
CAV SQDNS 
■ Inr CydijJ 6ni 
Aijtklarongs Abi, 



Gold Vellow 
24th "Z DIV 
Armdi Armd fn' 
Regt, Armd Ren Bn 



Lemon Yellow 
SIGNAL TROOPS 



light Green 
MTN & LT INF 
C«birgs|dgsr und 
Jdger 



Gross Green 
ARMORED INFANTRY 



■:■ integral SP Inf 
Gun Uniti; 



Vs'hite 
INFANTRY 
Grenod'Pre. Fusi'ieri 
Inc Miz Inf & Integra 
SP Inf Guns 









MORTAR 
BATTALIONS 
'I'olwerter botalf'O 



Shoulder Strops 
LIGHT ARMY AA 
Weeretflo 



Bordeaux 
CHEMtCAL WARFARE 
TROOPS 
Nebeftf upper 



CHAPLAINS 



ligh) Blue 
TRANSPORT & 
SUPPLY TROOPS 



Light Blue with 
Caducpui on Strapi 
SP 5£RV, ADMiN 
& PAYMft SRS 



MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
Sonifotipersonol 



COMBAT & CONST 

ENGINEERS 
Pioni«re, Bowpioniere 



Gray BluB 
SPECIALIST OFFICERS 
5and«rfufir«r im 
Offiiivrrong 



Light Grey 
PROPAGANDA 
TROOPS 
Propogondotruppen 



SPECIALIST INSIGNIA: OFFICERS AND NCOs 
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GERMAN ARMY: SPECIALTY BADGES (NCOs and Enlisted Men) 



The following badges are worn on the lower right 
arm of the coat and overcoat. The system of 
designation illustrated on the first three farrier 
badges applies to the various other specialty 
badges, the lozenge insignia being peculiar to 
farrier instructors. The new specialty badge for 
supply sergeant is based on unconfirmed reports, 
but the design is believed to be opproximotely 
accurate. 




FARRIER 
NCO specialist 
hid organizational quoto 
Hvfbvtehlagmvisftr 




FARRIER 
Who has passed hii 
Hufbmschlagmeisl 



FARRIER 

NCO o.-... unif specialist 
quota. EM specialist within quott 

Hw/h^scfilogme/iter 



FARRIER INSTRUCTOR 
Nufb9scfi(ag'«f)rm*ister 



MEDICM ENLISTED 

PERSONNEL 
SanitbtsufilKrp9rsonal 



FORTRESS ENGINEER 
SERGEANT 

FestungspionierFgldwabal 



ORDNANCE SERGEANT 
Woffenunteroffizier 



PYROTECHNICIAN 
feuerwerlrer 



FORTIFICATION 
MAINTENANCE SERGEANT 
WallMdwebal 



The following specialty badges are also worn on 
the lower right arm of the coot ond overcoat 
While candidates may wear the strip of candi- 
date's broid (see forrler candidate obove), they 
do not follow the same system of designation by 
braided edging as do the specialists above. The 
sniper's badges are partly insignia of specialty, 
and partly rewards for actual achievement in com- 
bat. They are to be worn over any other specialty 
badges worn on the lower right arm. 



SNIPER 
Scharhchutz9 
leost 30 enemy kilted) 



SNIPER 

Scharfschiitza 
(At least 40 enemy killed) 



PAYMASTER CANDIDATE 
Zoh/meifteron«rorfer 




PIGIONEER 

ripllaubemeisle. 



SADDLER CANDIDATE 
Truppensattfermeister 




MOTOR OR ARMD 
MECHANIC 2D CLASS 
Kroftzeug^ 
Panzer M-urle It 



SNIPER 

ScharfschiiiZB 
(At least 60 enemy killed) 




FORTRESS CONSTRUCTION 
SFRGEANT 



SUPPLY SERGEANT 
Mnf and Arty Equipment) 
Cerafversvalfungiunteroffizier 




MOTOR OR ARMD 
MECHANIC 1ST CLASS 

Panierwaftef I 



0 



GAS DEFENSE SERGEANT 
Gofsc/iufzunteroffizier 



MOTOR OR ARMD 
CRAt^TSMAN 



SKILIED MOTOR Oft 
ARMD CRAFTSMAN 
Vorhandvftrker 



SIGN-i: MECHANIC 



SIGNAL MECHANIC 
SERGEANT 
Nachficfifen- 
Mechanikerunierolf'zier 



WORN ON LOWER LEFT ARM 



UPPER LEFT ARM 



® 












GUNNER 


GUNNER 


SIGNAL 


PERSONNEL 


RADIO MECHANIC 


ENGINEER ASSAULT BOaT 


MILITARY POLICE 


(Artillery) 


(Chemical Warfare Troops! 


Symbol 


olor changes 


(Armored Troops ' 


COX WAIN 


FeMgenrformerie 


Richfltononfer 






rh arm 


Panzer/unktvorfe 




(OfRemrit fi/ver taglej 






(Her< 


Artillery) 









MUSICIAN'S BADGES (On both shoulders) 



MARKSMANSHIP AWARDS; p . ps subsfHuie fank for swords) 
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GERMAN AIR FORCE UNIFORMS 




FIELD UNIFORM, EM, FRONT 

Pvt; older ityle coat at ihown may be worn by offic«ri, 
KCOi, and enlisted men. 




PARACHUTIST'S UNIFORM 

Staff ig>; the "flight blouse" ihown may be worn by 
oil typet of GAF personnel. 



iBiitlgftlSTfiP ~ ^^^-^ 30-45! 
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GERMAN AIR FORCE: INSIGNIA OF RANK (Coiiar patch, shoulder strop, and coveraH . 
GENERAL OFFICERS (Generafe) 




GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
GerterattBldmarsehall 




GENERAL 
Generafobsrst 




LT GENERAL 
Ganero/der (armi 




MAJOR GENEftAl 
Generallautnri ■• 




BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Genarolma/or 



FIELD OFFICERS fStatsoffiz/ere; 



COMPANY OFFICERS 




COLONEL 
Oberst 
22nd Flak Regl 




LT COLONEL 
Obersfleufnant 
General StofI Corps 




MAJOR 
Civilian Air Traffic Control 





NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS— titles- * Antiaircraft; Hoaptwachtmeister, Oberwachtmenter. Wachlmeiy Unh-i achtmeister 

} Other Units; Hauplfeidwehel, Oberfeldweb&l. feldwebei, Unfeii- iJwchc! 





SEttGEANT MAJOR 
SfabstMwbml 

Flying Troops 





1ST SERGEANT 
H a uptwo chf iTwi iter 
UlFlakRgt 





MASTER SEDGEANT 
Signal Troops 





TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
Civilian Air Traffic Control 





STAFF SERGEANT 
Untarwaehtmmistar 
3d l-lak Ragt 
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GERMAN AIR FORCE: INSIGNIA OF RANK 

ENLISTED MEN 




SENIOR CORPORAL 
Ftok Treopi 





ACTING CORPORAL 
Signal Troopi 




OFFICER CANDIDATES 



NCO CANDIDATES 




SENIOR OFftCEk CANDIDATE 
Obarfahnrieh 
Conitrucrion Troopi 




OFFICER CANDIDATE 
Fahnnch 
5th Flak Regl 




VOIUNTEER OFFICER 
CANDIDATE 
Fdhn«n|vnk«r 
(Moy be any ronk) 




NCO CANDIDATE 
Unf«r<iffiii«ranwdrt«r 
lH«re Gcfrejt«r} 




ERGANZUNGS NCO 

CANDIDATE 
Unfvrfuhreranwdrfvr 



GERMAN AIR FORCE: ENGINEERING CORPS Engineers having to do with mechanical engineering ■■■ the German Air Force 

belong to a special corps and ore distinguished by --p^'cial rank insignia and 
special designations of rank. All ranks wear pink as o<or of their service 



(ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS) 




MAJOR GENERAL 
Fli»g«r-G»n*ra/ - 
sUibsing*ni»ur 




BRIGADIER 
GENERAL 
Fltcg«r- 
G«n«roling*nieur 




COLONEL 
Obcrs/tfige ni« ur 




LT COLONEL 
Fiiager- 
O btrsta btingtniaur 





MAJOR 
FIi»g«r- 
StabtingvnimuT 




CAPTAIN 
Flieger- 
Hauptinganiei 




1ST LIEUJfNANT 
Ff ' 
Oberinyf' ifur 




2D LIEUTENANT 
F f («g er- f ng e n r« ur 
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GERMAN AIR FORCE: COLORS OF THE ARMS AND SERVICES 
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Whrle line arms and services wear the same 
color on both shoulder strap and collar patch, 
note that all but one of the divisons of the Corps 
of Administrative Officials wear two colors. The 
basic color for most Administrative Officials is 
dark green. 



SONDERFUHRER 



While 
GENERALS 



Gold Yellow 
FLYING TROOPS 
Fliegertruppt 



□ 



Gold Yellow 
FLYING TROOPS 
FallKhirmhuppt 



Gold YbIIow 
SUPPLY SERVICES 
Nochfchubeinheiten 



Gold Yellow 
ARMY AND NAVY 
PERSONNEL 
DETACHED 
IN THE GAF 



RECALLED OFFICERS 
Ofr.z.ere io> 



GENERAL STAF' 



antiaircraF' 
ARTiLlERV 



Bnghl Rpd 
ORDNANCE QFFK 



Go d Brc^n 

SiGNAl. TROO"- 



CIVILIAN AlC 
TRAFFIC CONTR' 



Ock Blue 
vF:iiCAl PERSON 



Speciofisf officers and NCOs, awarded commissions or rafings because of special qualifications. 




COLONEL 
Oberit 






1ST LIEUTENANT 
OfaerJeutnont 




2D LIEUTENANT 
Leufnanf 



CONSTRUCTION 
TROOPS 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICIALS 



colors shown! 



□ 



Dark Green-White 
GENERAL OFFICER 
OFFICIALS 




Pink 

GAF ENGINEERING 
CORPS 
frgenieurlcorpi 
der Luftwaffe 



L.jhl Blue-Pink 
GAF NAVIGATION 
CORPS 
Naufifcef lorpi 



Pink-Gold Yellow 
PILOTS CORPS 
Fluyitfugfiihiafkorpi 




■ vTlNG 151 SOT 
*<oup/te/d»ehe/ 
dieritlfeui 




SQUAD LEADER 
Grupp0itfuhr»f 



TYPICAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
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SPECIALTY BADGES- 



Worn on /ower left sleeve by NCOs and men 




AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
ADMINISTRATORS 
(Band for candidate*) 



0 

MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
San itaUpmnona I 



SEADCHLIGHT EQUIPMENT 
ADMINISTRATORS 




SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 
ADMINISTRATORS 
1 vftnochricht9ng9rafymrwali»i 



0 

PYROTECHNICIANS 
Fcumrwmrkmr 




FLAK ORDNANCE SGTS 



OTHER ORDNANCE SGTS 
Waffenunteroffiziere 




AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
ADMINISTRATORS 



® 



GRAOS OF TECH 
PREP SCHOOLS 



TELEPHONE OPERATORS 




TELEPHONE SERGEANTS 
Fernipiechu/iitroWiiiare 



0 



TELETYPE OPERATORS 




TELETYPE SERGEANTS 
Fernschraibunfaroffiziara 








AIR RAID WARNING 
PERSONNEL 



RADIOMEN 
funknr 



RAOrO SERGEANTS 
funkuntt roffi litrt 



RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 
Feilfunktr 



RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 

SGTS 







RADIO INTERCEPTORS 
HorcMunkmr 



RADIO INTERCEPTION SGTS 
HorMunk uittmrotHzttn 



TECHNICAL AVN PERSONNEL 
Flwgmrfmehniiehai Ptrtonal 



PERSONNEL OF TENDERS, 

CRASH BOATS, ETC 
Seemonnuchfts Boofspersonal 



FLYING PERSONNEL 



FLAK PERSONNEL 
(For 9 months' tervice) 







RANGEFINDER CHEWS 
Entfmrnvng tmMt/a irf* 
(Gold border for 1 yr terv) 



SOUND LOCATOR CREWS 
HorcAvr 



SOUND LOCATOR CREWS 
(For over 1 yeor'i aervice) 



MOTOR VEHICLE DRIVER 
KraMahrmr 



0 

ADMIN SGTS & TECH SGTS 
VvrwaltungfuntarofFiximr* una 



0 

SIGNAL PERSONNEL 
NON-SIGNAL UNITS 
Trupp»nnathrichftnp^rsonat 
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GERMAN NAVY UNIFORMS 
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GERMAN NAVY- INSIGNIA OF RANK FOR BLUE AND WHITE UNIFORMS 




PETTY OFFICERS 2 AND 3/C 

These POs wear their corps insignia on oval 
badges as below. These ore their insignio of 
rank. Boatswains wear single anchors and quar- 
termasters wear crossed anchors as corps in- 
signia; other corps wear devices shown at right. 
Note that in seaman's branch, a star replaces 
the boatswain's anchor. 



BOATSWAIN S MATE 

2/C 

Obmrbootsmannsmaat 




COXWAIN 
B«Ottmanntmaot 



SEAMAN'S SPECIALITY BADGES -jTcn'eT.r'X^sL"":' 



o 



SEAMAN 
Boottmannt-Letifbeni 
(MotmtB) 




® ® 



ORDNANCE ENGINEER 
A rf i//«ri«-M*ch anikwr 




NAVAL ARTILLERY 
Mortn* Artifl«ri* 




AIRCRAFT SPOTTERS 
F}ugmmldpmmnal 



MINE MACHINIST 



MOTOR TRANSPORT 
DRIVER 

Kraftfahrer 




TORPEDOMAN 
r a rpedo- Atocii anik«r 
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FIELD GRAY UNIFORM, OFFICERS 
Lieutenant (jg) 
Leutnant zur See 



FIELD GRAY UNIFORM, WOs, POs 
Warrant Officer, Coast Artillery 
Oberfeldwebel 



Fit; GRAY UNIFORM, SEAMEN 
Seaman, 2d Class 
Gefreiter 
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ARMED ELITE GUARD (WAFFEN-SS) UNIFORMS 






FIELD UNlFOR^A, EM MOUNTAIN UNIFORM SP GUN \REW UNIFORM 

Moit Woffen-SS troops weor Army toots, but some still The tool is the 5S coot at left, which may be worn :• . ^- *:"ri i tli.- sd . - "i.- t - d g'o^ O'-kc 

weor the style of coot shown, collar turned down as oliovr- v-jm t-.^ -.i ^- .■ , t. ;-op^ 
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ARMED ELITE GUARD (WAFFEN-SS) UNIFORMS 







SERVICE DRESS, OFFICER 

Waffen SS officeri may wear Army coofi instead of the 
type of SS coat illustrated. 



SERVICE DRESS, NCO 

1st sgt; the coot shown is the Army coot whic 
appcor with pleotless pockets. 



OVFRCOAT, NCOs AND EM 

. ..i:- ^ '!!,. lom.- fii the Army overcoat. Note 






OVERCOAT, GENERALS 

Note the gray lapel facings. Other officers v 
lapels on iheir overcoats. 



CAMOUFLAGE SUIT 

Woffen SS regulations forbidding the wearing i 



WINTER UNIFORM 

s^? j.-iiiijif=d troops hove been forr 
■1 "1 ■, s^fcioi lypc ot parko. 
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ARMED ELITE GUARD (WAFFEN-SS): COLORS OF THE ARMS 




WafFen-SS troops wear collar patches similar to those 
of the General SS (Allgemeine SS), but Waffen-SS shoul- 
der straps are after the German Army pattern, except 
for that of the Reichsfuhrer-SS 




Utglit ftrewn 
CONCENTRATION 
CAMP GUARDS 



Bright R»d 
ARTILLERY 



Cfimwn 
VETERINARY CORPS 



TANK, ANTITANK 
TROOPS 



SQlmon Pink 
MILITARY GEOLOGISTS 



Oronga R«d 
REPLACEMENT 

SERVICES. 
ENGINEERING 

OFFICERS 



Gold Yollaw 
CAVALRY AND 
MTZ RCN 



SIGNAL AND 
PROPAGANDA 
TROOPS 



Light Green 
MOUNTAIN 
INFANTRY 



RIFLE REGTS OF 
SS POLICE DIV5 



RESERVE OFFICERS 
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Burgundy Red 
JAGD 



Dark Blue 
MEDICAL TROOPS 




L;ght Blue 
SUPPLY AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 



Sky Blue 
ADMINISTRATORS 



Light Gray 
GENERAL OFFICERS 



Block 
FNG1NEERS 



INSIGNIA OF RANK: GENERAL OFFICERS 















SS generals once wore 
collar patches with the fol- 
lowing insignia; 

G*n»rQl - 3 laovai, 2 pipi 
Lt G«n —3 ivavci, 1 pip 
Maj Gen —3 leavti 
Brig G«n— 2 laav«t, 1 pip 


































REICHSFUHRER-SS 
Chief oF G*nland 

WofFen SS 
(Heinrich Himmlor) 


Police generals now wear 
the same collar patches as 
SS generals 


GENERAL 
Ccnerolobertt d*r 

Wadmn-SS 
(Oberilaruppenfijhfer 
in GenI SS) 


LT OENEDAL 

(Ob«rgrupp«nfohfer 

.n G«nl SS) 


MAJOR GENERAL 
G*n«ra//ei;fnonl dtr 
Woff«n-SS 

■ Gryppsnfuhrer in 
GenI SSi 




BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Genera/mofor dmr 
WoffenSS 

:Brigad«fulirer in 
GenI SSi 



FIELD OFFICERS 




SENIOR COLONEL 
Ob»r^uhrtr 
Mountain Troop* 




COLONEL 
Sfontyortenfuhrer 
Infantry 




LT COLONEL 
Oberiturmbonrif uhrer 
Artillery 




MAJOR 

St^jrmbannfiihrwf 
Engineer* 



COMPANY OFFICERS 



CAPTAIN 
Hsuptfturmfuhrer 
Supply Troop* 




mm 



1ST LIEUTENANT 
Oberiturm/uhrer 
Artillery 



2D LIEUTENANT 
Untertturmfii/irer 
Iflfontry 
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ARMED ELITE GUARD (WAFFEN-SS): insignia of rank-noncommissioneo officers 




SERGEANT MAJOR 
SturmKharfUhr^r 
Arl)ll«ry 



1ST AND MR SERGEANT 
HaupU<:hariuhfr 
Covolry 



XEk IB 



TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
OhmrsehaHuhrmt 
Infonfry 




STAFF SERCEAN 
Arlillary 



1 



SERGEANT 
Unt«rtch(irfufir«r 
Artillftry 



INSIGNIA OF RANK: ENLISTED MEN 



mi 



I 




CORPORAL 
Refftnfuhrar 
Infantry 



mi 

I 




ACTING CORPORAL 
Sttirmmann 
ArtilUry 



m 



m 



ioji 



PRIVATE 1ST CLASS 
SS-ObtnhUfxm or SS-Ob«r»ldaf 
MmJIcoI Troops 



PRIVATE 
SS-Schuf<« or SS'Soldat 



SPECIALTY BADGES — Worn on lower left arm by officers, NCOs, and men. See also Army sniper badge 



















@ 




e 


0 


SECURITY SERVICE 
5icfi*rh«iticf icnrf 


FARRIER PERSONNEL 
Nufbaffbfogparsena/ 


TECHNICIAN OFFICERS 
Piihr»r im tmehnitchan 
Dmnit 


SIGNAL PERSONNEL 
N o eh ricfil • np« r lo no / 
(Bliti color chang«i wilhorm ' 


TRANSPORT SERGEANTS 
Sch.rrmAi'tfvr 


MEDrCAL PERSONNEL 
Sai>imttp%rtonat 










o 




ORDNANCE NCO* 
Watlmnuntfrfiihnr 


vereRiNARY officers, nco» 

fiihnr and Unfmrfiihrmr 
im Vmtmrinardimnit 


OFFICERS IN LEGAL 
WORK 
Fiihrtr im GvricAfw/isnsf 


MUSICIAN OFFICERS 
Mutilczugfiihrar 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

Fu>)r«r im 

V »r<n n 1 r u ng sdianit 


MEDICAL OFFICERS 
fiihr*T im SanitatidlmnsI 



TYPICAL ARM BANDS 



INSIGNIA FOR VETERANS 



TOTENKNOPF DIV i UNITS 



NODD MOUNTAIN DIVISION 



GEKAAANIA DIVISION 



IIEBSTANDAKTE 
ADOLPH HITLER DIV 



DAS REICH DIVISION 



PriM tuacn 



PRINZ EUGEN MTN DIVISION 





VETERAN-) OF SERVICE 
IN AU^ID FOBCES 
OR N POLICE 



NAZI PARTY MEMBERS 
PRIOR TO 30 JAN 1933 



SPECIAL COLLAR PATCHES 







m 




m 


BOSNIAN-CROATIAN 
MTN DIV 


TOTENKNOPF DIV 
& UNITS 


PRINZ EUGCN MTN DIV 



The chevrons to indicate previoi*^ frvice ir the armed forces or police 
(above) are worn on the upper r\gh> arm, and are not to be confused with 
chevrons to indicate rank, as worn .<:i the upper left arm. The special collar 
patches at left are worn instead ' the standard S5 right collar patch. 
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The above figures Illustrate the monner of wearing 
sorne of the more common German decorations and 
awards. The officer at left weors two tonk destruction 
bodges; the one at right hos Crimea shield on arm, 
ossault and wound badges on breast, 1939 bar to 
T914 Iron Cross in buttonhole, and the Knight's Cross 
on ribbon at neck. 




IRON CROSS 1ST CLASS 

Worn without ribbon 




WAR SERVICE CROSS WITH SWORDS 

Silver or bronss 




KNIGHT'S CROSS OF THE IRON CROSS 

With gold ook leaves, iwordv and diomdndt 





KNIGHT S CROSS C THE IRON CROSS 

Wiih oak leaves * 'rii. ond diamonds 




KNIGHT'S CROSS OF THE IRON CROSS KNIGHT S CROSS •.jF THE IRON CROSS 

With oak lepves and iwordt ! w " ■ leovcs 




KNIGHT S CROSS OF THE IRON CROSS 




THE C. ~-aa:s I.. ROSS 



1 



i 



IRON CROSS 2D CLASS 

l/iuof'y ribbon onfy worn 




WAR SERVICE CROSS WITHOUT SWORDS 

Silver or bronze 




1939 BAR ' 1914 IRON CROSS 




HON' fc ROLL CLASP 

'H buttonhole 
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l^lggQI^^ FOR VALOR AND SERVICE ribbons ore o selecfion of those which may be worn 



above fbe left breasi pocket by German military personnel. 



iiieitiHii 
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■ III 



10 



12 



1. IRON CROSS, 1914 

2. IRON CROSS, 1939 

3. WAR SERVICE CROSS 

4. WAR SERVICE MEDAL 



5. EASTERN WINTER CAMPAIGN, 1941-42 

6. WAR CROSS OF HONOR (fronr Line fightoi 

7. PARTY SERVICE BADGE <74 Ytarsi 

8. PARTY SERVICE BADGE (15 Yvon) 



9 PARTY SERVICE BADGE Ymorf 

10 GERWAN SOCIAL SERVK F 

11 WEDAL FOR LENGTH Of MILITARY SERVICE 

12 ENTRY INTO AUSTRIA 




I 



22 



23 



13. ENTRY INTO SUDETENLAND 

14. WESTWALL SERVICE, 1939-40 
U. MEMEL RIBBON 

16. OLYMPIC GAMES MEDAL 



25 




17. GERMAN MOTHER'S CROSS 
)S FIREMAN'S RIBBON 

19. BALTIC CROSS ^919-20 Fr^ikorps Service: 
20 A.R.P. MEDAL 



28 





21 PSUSSiAi 

22 PRUSSIAI 
22 SILE&IAN 
24 BADEN / 



I WAR EFfOR' : ROSS 
I UFE SAVINO MEDAL 

EAGLF )9IV . f.ghf ng 
ilLlTAHY SERV ' CROSS 



III 



33 



36 



29. BAVARIAN MILITARY SERVICE CROSS 

26. KING LUDWIG CROSS 

27. PRINCE REGENT LUITPOID MEDAL 

28. BAVARIAN MILITARY SERVICE BADGE 



1 



37 




37. LUBECK HANSA WAR CROSS 

38. BULGARIAN MEDAL OF VALOR 

39. BULGARIAN WAR SERVICE MEDAL 

40. HUNGARIAN WAR SERVICE (Horthy} 




29. BAVARIAN MEDAL OF VALOR 

30. WURHEMBERG MILITARY SERVICE CROSS 

31. AUSTRIAN MEDAL OF VALOR 

32. KARL TROOP CROSS 



33. AUSTRIAN WAR SERVK t MEDAL 

34. TIROL SERVICE MEDAL 

35. HAMBURG HANSA WAft ^ ROSS 

36. BREMEN HANSA WAR CROSS 



■ lll(DI!lllli 



42 



43 



41, CROATIAN MEDAL OF VALOR 

42. SLOVAKIAN MEDAL OF VALOR 

43 AFRICA RIBBON 

44 ITALIAN MEDAL OF VAIOR 




It 



46 



45. ITALIAN SERVICE MEDA. 

46. FINNISH SERVICE MEDAi 

47. FINNISH LIBERATION CROSS i CLASS 
48 FINNISH IteEBATION CROSS M CLASS 



53 54 55 




n 



57 58 59 



60 



49. FINNISH LIBERATION CROSS III CLASS 

50. SPANISH MILITARY MEDAL OF VALOR 

51. SPANISH RED MILITARY SERVICE CROSS 

52. SPANISH WHITE MILITARY SERVICE CROSS 




53. SPANISH CAMPAIGN MEDAL 
34. SPANISH WOUND MEDAL 

55. SPANISH SURVIVORS RIBBON 

56. SPANISH COMMUNIST RIBBON 



61 



62 63 64 




57. RUMANIAN MEDAL OF -aiOR AND LOYALTY 

58. RUMANIAN FAITHFUL StRviCE CfiOS:<: Paaeci 

59. RUMANIAN MEDAL OF vALOR 

60. RUMANIAN ORDER OF iHF CROWN i Post 1932. 

iiiii 



66 67 



72 



61. RUMANIAN ORDER OF THE CROWN fPre-I932J 

62. RUMANIAN FAITHFUL SERVICE CROSS (War) 

63. RUMANIAN MEDICAL SERVICE CROSS 

64. RUMANIAN FAITHFUL SERVICE MEDAL (War) 

65. RUMANIAN ANTI-COMMUNIST SERVICE 



66. CROSS OF QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA 

67. RUMANIAN FLIERS' MEDAL OF VALOR 

68. RUMANIAN FLIERS' ORDER OF VALOR 

69. STAR OF RUMANIA 



70 BRONZE CROSS OF VAlOR AND SERVICE 

'for Eastern ^oiuifeers/ 

71 SILVER CROSS OF VALOR AND SERVICE 

'For Eastmrn Voh-nteers' 
72. GOLD CROSS OF VALOR AND SERVICE 
iFor Eastatn Vi'ivnlemrs' 
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CHAPTER X 

GERMAN AIR FORCE 



Section I. AIR FORCE HIGH COMMAND 

1. General 

The German Air Force (Luftwaffe), one of the 
three branches of the German Armed Forces, is 

organized and administered independently of 
either the Army or the Navy. Its three main 
branches are the flying troops, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, and air signal troops. It also includes para- 
chute and airborne troops, air engineers, air 
medical corps, and air police, and a number of 
special divisions formed of Air Force personnel 
for service as regular fighting troops. It is organ- 
ized on a territorial rather than a functional basis, < 
with separate operational and administrative com- 
mands. This division of responsibilities has made 
for a high degree of mobility among the flying 
units and thus has been responsible for much of 
the success of the German Air Force. 

2. Commander-in-Chief 

Reichsmarschall Goering serves in the dual cap- 
acity of Minister of Aviation (Reichsminister der 
Luftfahrt) and Commander-in-Chief of the Air 
Force (Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe). As 
Commander-in-Chief he is charged with the ad- 
ministration and operations of the Air Force. As 
Minister of Aviation he is a member of the 
Cabinet and is responsible for the coordination 
and supervision of civil aviation. Since Goering 
has many other duties in the German Government, 
however, the supreme command usually is exer- 
cised by the State Secretary in the Ministry of 
Aviation and Inspector General of the Air Force. 

3. Air Ministry (Reichslujtfahrministerium or 
R.LM.) 

At the Air Ministry — ^the highest adhiinistrative 
and operational authority of the Air Force — are 
found the departments which control all Air Force • 
activity. These departments fall into two groups : 



those of the General Staff and those concerned 
with administration and supply. 

Section II. CHAIN OF COMMAND 

1. General 

The role of the Air Force in the conduct of the 
war, and to a certain extent in particular oper- 
ations, is determined by the High Command of 
the Armed Forces {Oberkommando der Wehr- 
macht). The chain of command is from the Su- 
preme Commander (Hitler), through the OKW 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force 
(Goering). The latter directs the actual employ- 
ment of the Air Force through the Air Ministry 
and through his subordinate commanders of air 
combat units. However, when Air Force units 
are used in conjunction with Army or Navy units, 
all the forces involved come Under a single oper- 
ational control, in accordance with the German 
doctrine of unity of command. In such circum- 
stances, a commanding officer is chosen from 
whichever of the three branches predominates in 
the operation, and he becomes directly responsible 
to the OKW. 

2. Luftflotte 

All Air Force units are organized into tactical and 

territorial air commands known as Luftflotten. 
Each Luftflotte is assigned a particular command 
area, although this assignment is not necessarily 
permanent, for an entire Luftflotte at any time 
may be moved from one area to another at the 
direction of the Air Ministry. Within its area, 
however, each Luftflotte not only controls all op- 
erations of the flying units, but also supervises the 
activities of all ground service units. Thus, in 
addition to a large operations department, each 
Luftflotte has its own adjutant, legal, administra- 
tion,' signal, and supply departments. All com- 
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OBERKOMMANDO DES WEHRMACHT 
IHigh ComnKind of the Armad forcesi 



OBERKOMMANDO DER IVFTWAFFE 
(Commander in Chivf of th* G. A. F.I 
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VI 



NACHRICHTEN 

ICemmunicati^nt) 



PLUSHAFENaEtEICHKOMMANOAtUREN 
(Airfield Regional Cemmaiid) 



EINSATZHAFENKOMMANDATUREN 
(OperaliMwl Abdrain* Cemmond) 



Figure 2. — German Air Force chain of command. 
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mands and formations subordinate to the Luft- 
ftotte are either essentially operational (Flieger- 
korps, Jagdkorps, Geschwader, Gruppen, and 
Staff eln) or administrative (Luftgaue). Thus 
the administrative and operational commands meet 
at the Luftfiotte headquarters, where their respec- 
tive activities are coordinated. 

3. Fliegerkorps 

Operational units within the Luftfiotte command 
area are organized into subordinate operational 
commands known as Fliegerkorps. Through these 
Fliegerkorps, the Luftfiotten execute the oper- 
tional directives received from the Air Ministry. 
Each Fliegerkorps is a composite, mobile com- 
mand with its own geographical area of control 
and operations. A Luftfiotte may command one 
or several Fliegerkorps, depending upon the size 
of the command area and the nature of operations. 
A Fliegerkorps may be detached at any time for 
operations in another Luftfiotte area. The make- 
up of a Fliegerkorps is very elastic, both as to 
number and type of aircraft. It may consist of 
several bomber Geschwader, several fighter Gesch- 
wader, in addition to a varying number of short- 
and long-range reconnaissance Gruppen. On occa- 
sion it may be limited to one function such as that 
of a bomber command. The most important de- 
partment of the Fliegerkorps command is that of 
operations. Although the Fliegerkorps also has 
adjutant, legal, administration, signal, and supply 
departments, it depends almost entirely upon the 
Luftgau for administrative and supply services. 
Th& Fliegerkorps are numbered nonconsecutively 
in Roman numerals. 

4. Jagdkorps 

A Jagdkorps is an operational command, similar 
to a Fliegerkorps but whose function is limited to 
that of a fighter command. 

5. F lie ger division 

A Fliegerdivision is an operational command sim- 
ilar to but of less importance than a Fliegerkorps. 
Most of the Fliegerdivisionen which existed prior 
to the war were replaced by Fliegerkorps. Several 
Fliegerdivisionen still exist on the Eastern Front. 

6. Jagddivision 

A Jagddivision is a command subordinate to a 
Jagdkorp&. 



7. Lebrdivisiott 

This division is unnumbered and is known simplv 
as the Lehrdiznsion. Its primary function was to 
test the latest types of aircraft, antiaircraft de- 
fenses, and air signals equipment from a tactical 
and operational point of view. Lehr units are 
incorporated directly into the combat commands 
and function as a part of the command's oper- 
ational strength. Lehr personnel are supposed to 
have had previous combat experience. This sys- 
tem, by giving the Lehr units an operational 
status, enables them to experiment in actual com- 
bat operations, rather than under simulated con- 
ditions. The Lehrdivision was organized into a 
variety of formations and commands. There were 
two Lehrgeschwader composed of bomber, fighter, 
and reconnaissance Lehrgruppen. Recently, how- 
ever, only a few bomber Lehr units have been 
operational and they no longer appear concerned 
with experimentation. There are also two Lehr- 
regimenter, one concerned with antiaircraft de- 
fenses and the other with signal developments. 
Lehr units are not to be confused with experi- 
mental units whose duties are of a technical na- 
ture,' such as the testing of prototype aircraft. 

8. Geschwader 

a. General. The Geschwader is the largest 
mobile, homogeneous formation in the Air Force, 
and is used for long-range bombers, ground at- 
tack units, and both single- and twin-engine fight- 
ers. It normally consists of about 100 aircraft, 
organized into three Gruppen. A fourth and, in 
a few instances, a fifth Gruppe have been added 
to several single-engine fighter Geschwader.^ Ap- 
parently the original intention was to have each 
Geschwader. operate as a unit by stationing all 
three Gruppen at adjacent airdromes. However, 
although all Gruppen are now usually found on 
the same battlefront, all three of them are unlikely 
to operate from neighboring fields. In fact, it is 
not uncommon at present for the Air Force to 
withdraw one or two Gruppen for rest or re- 
equipment and subsequently return them to oper- 
ations in another theater. 

b. Command. A Gesclnvader is generally com- 
manded by an Oberst or Oberstleutnant known 
as the Geschwader kommodore. He has a small 
staflE of officers for the adjutant, operations, or- 

' These fourth and fifth Gruppen are not to be con- 
fused with the Erganzungsggruppen, which are devoted 
to operational training as discussed in Section VII. 
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ganization, technical, signal, navigation, meteoro- 
logical, and intelligence branches. Some stafiEs 
also have a photographic officer. The staff has its 
own headquarters flight (Stabs-Schwarm) of 
three to six aircraft of the same type as those 
which make up the Geschwader. This Geschwader 
staif is always maintained, even when the subor- 
dinate Gruppen are separated for operations on 
different fronts. 

c. Types. There are several types of Gesch- 
wader, known according to aircraft complement 
and/or operational employment as follows : 

Abbre- 

German title Aircraft type viation 

Kampf geschwader Bomber K.G. 

Schlachtgeschwader'- . . . Ground attack 

and antitank . .S.G. 

Jagdgeschwader Single-engine 

fighter J.G. 

Zerstorergesckwader . . .Twin-engine 

fighter Z.G. 

Nacktjagdgeschwader . . Night fighter ...N.J.G. 

Lehrgeschwader Tactical ex- 
perimental ....L.G. 

Each Geschwader is designated by its abbreviation 
followed by an Arabic numeral: for example, 
K.G.77, N.J.G.26, Z.G.lll, etc. The numerals are 
not necessarily in consecutive order. 

d. Equipment, Although all Gruppen in a 
Geschwader specialize in similar air tactics and 
are equipped with the same type of plane, the 
make and model may differ among the Gruppen. 
This variation is most prevalent in fighter Gesch- 
wader, but also occurs in a few of the bomber 
Geschwader. Thus a Kampf geschwader may have 
one Gruppe equipped with the Dornier 217 and 
the other two Gruppen with the Heinkel 111, 
Junkers 88, or the Focke-Wulf 200. Or the entire 
Geschwader may be equipped with the same make 
of plane, such as the Messerschmitt 109, although 
one Gruppe may have a newer model while the 
other Gruppen have earlier ones. 

9. Gruppe 

a. General. The Gruppe is the basic combat 
unit of the Air Force for both administrative and 
operational purposes. It is a mobile homogeneous 
unit which is largely self-contained and which 
may be detached from its parent Geschwader for 
operations in any command area. In fact, direc- 
tives for the movement of flying units are almost 

''■ Sturskampf geschwader (Dive bomber) and Schnell- 
kampf geschwader (Ground attack) have been incorpo- 
rated into, or superseded by the Schlachtgeschwadern. 



always issued in terms of Gruppen. Usually the 
entire Gruppe is based at the same airdrome. 

b. Command. The Gruppe normally is com- 
manded by a major or captain known as the Grup- 
penkommandeur. He hals a small staff, consisting 
of the adjutant, operations officer, technical of- 
ficer, and medical officer. There apparently is no 
special intelligence officer, since prisoners are sent 
directly to interrogation centers. Each Gruppe 
also has its own air signal platoon (Luftnachrich- ■ 
ienzug), known as a Technical Ground Station, 
and a staff flight {Stabs-Kette) of three aircraft 
generally of the same type with which the Gruppe 
is equipped. 

c. Equipment. The Gruppen are organized 
into three Staffeln, with the exception of single- 
engine fighter Geschwadern which recently have 
been organized into four Staffeln. Thus, most 
Gruppen are considered to have a table of or- 
ganization of 27 aircraft each (exclusive of the 
three aircraft of the Gruppen-Stab) and Jagd- 
gruppen a table of organization of 36 aircraft 
(also exclusive of the Gruppen-Stab). Actual 
strength, however, is likely to differ substantially 
from authorized strength; on many occasions it 
has been found well below or above such figures. 
Gruppen attached to a Geschwader are numbered 
in Roman numerals in consecutive order. Tht/s 
I /K.G.77, II /K.G.77, and III /K.G.77 are the 
first, second, and third Gruppen, respectively, of 
long-range bomber Geschwader 77. 

10. Stapl 

a. General. The Staffel is the smallest Air 
Force operational unit, and is generally com- 
manded by a captain or lieutenant known as the 
Staffelkapit'dn. One officer serves as adjutant ; the 
signal, technical, and navigation branches are su- 
pervised by the flying personnel in their spare 
time. 

b. Equipment. A Staffel is considered to 
have a table of organization of nine aircraft. Its 
actual strength, however, may be as low as five 
or six aircraft or as much as 18 or 20 aircraft. 
For tactical purposes, it may be subdivided into 
Schwdrme of five planes; into Ketten of three 
planes ; or into Rotten of two planes. Each Staffel 
usually will have its own mobile repair shop for 
minor repairs in the dispersal areas ; other motor 
vehicles must be drawn from the organization of 
the parent Gruppe. 

c. Numbering. All Staffeln in the Gesch- 
wader are niunbered consecutively in Arabic nu- 
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merals. Thus, in all but Jagdgeschwader, the first, 
second, and third Staff eln constitute Gruppe I; the 
fourth, fifth and sixth Staffeln, Gruppe II; and 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth Staffeln, Gruppe 
III. Where a fourth or fifth Gruppe exists, the 
Staffeln will be numbered 10, 11, and 12, or 13, 
14, and 15, respectively. In Jagdgeschwadern 
having four Staffeln, the Gruppe I thus will con- 
tain Staffeln 1, 2, 3, and 4; Gruppe II, Staffeln 
5, 6, 7, and 8; Gruppe III, Staffeln 9, 10, 11, and 
12, etc. In unit designa:tions, the Gruppe numeral 
is omitted whenever the Staffel number is indi- 
cated. Thus the fourth Staffel of K.G.77 is known 
as 4/K.G.77, and no other reference to its posi- 
tion in Gruppe II of K.G.77 is necessary. 

1 1 . Semiautonomous Units 

a. General. Reconnaissance and Army co- 
operation aircraft operate and are organized as 
semiautonomous units, as Staffeln or Gruppen. 
These semiautonomous units fall into three gen- 
eral categories, all of which are numbered non- 
consecutively in Arabic numerals of one, two or 
three digits. 

b. Long-Range Reconnaissance. Long-range 
reconnaissance aircraft are organized into Fer- 
naufkldrungsgruppen, which are known as (F) 
or FAG units. Thus 3(F)123 is the third Staffel 
of Fernaufkldrungsgruppe 123. 

c. Short-Range Reconnaissance. Short- 
range reconnaissance and Army cooperation air- 
craft are organized into Nahaufkldrungsgruppen, 
which are known as NAGr or (H) units (due to 
former name of Heeresaufkldrungsgruppen). Un- 
der the old nomenclature still applying to some 
units, the first Staffel of Nahaufklarungsgruppe 
32 is therefore 1(H)32. ynder the more recent 
Gruppen organization and numbering, the third 
Staffel of Nahaufklarungsgruppe 1 for instance, 
is 3/NAGr 1. 

d. Coastal Reconnaissance. Coastal recon- 
naissance and naval cooperation aircraft were 
originally organized into Kustenfliegergruppen 
(abbreviated K.F.Gr.). They are now known as 
Seeaufkldrungsgruppen (abbreviated SAGr.). 
Thus the third Staffel of Seeaufkldrungsgruppe 
196 is known as 3/SAGr. 196. 

e. Miscellaneous Units. Miscellaneous units 
also are similarly organized and operated. 

(1) Nachtschlachtgruppen (Night Harassing) 
represent the relatively recent grouping of 
previously loosely organized Staffeln. Most of 
them are equipped with obsolete aircraft, although 
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coincidentally with their reorganization in Grup- 
pen, these units have been modernized to some 
extent. Though some units in the East still have 
such aircraft as Arado 66, G0145, HE50, etc., 
those in the West are equipped with modern 
JU87 and FW190. These Nachtschlachtgruppen 
are numbered in Arabic numbers and thus abbre- 
viated— AT^i, NS2, NS3, etc. 

(2) The Luftbeobachter Staffeln (Air Ob- 
servers). 

(3) A number of specialized units such as mine- 
sweeping Staffeln, etc. 

12. Special Commands 

a. Jagdfuhrer. Separate fighter commands 
known as Jagdfuhrer, or more commonly as Jafil, 
have been established in each Luftflotte since the 
outbreak of war. At first a Jafii was concerned 
primarily with matters of poUcy and controlled 
operations only on specific occasions. Yet, for a 
period, the Jafus in France and Germany appeared 
to have haid an overriding authority in directing 
all defensive fighter operations. Lately, however, 
it- is believed that their functions have become 
virtutilly administrative. 

b. Fliegerfuhrer. Highly specialized operations 
on certain fronts have been put under the control 
of special commanders known as Fliegerfuhrer. 
These Fliegerfuhrer control operations in a par- 
ticular area only and are directly responsible to 
the Luftflotte commander in whose area they op- 
erate. For instance, the three Fliegerfuhrer (3, 4, 
5) in Luftflotte V, although primarily concerned 
with antishipping operations and weather recom- 
naissance, controlled all types of combat aircraft 
in their area of operations. 

13. Luftgau 

a. General. The Luftgaue are the actual ad- 
ministrative and supply organizations of the Luft- 
waffe. They are stationary or immobile com- 
mands whose authority is limited to certain well 
defined and permanently fixed geographical areas. 
A Luftgau commander is usually a General der 
Flieger or General der Flakar tiller ie, and theo- 
retically is responsible to the Luftflotte commander 
within whose command area the Luftgau lies. In 
actual practice, however, the Luftgau commanders 
receive most of their instructions direct from the 
Air Ministry, and the Luftflottenchefs interfere 
little with Luftgau administration. The Luftgaue 
permanently established in Germany are num- 
bered non-consccutively by Roman numerals; 
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those in occupied countries are generally desig- 
nated by their location: for example, Luftgau 
Norwegen. 

b. Functions. Each Luftgau is responsible 
for the following services within its command 
area : 

(1) Administration, supply, and maintenance 

of all flying units. 

(2) Active and passive defense against air 
attack. 

(3) Operations of signal units. 

(4) All training other than that of auxiliary 
units. 

(5) Recruitment, mobilization, and training of 
reserve personnel. 

c. Sections. Each Luftgau has its own oper- 
ations, adjutant, legal, administration, signal, and 
supply sections. It also has a department for pro- 
hibited and restricted flying areas which has no 
known counterpart in the Luftflotte or Flieger- 
korps headquarters. All training within the Luft- 
gau area is directed by a Higher Commander of 
Training. This officer is usually a Generalmajor 
and is subordinate only to the Luftgau opm- 
mander. All other Luftgau services are main- 
tained through subordinate section commands 
which are designated by Arabic numerals preced- 
ing the Luftgau vmit designation. Thus 4/VIII 
is the fourth section command in Luftgau VIIL 

d. Airdrome Commands. The main channels 
through which the flying units draw on the serv- 
ices of the Luftgaue are the airdrome commands. 
Each Luftgau area is divided into about five air- 
drome regional commands {Flughafenbereichkom- 
mandanturen) . The regional commands are in 
turn subdivided into five or more operational air- 
drome commands (Einsatshafenkommandan- 
turen). The regional command is essentially ad- 
ministrative and is not necessarily located at an 
airfield. The operational airdrome command, 
however, exists only to serve the flying units at 
their stations and is thus always found at an air- 
drome. The manner in which the Luftgau has de- 
centralized its authority through these commands 
is as follows : 

(1) The airdrome regional commands are 
charged with the Lufigau's responsibility for sup- 
ply and maintenance of supplies and equipment 
within their respective areas ; meeting the physical 
needs of the flying units; defense of aircraft, 
equipment, and motor transport against air at- 
tack; airdrome development; and air movements. 
These duties are discharged by specialized units 
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which the Luftgau allots to the regional command 
and which the regional command then redistributes 
among the operational commands. For example, 
the Field Works Office (Feldbauamt) at the re- 
gional command handles airdrome maintenance 
through its subsidiary Works Superintendent's 
Offices which are stationed at the airdromes. Sim- 
ilarly, the Air Signal Company at each regional 
command is divided into platoons which are sta- 
tioned at the operational commands. A senior 
technical officer supervises aircraft maintenance ' 
in the region through his subordinate technical 
officers at the operational commands. The air- 
drom regional command is thus largely self-con- 
tained and calls on the Luftgau for assistance only 
when the units already assigned prove inadequate. 

(2) The airdrome regional command also acts 
as the intermediary between the Luftgau head- 
quarters and the operational airdrome command. 
All orders, requests, reports, etc., traveling be- 
tween the two must pass through the regional 
command stafif. This staff numbers from SO to 150 
officers and enlisted men and is headed by a com- 
mandant who usually holds the rank of Generai- 
major. 

(3) The airdrome regional command's primary 
practical task is that of transporting supplies and 
equipment from the depots to its subordinate op- 
erational commands. For this purpose it is genera- 
ally assigned a supply company (Nachschubkom~ 
panie) composed of a supply column staff (Nach- 
schubkolonnenstab) , some four transport columns 
(Transportkolonnen), and two or three fuel* col- 
umns (Flugbetriebsstoffkolonnen). 

(4) The commander of the operational air- 
drome command normally holds the rank of 
major, captain, or first lieutenant. His adjutant 
handles personnel matters. The personnel com- 
plement of an operational command numbers 
about 350 officers and enlisted men, and the motor 
transport allotment is between 50 and 100 vehicles. 

(5) Airdrome maintenance at each operational 
command is handled by a Works Superintendent's 
Office {Bauleitung) , subordinate to the Field 
Works Office at the regional command. The 
Bauleitung has charge of most of the construction 
done at the airdrome (buildings, dispersal areas, 
defense works, camouflage, etc.), as well as the 
laying of runways, extension of landing grounds, 
and installation of lighting systems. Reports on 
serviceability and bomb damage are radioed 
through the regional command to the Luftgau, 
and thence to the Air Ministry for broadcast over 
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the Air Force Safety Service network. The Bau- 
leitung personnel is composed of civil servants and 
technical staffs. Any other specialized construc- 
tion units v^rhich may be attached to the airdromes 
to repair bomb damage or enlarge facilities are 
also directed by the Bauleitung. 

(6) The operational airdrome command is also 
responsible for defense against air attack, for 
whicl^ it has both heavy and light Flak units. 
These guns and other aerial defense units are 
commanded by the airdrome commander only 
when there is no flying unit stationed at the field. 
Otherwise, defense is controlled by the com- 
mander of that flying unit which is occupying the 
airdrome. 

(7) The telephone, teleprinter, and radio at 
each operational airdrome command are operated 
by an air signal platoon (Fliegerhorsi-Luftnach- 
richtenzug) and commanded by a signal officer 
who is subordinate to the senior signal officer at 
the airdrome regional command. The signal pla- 
toon also transmits the meteorological and air- 
drome serviceability reports and operates the Air 
Movements Control. This control directs only 
nonoperational flying. Signal communications 
with aircraft in operations are controlled by the 
tactical ground station attached to the flying unit. 

(8) Aircraft maintenance at the operational 
airdrome command — except for servicing and 
minor repairs which are performed by the ground 
staff of the flying unit — ^is the responsibility of a 
technical officer. This officer not only handles 
overhauls and major repairs, but also is responsi- 
ble for maintenance of motor vehicles ; for bomb, 
fuel, and other supply stores; and for equipment 
stores and the armory. He is subordinate to the 
senior technical officer at the airdrome regional 
command. 

(9) The requests by the operational airdrome 
command for equipment and spare parts reach, 
the regional command through the technical of- 
ficer. Requisitions for bombs, fuel, and ammu- 
nition are made by the supply section. The oper- 
ational command also has an administrative 
section which handles clothing, food, pay, billet- 
ing, and other accommodations; a record office; 
a photographic section; a medical section; and a 
welfare section. 

(10) Luftgaustabe z.b.V. During campaigns 
the Luftgaue provide the advancing air forma- 
tion with supplies and services through a sys- 
tem of subordinate commands known as Luft- 
gaustabe SWT besonderer Verwendung (Luftgau 



staffs for special duty) or, simply, Luftgaustabe 
2. b. V. units. These units may be designated by 
an Arabic numeral {Luftgaustab z. b. V. 3) or 
by their location {Luftgaust'db Kiev). They are 
sent into the forward battle areas by their con- 
trolling Luftgau and are normally responsible 
for all services in an area occupied by a Flieger- 
korps. After conditions have become relatively 
stabilized — for example, when operational air- 
drome commands have been established and sup- 
ply stations and fuel cmd ammunition field depots 
have been set up — the Luftgaustdb s. b. V, unit 
is withdrawn and the parent Luftgau assumes 
direct command. 



Section III. AIR FORCE ARMS AND SERVICES 

I. Antiaircraft Defenses 

a. General. The bulk of the German anti- 
aircraft artillery, inclusive of antiaircraft search- 
light units, is an organic part of the German Air 
Force. The German Army has antiaircraft artil- 
tery units of its own, but these units are only for 
the organic use and protection of the Army units 
against air attack. 

For organizational charts of Luftwaffe and 
Army antiaircraft units see Sections V and VI, 
Chapter II. For a discussion of antiaircraft 
weapons and equipment see Chapter VII, Sec- 
tion IV. 

b. Antiaircraft Defense of Germany and 
Rear Areas. The Chief of the German Air 
Force is responsible for the air defense of terri- 
torial Germany as well as important installations 
in occupied countries. The Aircraft Warning Ser- 
vice as a part of the Air Force is tied in with the 
coordinated use of aviation, antiaircraft artillery, 
and barrage balloons. All air raid precaution 
measures also are the responsibility of the Chief 
of the German Air Force. 

Antiaircraft defense of rear areas is carried 
out through the Luftgaue mentioned above. Luft- 
gaue coordinate their defenses with each other 
in accordance with regulations published by the 
Chief of the Air Force. The commander of each 
Luftgau has a specialist under him who exercises 
command over the antiaircraft artillery units, in- 
cluding searchlights, assigned to the district. 
Other specialists include the commanders of bar- 
rage balloon units and of units responsible for 
carrying out special defense measures. In actual 
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operations, in most cases the commands above 
the actual operating units act mainly in a coordi- 
nating capacity, feeding information to the oper- 
ating units which act in turn on their own initia- 
tive in accordance with prescribed standing oper- 
ating procedure. 

Within certain of the air districts there are spe- 
cial air defense commands. Each of these covers 
special areas or cities of vital importance, defense 
of which, under one command, is laid out with a 
concentration of coordinated defense faciUties 
inclusive of antiaircraft guns and searchlights, 
iighter aviation, barrage balloons, warning facili- 
ties, and the use of special devices such as smoke 
generators. 

Operation of the antiaircraft defense system 
calls for close cooperation between fighter planes 
and air warning systems, and the antiaircraft guns 
with supporting searchlights are considered the 
backbone of the static defense. For operational 
control, the antiaircraft command in a Luftgau 
is usually divided into groups known as Flak- 
gruppen, and these groups in turn are divided 
into sub-groups known as Flakuntergruppen. The 
headquarters of the group is normally the con- 
trol center of the Flak defenses, and acts down- 
ward through the sub-groups. 

In deployment of heavy antiaircraft guns in 
important static areas, there is a tendency toward 
the use of concentrated sites known as Grossbaf- 
terien. These usually consist of three 4~, 6-, or 
even 8-gun batteries grouped together at one site, 
with fire control for all guns emanating from one 
central source. 

Antiaircraft searchlights are used In coopera- 
tion with night fighters, as well as in their normal 
role of illuminating targets for the gun units. 

c. Use of Antiaircraft with Field Forces. 
For operation in the field, Luftwaffe antiaircraft 
units are allotted to field task forces for protec- 
tion of Army and Air Force installations. Even 
in moving situations, a certain amount of antiair- 
craft is present for the defense of important 
semi-permanent installations such as depots, parks, 
railroads, bridges, and airdromes. No hard and 
fast rule is laid down foi- this use of antiaircraft 
artillery. The size of the antiaircraft force de- 
fending such areas will depend to a large extent 
on importance of the areas to be defended, plus 
availability of Luftwaffe antiaircraft units for 
such assignment. Luftwaffe antiaircraft organi- 
zations and units operating with the Army are 
subordinated operationally and for command pur- 



poses to the Army unit concerned, and adminis- 
tratively (for replacements, etc.) to their parent 
Air Force Organization. 

Employment and composition of the higher 
Flak units will vary in accordance with local con- 
ditions. For a fuller ^^iscussion of the organiza- 
tion and employment of higher antiaircraft units 
in the field, see Section V, Chapter II. 

d. Defense of Railway Trains. The mount- 
ing of antiaircraft materiel on railway mounts for 
the protection of railway trains and as a means of 
furnishing a highly mobile defense of lines of 
communication has been highly perfected by the 
Germans. Antiaircraft guns on railway mounts 
can be used either in rear areas for protection of 
trains operating there, or for the protection of 
trains carrying troops or supplies to forward com- 
bat areas. Although the 20-mm single- or four- 
barreled Flak is normally employed for this pur- 
pose, the 37-mm, 88-mm and 105-mm guns will 
also be encountered mounted on railway cars. 

2. German Air Force Signal Service (Lujtnacb- 
richtenwesen) 

a. General. The importance of a comprehen- 
sive and efficient air signal service in aerial war- 
fare is obvious. Neither offensive nor defensive 
air operations could be conducted without a com- 
plete network of signal communications, or with- 
out radio and radar equipment for the direction 
and control of aircraft, particularly in fighter 
defense. So vital is the role of the German Air 
Force Signal Service that it has had a greater 
proportionate wartime expansion than any other 
arm of the German Air Force, and now has an 
estimated personnel strength of between 175,000 
and 200,000. 

b. Flexibility. The efficiency of the German 
Air Force has been enhanced by the flexibility of 
its signal organization. This was particularly 
true when the Germans were advancing into new 
territory, usually well prepared, on a temporary 
basis, for the reception of flying units. As soon 
as the captured territory was firmly occupied, sig- 
nal units then established a more permanent land- 
line communications system. Under present cir- 
cumstances, with the Germans on the defensive, 
the flexibility and mobility of the German Air 
Force are no longer dependent to the same extent 
on its signal organization. However, a work- 
able German Air Force Signal Service is still of 
paramount importance in the defense of Germany 
against air attacks. 
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c. Functions. These include the transmis- 
sion of all orders and communications necessary 
for the operation and functioning of the German 
Air Force, if possible both by landline and by 
wireless; the establishment and supervision of 
all navigational aids to ai^:raft; the manning of 

^ Observer Corps and radar in connection with 
air defense; control of air traffic, air safety and 
rescue services; and the interception of enemy 
signals. 

d. Organization. (1) General. One of the 
departments of the German Air Ministry is the 
Director General of Signal Communications (Gen- 
eralnachrichtenfiihrer der Luftwaffe). To han- 
dle its multiple duties, a flexible organization has 
been developed, consisting of many self-contained 
specialist companies. .The bulk of these compa- 

. nies are allocated to the major operational and 
administrative commands, and the others are 
grouped into battalions or remain as individual 
companies attached to minor commands. 

(2) Section platoon and company. The basic 
operational unit is the section (Truppe) of 10-20. 
men. Each section specializes in one particular 
signal activity such as telephone, teletype, cable 
laying, construction, etc. Five to ten sections of 
the same type are organized into a platoon (Zug) 
of 80 to 100 men. Three to six platoons are 
grouped into a company (Kompanie) of 200 to 
300 men. All platoons in a compan}' specialize 
in the same branch of signal activity, so that each 
company is a self-contained specialist unit. 

(3) Battalion and regiment. Three to four 
companies usually make up a battalion (Ab- 
teilung), although some have many more. The 
strength of a battalion, aside from its staff, de- 
pends on the number of companies. Three to five 
battalions normally form a regiment (Regi- 
menter), with a strength between 1,500 and 9,000 
and varying functions. 

(4) Allotment and numbering of units. Sig- 
nal regiments and smaller units are allotted to the 
several different types of operational and admin- 
istrative commands requiring a permanent alloca- 
tion of signal personnel. Allocation is on the ba- 
sis of the size and requirements of the command. 
The relationship of the signal units to their as- 
signed commands often is indicated by the ter- 
minal number of the unit designation; e.g. Luft- 
fiotte 2 had Signal Regiments 2, 12, and 22. How- 
ever, with the creation of many new commands 
and the renumbering of others, the numbering 
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system for signal units is not as readily workable 
as formerly. 

(5) Special units. In addition to the standard 
units, there is a special Research Regiment 
charged with the development of new types of 
signal equipment and its employment. Aircraft 
specially equipped for signal activities have also 
in many instances been allotted to various com- 
mands and have proved extremely useful in con- 
ducting air operations in mobile situations. 

(6) Command. The supreme signal command 
of the above units is exercised by the Director 
General of Signals of the Air Ministry. Signal 
command of a Luftflotte is under a Chief Sig- 
nal Officer (Hohere Nachrichtenfilhrer oi 
Hdhere Nafil) who controls the senior Signal 
Officer (Nafil) of the Fliegerkorps, Luftgaue, 
Flak-Kprps and Flak Division, and Airfield Re- 
gional Command. Subordinate to these are the 
Signal Officers (Nachrichten Offizier or N. O.) 
who exercise command in the lower subdivisions 
such as Operational Airfield Command sigiial pla- 
toons, and Geschwader signal companies. 

e. Signal Equipment. (1) General. Ger- 
man' signal equipment, generally speaking, has 
been characterized by standardization of design, 
relatively few major types, and a high quality of 
components and workmanship. During the first 
years of the war, the Germans did not fully ap- 
preciate the tactical possibilities of radar^ and 
for a time Allied radar development was well 
ahead of the German. However, the Germans 
have made tremendous efforts to match Allied 
technical progress and to overcome the various 
tactical problems resulting from Allied superiority. 

(2) Ground radar. German ground radar 
falls into three general categories : Early warning 
set {Freya, Mammut or Wassermann) for long 
range detection ; Giant Wiirsburg primarily for 
aircraft interception control; and Small Wiirz- 
burg designed for flak control, but also used for 
height finding in the Aircraft Reporting Service. 
These various types of ground radar equipment 
play a large part in the German system of air 
raid warning and control of fighter interception. 
Many devices have been developed by the Allies 
to nullify the effectiveness of the German equip- 
ment, but at the same time the Germans have 



' The basic principle of radar is the transmission of a wireless 
pulse of very short duration, the reflection of the pulse by the 
object to be detected, and the reception of both the original and 
reflected pulses by a receiver adjacent to the transmitter. Elec- 
trical measurement of the time interval ■ between the two pulses 
gives a direct indication of the distance of the reflecting object. 
Means are also provided whereby direction of the object from 
the transmitter, and in some cases its height, can be obtained. 
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developed numerous countermeasures. These 
measures and countermeasures have led to ex- 
tremely rapid development of new techniques and 
equipment both by the Germans and by the Allies. 

(3) Airborne radio and radar. German air- 
borne radio and radar equipment may be classified 
in four general categories: Funkgerat (FuG), 
or radio and radar equipment involving trans- 
mitters and receivers ; Peilgerat (PeG), or naviga- 
tional equipment ; Notsender (NS) , or emergency 
transmitter; and other types of miscellaneous 
equipment. Airborne equipment is an absolute 
necessity for the successful conduct of air opera- 
tions. Throughout the war, the Germans have 
developed navigational, bombing, and fighter con- 
trol equipment. The latter is particularly impor- 
tant at the present time for the Germans who 
must depend on adequate warning of Allied air 
attacks and efficient control of fighters and flak 
for effective opposition. 

f. Fighter Defense. (1) General. During 
1941 and early 1942, the German Air Force 
fighter organization was concerned mainly with 
defense of targets in Northern France and the 
Lowlands. The bulk of aerial combats then were' 
taking place in the relatively small area over those 
countries and over the English Channel ; and a 
warning system, consisting of a coastal radar belt 
and visual observers, was adequate. But the 
greater depth of penetration by Allied bombers 
in 1943 required that the German Air Force pro- 
tect targets in Germany as well as in occupied 
territory, and the defensive problem thus became 
infinitely more complex. Additional radar belts 
and observer posts were required. German fight- 
ers had to be placed in tactically favorable posi- 
tions, and they were forced to enlarge the scope 
of their activity to cover all areas subject to 
attack. Such developments naturally led to con- 
siderable changes in the German Air Force fighter 
organization and the methods of fighter control. 
The liberation of France and part of the Low- 
lands in 1944 further complicated the German de- 
fensive problem by depriving the German Air 
Force of a large and efficient part of its early 
warning system, as well as many excellent air- 
fields at a time when, the weight of the Allied 
air assault was increasing. 

(2) Reporting and warning system. The 
Aircraft Reporting Service is a part of the Ger- 
man Air Force. Long-range radar sets determine 
the range and bearing of the approaching aircraft, 



and short-range sets measure height. Other types 
of equipment distinguish between friendly and 
hostile aircraft. An Observer Corps network 
with strategically located posts also supplies air- 
craft warning information, while in some in- 
stances patrolling aircraft shadow the attacking 
aircraft. On the basis of the information from 
these, various sources, hostile aircraft are plotted 
in a central headquarters, and the Germans in the 
past have been able to construct a fairly accurate 
and current picture of Allied air operations. 
Proper warning then is given to all interested 
agencies, and defensive fighters are put in the 
air to intercept the attackers. Information on the 
course and expected target of the bombers is 
passed by radio to the airborne fighters until con- 
tact is made. The specific aerial tactics used by 
the German fighters have varied considerably 
throughout the war, but in general the precise 
method becomes the responsibility of the fighter 
pilots after contact is made. In spite of the ex- 
cellent equipment and control methods the Ger- 
mans have developed, their defensive warnings 
and operations are considerably handicapped by 
the loss of territory in Western Europe. 

3, Airborne Forces 

See Chapter X, section VII. 

4, Air Force Fighting Units 

See Chapter II, sections V, VI. 

5, Air Transport 

a. General. German transport aircraft and 
gliders are controlled by a General Staff Depart- 
ment at the Air Ministry. This department, 
headed by a Kommodor und LufttransportfUhrer, 
allocates and adminsters all transport units in the 
Air Force. The majority of the transport planes 
consist of the JU 52. This old type has been re- 
tained because of its adaptability to varied tasks 
and its ability to operate under difficult condi- 
tions. Since the production of JU 52's has been 
inadequate to meet present transport needs, the 
German Air Force has drawn upon Italian air- 
craft, such as the SM 82. Production of new 
types specifically designed as transports, such as 
the JU 252, JU 290 and the ME 323, has been 
almost negligible. The HE 111 has been adapted 
to extensive employment as a freight carrier, and 
lighter planes, such as the Fieseler Storch (FI 
156), frequently are used for passenger-carrying 
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and liaison work. Transport and communications 
aircraft are organized for the following services: 
b. For Operational Units. The Air Force 
maintains several minor air transport units which 
are more or less permanently allocated to various 
commands. These units are not intended to per- 
form any particularly heavy or large-scale trans- 
port work such as airborne operations or long- 
term supply. They are used rather for the numer- 
ous odd jobs of communications, liaison, and 
passenger-carrying within the Luftflotte area, or 
between the Luftflotte and Air Force headquar- 
ters in Germany. These units are distributed 
among the commands as follows : 

(1) The staff of each Luftflotte and Flieger- 
korps is allotted a transport Staffel, with 12 or 13 
aircraft to be used for transport within Germany 
proper as well as in forward areas. 

(2) Each Fliegerkorps is allotted a transport 
Staffel of 10 to 15 JU 52's in addition to a Kurier- 
Staffel (communications) of lighter planes. The 
Fliegerkorps then may temporarily re-allot part 
or all of the JU 52's to the subordinate Gesch- 
wader and Gruppen whenever the transport of 
personnel, equipment, and/or supplies becomes 
particularly urgent. 

(3) Each operational Gruppe is allotted sev- 
eral lighter types of communication aircraft. 
Formerly, each Gruppe also had at least one JU 
52 for transport purposes. Now, however, the 
Gruppen usually rely on JU S2's temporarily lent 
to them by the Fliegerkorps headquarters. 

(4) Each Aufkl'drungsgruppe (reconnaissance 
group) has a Kurier-Staffel within the Flieger- 
korps organization which is primarily intended for 
liaison with Army commanders. These aircraft 
are at the disposal of Army personnel as well as 
the Air Force reconnaissance officers. 

(5) Allotted to each Flivo is a V erbindungs- 
Staffel {WdLison) of communication aircraft which 
is used for contact work between Army head- 
quarters and those Air Force units which are 
providing close or direct support for the Army. 

(6) The main air signal regiments of each 
Luftflotte and Fliegerkorps have their own Staf- 
feln or transport aircraft. Some of these planes 
are equipped as flying signal stations, but many 
are used simply for transporting equipment and 
personnel. 

(7) The higher commands, including the Ober- 
kommando der Wehrmacht, the Oberkommando 
des Heeres, the Oberkommando der Marine, and 
the Oberkommando der Luftwaffe, each have 
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their own Kurier-Staffel to carry mail and per- 
sonnel. These aircraft operate on a fixed sched- 
ule over all of Germany and remaining occupied 
territory. Individual aircraft may also be detailed 
on special urgent tasks. 

c. For Civil Airlines. A small number of 
transports, primarily JU 52's, still are used on 
those civil air routes which the Deutsche Luft- 
hansa A. G. operated before the war and con- 
tinues to maintain under strict military supervi- 
sion for high priority communication. 

d. For K. G. s. b. V. Units. The Kampfge- 
schwader sur besonderer Verwendung (for spe- 
cial duty), known more simply as K. G. z. h. V. 
units, include over two-thirds of the German 
transport aircraft and are actually the mainstay 
of the Air Force transport 'organization. For 
limited operations these aircraft still may be 
subordinated to and receive their directives from 
the Luftflotten and Geschwader. In the past 
they occasionally were allotted by the Air Minis- 
try to the Luftflotten on a fairly permanent basis 
(for example, to a Luftflotte headquarters). 
Now, however, they usually are so allotted for 
a specific operation only (for example, an air- 
borne operation or supply mission). If only one 
or two units are allotted to a Luftflotte, the chief 
quartermaster department of the Luftflotte will 
handle administration, personnel, and aircraft 
serviceability. If several units are operating un- 
der the Luftflotte, however, the Air Ministry 
usually will detail an air transport officer to the 
Luftflotte. This officer, who normally holds the 
rank of Oberst, generally is assisted by a staff, 
which may include a technical officer, a personnel 
officer or adjutant, and an operations officer, in 
addition to a transport officer who apportions the 
loads. 

The organization of the K. G. s. b. V. units 
is extremely fluid, and although the original in- 
tention apparently was to set up the units in 
Geschwader, the actual strength of most z. b. V. 
units rarely exceeds that of a Gruppe. These 
Gruppen normally number 53 aircraft organized 
into four Staffeln of 12 aircraft each plus a Grup- 
penstab of five planes. 

For purposes of transportitig parachute troops 
and air-landing infantry in airborne operations, 
transport aircraft are organized into s. b. V. 
Geschwader. Each such Geschwader consists of 
about 200 aircraft organized into four Gruppen 
of four Staffeln each. Each Staffel has 12 air- 
craft organized into four Ketten of three aircraft 
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each. The orgamzation of the Kampfgeschwader 
thus closely parallels that of the parachute troops 
which they transport. A JU 52 can carry 10 
to 12 fully equipped parachutists. Thus one sec- 
tion of parachutists is carried by one aircraft; a 
platoon of 36 men is carried by a 2. b. V. Kette; 
a company of 120 to 144 men is carried by a 
2. b. V. Staff el; and an entire parachute battalion 
is carried by a z. b. V. Gruppe. Whenever pos- 
sible, the men are moved by units, that is, a 
s. b. V. Kette carrying a parachute platoon. 

e. Specially Equipped Transports. A 
number of JU 52's have been designed for highly 
specialized transport services. For example, 
many JU S2's, a number of which are attached to 
Air Force medical units, are fitted as ambulance 
planes with a capacity of 12 stretcher patients and 
five sitting patients. Some JU 52's temporarily 
have been equipped with skis, and others with 
pontoons for transporting men and supplies into 
areas made inaccessible by snow or separated by 
bodies of water. 

f. Gliders. The Germans also are using 
towed gliders for air transport. Since they CQm- 
bine a high load capacity with comparatively smalls 
fuel consumption for the towing aircraft (or of 
the glider itself in the powered version), they 
first were used in the Lowlands in 1940. The 
DFS 230 and the Gotha 242 carried troops and 
supplies from Italy and Sicily to Africa from 
mid-1941 until the conclusion of the Tunisian 
campaign. In the fall of 1942, the ME 323 
powered glider caused wide comment in its oper- 
ations between Sicily and Tunisia. At the same 
time it was revealed that each dive-bomber Staff el 
operating from Tunisia had its own DFS 230 to 
carry supplies from Sicily to Africa. Critical 
supply situations on the Russian Front and in the 
Balkans forced the Germans to employ gliders in 
many instances. Though they have seen little 
service in the West to date, disruption of trans- 
portation lines through Allied aerial attacks may 
compel further use of unpowered gliders. 

6. Sea Rescue Service 

The Air Force Sea Rescue Service (Seenot- 
dienst) was first established to take care of air- 
men shot down over the North Sea area and the 
English Channel. Its services were extended to 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Baltic. 
Rescues are performed normally by the service's 
own lircraft, but where the hazards of water 
landing are too great, the actual rescue is made 



by surface craft. These craft may be attached 
to the service or may be simply lent to it for a 
particular rescue. 

Seenotdienst units were subordinated to the 
Luftftotte within whose area they serve. These 
units were organized into three sea rescue com- 
mands (Seenotfiugkommandos) , each of which 
is headed by a Seenotdienstfukrer with the rank 
of colonel. Subordinate to these commands are 
regional commands, known as Bereichkomman- 
dos, which control the various Staff eln and de- 
tachments. Single rescue planes were often at- 
tached to combat units which operated over water. 

7. Meteorological Services 

a. General. The Air Force Meteorological 
Service (Flugwetterdienst) is controlled by the 
Air Ministry. The chief responsibility of the 
Flugwetterdienst is to provide all flying units with 
dependable weather forecasts as well as all long- 
term forecasts for strategical planning. The two 
main sources of Air Force meteorological infor- 
mation are weather stations and weather aircraft. 

b. Weather Stations. At each airfield 
there is a relatively small Wetter stelle. (weather 
station) which reports on conditions in its imme- 
diate vicinity. These reports are collected at reg- 
ular intervals (usually hourly) by a Wetterbera- 
tungssentral (weather reporting center) which 
then coordinates the reports of all the Wetier- 
stellen within its area and prepares maps for the 
flying units. A center usually serves an area 
covered by a Fliegerkorps and frequently is mo- 
torized. Some centers carry a Luftgau unit des- 
ignation, such as W. Z. 5./XIII. The chain of 
command from the airfield to Air Ministry is 
completed through meteorological officers sta- 
tioned at Luftgau, Fliegerkorps, and Luftflotte 
headquarters. 

c. Weather Aircraft. Attached to each 
Luftflotte is a Wetterkundigungstaffel (weather 
reconnaissance squadron), commonly known as a 
Westa unit. These units normally have nine to 
12 aircraft equipped with automatic recording 
instruments. The crews include a meteorological 
officer and a specially trained wireless operator. 

Combat aircraft often are detailed to report 
on weather conditions encountered during their 
operations. The outstanding example of this 
type of reporting is that of the long-range bomber 
units operating from Norway. Weather recon- 
naissance performed by these units has become 
almost as important as their anti-shipping recon- 
naissance. 
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Section IV. ARMY AND NAVY COOPERATION 

Air Force cooperation may be of three types: 
direct or close support (tactical support) ; indirect 
support (strategic missions) ; and liaison. 

1 . Direct or Close Support 

Close support usually is confined to the actual 
battle front and the area immediately behind it. 
It consists of bombing and strafing enemy ground 
forces, tanks, artillery, pillboxes, field defense 
works, antiaircraft defenses, forward dumps, and 
supply columns. It also includes air cover as 
protection for ground and Air Force units against 
enemy air attacks, and against enemy air recon- 
naissance. All types of aircraft tnay be used for 
these operations. 

2. Indirect Support 

Indirect support involves attacks on targets 
beyond the battle area such as rear maintenance 
and supply depots, enemy airfields, railroads, in- 
dustrial centers, etc. 

3. Liaison 

Liaison between the Army and Air Force for 



both army cooperation and tactical reconnaissance 
is provided by specially trained Air Force officers 
known as Flivos {Fliegerverbindungsoffiziere). 
The German Air Force support is requested by 
the Army units through their superior commands. 
The armies transmit the request to the competent 
headquarters authority where a German Air 
Force liaison officer {Flivo) is stationed. Such 
headquarters are generally those of Army groups. 
German Air Foirce Signal Liaison officers (Flie- 
gerverbindungsoffiziere (Ln)) are stationed with 
Army corps headquarters and in some particular 
cases with division headquarters. A German Air 
Force Liaison Officer is specially assigned to 
Army Headquarters for the purpose of directing 
close cooperation between the Army and German 
Air Force reconnaissance units (Fliegerverbin- 
dungsoffiziere (Aufkldrung)). For the control 
of the close support missions, which as a result 
of these requests are ordered by the German Air 
Force Command (Fliegerkorps or Luftflotte 
HQ), special German Air Force officers are sta- 
tioned at the front line. These control officers 
(Fliegerleitoffiziere) direct the flying formations 
to their targets by radio from advanced observa- 
tion^posts on the ground. 
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Section V. EQUIPMENT 

!. Aircraft 

a. Conventional Types. (1) General. The 
decision of the German Air Ministry to concen- 
trate on mass production of a few selected types 
has led to the development of versatile aircraft 
capable of performing several duties. Therefore, 
certain types of aircraft fall into more than one 
category; i. e., the Junkers 88 is both a twin- 
engine fighter and bomber. The German Air 
Force has relied chiefly on the Focke-Wulf 190, 
Messerschmitt 109, and Junkers 88 to perform 
the major part of all fighter, day and night bomb- 
er, and reconnaissance missions. During the 
course of the war, however, improvements became 
necessary, and many sub-types have been pro- 
duced. It was important to prevent these 
changes from interfering seriously with produc- 
tion schedules, and especially to avoid the substi- 
tution of entirely new types. Therefore most of 
the improvements consisted of modernizations 
and adaptations of existing types rather than the 
creation of completely new models. The most 
favored improvements were the installations of 
more powerful engines, additional armament, and 
heavier armor plate. When these modifications 
did not achieve the desired end, the plane's struc- 
ture was changed. One of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of early German planes — their lack of de- 
fensive armament and protective armor — received 
increased attention, and in many cases has been 
adequately remedied. 

(2) Single-engine fighters (a) General. The 
German single-engine fighter force is made up 
of only two plane types — the Messerschmitt 109 
and the Focke-Wulf 190. Both types are pro- 
duced in several versions and series, but the basic 
design of each has remained unchanged. Im- 
provements have been achieved mainly by instal- 
lation of more highly powered engines and heavier 
armament. The principal developments in these 
fighters have been the introduction of special 
high-altitude versions and the conversion of the 
FW 190 into a fighter-bomber, 

(b) Important operational aircraft. (J) Mes- 
serschmitt 109. This plane was the standard 
single-engine fighter at the beginning of the war. 
At present, it is one of two standard single-engine 
fighters and is used primarily for high-altitude 
defensive duties. 

(2) Focke-Wulf 190. This is the first single- 



engine fighter in the Air Force to use an air- 
cooled, radial engine. Of a more recent design 
than the ME 109, the FW 190 is a larger, clean- 
er plane. Its armor, armament, and simplified 
electrically operated controls are essential features 
that make it an exceptionally good medium-alti- 
tude fighter. It also is extensively used as a 
fighter-bomber with a normal bomb load of 550 
pounds. 

(3) Twin-engine fighters, (a) General. The 
Germans started the war with but one operational 
twin-engine fighter, the Messerschmitt 110. At- 
tempts at introducing improved models (ME 210 
and 410) encountered production difficulties, and 
these aircraft have not proved very successful as 
twin-engine fighters or been operational in large 
numbers. However, the German Air Force has 
adopted two of its long-range bombers as twin- 
engine fighters, the JU 88 and the DO 217. The 
fighter version of the JU 88 appeared in 1941, 
and this, type since has been used in increasing 
numbers, now constituting a very substantial part 
of the German twin-engine fighter force. The 
DO 217 fighter is used primarily for night fight- 
ing, but has not achieved the success of the JU 
88. Generally speaking, the night fighter branch 
of the German Air Force has constituted its most 
effective arm throughout the war. 

(b) Important operational aircraft. {1) Junk- 
ers 88. Similar in appearance to its bomber pro- 
totype, except for the metal-panelled nose, the 
fighter version of the J U 88 is currently the most 
formidable German night fighter. It is relatively / 
fast, heavily armed, and well protected. This 
type is employed for intruder and ground attack 
operations in addition to night fighting. 

(2) Dernier 217. Likewise a modified bomber 
model, the DO 217 is used as a night-fighter, but 
has not proved as effective as the JU 88 in this 
category. 

(4) Ground attach aircraft. The original JU ' 
87 "Stuka" dive bomber, while still in limited use 
for night ground attack duty, has been largely 
superseded by faster single-engine fighters, 
equipped with bomb racks and knqwn as fighter- 
bombers. The latter aircraft, of which the FW 
190 is the best example, have the greater speed 
and maneuverability required by all ground attack 
operations without the necessity of strong fighter 
escort. The ME 262 jet plane also is being used 
for this t)rpe of operation. 

(5) Multi-engine bomber^. The long range 
bomber force has been relegated to a minor role 
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in German Air Force operations. Allied fighter 
superiority, combined with the necessity of in- 
creased German fighter production, largely has 
restricted bomber activities to mine laying and 
occasional night bombing. Principal types used 
are the JU 88, DO 217 and HE 111. 

(6) Transport planes. Although a pre-war 
model, the Junkers 52 three-engine, low-wing 
monoplane is still the standard freight and troop 
carrying transport of the German Air Force. It 
also is used extensively for carrying and dropping 
parachute troops and as a glider tug. Other 
operational transport types include the six-engine 
Messerschmitt 323 and the four-engine Junkers 
290. Converted bombers, such as the HE 111, 
also are employed frequently for heavy transport 
duty. 

(7) Gliders. Gliders are of two types: pow- 
ered and tow. Both resemble a conventional 
monoplane, but the tow glider lacks an engine and 
landing gear. The tow glider generally uses 
wheels during take-off and then jettisons them, 
subsequently landing on a skid. Both types of 
gliders are equipped with landing flaps and dive 
brakes, as well as navigation and landing lights. 

The principal types of tow gliders are the DFS 
230, GO 242 and ME 321. Principal powered 
gliders are ME 323 and GO 244, 

(8) Army cooperation and reconnaissance air- 
craft. The standard type of Army cooperation 
plane, typified by the Henschel 126, has proved 
very vulnerable to modern fighters and antiair- 
craft fire. This has resulted in the employment 
of converted fighters, sufficiently fast, maneuver- 
able, and armed to undertake short-range recon- 
naissance without fighter protection. Such con- 
version usually consists of replacing some of the 
armament with cameras. Recent development of 
high-speed jet aircraft has furnished the German 
Air Force with a highly desirable reconnaissance 
plane. 

b. German Composite or "Pick-A'Back" 
Aircraft. This innovation, still in the experi- 
mental stage, consists of a multi-motored plane 
with a large amount of explosive in the nose, sur- 
mounted and controlled by a single-engine air- 
craft. The latter directs the former in a dive 
towards the target and then releases it. There- 
after its operation is apparently by remote con- 
trol. The usual components observed have been 
the JU 88 and the ME 109, but there is no reason 
to believe that other similar ^es could not be 
adapted for this purpose. 



c. Jet- and Rocket-Propelled. (1) General. 
The perfection and application of jet and rocket 
propulsion as motive power for aircraft are out- 
standing German aeronautical developments of 
the current war. To counter this new type air- 
craft, if it is employed on any appreciable scale, 
might well necessitate a general revision of de- 
fensive and offensive aerial tactics. Required 
changes or Jmprovements also might extend to 
include ground defenses against attacks by these 
aircraft. To date the Germans have not em- 
ployed jet or rocket aircraft on a sufficient scale 
to permit full and accurate assessment of their 
characteristics and possibilities. Those currently 
in use, however, appear to possess significant ad- 
vantages over conventional types. In level flight, 
dives, and rate of climb all known conventional 
t3'pes have been surpassed by aircraft with this 
t3TDe of motive power. The propellerless power 
unit is capable of operation on the lowest grade 
fuels, and the absence of many intricate parts, 
necessary in conventional types, probably greatly 
simplifies assembly and repair methods. 

(2) Types. Operational types of German jet 
and xocket aircraft thus far have been limited to 
those powered by single or twin-units. They 
have been employed to date as defensive fighters, 
as ground-attack or low-altitude bombers, and for 
reconnaissance. For the latter purpose they have 
proved to be very effective because of their speed. 

(a) The only rocket-propelled aircraft known 
to be operational by the German Air Force is the 
Messerschmitt 163 (ME 163). It is a very 
fast, single-seat fighter. Although it has only a 
single power unit, it has a remarkable rate of 
climb. Because of its present limited endurance, 
to date it has seen comparatively little use, par- 
ticularly in forward areas. 

(b) The Messerschmitt 262 (ME 262), a 
twin-unit, jet-propelled aircraft, has prpved to be 
the most successful of the German jet or rocket 
types thus far developed. Employ ed as a fighter, 
as a ground-attack or low-level bomber, and for 
reconnaissance duties, it is the most versatile of 
the jet or rocket aircraft yet introduced by the 
Germans. 

(c) Other German twin-unit jet aircraft, either 
currently operational on a limited scale or ex- 
pected to become operational in the near future, 
are the Arado 234 (AR 234) and Heinkel 280 
(HE 280). Both of these aircraft are somewhat 
similar to the Messerschmitt 262 in appearance 
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and are expected to be about equal in perform- 
ance. 

d. Naval and Marine. At present, naval 
and marine aircraft are operated by the German 
Air Force on a limited scale. The use of the 
BV 138 for reconnaissance in the Norway and 
Denmark areas is the principal duty performed 
by this type of aircraft. Other types, such as 
the HE lis and AR 196, are employed for gen- 
eral reconnaissance and liaison with the various 
naval testing units operating in the Baltic Sea, 
and for the performance of air /sea rescue service. 
In addition, naval aircraft such as the BV 222 
are occasionally used for marine supply and trans- 
port duty. 

2. Power Uniis 

a. Engines. The German Air Force has 
equipped practically all operational aircraft with 
engines manufactured by three large companies : 
Daimler-Benz (D.B.) ; the Bayerische Moteren 
Werke {B.M.W.) ; and the Junkers (Jumo). 
The trend of aeronautical engine development has 
been toward more powerful engines with in- 
creased altitude performance. German aero-en-, 
gine designers have obtained this by modifying 
existing engines to use GM-1 (nitrous oxide) 
and MW-50 (methanol injection) apparatus and, 
in certain instances, by coupling two existing en- 
gines together. Lack of time for experimenta- 
tion with new engines has led to the modification 
of existing types which could be more quickly 
put into service in war time. 

b. Jet Propulsion Units. An outstanding 
achievement in the field of aircraft power units 
has been the development of jet propulsion, an 
example being the Junkers Jumo 004. This unit 
often is referred to as a jet-propulsion turbine, 
or turbo jet. Propulsion is developed through 
the reaction to ejected hot gases which have been 
created by compressed air igniting with liquid 
fuel. As these gases pass out to the vents they 
traverse a turbine, which in turn operates the air 
compressor. Original momentum of the turbine 
is created by an auxiliary engine which disengages 
when the turbine has developed sufficient speed 
to create the required compression. German air- 
craft using jet propulsion turbines include the 
Messerschmitt 262, Arado 234 and Heinkel 280. 



c. RocKET-pROPULSlON Units. A closcd unit 
in which fuel is burned or gasified, a rocket does 
not require air from the atmosphere for combus- 
tion. The gases leave through a nozzle at the 
rear to provide thrust by jet propulsion. Fuels 
are of three types: solids, (e. g., cordite); two 
liquids, one a fuel, (e. g., gasoline), and the 
second an oxidizing agent (e. g., liquid oxygen) ; 
or a single liquid with or without liquid as a 
catalyst, (e. g., hydrogen peroxide with potassium 
or sodium permanganate). 

3. Armament 

The Germans started the war with only a few 
types of aircraft armament, in order to standard- 
ize manufacture and achieve large-scale produc- 
tion. As the war progressed, improvements be- 
came necessary and many changes and additions 
have been made. In addition to increasing the 
rate of fire, muzzle velocity, and caliber of air- 
craft armament, the number of guns on German 
Air Force fighters has been greatly increased. 
The addition of the Model 108 30-mm cannon, 
a new weapon in aircraft armament, to FW 190's, 
ME 262's, ME 110 G's and ME 109 G's stands 
out as a great advancement, in terms of striking 
power. A detailed discussion of the various 
types of aircraft armament can be found in Chap- 
ter VII, Section IX. 

4. Armor 

The armor protection in German planes varies 
in thickness from 4 to 20 mm. The total weight 
per plane may vary from 100 pounds or less in 
some army cooperation types to over 1 ,000 pounds 
for a ground-attack plane. The demands of 
modern warfare have necessitated increased pro- 
tection of the pilot as well as of the engine and 
accessory equipment. Other crew members are 
normally protected by plates on the sides and 
floor of the plane. 

5. Tabulated Data 

Specifications given are for the principal types in 
current operation. The following type abbrevia- 
tions are used: 

LWM — Low Wing Monoplane. 
HWM — High Wing Monoplane. 
MWM — Mid- Wing Monoplane. 
TT— Twin tails. 
TB — Twin tail booms. 



FIGHTERS 



Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


Type 


Normal 
Crew 


Engines, Model 
and Rated HP 


Wing 
Span . 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Rstdiiis of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


Somb or 
Freigiit Load 
(Pounds) 


Nornia.1 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


CeUi^ 
(Feet) 


Single-Engine 
(1) Focke-Wulf 
FW 190 


LWM 


1 


IxBMW 801 D 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1755 HP 


34'6' 


385 at 
19,000 
ft. 


175 


Forward fuselage 
2x7.9-or 13-mm. 

Forward wings 
2/4x20-mm. 


2x21-cm 

rockets 

under 

wings 


8,600 


36,000 


(2) Focke-Wulf 
FW 190 (Long 
nose) 


LWM 


1 


Junjo213— 12 
cyl. liquid-cooled 
—1700 HP 
or 

DB603— 12 cyl. 
liquid-cooled — 


34'6'' 


435 (est.) 


160 (est.) 


Forward fuselage 
2x7.9- or 13-mm. 

ForvMird teings 
2/4x20-mm. 




9,000 
(est.) 


36,000 
(est.) 


(3) Messerschmitt 
ME 109 


LWM 


1 


IxDB d05A/l 
12 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 1460 HP 


32'8' 


400 at 
22,000 
ft. 


175 


Forward fuselage 

2x7.9- or 13-mm. 
Forward wings 

2 X 20-mm. 

Prop, hub 

lx20-mm. 


2x21-cm 
rockets 
under 
wings 


6,820 


38,500 


TTvtti~s flatus 
(1) Dernier 
DO 217 J 


HWM 


3 
2 

(est.) 


2xBMW 801 D 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1755 HP 


62'5" 


328 at 
20,000 
ft. 


470 


Forward fuselage 

4x7.9-mm plus 

4x20-mm. 
Dorsal 

lxl3-mm. 
Ventral 

lxl3-mm. 




27,500 


29,000 


(2) Heinkel 
HE 219 


MWM 


2xDB 603 
12 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 1800 HP 




400 at 
22,000 
ft. 

(est.) 


600 (est. max.) 


Forward wings 

2x20-mm. 
Dorsal 

2x20-mm. 
Venb'al 

4x24- or 30-mm. 




26,100 


32,800 
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Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


24,200 


34,000 


o 

8 

o 


Normal 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


24,000 


16,200 


24,000 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 








Typical Armament 


Forward fuselage 

l/3x20-mm plus 

3x7.9-mm. 
Dorsal 

2x7.9-mm plus 

2x20-mm. 
Ventral 

2x7.9-mm. 


Forward fuselage 
4x7.9 mm plus 
2/4x20-mm. 

Dorsal 
2x7,9-mm. 


Forward fuselage 
2/4x20-mm or 
2x30-mm plus 
2x47-mm or 
1x37- or SO-mm 
plus 2x7.9-mm. 

Dorsal 
2xl3-mm. 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


m 

CO 

^ 


>n 
1 ^ 

CN 




•a 

h 


295 at 
14,000 
ft. 


360 at 
20,000 
ft. 


395 at 
22,000 
ft. 


toe 

•|a 


It 


m 




Engines, Model 
and Rated HP 


2xJumo 2HJ 
12 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 1380 HP 


2xDB 60IF 
12 cyL liquid- 
cooled— 1395 HP 


2xDB 603 A-2 
1 2 cyl. liquid- 
cooled- 1680 HP 


Normal 
Crew 




cs 




Type 


LWM 


LWM 


LWM 


Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


(3) Junkers 
JU 88 C-6 


(4) Messerschmitt 
ME 110 


(5) Messerschmitt 
ME 410» 




BOMBERS 



Aircraft Manufacturer 
and ModeJ 


Type 


Normal 


Engines. Model, 
and Rated HP 


Wing 
Span 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds} 


Normal 
Weight 
{Pounds) 


Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


Single-Engine 
(1) Junkers 
JU 87 (Stuka) 
(Dive-bomber) 


Inver- 
ted 
Gull 
Wing 


2 


Ixjumo 211 J 
12 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 1335 HP 


45'4' 


255 at 
13,500 
ft. 


280 


Forward fuselage 

2xl2.7-mm. 
Forward wings 

2x7.9-or 37-nim. 
Dorsal 

2x7.9-mm. 


2,200 


12,600 


18,500 


(2) Focke-Wulf 
FW 190 

(Fighter-bomber) 


LWM 


1 


IxBMW 801 D 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
17SS HP 


34'6' 


370 at 
19,000 
ft. 


165 


Forward fuselage 
2x7.9-or 13-mm. 

Forward wings 
2/4x20-mm. 


550 


9,800 


31,500 


Twin-Engine 
(1) Henschel 
HS129 


LWM 


1 


2xGnome- Rhone 
14M 04/OS, 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
800 HP 


44'6'' 


275 at 
9,000 
ft. 


220 


Forward fuselage 
2x7.9-mm plus 
2xl5-or 20-nim 
plus 

lx30-mm or 
6x7.9-mm. 
Dorsal 

Possibly 2x20-min. 


220 


11,400 


25,000 


(2) Dornier 
DO 217 K-2 


HWM 


4 


2xBMW 801 A-2 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1595 HP 




325 at 
20,000 

it. 

(est.) 


470 


Forward fuselage 
2x7.9-mm or 
larger caliber 

Dorsal 
lxl3-mm. 

Lateral 
2x7.9-mm. 

Ventral 
lxl3-mm. 

TaU 
4x7.9-mm. 


6,600 


35,000 


25,000 
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Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


26,000 


C 




24,200 


30,000 


Normal 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


25,500 


1 


28,300 


26,400 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 


2,020 


12,320 


4,400 


1,980 


Typical Armament 


Forward fuselage 
lx20-mm plus 
l/2x7.9-mm. 

Dorsal 
lxl3-mm. 

Ventral 
2x7.9-mm. 


Forward fuselage 

lx7.9-mm. 
Forward dorsal 

l/2xl3-mm. 
Rear dorsal 

l/2xl3-mm. 
Forward ventral 

lx20-mm. 
Rear ventral 

lxl3-min. 
Tail 

lx20-mm. 


Forward fuselage 

l/2x7.9-mm 

and /or 

lx20-inm. 
Dorsal 

2x7.9-mm. 
Ventral 

2x7.9-mm. 


Forward fuselage 
lx7.9-mm. 

Dorsal 
lxl3-mm. 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 












Max. Speed 
MPH 


252 at 
14,000 
ft. 


300 at 
20,000 
ft. 


291 at 
14,000 
ft. 


339 at 
20,000 
ft. 


Wing 
Span ^ 




So 
o 




% 

>o 


Engines, Model, 
and Rated HP 


2xJumo211F 
12 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 1230 HP 


2xDB610 

(DB 605 doubled) 
24 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 2800 HP 


2xJumo211J 
12 cyl. liquid- 
cooled— 1335 HP 


2xBMW 801 G-2 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1530 HP (est.) 


Normal 
Crew 






■* 




Type 


LWM 


MWM 


LWM 


LWM 


Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


(3) Heinkel 
HE 111 


(4) Heinkel 
HE 177 


(5) Junkers 
JU 88 A-4 


(6) Junkers 
JU 88 S 



.s 

I 

W 
CO 

o 

PQ 
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Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


Type 


Normal 
Crew 


Engines, Model, 
and Rated HP 


Wing 
Span 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 


" Normal 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


(X'i Arado 

AR 232 

(performance and 

characteristics 

estimated) 


HWM 

TT 


3/4 


2xBMW 801 A or L 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1595 HP 


104' 


210 at 
18,000 
ft. 


350/400 


Poriilnffi f-ujiP.ln.op. 

1 MG 
Lateral 
4MGs 


9,000 


4S OQQ 


20 000 


(2) Gotha 
GO 244 
(Twin-engine 

r»nwprpf1 vprsion 

of GO 242 glider) 


HWM 
TB 


2 


2xGnome-Rhone 
14 m, 14 cyl. 
twin-row, air- 
iwilpd rAfli;)! — 

800 HP 


79' 


169 at 
10,000 
ft. 


145 


Forward fuselage 

1/2x7 .9-mm. 
Dcrsai 

1 V 7 Q-inm 
Lateral 

4x7.9-mm. 
TaO, 

lx7.9-mm. 


4,400 
or 

23 men 


17,500 


19,000 


(3) Junkers 
JU 52 


LWM 


3/4 


3xBMW 132A A/T 
9 cyl. air-cooled 
radial— 660 HP 


95'11' 


165 


210 


Forward fuselage 

lx7.9-mm. 
Dorsal 

lx7.9-mm. 
Latertd 

2x7.9-mm. 
Ventral 

lx7.9-mm. 


5,000 
or 
22 men 


23,100 


16,000 


(4) Junkers 
JU90 


LWM 


5 


4xBMW 132 H 
9 cyl. air-cooled 
radial— 830 HP 


115' 


218 at 
3,500 
ft. 


315 


Forward fuselage 
lx7.9-mm. 

Dorsal 
lxl3-mm. 

Ventral 
lx7.9-mm. 


9,000 
or up to 
70 men 


51,000 


15,000 



TRANSPORT AND GLIDER TUGS— Continued 



Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


Type 


Normal 
Crew 


Engines, Model, 
and Rated HP 


Wing 
Span 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 


Normal 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


(5) Junkers 


L,VvJyl 


0 


oxBMW oOl 


111' /^^t \ 
111 ^est.j 




Unknown 


DoTsal 


1Z,UUU 






JU252 






14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1755 HP 




18,500 
ft. 




lxl3-or 20-inm. 
Lateral 

?x7.9-inm. 
Ventral 

lxl3-mm. 
Tail 

lxl3-or 30-mm. 


(est.) 
■ or 35 
men 


(est.) 


(est.) 


(6) Junkers 


LWM 


4/7 


4xBMW 801 L-2 


138' 


243 at 


395 


Forward fuselage 


19,000 or 


90,000 


19,000 


JU 290 


TT 




14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1500 HP 




18,000 
ft. 


/ 


Dorsal 

lxl5-or 20-mi-n. 
Lateral 

4 or 6x7.9-inni or 

2xI3-mm. 
Ventral 

lxl3-mm, forward 

and 

lx20-inin, rear 
TaU 

lx20-mm. 


up to 
90 men 






(7) Messerschmitt 


HWM 


8/10 


6xGnome-Rhone 


181' 


195 at 


255 


Fuselage 


26,900 


85,000 


23.000 


ME 323 






14N 48/49 

14 cyl. twin-row, 

radial— 965 HP 




13,000 
ft.' 




2x7,9-mm, upper 
2x7.9-mm, lower 
Dorsal 
4x7.9-mm, forward 
plus 

2x7.9-mm, rear 
Lateral 
6x7.9-mm. 

Ventral 
2x7.9-mi7i. 


or 
60/100 
men 







) 



) 



) 




GLIDERS 



Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


Type 


Normal 
Crew 


Engines, Model, 
and Rated HP 


Wing 
Span 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


BoiTil^ or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 


Weight 
(Pounds) 


ScrvicQ 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


(1) Gotha 
DFS 230 


HWM 


1 or 2 


None 


72'4'' 


Dependent 
tug. 


on type of 


Light MG can be 
carried 


2,800 or 
10 men 


4,700 




(2) Gotha 
GO 242 


HWM 
TB 


2 


None 


79' 


Dependent 
tug. 


on type of 


Fuselage 

1 or 2x7.9-mm. 
Dorsal 

lx7.9-mm. 
Tail 

1 x7.9-mm. 


5,300 or 
23 fully 
equipped 
troops 


12,500 




(3) Messerschmitt 
ME 321 
"GIGANT" 


HWM 


1 or 2 


None 


181' 


Dependent 
tug. 


on ty pe of 


Lateral 

possibly 
6x7.Q-ni nt. 


26,000 

or 

130 men 


50,000 




RECONNAISSANCE AND ARMY COOPERATION 


Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


Type 


Normal 
Crew 


Engines, Model, 
and Rated HP 


Wing 
Span 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 


Normal 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


(1) Henschel 
HS 126 


HWM 


2 


IxBramo "Fafnir" 
323, 9 cyl. air- 
cooled radial — 
1,000 HP 


47'7* 


230 at 
15,000 
ft. 


210 


Forward fuselage 
1 or 2x7.9-mm, 

Cockpit 
lx7.9-inm. 

Dorsal 
2x7.9-mm. 


220 


7,250 


27,000 


(2) Fieseler 
FI 1S6 


HWM 


2 or 3 


IxArgus As lOC/3, 
8 cyl. air-cooled, 
inverted "V"— 
240 HP 


46'8'' 


110 
at S.L. 


95 


Dorsal 
lx7.9-mm. 


220 


2,250 


15,000 



NAVY TYPES 



Aircraft Manufacturer 
and Model 


Type 


Normal 
Crew 


Engines, Model, 
and Rated HP 


Wing 

Span 


Max. Speed 
MPH 


Radius of Action 

(40% Normal 
Range) (Miles) 


Typical Armament 


Bomb or 
Freight Load 
(Pounds) 


Norma! 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


Service 
Ceiling 
(Feet) 


(1) Arado 
AR 196 


LWM 
(Float) 


2 


IxBMW 132 K, 
9 cyl. air-cooled 
radial— 920 HP 


41' 


195 at 
S.L. 


185 


Fuselage 

lx7.9-mm. 
Forward wings 

2x20-m. 
Dorsal 

2x7.9-mm. 


220 


6,600 


21,500 


(2) Blohm&Voss 
BV 138 


HWM 

*rB 

(Fly- 
ing 
boat) 


5 or 6 


3xJumo 205 D 
6 cyl. liquid- 
cooled Diesel 
700 HP 


SS'T 


175 at 
S.L. 


395 


Forward fuselage 
lxl5-or 20-mm. 

Dorsal 
lxl3-mm. 

TaU 
lxl5-or 20-inm. 


660 


30,800 


17,000 


(3) Blohm & Voss 
BV 222 
(Performance 
estimated) 


HWM 


10 


6xBMW 801 A, 
14 cyl. twin-row, 
air-cooled radial — 
1595 HP 


ISO'lO" 


200/240 
at 15/ 
17,000 
ft. 


1,400 to 1,800 


Forward fuselage 
lxl3-or 15-or 
20-mm. 

Dorsal 
2xl5-or 20-mm. 

Lateral? 


45,000 
(est.) 
up to 
116 men 


45,000 


18,000 


(4) Heinkei 
HE 115 


MWM 

(Twin 
Floats) 


3 


2xBMW 132 K, 
9 cyl. air-cooled 
radial— 920 HP 


72'6' 


185 at 
S.L. 


490 


Forward fuselage 

lx7.9-and 

lxl5-mm. 
Engine nacelles 

2x7.9-mm. 
Dorsal 

lx7.9-mm. 


1,100 


23,500 


18,500 




Fi(jurc 3.—flV 190 Sinjlc-Engiuc l-ijlik-r-Bombcr icilh UB 603 l.iujinc. 




Figure 4— ME 109 F Sinole-Enijine Fujhtcr-Bomhcr. 
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Fi<;»n- Kl. -Mi. 410 Tn-iit-liiuiiiu- i"uihlcr-li-ini!>n 
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Vitjurc 14. — HE 111 Twiu-l-ju/iiic liomlh-r. 




Figure 15. — HE 177 Tziin "Doubled" Eui/inr Hciuh, : . 
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l-iillirr JO.—JL' ,V,S J-/ 7;ili,-/-.;,,;i;,v /; 
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I-i<)urc IS.—JU ISS Tz/m-luiiiiiu- Homhci: 
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1-unirc W.—hW 2110 C I'our-h.iuiiiir ILnnhn- 




i'uiurc 2l>. (',() jfl Tw<i<-!:i\<iiiu- I i-aash 




rigurc 21. — /(/ 52 Thrcc-Eiujinc 'rransi'urt /'. i!u;,-i 
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Figure 21.—l)hS 230 Clidrr. 
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Fiffiirr 2H.—Mr. 321 "CiiKnil" Cluh-r. 
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Punii-c Sii.~l-I I5() "Slim-h" Siiinlc-l-iinim- .Irii.y < ,),./•,•(•.,. 




/■'it/iiir SI.--/IR VJo Siiiulf-I'.iuitiii- I'li'.iffhiih 
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Figure 37.— German Air Force training program. 
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Section VI. TRAINING 

1. General 

Air Force training is the responsibility of the 
Air Ministry Training Inspectorate headed by the 
Air Officer for Training ( General der Fliegeraus- 
bildung). Air Training Divisions control the as- 
signment of recruits to training schools and as- 
signment of trained pilots to operational units 
Upon orders from the Air Ministry. At the 
individual flying schools all training is under the 
control of a Director of Instruction G)urses 
(Lehrgangsleiter), who is also responsible for the 
maintenance of the training, aircraft. 

2. Recruit Training 

All prospective Air Force personnel are sent 
to German Air Force Initial Training Regiments 
{Fliegerausbildungsregimenter) , where for six 
.weeks to. three months they receive military or 



basic infantry training. Upon completion of In- 
itial Training, pilot candidates enter Elementary 
Flying Training Schools. Personnel to be trained 
for the air crew positions of flight engineer, gun- 
ner, wireless operator, or observer are enrolled 
in their respective individual schools. 

3. Elementary Flying Training 

Pilot candidates proceed to and begin their ac- 
tual flight training in the Elementary Flying 
Training Schools {Flugsugfuhrerschulen A). All 
pupils take Course Number 1, a brief glider train- 
ing course, and Course Number 2, {Motor Aus- 
wahl), a preliminary course in powered aircraft. 
Unsuitable trainees are eliminated, and those ac- 
ceptable are assigned to bomber or fighter train- 
ing upon determination of their qualifications. 
Students in single-engine, fighter-pilot training 
continue through Course Number 3 {Jagdvor- 
schule), a branch of the Elementary Flying 
Training School, for preliminary instruction in 
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fighter aircraft. This course includes aerobatics, 
cross-country, and formation flying. 

4. Single-Engine Fighter Training 

The single-engine fighter pilot progresses from 
Course Number 3 of Elementary Flying Training 
School to the specialized single-engine fighter 
school (Jagdschule) Geschwader where he learns 
to fly operational fighter t3^s. He also receives 
instruction in gunnery, blind flying, and formation 
flying. He is next assigned to a Reserve Train- 
ing Pool (Ergdnsungs Jagdgeschmtder) where 
he receives intensive combat training prior to 
joining an operational unit. The total time nec- 
essary to produce a single-engine fighter pilot is 
from 7 to 8 months, including flying time of from 
107 to 112 hours. 

5. Advanced Training or Conversion School 

Upon completion of the Elementary Flying 
Training School (A) Course Number 2, the 
bomber, reconnaissance, ground-attaclc, and twin- 
engine fighter pilots are sent to an Advanced 
Training or Conversion School {Flugzeugfuhrer- 
schule B). Here they are instructed in the ban-* 
dling of multi-engine aircraft, in blind flying, 
link trainer, instrument flying, and the use of 
direction-finder apparatus. Two or three months 
are spent in this phase of training. 

6. Speeiaroed School Gesehwadem 

a. Bomber Training. From the Advanced 
Training or Conversion School the bomber pilot 
is sent to a Specialized Bomber School {Kampf- 
schule) Geschwader, where pilots and members 
of their crews are assembled as units. This 
course includes formation flying and leadit^, tor- 
pedo and tactical bombing, high level and preci- 
sion bombing, minelaying, and bomb ballistics. 
The total training period of a bomber pilot com- 
prises about 9 months. 

b. Twin-Engine Fighter Training. From 
the Advanced Training School, prospective twin- 
engine fighter pilots proceed to a Specialized 
Twin-Engine School Geschwader, either day 
{Zerstdrerschule) or night (Nachtjagdschule) . 
Here they are instructed in gunnery, blind flying, 
bad weather flying, mock attacks, and operational 
day and night flying. A twin-engine pilot spends 
from 6 to 7 months in training. 

c Ground-Attack Training. Upori com- 
pletion of the Advanced Training School course, 
ground-attack students advance to a Specialized 



Ground-Atiack School (Schlachtschule) Gesch- 
wader. Here the instruction includes dive bomb- 
it^, strafing, aerobatics, rocket firing, and navi- 
gation. The total time required to produce a 
ground-attack pilot is at)Out 5 months. 

d. Reconnaissance Training. Proceeding 
from the Advanced Trainir^ School to a Spe- 
cialized Reconnaissance School {Fernaufkldrer- 
schide) Geschwader, students training for recon- 
naissance pilots are instructed in aerial photog- 
raphy, visual reconnaissance, and navigation. 

7. Reserve Training Unlh 

After completion of instruction in their indi- 
vidual specialized school, Geschwadern — ^bomber, 
twin-engine, ground-attack, and reconnaissance — 
together with their assigned crews, are advanced 
to their respective Reserve Training Units 
(Ergdmungs Kampfgruppe, Erzanzungs Nacht- 
jagd or Zerstdrer Gruppe, Ergdmungs Fernauf- 
klarer Gruppe, Ergdmungs Schlacht Gruppe). 
Here they are assigned to a non-operational 
Gruppe of a Geschwader until such tirfe as vacan- 
cies occur in the operational Gruppen of the unit 
to which they are attached. Thus, trainit^ pe- 
riods in this phase vary according to operational 
requirements. In such Geschwadern the Crews 
receive intensive training under combat conditions 
in the specific tactics of the unit. 

8. Air Crew Training 

From the Initial Training Regiment prospec- 
tive air crew members proceed to their respective 
specialist schools: Observer's School (Aufkld- 
rungschule) ; Wireless Telegraphy School (Luft- 
nachrichtenschule) ; Air Gunnery School {Flieg- 
erschutsenschule) ; and Flight Engineer's School 
{Fliegertechnisheschule) . Observer candidates 
spend 1 to 2 months learning map-making and 
reading, navigation, bombsights and bombing, 
meteorology, astro-navigation, and air gunnery. 
Students in wireless telegraphy undergo 1 to 2 
months' intensive training in wireless transmitting 
and receiving, navigation, map reading, and radio 
direction-finding. Air gunners must complete a 
1- to 2-months course, comprised of ground fir- 
ing, camera-gun operation, air-to-air machine-gun 
firing, and elementary navigation. Students in 
flight engineering are given theoretical training in 
aircraft engines and aerodytiamics. They also 
spend some time engaged in practical work on 
engines in an aircraft factory. Upon completion 
of their various courses, these specially trained 
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personnel are assembled with pilots into crews 
for unit trmning in a specialized school Gesch- 
wader. 

Section Yll. TACTICS 

1. General 

In more than 5 years of warfare new tactics 
had to be perfected to take advantage of im- 
provements or new developments in both German 
and Allied aircraft and armament. Other fac- 
tors have been the German Air Force's loss of 
its original numerical superiority and the new 
problems arising in the defense of the homeland 
due to continually receding . front lines. As a 
result, profound changes have and are still taking 
place in German Air Force tactics. In general, 
however, it may be said that through the last 
few years the German Air Force has been in- 
creasingly on the defensive. It has been unable 
to^ go on the offensive, except occasionally and on 
a limited scope. Thus,, the German Air Force 
tactics were* modified from one of bold attack to 
one of conservation of stre:^th, assuming risks 
only when decisive results appeared obtainable. 
Within the limitations of such enforced caution 
the German Air Force has held to its basic con- 
cepts of surprise, concentrated attack and exploi- 
tation of the enemy's mistakes. 

2. Long-Range Bombers 

a. Operations Early in the War. The 
German Air Force never has had a heavy bomber 
force. Its long-range bomber force has consisted 
of medium bombers designed originally for close, 
as well as indirect, support. Typical of its in- 
tended purpose were the large-scale bombing at- 
tacks on airfields which initiated the German cam- 
paigns against Poland, France, and the Lowlands. 
The inadequacy of this bomber force for stra- 
tegic operations was revealed .in the Battle of 
Britain. The deficiency was never corrected, and 
thereafter the main employment of the long-range 
bomber force was as close support, a function 
which progressively declined as the German Air 
Force lost more and more its previous air superi- 
ority to the growing fighter forces of the Allies. 

Units specializing in anti-shipping activities 
have comprised the most experienced and efficient 
branch of the bomber force during the war. They 
too eventually proved inadequate to their main 
mission when major Allied landings were made 
on the coasts of Europe. 
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b. Recent Trend. In view of these factors, 
the German Air Force in the summer of 1944 
substantially curtailed its bomber force. The 
relatively few units remaining operational are to- 
day engaged in the following operations: 

(1) Level bombing from medium height, in 
dusk or dawn attacks by small formations on 
bridges, railroads, dock facilities, and targets of 
opportunity in the rear of battle areas. 

(2) Mining of coastal waters and estuaries at 
night. 

(3) Occasional torpedo attacks on shipping. 

(4) Miscellaneous minor activities such as air 
launching of pilotless aircraft, "pick-a-back" at- 
tacks on shipping, docks and bridges, etc. 

3. Ground Attack 

a. "Stukas." Ground attack is the extremely 
close support of ground forces in the battle area 
illustrated by the close teamwork of aircraft with . 
advancing Panzer columns which was the basic 
formula of Germany's Blitzkrieg. The "Stuka" 
dive-bombing JU 87 was the air artillery which 
og short summons from the ground forces cleared 
road< blocks and reduced opposition. It also 
roamed behind the enemy's line disrupting traffic 
and creating confusion. For such tactics, com- 
plete mastery of the air was a requirement. In 
the early campaigns, the skies were swept clear 
of opposition by sudden attacks on enemy air- 
fields followed by destruction in the air of such 
aircraft as had escaped. Without such freedom 
from enemy fighter interception, the "Stuka" was 
too vulnerable and could not operate. This be- 
came apparent in the later stages of the Tunisian 
campaign. With the advent of appreciable Allied 
fighter strength, dive bombing in daytime con- 
tinued only in areas where the enemy lacked 
^hter strength such as the Partisan sectors of 
the Balkans or where special front characteris- 
tics, such as the vastness of the Eastern Front, 
made their employment still possible. In the 
West, dive-bombing "Stukas" have been relegated 
to individual night sorties chiefly against troop 
concentrations, headquarters and other front-line 
objectives. 

b. Twin-Engine Fighters. The German 
Air Force unsuccessfully experimented with heav- 
ily armored twin-engine fighters to fill the place 
left vacant by the obsolescence of the "Stuka". 
The HS 129 never proved satisfactory and is 
disappearing from the Eastern Front, its only 
sphere of operations. 
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c Single - Engine Fighter - Bombers. (1) 
The German Air Force then turned to the single- 
engine fighter to meet the ground-attack needs. 
The FW 190 equipped as a fighter-bomber .proved 
satisfactory, and re-equipment of the Schlacht 
Units with this type apparently was intended. 

(2) The fighter-bomber tactics are familiar. 
They consist of medium-height approach by small 
formations, ranging from a Schwarm of five 
planes to a half Gruppe, though occasionally con- 
centration may be attempted. Troops, transport 
columns, and airfields are dive-bombed by each 
piane in turn, then strafed with the aircraft arma- 
ment. Attacks against tanks or well defended 
sites are Ukely to be made from approaches at 
treetop level, and main reliance may be on can- 
non and machine-gun fire. 

(3) Fighter-bombers, however, are still vul- 
nerable to regular fighter attacks. It is therefore 
quite usual for them to be accompanied by a high 
cover of their own fighters, at least for the out- 
ward leg of their journey. 

(4) The large numerical superiority of_the 
Allied fighters on the Western Front after the 
Normandy landings prevented the German Air 
Force from giving adequate protection to its 
ground-attack aircraft and thus denied the pos- 
sibility of any substantial close-support effort. On 
the Western Front today the fighter-bomber FW 
190 is found in night harassii^ units, where it 
joins the JU 87 in attacks on headquarters, troop, 
communication and transportation systems. These 
night activities have been further augmented by 
assigning similar tasks to some of the twin-engine 
night fighters. These missions are generally indi- 
vidual free lance operations. 

d. Jet Aircraft. Introduction of jet aircraft 

as ground-attack equipment is the latest German 
Air Force move in its endeavor to maintain close 
support by day for the German ground troops. 
Their tactics are based on the use of speed to 
escape antiaircraft defense fire or air interception. 
Jet aircraft attacks on airfields and troop concen- 
trations have been made occasionally with anti- 
personnel bombs from great height in daytime. 
Most attacks, however, are at dusk, principally 
against bridges, dock facilities, railroads, etc, with 
small bombs. These attacks are made generally 
by single planes in dives from medium or low 
height. If attacking in pairs, one aircraft is likely 
to approach at medium height while the other fol- 
lows at much lower level. 



4. Rghter Tactics 

a. Mission. The mission of the fighter air- ' 
craft, be it day or night, single- or twin-engine, is , 
the destruction of the enemy's air force and the 
protection of its bombers, ground-attack planes, 
etc., against enemy fighter *action. As the devel- 
opment of the war forced Germany more and 
more on the defensive, the German Air Force 
fighters have been increasingly occupied with the 
interception of enemy bomber penetrations. Tac- 
tics have been continually revised to meet prob- i 
lems presented by new enemy equipment, greater 

fire power, new enemy defense formations, and 
increased enemy f^hter cover. Only tibe most 
general principles can be outlined. 

b. Interception. (1) Against enemy day 
penetration, the German Air Force single-engine 
fighter tactic is to avoid if possible the fighter 
screen protecting the enemy bombers. Before the 
advent of Allied long-range fighters, the German 
fighters were wont to wait until the Allied bomber 
formations had reached a point beyond the range 
of their fighter cover. To insure such an unpro- 
tected period, the German Air Force sometimes 
made early attacks on enemy fighter cover to com- 
pel them to drop their auxiliary fuel tanks and 
thus shorten their protective flights. Always on 
the alert for opportunities, the German fighters 
would take quick advantage of gaps between suc- 
cessive fighter cover waves. 

(2) Main tactics against the bomber forma- 
tion have remained the concentrated attack 
against one particular group of the enemy bomber , 
formation, preferably an outside or laggard one. 
EflFort is made to bring the bombers to loosen 
their formation and thus lose much of their ad- 
vantage of combined cross fire. Individual at- 
tacks are from the sun if possible, but the main - 
consideration being the defensive fire power of 

the attacked bomber, approach will differ accord' 
ing to the type of aircraft faced. . Single pass 
and mass attacks have both been employed. 

(3) Twin-engine day fighters were used for 
a time, especially in rocket attacks, for the pur- 
pose of breaking enemy formations. The vul- 
nerability of the twin-engine fighter to enemy | 
fighters brought an end to these tactics as soon | 
as the latter were able to accompany in force ' 1j 
their bomber formation all the way to and from 

their target. 

(4) Against other fighters, German Air Force 
single-engine fighter tactics follow whenever pos- 
sible the usual basic principles of attack from the 
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sun, from above, and from behind. Speed and 
maneuverability remain as always the decisive 
factors. Tactics are based on the "Rotte" forma- 
tion of 2 planes, number two flying wing man 
protection for his leader. 

c. Night Fighters. Against enemy night 
[ penetration, the German Air Force night fighters 
' have been equipped with both single- and twin- 
engine, aircraft, but the latter has really been the 
basic equipment of the force. Two main night 
fighter-tactics have been the free lance, independ- 
ent hunt, or the attack guided by radio from a 
ground control. In either case the attack is by 
single aircraft and target location is generally 
determined by airborne radar, though in some 
cases it is accomplished by visual sighting. 

d. Intritder Attacks. Twin-engine fighters 
have carried out night intruder attacks. This 
consists of attacks against returning enemy bomb- 
er aircraft on or near their bases as they prepare 
to land as well as strafing attacks against the air- 
fields. 

5. Airborne Troops 

a. Attack on Crete. In the early stages of 
the war Germany tried various methods of em- 
ploying air-landing troops in the Lowlands, Nor- 
way, and the Balkans. Tactics for airborne com- 
bat became more clearly defined, however, in the 
combined attack on Crete, which was the first 
airborne invasion and capture of strongly de- 
fended territory across a body of water. The 
pattern established then consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Short, intensive low and medium bombing 
and strafing of enemy positions in the intended 
landing area, immediately preceding or even 
simultaneous with the landing of glider-borne and 
parachute troops. 

(2) As these troops proceeded, according to 
plan, to disrupt communications, silence local de- 
fenses, and seize airfields or other suitable land- 
ing grounds, areas surrounding their immediate 
objectives were subjected to continuous bombard- 
ment. 

(3) With the arrival of the airborne infantry 
and engineer units closely followed by heavier 
elements, the parachute and other shock troops 
were reinforced and this combined force con- 
tinued the task of attacking enemy communica- 
tions from the rear, drawing off reserves, and 
clearing the area for the armored forces which 
were to follow. 
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b. Operations Since Crete. (1) Since the 
capture of Crete, increasing transport commit- 
ments on all fronts and Allied air superiority 
have placed almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of such large scale ventures. The Ger- 
mans have, however, dropped parachutists and 
landed glider troops in conjunction with land 
operations. 

(2) In Russia, the Balkans, and the December 
1944 counteroffensive in the Ardennes, units 
varying in strength from a platoon to a battalion 
have been landed behind enemy lines to disrupt 
communications, to seize such key points as rail- 
roads, roadheads, bridges, and power stations, 
and to engage in other sabotage activities. When 
such' tactics are employed, the troops, whether 
they are parachuted from the JU 52 or landed 
by the DFS 230, usually hold their positions a 
limited time before being relieved by advancing 
ground forces or attempting to work their way 
back to their own lines. 

6. Supply by Air 

a. Purposes. As the complex of the war 
changes, sustained operations on several fronts 
forced the German Air Force to use defensively 
aircraft that had previously been envisioned as 
spearheading short, decisive victories. The sup- 
ply situation has been so desperate on many oc- 
casions that the German Army has had to rely 
upon air transportation of personnel, supplies and 
equipment for its existence. This was evident 
in Russia, North Africa, and the Balkans first 
as an attempt to reinforce the Wehrmacht; when 
that failed, efforts were made to carry out eva- 
cuation by air. Although the JU 52 has been 
the mainstay in these operations, the German Air 
Force has employed nearly every type of its oper- 
ational aircraft. Most recent application of the 
defensive mission of the German Air Force trans- 
ports has been the supply of isolated garrisons in 
the Channel and Biscay ports and in other isolated 
localities. These landings or dropping of supplies 
are essentially emergency measures — carried on 
when all other means of supply are interrupted. 

b. Methods. A landing operation, accom- 
plished by power-driven aircraft or by freight- 
carrying gliders, is the safest method of air sup- 
ply if proper landing facilities are available. 
Glider landings may be made in good or bad 
weather after precise agreements on signals and 
markers have been reached. Power-driven air- 
craft have the additional asset of being able to 
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carry off wounded and make other evacuations, on . 
the return trip. Supply-dropping operations have 
been necessary in other instances. These usually 
have been carried out by night, although some 
have taken place during the day. Whichever 
method is used, careful arrangements have to be 



made as to the time and locality of the dropping, 
and for the cessation of local defenses. Night 
missions, moreover, necessitate increasing the size 
of the dropping zone and more careful marking 
of the approach and target area with flares and 
other signals. 
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